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ROSCOE^S  LORENZO  DE'  MEDICI. 


THE  LIFE  OF  LORENZO  DE'  MEDICI, 

CALLED  THE  MAGNIFICENT. 

BY  WILLIAM  ROSCOE,  ESQ. 

A  new  edition  in  two  ?ols.  Sva  with  the  Appendix  and  all  the  Notes  in  the 

original  edition. 

The  pablishers  deem  it  proper  to  state  this  fact,  as  an  edition  has  lately  appeared 
which  contains  the  text,  |Kit  in  which  the  Appendix  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
original  Notes  are  entirely  omitted.  '^'■ 

**  But  let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  our  historian,  whose  work  we  cannot  dis- 
miss without  adding  our  feeble  vote  to  the  unbounded  applause  which  it  has  ob- 
tained from  the  best  part  of  the  public.  Mr.  Roscoe,  in  our  opinion,  possesses  a 
high  rank  among  the  historians  of  his  country.  Notwithstanding  the  modesty  of 
the  title,  The  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  unites  the  general  history  of  the  times 
and  the  political  system  of  the  most  memorable  country  in  Europe,  with  the  cha- 
racters of  the  most  celebrated  men,  and  the  rise  and  progress  of  science  and  art 
The  greatest  praise  of  the  historian  and  biographer,  impartiality,  might  be  called 
its  prominent  feature,  were  it  not  excelled  by  the  humanity  of  the  writer,  who 
touches  with  a  hand  often  too  gentle,  those  blemishes  which  he  scorns  to  disguise. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  any  part  of  his  performance  without  discovering  that  an 
ardent  love  of  the  true  interests  of  society,  and  a  fervent  attachment  to  virtue  and 
real  liberty,  have  furnished  his  motives  of  choice  and  every  where  guided  his  pen.** 
— Fu$elC$  Review  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici, 

**  The  Life  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  quickly  attracted  the  attention  and  excited  the 
applause  of  a  discerning  public.  The  style  is  pure  and  ele^nt — the  facts  are 
interesting  and  instructive.  I  hardly  know  a  work  of  its  kind  which  evinces 
throughout  a  more  delicate  taste,  exercised  upon  a  more  felicitous  subject.  Roscoe 
is  almost  the  regenerator,  among  Englishmen,  of  a  love  of  Italian  literature.** — 
DibdifL 


THB  HISTORir   OF  FICTIOlf, 

BKINO 

A  CRITICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THB  MOST  CELEBRATED  WORKS  OF  FICTION, 
FROM  THB  BABLIEST^REEK  ROMANCES  TO  THB  NOVELS 

OF  TWti  PRESENT  DAT. 

BY  JOHN  DUNLOP. 

AUTHOR  OF  THE  "  HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  LITERATURE." 

Ebundsomely  printed  in  hlo  vols.  ISma 


By  T.  Noon  Talftnrd. 

CONTENTa 

I.  On  British  Novels  and  Romances,       13.  Wallace's  Prospects  of  Mankind, 
introductory  to  a  series  of  criticisms  on    Nature,  and  Providence. 

the  Living  Novelists.  14  On  Pulpit  Oratonr. 

2.  Mackenzie.  15.  Recollections  of  Lisbon. 

a  The  Author  of  Waverley.  16.  Lloyd's  Poems. 

4  Godwin.  17.  Oldaker  on  Modem  Improvements. 

5.  Maturin.  la  A  Chapter  «« on  Time.** 

6.  Ry mer  on  Tragedy.  19.  On  <«  The  Profession  of  the  Bar.** 

7.  ColleyCibber's  Apology  for  his  Life.     20.  The  Wine  Cellar. 

8.  John  Dennis's  Works.  21.  Destruction   of    the   Brunswick 

9.  Modem  Periodical  Literature.  Theatre  by  Fire. 

10.  On  the  Genius  and  Writings  of     22.  First  Appearance  of  Miss  Fanny 
Wordsworth.  Kemble. 

II.  North's  Life  of  Lord  Guildford.  23.  On  the  Intellectual  Character  of 
12.  Hazlitt's  Lectures  on  the  Drama,     the  late  William  Hazlitt 

One  voL  12mo. 


3lofiti0onUina: 

OR  ANECDOTES  AND  SAYINGS  OF  DR.  JOHNSON, 

(not  OORTAIIISO  W  **B08WnX*8  UFB.**) 

BT 

Mrs.  Piozzi.  Mr.  Cradock,  O.  HumphrejrSi  R.  A. 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  Hannah  More.  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds, 
Thomas  Tyers,  Esq.  Mr.  Wickens,  Mad.  D*Arblay, 
J.  Hoole,  Esq.  Mr.  Green,  Dr.  Beattie, 
George  Stevens,  Esq.  Re?.  Mr.  Parker,  The  Rt  Hon.  W.  Wind- 
Miss  Reynolds,  Mr.  Rose,  ham, 
Mr.  Cumberland,  William  Seward,  Esq.         Bishop  Home. 

EDITED  BY  J.  WILSON  CROKER. 

Complete  in  one  volume,  ISma,  handsomely  prmted. 

'Wttk  ttaely  MHPn^^^A  PortndU  of  Dr»  JobiiAOBf  Bov«rell«  Madame  PtoBBi« 

Topliam  Beanclerkf  and  Thrale* 


From  the  Editor' 9  Preface. 
"  Taken  by  themselves  alone,  these  Ana  might,  it  is  presumed,  claim  a  place 
with  the  best  works  of  that  popular  descriptipn,  in  our  own  or  in  any  other  lan- 
guage. Thej  form,  it  will  hardly  be  disputed,  one  of  the  richest  collections  of  ma- 
terials for  thinking  that  can  be  pointed  out  in  literature ;  and  constitute  eminently 
a  manual  such  as  Johnson  himself  was  fond  of—*  one  of  those  portable  booke  that 
you  may  carry  to  thejlreeide  and  hold  readily  in  your  Aoml— <Ae  moit  useful  after 


LIFE 

or 

EDWARD  THE  BLACK  PRINCE. 

BY  G.  P.  R.  JAMES. 

Author  of"  Damley,"  ••  The  Gipsy,"  "  Life  of  Richard  Ccbut  de  Lion,"  &c 

Two  volumes,  12ma 

**  Mr.  James  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  his  subject,  and  his  life  of  the  chi- 
valrous prince  possesses  all  the  interest  of  his  happiest  fictions." 


IN  ONE  VOLUME,  ROYAL  OCTAVO, 
(ni  TBB  nriM  of  tbm  last  london  edition  or  cimpbbll*/!  British  poets,) 


THE 


POETS  AND  POETRY  OF  AMERICA. 

Embracing  selections  from  the  Poetical  Literature  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
time  of  the  Revolution ;  with  a  Preliminary  ESasay,  on  the  progress  and  condition 
of  Poetry  in  this  country ;  and  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices  of  the  most 
eminent  Poets. 

BY  RUFUS  W.  GRISWOLD. 

The  best  works  of  the  following  and  other  authors  wiD  appear  in  this  volume,  viz : 


Allston, 

Bryant, 

Brainard, 

Brooks, 

Benjamin, 

Clarke, 

Coxe, 

Croswell, 

Dana, 

Drake, 

Dawes, 

Doane, 

Embury, 


Ellet, 

Fields, 

Greene, 

Gould, 

Gallagher, 

Halleck, 

Hofiinan, 

Holmes, 

Hooper, 

Hillhouse, 

Longfellow, 

Lawrence, 

Lunt, 


Lowell, 

Mellen, 

M'Lellen, 

Norton, 

Osgood, 

Pinkney, 

Percival, 

Pierpont, 

Prentice, 

Pike, 

Peabody, 

Rockwell, 

Sprague, 


Sands, 

Sandford, 

Simms, 

Sargent, 

Sigoumey, 

Street, 

Tuckerman, 

Very, 

Ware, 

Willis, 

Whittier, 

WUcox. 


WITH  BEAUTIFULLY  SKGKAVSD  PORTRAITS  OF  DANA,  HALLBCK,  BRYANT, 

LONOFELLOW,  ETC. 

**  A  work  of  this  description  has  long  been  needed.  Its  preparation  could  not 
have  been  confided  to  better  hands." — rfey>  Yorker, 

*'No  better  selection  from  the  poetry  of  our  native  bards  has  ever  been  made, 
and  no  person  could  do  better  with  the  materials  than  Mr.  Griswold  has  done.  The 
historical  essay  preceding  the  poems,  is  a  well  written  production,  evincing 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  a  just  appreciation  or  our  elder  bards." — 
Boston  Tramcript, 

'^This  is  a  large  and  beautiful  octavo  of  500  pages,  elegantly  printed  in  com- 
pact doable  columns.  We  reerard  it  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Typogra- 
eical  Art  ever  issued  from  tne  American  Press.  On  the  whole  he  has  ^iven  us 
fiir  the  best  collection  of  American  Poetry  ever  published,  and  performed  a 
valuable  service  to  our  literature,  which  will  insure  for  him  the  lasting  regard  and 
fiivour  of  the  public** — New  World, 

^  The  largest  and  certainly  the  best  collection  of  American  Poetry  that  has  been 
made.  The  editor  has  executed  his  part  with  industry,  skill  and  taste.  No  man 
in  this  countrv  is  probably  so  familiar  with  this  branch  of  American  literature,  not 
ooly  in  regard  to  its  most  ancient,  but  its  obscurest  authors.** — N.  Y,  Evening  Pott, 

**The  selections  are  made  with  a  generally  sound  judgment  It  forms  a  very 
handsome  volume,  which  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  every  American  library.*' 
"•^Daiiy  AdvertUer, 

**  This  is  one  of  the  finest  volumes  that  has  issued  firom  the  American  Press.** — 
Courier  and  Enquirer, 

**  It  is  emphatically  an  American  work,  and  is  not  a  little  creditable  to  our  litera- 
UBre.**— Pa.  Inqairer. 

**  A  work  entirely  without  a  rival  in  its  department,  and  for  which  there  has  for 
years  existed  a  marked  and  increased  necessity.** — Nat.  hUeUigencer, 


THE  TASK  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 


PAFBB.  WITH 


BY  WILLIAM  OOWPER. 

.irriFULLT  PKIMTED  ON  SUFESFIlfB 

JBm^pemTtakg^  lay  ClMiieyy  Cmhman^  4to«  rntUr  CMlbert* 

One  volume. 


Travels  in  Turkey,  Greece,  and  the  Holy  Land. 

BY   £.  JOY  MORRIS. 
In  two  vols.  13  mo. 

WITH   NUBIEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

**  We  eomiMnd  it  to  the  iniblie  u  a  eterling  work  of  travel.**— 17.  &'  OmuUe. 
**  The  autbor  has  conuived  to  give  to  hia  deecriptiona  of  plaoea,  icenery,  andeveota  a  ipirit  of  fretb- 
neM  and  Traiiemblance,  that  cannot  be  too  much  admired.**— ^ri(  ^  the  Timet. 


GEORGE    ST.    GEORGE   JULIAN, 

THE    PRINCE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "VALENTINE  VOX." 

WITH  MUIUBBOUS  ILLVVTRATIOin,  HAIfD60MSLT  BNOBAVBD  BT  TBAOKR. 

Ck>mplete  in  One  voL  8va 

**Tbe7  who  have  laughed  over  the  eccentric  vagaries  of  that  prince  of  practical  Jokers  'Valentine 
Vox/  will  And  our  present  hero  every  way  worthy  of  his  illustrious  predecessor.**— JVovoi  and  JUilUarf 
OaulU. 

"  We  will  not  pass  the  second  number  of  this  admirably  told  tale  without  some  notice,  for  its  clever- 
ness demands  our  attention.  No  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  no  speculator  whose  fingers  have 
been  bit  by  foreign  bonds,  railway  shares,  schemes  which  promise  a  thousand  per  cent,  pront,  should 
omit  reading  the  two  parts  that  have  appeared.**— SE4U«»aia». 

**  The  witty  and  obeiervant  author  of  *  Valentine  Vox*  and  *  Stanley  Thorn*  has  commenced  a  new 
story  under  the  above  title ;  this  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  Mr.  Cockton  has  very  admirably  prepared 
us  for  his  hero's  adventures.  The  scene  of  his  marriage  is  boldly  and  well  drawn ;  and  the  history  of 
the  Soup  Association  is  given  with  great  power  of  descripiion." — J§g9. 

**  Mr.  Cockton  is  assuredly  one  of  the  most  successAiI  of  the  many  competitors  with  whom  Bos 
has  to  cope. 

*  He  is  a  shrewd  observer,  and  he  looks 
duite  tlirough  tlie  deeds  of  men.* 

He  seises  promptly  upon  every  trait  of  the  human  character,  and  be  developes  it  with  graphic  skill. 
His  style  is  clear  and  forcible ;  his  humour  never  obtrusive,  but  natural  and  well  sustained.  '  Valentine 
Vox*  and  *  Stanley  Thorn*  have  established  for  him  a  reputation  which  will  not  easily  be  shaken ;  and 
if  we  mistake  not, '  Qeorge  St.George  Julian'  will  enhance  his  well  won  popularity  more  than  either.** 
—Salitknrt  UfU, 


THE  COMMISSIONER; 

OR 

DE    LUNATICO    INQUIRENDO. 

A  BUMOROUB  FERIODIOAL,  NOW  APrEARUlO  IN  MONTBLT  NUMBERS. 
WITH   ILLUSTRATIONS   BY   PHIZ. 

**  We  have  belbre  us  t£e  first  number  of  what  appears  to  be  certainly  one  of  the  most  eccentric  works 
we  have  met  with  for  many  a  long  day.  The  characters  are  sketched  with  a  dashing  but  powerful  hand 
—well  grouped  and  well  contrasted.  The  book  is  one  of  great  and  varied  power.  Philosophy,  humour, 
and  patnos  encounter  you  in  almost  every  page,  and  win  you  on,  flrom  the  flsrt  to  the  last,  at  a  single 
spell.**— IFartfsr. 

"  It  is  written  in  a  canstic,  aatlrical  style,  asd  hita  hard  at  men  and  manners.**- Zioerpesl 
ftanAirtf. 

"  As  far  as  we  can  form  a  Judgment  fhmi  the  first  number  of  this  strangely  entitled  work,  we  augur 
well  for  its  future  interest  and  popularity.  There  is  in  the  style  a  happy  blending  of  the  quietly  ha- 
moroos,  the  grave,  the  satirical,  the  fmetic,  and  the  descriptive.'*— Or*  Exawdi^r. 

"  The  first  number  of  *  The  Commiseioner*  gives  ample  promise  of  a  periodical  well  suited  to  tin 
light  literature  of  the  day.  The  plot  of  Um  tale  is  admirably  comic,  and  admiu  of  endless  extension 
and  variety.  lu  author  seems  *  i'  the  vein*  to  make  the  most  of  it ;  and  the  incomparable  *  Phis*  il- 
Inauatea  to  the  lift  the  Ainniest  of  iU  aceoea.**— fWsaisji**  JnummL 
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EDITOR'S    IXTRODUCTIOX. 


It  has  been  asserted  that  if  any  persoo,  however  '■*  ankzKmii  to  iuaokj^ 
shoul^  write  a  journalizing  memoir  of  his  own  liie^  in  vhidi  eTrry  ^jn^m, 
and  feeling  should  be  faithfully  portrayed,  sach  a  DarFHire  oowd  tK/t  Wl  </ 
being  curious  and  interesting.  Yet,  considering  the  mishfSkm  wio^  fexMt 
people  find  in  speaking  of  themseives,  it  is  singniar  how  §tw  «c^gzbhh  </ 
such  autobiography  exist. 

Perhaps  their  scarcity  may  arise  frcim  a  oonscioosixaft  of  tli^  r 
Mage  of  qualities  neoeasary  to  their  sooxasful  prcieaiictkifk ;  Pjr  iJbe 
should  be  endowed  with  candour  that  shall  prom^  ban  to  *" 
nothing/^ — honestly  setting  down  his  own  Mbita  aod  nastekBc  wkidb  mrt 
sometimes  more  mortif3ring  to  self-love  than  znr^tf  ^xihs.  He  ihf^M  hxve 
acumen  and  penetration,  enabling  him  to  uniaFei  his  own  aecRt  §'^::im^  mad 
motives,  and  to  trace  each  sentiment  and  actioo  to  iis  soofrKr.  He  ft^xjud  lis 
gifled  with  ^*  the  pen  c^a  leady  writer,^  in  ord^  to  an*st  tirjozltfs  and  im- 
pressions which  &de  almost  as  fast  as  they  arise ; — i^L  wloi  i»  mri<  nrt 
of  all,  he  should  possess,  however  alloyed  by  honuui  wetkiK^it  and  juhmd' 
ties,  such  a  predominance  c^  sound  principles  and  virtur/us  dix^^KCL^jtifL.  ae 
may  render  it  safe  to  sympathize  in  his  feelings ;  otherwise  fai§  memoir  most 
either  corrupt  or  disgust  the  reader,  by  showing 


*■  Thai  hiaeous  siffat,  a  naked  boHB  heart.** 

To  ensure  a  full  and  free  narratiDD,  it  might  also  \^  ^fmnH^  P>r  the 
memorialist  to  believe  that  his  pages  wfll  meet  no  eye  hot  that  of  indtiljMt 
friendship ;  since  those  who  expect  their  portraits  will  t^  haxA^  dr/wn  to 
posterity  can  scarcely  resist  dressing  them  in  holiday  mits. 

May  we  not,  however,  venture  to  affirm  that  all  these  va^mtA  re«|uisite0 
were  united  in  the  case  of  Madax je  D'Asblit,  whobe  joumais  and  )0^Ji0sn 
ai^  now  ofiered  to  the  public !  As  an  author  she  has  long  U^a  known  to 
the  world,  and  the  high  place  which  her  works  have  hfM  in  paUic  tiMna^ 
tion  for  more  than  sixty  years,  renders  critkrtsm  and  o>mmeiit  soptgrAuous* 

Her  long  and  virtuous  life  is  now  doaed,  and  those  who  have  derivad 
pleasure  and  instruction  from  her  publicatjoos  may  feel  interested  in  foiasding 
her  private  journals,  and  thus  becoming  acquainted  with  the  mffntn  aod 
peculiarities  of  her  individual  character ;  more  evfecially  as  the  timidity 
which  made  her  always  shrink  from  observation,  confined  to  the  cirrrle  of 
her  choaen  friends  that  knowledge  of  her  intimate  feelings  and  real  exc^ 
lence  which  won  in  no  common  degree  their  respect  and  love.  W«;  w^/uld 
also  hope  there  may  be  a  moral  use  in  presenting  the  example  of  one  who« 
euij  exalted  to  fame  and  literary  distinctioiiy  yet  fbuod  her  chief  hap' 
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piness  in  the  discharge  of  domestic  duties,  and  in  the  friendships  and  attach- 
ments of  private  life. 

FsANCEs  Burnet,  the  second  daughter  and  third  child  of  Dr.  Bumey, 
was  bom  at  Lynn  Regis  in  Norfolk,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1752.  Her  father 
had  in  the  preceding  year  accepted  the  office  of  Organist  to  that  ro3ral 
borough,  having  been  obliged  by  ill  health  to  quit  London,  and  to  relinquish 
more  advantageous  prospects. 

The  most  remarkable  features  of  Frances  Burney^s  childhood  were,  her 
extreme  shyness,  and  her  backwardness  at  learning ;  at  eight  years  of  age, 
she  did  not  even  know  her  letters,  and  her  elder  brother  used  to  amuse  him- 
self by  pretending  to  teach  her  to  read,  and  presenting  the  book  to  her  turned 
upside  down, — which  he  declared  she  never  (bund  out.  Her  mother's 
friends  generally  gave  her  the  name  of  **  the  little  dunce ;''  but  her  mother, 
more  discerning  as  well  as  more  indulgent,  always  replied,  that  *'  skt  had 
no  fear  about  Fanny  ^ 

In  fact,  beneath  an  appearance  so  unpromising  to  cursory  observers,  there 
was  an  under-current,  not  only  of  deep  feeling  and  affection,  but  of  shrewd 
observation  and  lively  invention;  though  the  feelings  were  rarely  ctdled 
forth  in  the  happy  careless  course  of  childish  life,  and  the  intellectual  powers 
were  concealed  by  shyness,  except  when  her  own  individuality  was  forgotten 
in  the  zest  with  which  she  would  enact  other  personages,  in  the  little  sports 
and  gambols  she  invented.  Her  father  relates,  that  '*  she  used,  after  having 
■een  a  play  in  Mrs.  Garrick's  box,  to  take  the  actors  off,  and  compose 
speeches  for  their  characters,  for  she  could  not  read  them."  But  in  com- 
pany, or  before  strangers,  she  was  silent,  backward,  and  timid,  even  to 
sheepishness ;  and,  from  her  shyness,  had  such  profound  gravity  and  com- 
posure of  features,  that  those  of  Dr.  Bumey's  friends  who  went  often  to  his 
house,  and  entered  into  the  different  humours  of  the  children,  never  called 
Fanny  by  any  other  name,  from  the  time  she  had  reached  her  eleventh  year, 
than  "  the  old  lady." 

Dr.  Burney  adds,  '*  she  had  always  a  great  affection  for  me ;  had  an  ex- 
cellent heart,  and  a  natural  simplicity  and  probity  about  her  that  wanted  no 
teaching.  In  her  plays  with  her  sisters  and  some  neighbours'  children,  this 
straightforward  morality  operated  to  an  uncommon  dqgree  in  one  so  young. 
There  lived  next  door  to  me  at  that  time  in  Poland  Street,  and  in  a  private 
house,  a  capital  hair-merchant,  who  furnished  perukes  to  the  judges  and 
gentlemen  of  the  law.  The  hair-merchant's  female  children  and  mine  used 
to  play  together  in  the  little  garden  behind  the  house,  and  unfortunately,  one 
day,  the  door  of  the  wig-magazine  being  left  open,  they  each  of  them  put  on 
one  of  those  dignified  ornaments  of  the  head,  and  danced  and  jumped  about 
in  a  thousand  antics,  laughing  till  they  screamed,  at  their  own  ridiculous 
figures.  Unfortunately,  in  their  vagaries,  one  of  the  flaxen  wigs,  said  by  the 
proprietor  to  be  worth  upwards  of  ten  guineas  [in  those  days  an  enormous 
price],  fell  into  a  tub  of  water  placed  for  shrubs  in  the  little  garden,  and  lost 
all  its  gorgon  buckle,  and  was  declared  by  the  owner  to  be  totally  spoilt. 
He  was  extremely  angry,  and  chid  very  severely  his  own  children ;  when 
my  little  daughter, '  the  old  lady,'  then  ten  years  of  age,  advancing  to  him, 
as  I  was  informed,  with  great  gravity  and  composure,  sedately  said,  *•  What 
signifies  talking  so  much  about  an  accident  ?  The  wig  is  wet,  to  be  sure  ; 
and  the  wig  was  a  good  wig^  to  be  sure ;  but  'tis  of  no  use  to  speak  of  it  any 
more,  because  whaJCi  done  carCt  he  undone^ 

^*  Whether  these  stoical  sentiments  appeased  the  enraged  pemiquier,  I 
know  not ;  but  the  younkers  were  stript  of  their  honours,  and  my  Uttle 
monkeys  were  obliged  to  retreat  without  beat  of  drum  or  colours  flying." 
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Mrs.  Bumey  was  well  qualified  to  instruct  and  train  her  nuroeroas 
family;  but  they  lost  her  early,  and  her  chief  attention  appears  to  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  education  of  her  eldest  daughter,  Esther,  with  whom  she 
read  all  Pope's  Vorks,  and  Pitt's  .£neid ;  while  the  silent,  observant  Fanny 
learnt  by  heart  passages  from  Pope,  merely  from  hearing  her  sister  recite 
them,  and  long  before  she  cared  for  reading  them  herself. 

In  the  year  1760,  Dr.  Bumey  returned  to  London  with  his  wife  and 
children,  and  took  a  house  in  Poland  Street,  where  he  renewed,  under 
happy  auspices,  the  acquaintance  which,  during  his  former  residence  in 
London,  he  had  made  with  several  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  cha- 
racters of  his  day.  At  this  period,  his  eldest  son  James,  afterwards  Admiral 
Bumey,  had  been  sent  to  sea  as  a  midshipman,  in  the  ship  of  Admiral 
Montagu ;  his  second  son,  Charles,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Greek 
scholar,  was  still  quite  a  child ;  and  his  fourth  daughter,  Charlotte,  was 
an  infant. 

From  this  young  family,  for  whom  maternal  care  appeared  so  necessary, 
their  afiectionate  mother  was  removed  by  death  in  the  autumn  of  1761. 
During  the  latter  period  of  her  illness,  Frances  and  her  sister  Susaniif -fiad 
been  placed  in  a  boarding-school  in  Queen  Square,  that  they  might  be  out 
of  tlie  way ;  and  when  the  sad  intelligence  of  their  loss  was  brought  to 
them,  the  agony  of  Frances's  grief  was  so  great,  though  she  was  not  more 
than  nine  years  old,  that  her  governess  declared  she  had  never  met  with  a 
child  of  such  intense  and  acute  feelings. 

The  bereaved  father  soon  recalled  his  children  home,  and  their  education 
carried  itself  on,  rather  than  owed  its  progress  to  any  regular  instmction. 
Dr.  Bumey  was  too  much  occupied  by  his  professional  engagements  to 
teach  them,  except  by  his  own  example  of  industry  and  perseverance. 
These  were  so  great  that  he  actually  studied  and  acquired  the  French  and 
Italian  languages  on  horseback;  having  for  that  purpose  written  out  a 
pocket  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  each. 

FCs  son  Charles  was,  at  a  proper  age,  sent  to  the  Charter-House  School, 
but  his  daughters  remained  at  home ;  they  had  no  governess,  and  though 
the  eldest  and  the  third,  Esther  and  Susanna,  were  subsequently  taken  to 
Prance,  and  placed  for  two  years  in  a  Parisian  seminary,  Frances  shared 
not  this  advantage.  Dr.  Bumey  afterwards  acknowledged  that  one  reason 
which  decided  him  against  carrying  her  to  France  was  her  strong  attach- 
ment to  her  maternal  grandmother,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  '^He 
feared  she  might  be  induced  to  follow  the  religion  of  one  she  so  much  loved 
and  honoured,  if  she  should  fall  so  early  into  the  hands  of  any  zealots  who 
should  attempt  her  conversion."  She  was,  therefore,  literally  self-educated, 
and  to  use  her  own  words,  **  Her  sole  emulation  for  improvement,  and  sole 
spur  for  exertion  were,  her  unbounded  veneration  and  affection  for  her 
fiither,  who,  nevertheless,  had  not  at  the  time  a  moment  to  spare  for  giving 
her  any  personal  instruction,  or  even  for  directing  her  pursuits." 

At  ten  years  of  age  she  could  read,  and  with  the  occasional  assistance  of 
her  eldest  sister  she  had  taught  herself  to  write ;  and  no  sooner  had  she 
acquired  the  latter  accomplishment  than  she  began  to  scribble,  almost  inces- 
santly, little  poems  and  works  of  invention,  though  in  a  character  that  was 
illegible  to  every  one  but  herself.  Her  love  of  reading  did  not  display 
itself  till  two  or  three  years  later ;  thus  practically  reversing  the  axiom 
that 

**  Authon  before  thej  write  should  read.** 

But  although  the  education  of  Dr.  Bumey's  daughters  was  not  conducted 
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according  to  the  elaborate  systems  of  the  present  day,  they  yet  enjoyed 
some  advantages  which  more  than  compensated  for  the  absence  of  regular 
and  salaried  instructors.  The  sentiments  and  example  of  their  father 
excited  them  to  love  whatever  was  upright,  virtuous,  and  amiable  ;  while, 
firom  not  being  secluded  in  a  school-room,  they  also  shared  the  conversation 
of  their  father's  guests ;  and,  in  London,  Dr.  Burney's  miscellaneous  but 
agreeable  society  included  some  of  those  most  eminent  for  literature  in  our 
own  country,  together  with  many  accomplished  foreigners,  whose  observa- 
tions and  criticisms  were  in  themselves  lessons.  Perhaps  the  taste  of 
Frances  Bumey  was  formed  much  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  her  celebrated 
cotemporary,  Madame  de  Stadl,  who  relates  that  she  used  to  sit  with  her 
work,  on  a  little  stool  at  her  mother's  knee,  and  Ibten  to  the  conversation 
of  all  Monsieur  Neckar's  enlightened  visiters ;  thus  gathering  notions  on 
literature  and  politics  long  ere  it  was  suspected  that  she  knew  the  meaning 
of  the  words. 

If,  however,  the  above  methods  were  of  themselves  sufficient  for  educa- 
tion, all  good  conversers  might  ofier  a  **  royal  road"  to  learning.  But  the 
bene^  here  obtained  was  chiefly  that  of  directing  the  attention  to  intellectual 
pursuits,  enlightening  the  judgment,  and  exciting  a  thirst  for  knowledge 
which  led  the  youthful  Frances  to  diligent  and  laborious  application.  By 
the  time  she  was  fourteen  she  had  carefully  studied  many  of  the  best 
authors  in  her  father's  library,  of  which  she  had  the  uncontrolled  range. 
She  began  also  to  make  extracts,  keeping  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  books 
she  read ;  and  some  of  her  early  remarks  were  such  as  would  not  have 
disgraced  a  maturer  judgment. 

Thus  passed,  not  idly  nor  unprofitably,  nearly  six  years  afler  the  death 
of  that  mother  who  would  have  been  her  best  instructress.  Dr.  Bumey 
then  made  another  journey  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  home  his 
daughters,  Esther  and  Susanna,  whose  allotted  two  years  of  education  in 
that  capital  had  expired.  Their  improvement  had  kept  pace  with  their 
father's  hopes  and  wishes,  but  he  gave  up  his  original  plan  of  carrying 
Frances  and  Charlotte  abroad  on  the  return  of  their  sisters:  Susanna 
volunteered  to  instruct  Fanny  in  French ;  and  they  were  all  so  enchanted 
to  meet  again,  that  perhaps  Dr.  Bumey's  parental  kindness  withheld  him 
firom  proposing  a  new  separation. 

On  the  first  return  of  the  youthful  travellers,  Susanna,  who  was  then 
scarcely  fourteen,  wrote  a  sort  of  comparison  between  her  two  elder  sisters, 
which,  as  it  happens  to  have  been  preserved,  and  may  in  some  measure  illus- 
trate their  early  characters,  we  will  give  verbatim. 

^*  Hetty  seems  a  good  deal  more  lively  than  she  used  to  appear  at  Paris ; 
whether  it  is  that  her  spints  are  better,  or  that  the  great  liveliness  of  the  in- 
habitants made  lier  appear  grave  there  by  comparison,  I  know  not :  but  she 
was  there  remarkable  for  being  serieuse^  and  is  here  for  being  gay  and  lively. 
She  is  a  most  sweet  girl.  My  sister-  Fanny  is  unlike  her  in  almost  every 
thing,  yet  both  are  very  amiable,  and  love  each  other  as  sincerely  as  ever 
sisters  did.  The  characteristics  of  Hetty  seem  to  be  wit,  generosity,  and 
openness  of  lieart : — ^Fanny's, — sense,  sensibility,  and  bashful  ness,  and  even 
a  degree  of  prudery.  Her  understanding  is  superior,  but  her  diffidence  gives 
her  a 'ba^fulness  before  company  with  whom  she  is  not  intimate,  which  is 
a  disadvantage  to  her.  My  eldest  sister  shines  in  conversation,  because, 
thou^  very  modest,  she  is  totally  free  from  any  mauvadse  honte :  were 
Fanny  equally  so,  I  am  persuaded  she  would  shine  no  less.  I  am  afraid 
that  my  eldest  sister  is  too  communicative,  and  that  my  sister  Fanny  is  too 
j«aeFved.    They  ace  both  charming  girls,— «i»/^  comme  Uyena  peu:^ 
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Very  soon  after  his  return  from  Paris,  an  important  change  took  place  in 
Dr.  Bumey's  domestic  circle,  by  forming  a  second  matrimonial  connexion, 
and  bringing  home  to  his  family  as  their  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Stephen 
Allen,  the  widow  of  a  Lynn  merchant,  and  herself  the  parent  of  several 
chfldren  who  had  been  friends  and  playmates,  of  the  young  Bumeys.  Both 
families  were  pleased  at  this  reunion  ;  a  larger  house  was  taken,  in  Queen 
Square,  that  they  might  all  reside  under  the  same  roof, — although  this 
dwelling  was  aflerwarids  exchanged  for  a  house  in  St.  Martin's  Street ;  and 
the  new  Mrs.  Bumey,  who  was  herself  highly  intellectual,  entered  with  in* 
telligent  delight  into  the  literary  circle  which  formed  the  solace  and  refresh- 
ment of  her  husband. 

Among  those  friends  who  were  accustomed  to  assemble  round  their  tea* 
table,  or  to  enliven  their  simple  early  supper,  were.  Sir  Robert  and  Lady 
Strange, — the  former  so  well  known  for  his  admirable  engravings,  and  hu 
lady  for  her  strong  sense  and  original  humour ;  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  the 
worthy  and  learned  Eklitor  of  Byron's  and  Cooke's  First  Voyages ;  Garrick, 
and  his  amiable  wife,  the  friend  of  Hannah  More ;  Barry,  the  Painter, 
whose  works  still  adorn  the  Adelphi ;  Mr.  Twining,  the  Translator  of 
Aristotle ;  Mason,  the  Poet ;  Mr.  Greville,  and  his  Lady,  the  latter  cele- 
brated as  the  Authoress  of  the  beautiful  "  Ode  to  Indifference  ;"  Dr.  Arm- 
strong ;  Arthur  Young,  the  Agriculturist,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Mrs* 
Bumey's ;  John  Hutton,  the  Moravian ;  the  musical  and  clever  La  Trobe, 
and  Nollekens  the  Sculptor.  To  these  might  be  added  many  others  of 
equal  or  superior  celebrity,  who  formed  part  of  Dr.  Bumey's  society,  as 
time  and  circumstances  brought  them  within  his  reach. 

But  the  companion  and  counsellor  who  was  dearest  to  himself,  and  most 
loved  and  honoured  by  his  youthful  group,  was  Mr.  Crisp.  This  gentle- 
man, several  years  older  than  Dr.  Bumey,  had  been  to  him  a  ^^  Guide, 
Philosopher,  and  Friend,"  in  early  life ;  they  had  then  been  separated  in  con- 
sequence of  Mr.  Crisp's  residing  on  the  continent  during  several  years,  but 
when  they  again  met,  their  intimacy  was  renewed  with  a  conhality  and 
delight  that  only  ended  with  life. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Crisp  had  given  up  the  world,  in  consequence  of  va- 
rious losses,  diminished  fortune,  and  disappointed  hopes;  and  he  had  fixed 
his  dwelling  in  an  old-fashioned  country-house,  called  Chesington  Hall,  not 
far  from  Kingston  in  Surrey,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  Hampton.  This 
mansion  stood  upon  a  large  and  nearly  desolate  common,  and  not  a  road 
or  even  a  track  led  to  it  from  Epsom,  which  was  the  nearest  town.  It  was 
encircled  by  ploughed  fields,  and  one-half  of  the  building  was  inhabited  by 
a  fiurmer  ;  while  in  the  remaining  portion  dwelt  the  proprietor,  Christopher 
Hamilton,  E<sq.,  with  whom  Mr.  Crisp  had  adopted  some  pic-nic  plan, 
which  enabled  him  to  consider  Chesington  as  his  decided  residence.  At  the 
death  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  house,  which  was  then  his  only  property,  de- 
volved to  his  maiden  sister,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  who,  with  her  niece.  Miss  Kitty 
Cooke,  continued  to  receive  Mr.  Crisp  as  an  inmate,  and  to  admit  other 
persons  as  occasional  boarders. 

This  independent  method  of  visiting  his  friend,  and  of  obtaining  country 
air  and  exercise  for  his  children,  exactly  suited  the  views  of  Dr.  Bumey, 
and  they  all  in  tum,  or  in  groups,  enjoyed  the  society  of  their  Chesington 
Daddy^  as  they  familiarly  called  Mr.  Crisp ;  while  he  was  indulgent  to 
all  their  youthful  vagaries,  and  amused  with  observing  their  different 
characters. 

AmoDg^  those  who  most  frequently  availed  themselves  of  Mrs.  Hamilton's 
arrangement,  was  Mrs.  Gast,  the  sister  of  Mr.  Crisp,  who,  whenever  she 
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quitted  her  house  at  Burford,  in  order  to  visit  her  brother,  fiuled  not  to  en- 
hance the  pleasure  of  the  Chesington  meetings  by  her  good  sense  and  kind 
nature,  added  to  a  considerable  d^ree  of  cultivation. 

But  whatever  might  offer  itself  of  occupation  or  amusement,  Fanny  con- 
tinued secretly,  yet  perseveringly,  her  own  literary  attempts.  When  in 
London,  she  used  to  write  in  a  little  play-room  up  two  pair  of  stairs,  which 
contained  the  toys  of  the  younger  children.  At  Lynn,  to  which  place  the 
Doctor^s  family  paid  annual  visits,  she  would  shut  herself  up  in  a  summer- 
house  which  they  called  Tlie  Cabiuj  and  there  unburden  her  mind,  by 
writing  the  tales  and  compositicms  with  which  her  fancy  abounded. 

To  none  but  her  sister  Susanna  was  the  secret  of  this  authorship  con- 
fided ;  and  even  she  could  seldom  hear  or  read  these  productions,  for  want 
of  private  opportunities  by  which  she  might  avoid  betraying  them  to 
others. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  the  vigilant  eye  of  their  mother- 
in-law  was  not  long  in  discovering  Fanny's  love  of  seclusion,  her  scraps 
of  writing,  and  other  tokens  of  her  favourite  employment,  which  excited  no 
small  alarm  in  her. 

Perhaps  if  she  had  desired  to  see  the  little  manuscripts  she  might 
have  perceived  in  them  traces  of  genius  worth  encouraging ;  but  while  her 
delicacy  prevented  such  investigation,  her  good  sense,  acting  upon  general 
principles,  led  her  to  inveigh  very  frequenUy  and  seriously  against  the  evil 
of  a  scribbling  turn  in  young  ladies — ^the  loss  of  time,  the  waste  of  thought, 
in  idle,  crude  inventions — and  the  (at  that  time)  utter  discredit  of  being 
known  as  a  female  writer  of  novels  and  romances. 

Whatever  conviction  these  strictures  may  have  produced,  they  at  least  so 
wrought  upon  Fanny's  sense  of  duty  and  obedience,  that  she  resolved  to 
make  an  auto  da  fe  of  all  her  manuscripts,  and,  if  possible,  to  throw  away 
her  pen.  Seizing,  therefore,  an  opportimity  when  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bumey 
were  from  home,  she  made  over  to  a  bbnfire  in  a  paved  play-court,  her 
whole  stock  of  prose  compositions,  while  her  faithful  Susanna  stood  by, 
weeping  at  the  conflagration.  Among  the  works  thus  immolated,  was  one 
tale  of  considerable  length,  the  "  History  of  Caroline  Evelyn"  the  mother  of 
Evelina. 

This  sacrifice  was  made  in  the  young  authoress's  fifleenth  year,  and  for 
some  weeks  she  probably  adhered  to  her  resolution  of  composing  no  more 
works  of  fiction,  and  began,  perhaps  as  a  less  objectionable  employment, 
the  Journal  which  she  continued  during  so  many  years.  But  the  peren- 
nial fountain  could  not  be  restrained ;  her  imagination  was  haunted  by  the 
singular  situations  "  to  which  Caroline  Evelyn's  infant  daughter  might  be 
exposed,  from  the  unequal  birth  by  which  she  hung  suspended  between  the 
elegant  connexions  of  her  mother,  and  the  vulgar  ones  of  her  grandmother ; 
thus  presenting  contrasts  and  mixtures  of  society  so  unusual,  yet,  under  the 
supposed  circumstances,  so  natural,  that  irresistibly,  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously, the  whole  story  of  "  Evelina  ;  or,  A  Young  Lady's  Entrance 
into  the  World,"  was  pent  up  in  the  inventor's  memory,  ere  a  paragraph 
was  committed  to  paper. 

Writing  was  to  her  always  more  difRcult  than  composing,  because  her 
time  and  her  pen  found  ample  employment  in  transcribing  for  her  father, 
who  was  occupied  at  every  spare  moment  with  preparations  for  his  great 
work,  "  Tub  General  History  op  Music." 

In  the  summer  of  1770,  Fanny  obtained  several  months  of  leisure  for  her 
own  studios  and  compositions,  as  Dr.  Burney  then  set  out  on  a  solitary  tour 
through  Franco  and  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  materials  for  his 
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an  unfinished  book,  though  he  liked  the  work ;  but  he  should  be  ready  to 
purchase  and  print  it  when  it  should  be  completed. 

Disappointed  at  this  stipulation,  reasonable  as  it  was,  the  inexperienced 
authoress  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  her  scheme  altogether  ;  and  yet,  as 
she  has  herself  observed,  **  to  be  thwarted  on  the  score  of  our  inclination^ 
acts  morefrequenily  as  a  spur  Uian  as  a  bridle  ;'*  so  that,  ere  another  year 
could  pan  away,  she  had  almost  involuntarily  completed  and  transcribed 
her  third  volume. 

But,  during  the  hesitation  occasioned  by  the  demand  of  Mr.  Lowndes, 
another  difficulty  occurred,  for  she  felt  a  .conscientious  scruple  whether  it 
would  be  right  to  allow  herself  such  an  amusement  unknown  to  her  father. 
She  had  never  tajcen  any  important  step  without  his  sanction,  and  had  now 
refrained  from  asking  it  through  confusion  at  acknowledging  her  authorship 
and  dread  of  his  desiring  to  see  her  performance.  However,  in  this,  as  in 
every  instance  during  her  life,  she  no  sooner  saw  what  was  her  duty,  tlian 
she  honestly  performed  it.  Seizing,  therefore,  an  opportunity  when  her  father 
was  bidding  her  a  kind  farewell,  preparatory  to  a  Chesington  visit,  she 
avowed  to  him  with  many  blushes,  **  her  secret  little  work,  and  her  odd  in- 
clination to  see  it  in  print ;"  adding,  that  her  brother  Charles  would  transact 
the  affair  with  a  bookseller  at  a  distance,  so  that  her  name  could  never  trans- 
pire, and  only  entreating  that  he  would  not  himself  ask  to  see  the  manu- 
script. **  His  amazement  was  even  surpassed  by  his  amusement ;  and  his 
laugh  was  so  gay,  that,  revived  by  its  cheering  sound,  she  lost  all  her  fears 
and  embarrassment,  and  heartily  joined  in  it,  though  somewhat  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  new  author-like  dignity.'' 

Dr.  Burney  thought  her  project  as  innocent  as  it  was  whimsical,  and 
kindly  embracing  her,  enjoined  her  to  be  careful  in  guarding  her  own 
incognita^  and  then  dropped  the  subject  without  even  asking  the  name  ot 
her  book. 

With  heightened  spirits  she  now  forwarded  the  packet  to  Mr.  Lowndes, 
who,  in  a  few  days,  signified  his  approbation,  and  sent  an  offer  of  twenty 
pounds  for  the  manuscript : — "  An  offer  which  was  accepted  with  alacrity, 
and  boundless  surprise  at  its  magnificence !" 

In  the  ensuing  January,  1778,  "  Evelina"  was  published ;  a  fact  which 
only  became  known  to  its  writer  from  her  hearing  the  newspaper  adver- 
ti^ment  read  accidentally  at  breakfast-time,  by  her  mother-in-law  Mrs. 
Burney. 

And  here  we  gladly  suspend  this  attempt  at  introducing  to  the  public  the 
Memoirs  of  Madame  D'Arblay.  From  this  period  till  her  marriage,  her 
Journal  contains  a  minute  and  animated  narrative  of  all  that  the  reader 
can  wish  to  know  concerning  her.  He  is  entreated  to  bear  in  mind  that  it 
was  originally  intended  for  no  eye  but  her  own,  though  she  afterwards  ex- 
tended the  privilege  to  her  sisters,  to  Mr.  Crisp,  and  to  Mrs.  Locke ;  making, 
for  these  trusted  friends,  as  she  has  herself  expressed  it,  "  a  window  in  her 
breast,"  yet  disclosing,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  ingenuous  confidence  such 
undeviating  uprightness  of  character,  such  unhackneyed  nobleness  of  feel- 
ing, that  now,  when  she  is  removed  far  above  the  reach  of  embarrassment 
or  pain  from  this  publication,  it  cannot  be  derogatory  to  her  beloved 
memory  to  make  known  her  inmost  thoughts,  as  far  as  she  has  left  them 
record^;  while  it  might  be  unjust  to  withhold  the  lessons  conveyed  inci- 
dentally, not  only  by  traits  of  filial  duty  and  generous  self-denial  in  the 
historian  herself,  but  by  the  picture  she  exhibits  of  domestic  virtues  in  the 
most  exalted  rank,  and  of  sound  discretion,  united  with  humble  faith  and 
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To  have  some  account  of  my  thoughts,  manners,  acquaintance  and  ac- 
tions, when  the  hour  arrives  at  which  time  is  more  nimhie  than  memory,  is 
the  reason  which  induces  me  to  keep  a  Journal— a  Journal  in  which  I  must 
confess  my  eoery  thought,  must  open  my  whole  heart. 

But  a  tlung  of  the  kind  ought  to  be  addressed  to  somebody — I  must  imagine 
myself  to  be  talking — ^talking  to  the  most  intimate  of  friends — ^to  one  in 
whom  I  should  take  delight  in  confiding,  and  feel  remorse  in  concealment : 
but  who  must  this  friend  be  t  To  make  choice  of  one  in  whom  I  can  but 
Ao^  rely,  would  be  to  frustrate  entirely  the  intention  of  my  plan.  The  only 
one  I  could  wholly,  totally  confide  in,  lives  in  the  same  house  with  me,  and 
not  only  never  has,  but  never  tri//,  leave  me  one  secret  to  tell  her.  To 
V!hom  then  nvusi  I  dedicate  my  wonderful,  surprising,  and  interesting 
adventures? — to  uihom  dare  I  reveal  my  private  opinion  of  my  nearest 
relations?  my  secret  thoughts  of  my  dearest  friends?  my  own  hopes, 
fears,  reflections,  and  dislikes  ? — Nobody. 

To  Nobody,  then,  will  I  write  my  Journal  ? — since  to  Nobody  can  I  be 
wholly  unreserved,  to  Nobody  can  I  reveal  every  thought,  every  wish  of 
my  heart,  with  the  most  unlimited  confidence,  the  most  unremitting  sincerity, 
to  the  end  of  my  life !  For  what  chance,  what  accident,  can  end  my  con- 
nexions with  Nobody  ?  No  secret  can  I  conceal  from  Nobody,  and  to 
Nobody  can  I  be  ever  unreserved.  Disagreement  cannot  stop  our  aflection 
-*time  itself  has  no  power  to  end  our  friendship.  The  love,  the  esteem  I 
entertain  for  Nobody,  Nobody's  self  has  not  power  to  destroy.  From 
Nobody  I  have  nothing  to  fear.  The  secrets  sacred  to  friendship  Nobody 
will  not  reveal ;  when  the  affair  is  doubtful.  Nobody  will  not  look  towards 
the  side  least  favourable. 

[The  tbore  are  the  opening  pusagei  of  Min  Bumey*f  Diary,  which  fhe  oommenoed 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  They  are  riven  becaute  they  express  in  the  writer*s  own 
words  her  draign  and  objects  in  ondertaking  a  task  the  results  of  which  are  now  about 
to  be  laid  before  the  world. 

That  portion  of  the  Diary  which  intervenes  between  the  abovenamed  period  and  the 
publication  of  **Evelina'*  (in  1778)  it  has  been  thought  right  to  withhold,— at  least  for  the 
present ; — ^fbr  though  it  is,  to  the  family  and  friends  of  the  writer,  quite  as  full  of  interest 
■fl  the  subsequent  portions,  the  interest  is  of  a  more  private  and  personal  nature  than  that 
which  attaches  to  the  Journal  after  its  writer  became  universally  known,  as  the  authoress 
of"  Evelina,"  «  Cecilia,-  &c. 

Whether  the  more  juvenile  portions  of  the  Journal  see  the  light  hereafter,  or  not,  wiD 
in  some  measure  depend  on  the  temper  in  which  the  portions  now  offered  may  be  received 
by  the  pablic.  In  the  mean  time,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  after  Mine  Bumey  had 
for  some  years  addressed  her  Journal  as  above  (to  **  Nobody**) — when  its  topics  bmn  to 
assume  a  more  genera]  and  public  interest,  she  changed  this  rather  embarrassing  feature 
of  her  plan,  and  addressed  these  records  of  her  life  and  thoughts  to  her  beloved  sister.  Miss 
Bonn  Burnev  (afterwards  Mrs.  Phillips),  and  occasionally  to  her  accomplished  and  vene- 
rated  friend,  Mr.  Crisp,  of  Chesington, — to  whom  the  packets  were  ferwarded  respectively, 
ihmi  time  to  time,  as  opportunities  offered.] 
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Tra  year  was  uAeied  in  by  a  snad  aad  abmC  acsgriraflDC  ev^sc !  At 
die  latter  end  of  Jamarr,  tbe'fiaenrr  wrjM  via  ^'wnd  v^  ^v^  int 
pnbBcatino  of  tbe  b^emoiis,  learaed,  a&d  umc  yrJ^xjoA  Fnaanr  B/sn^rjr  * 
I  doubt  not  but  this  memoraUe  a&zr  viH,  sa  B^srt  taKa.  ii  i  tab»:  ymA 
wbenoe  chrooologen  wiD  dale  tbe  zenE£b  of  the  p>ctle  an*  ]b>  !3taii  mi^t^  * 

Has  admirahfc  anthotew  bas  tnuBKd  ber  caotf  ^iaV/nd!^  y^xntm^p^^ 
Etkuiva  ;  0r,  a  Tmmg  Laify's  Emtramx  im$»  li<  TfV^  '■ 

Perhaps  this  maj  seenr  rather  a  hud  at^sxapC  ac^  tat>v  ^^  *  ^flOkJe 
whoae  knowledge  of  the  worid  b  i^erj  coofiaed,  and  wVMe  inrfawfkan,  as 
wcB  as  gtoition,  inchne  her  to  a  prhale  aad  doaaestir:  Bfe,  All  I  <«»  W199 
iigthat  I  have  only  piewuMed  to  tiace  the  jwridrnTtand  adtqiarga  v>  whidb 
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'  a  *'V^ung  woman^  is  liable ;  I  have  not  pretended  to  show  the  world  what 
it  actually  is,  but  what  it  appears  to  a  girl  of  seventeen ;  and  so  far  as  that, 
surely  any  girl  who  is  past  seventeen  may  safely  do  ?  The  motto  of  my 
excuse  shall  be  taken  from  Pope's  '*  Temple  of  Fame :'' 

In  eyery  work,  regard  the  writer*!  end ; 
None  e'er  can  oompaas  more  than  they  intend. 

About  the  middle  of  January,  my  cousin  Edward  brought  me  a  parcel, 
under  the  name  of  Graflon.  I  had,  some  little  time  before,  acquainted  both 
my  aunts  of  my  frolic.  They  will,  I  am  sure,  be  discreet ;  indeed,  I 
exacted  a  vow  from  them  of  strict  secrecy ;  and  they  love  me  with  such  partial 
kindness,  that  I  have  a  pleasure  in  reposing  much  confidence  in  them. 

I  immediately  conjectured  what  the  parcel  was,  and  found  the  following 
letter. 

TO  BfR.  GRAFTON. 

To  be  left  at  the  Orange  Coffee  Houm. 
Sir, 

I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  a  novel,  which  a  gentleman,  your 
acquaintance,  said  you  would  hand  to  him.  I  beg  with  expedition,  as  'tis 
time  it  should  be  published,  and  'tis  requisite  he  should  first  revise  it,  or  the 
reviewers  may  find  a  flaw. — ^I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Lowndes. 
Fleet  Street,  Jan.  7, 177a 

My  aunts,  now,  would  take  no  denial  to  my  reading  it  to  theniy  in 
order  to  mark  errata ;  and — to  cut  the  matter  short,  I  was  compelled  to 
communicate  the  affair  to  my  cousin  Edward,  and  then  to  obey  their  com- 
mands. 

Cf  course,  they  were  all  prodigiously  charmed  with  it.  My  cousin  now 
became  my  agent,  as  deputy  to  Charles,  with  Mr.  Lowndes,  and  when  I  had 
made  the  errata,  carried  it  to  him. 

The  book,  however,  was  not  published  till  the  latter  end  of  the  month. 
A  thousand  little  odd  incidents  happened  about  this  time,  but  I  am  not  in  a 
humour  to  recollect  them ;  however,  they  were  none  of  them  productive  of 
a  discovery  either  to  my  father  or  mother. 
/,  L6  ,  My  little  book,  I  am  told,  is  now  at  all  the  circulating  libraries.  I  havo 
an  exceeding  odd  sensation,  when  I  consider  that  it  is  now  in  the  power  of 
any  and  every  body  to  read  what  I  so  carefully  hoarded  even  from  my  best 
friends,  till  this  last  month  or  two ;  and  that  a  work  which  was  so  lately 
lodged,  in  all  privacy,  in  my  bureau,  may  now  be  seen  by  every  butcher 
and  baker,  cobbler  and  tinker,  throughout  the  three  kingdoms,  for  the  small 
tribute  of  threepence. 

My  aunt  Anne  and  Miss  Humphries  being  settled  at  this  time  at 
Brompton,  I  was  going  thither  with  Susan  to  tea,  when  Charlotte 
acquaiijM  me  that  they  were  then  employed  in  reading  "  Evelina"  to  the 
invalid,  'my  cousin  Richard.  My  sister  had  recommended  it  to  Miss  Hum- 
phries, and  my  aunts  and  Edward  agreed  that  they  would  read  it,  but  with- 
out  mentioning  any  thing  of  the  author. 

This  intelligence  gave  me  the  utmost  uneasiness— I  foresaw  a  thousand 
dangers  of  a  discovery— I  dreaded  the  indiscreet  warmth  oi  all  my  con* 
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fidao^     In  tradu  I  was  qpl 
iortahle  to  go  to  Ikuoyion,  i 

Upon  her  velnni,  I  vns  «o 
there  w«s  not  the  flDBaHeit  91 
chided  it  to  be  the  wwk-of  a 
to  Richard,  said  sevcml  tlai 
by  exdaiming*  **  if  s  a  thoan 

Finding  myself  anre  sale 
BrompCon  next  dar.  In  m 
the  midst  of  Mr.  THan'  k 
rejection  of  his  dangbier;  a 
**  How  i»ettT  that  is  T 

How  much  in  hick 
heaidher! 

a  thousand  things  that  had  been  Si 
not  for  a  moment  donhied  thai  the 

Comlbned  and  BHdeeasr  hr 
of  hearing  their  ofaaercatii 
after  I  had  been  near  two 
was  afraid  I  had 
she  was  leading 

«*  Vflkj/*  cried  ds, 
entertained  ;^  and  Terr 

I  must  own  I  snfiered  gveat  Qdhcndcx  jn  ancBnoBp  Xiuu 

was  upon  the  point  at  saying.  *^  Toe  a;*  •*?  *  g-jyi  ^  vni  m  iir-n^  «k 
could  scaroeiT  keep  mvseji  dub  naarng  -KkjKm-taitt  1  w  .ir-*.    aoii 
my  head  involantarilT.     How^ever.  I  ggc  of  -jiL'J»- Jlj 

Mo3n>AT.  Susan  and  I 
phries  coming  to  town.  S 
gave  us  to  midentand  that 
heard  afterwards  from  m  j 
could  talk  of  nothing  else, 
being  whoUj  unexpeelBd :  fiir  I  had 
extremely  cheap.     And  I 

were  sincere,  as  he  cominued  me  thac  m  sati  jkc  "x 
of  suspicion,  by  6Bffing  great  fiudt  wth  "*  E/p^imaT  b^^mtC  iir  xr  immmu^ 
ness  with  such  a  man  as  Lord  Onilk:. 

I  could  htLwe  answered  him  that  he  ooe&c  %>  bn»  muaiOPM  'fu*  ^v-omfii 
character  of  Evelina, — that  she  had  bem  ^'jugat  19  it  'iK  ^rrs^i^  y^rivr*-^ 
meet ;  that  she  knew  nothing  of  the  wrjiic,  mad  'joirr  «?K9C  f-^im  'tvr  mnniiap^ 
of  nature ;  and  that  her  tinBuhtr  always  it**»ane<  kt  f!''un  otmir  '*'  i^^>s^ 
that  Lord  OrriDe  was  seriooslT  attacf!^^  Vjr  ker.  La  fnr.>r.  I  'jvMrrr  i^r*--  'if^ 
him  read  the  preftce  again,  whete  she- 11  cui9£  "^^  u&Rniif  '/  ^tr.'.^r*-^ 
and  of  Nature  in  her  simplest  atfire.*^  Bit  I  fmrM  zsyiwsisrxut  vr,  v»'1  i««^ 
quainted  with  the  book,  and  I  lejutued  dbac  aa  nne^pvdr»t  •<^sir>^  ewjwi 
make  no  weightier  obfoctioa. 

It  seems,  to  mj  ntler  amazement,  Misi  nisui  i't  it»  z'a^im^  ^  msVjp' 
to  be  Anstev,  who  wvole  the  **  Bslh  Guide  T  Hrfw  isc«r>jbvi%  isiK  iu'.iw 
extraordinary  a  siipposifion !  But  dser  hrre  bcdb  '^c  *;!»^«i  <drj«^  r  w,  tuLf  n. 
honour  that,  but  kx  RichanTs  anger  as  E«^(^na*s  iamk^wim^  I  90f%*^  *rM\sA 
brieve  they  did  not  snspect  me.  I  never  weal  to  hrmt^m  wxarj-^r  ixi^^^^ 
the  third  T^ume  in  Riclmid's  hands;  he  speaks  </  di  tie  dbkaKStert  m  i 
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they  were  his  acquaintance,  and  praises  different  parts  perpetually :  both  he 
and  Miss  Humphries  seem  to  have  it  by  heart,  for  it  is  always  d  propos  to 
whatever  is  the  subject  of  discourse,  and  their  whole  conversation  almost 
consists  of  quotations  from  it. 

As  Richard's  recovery  seemed  now  confirmed,  his  Worcester  friends  grew 
impatient  to  see  him,  and  he  fixed  upon  Tuesday  to  leave  town :  to  the  great 
regret  of  us  all,  glad  as  we  were  that  he  was  able  to  make  the  journey. 
Sunday,  therefore,  was  settled  for  his  making  a  last  visit  at  our  house,  that 
he  might  again  see  my  fother,  and  try  his  own  strength. 

I  now  grew  very  uneasy,  lest  Miss  Humphries  and  Richard  should  speak 
of  the  book  to  my  mother,  and  lest  she  should  send  for  it  to  read,  upon  their 
recommendation ;  for  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  the  danger  I  should  run 
from  my  own  consciousness,  and  various  other  causes,  if  the  book  were 
brought  into  the  house.  I  therefore  went  on  Saturday  morning  to  consult 
with  my  aunt  at  Brompton.  She  advised,  nay,  besought  me  to  tell  them  the 
real  state  of  the  case  at  once ;  but  I  could  not  endure  to  do  that,  and  so,  afler 
much  pondering,  I  at  last  determined  to  take  my  chance. 

Richard,  in  handing  me  some  macaroons,  chose  to  call  them  macaronies^ 
and  said,  "  Come,  Miss  Fanny,  you  mtist  have  some  of  these, — they  are  all 
Sir  Clement  Wilioughby% — all  in  the  highest  style, — and  I  am  sure  to  be 
like  him  will  recommend  them  to  yoUj  for  his  must  be  a  very  favourite 
character  with  you ;  a  character  in  the  Jirst  style,  give  me  leave  to  assure 

you." 

****** 

March  30. — I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  my  dear  Charles,  in  which 
he  informs  me  that  he  has  subscribed  to  a  circulating  library  at  Reading, 
and  then  he  adds,  'M  am  to  have  '  Evelina'  to-day ;  the  man  told  me  it  was 
spoken  very  highly  of,  and  very  much  inquired  afler ;  that,  as  yet,  there 
has  been  no  critique  upon  it ;  but  that  it  was  thought  one  of  the  best  publi- 
cations we  have  had  for  a  long  time." 

As  to  a  critique,  it  is  with  fear  and  fidgets  I  await  it.  Next  Wednesday 
I  expect  to  be  in  one  of  the  reviews.— Oh  Heavens !  what  should  I  do  if  I 
were  known,  for  I  have  very  little  doubt  I  shall  be  horribly  mauled. 

****** 

I  will  copy  the  Monthly  Review  of  my  book ;  in  the  Critical  I  have  not 
yet  appeared. 

But  hold — first  in  order  comes  the  London  Review  for  February  1778, 
by  W.  Kenrick. 

"  Evelina. — ^The  history  of  a  young  lady  exposed  to  very  critical  situa- 
tions. There  is  much  more  merit,  as  well  respecting  style,  as  character 
and  incident,  than  is  usually  to  be  met  with  in  modem  novels." 

From  the  Monthly  Review  for  April  1778. 

"  Evelina ;  or,  a  Young  Lady's  Entrance  into  the  World. — ^This  novel 
has  given  us  so  much  pleasure  in  the  perusal,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it  one  of  the  most  sprightly,  entertaining,  and  agreeable  produc- 
tions of  this  kind  that  has  of  late  fallen  under  our  notice.  A  great  variety 
of  natural  incidents,  some  of  the  comic  stamp,  render  the  narrative  ex- 
tremely interesting.  The  characters,  which  are  agreeably  diversified,  are 
conceived  and  drawn  with  propriety,  and  supported  with  spirit.  The  whole 
is  written  with  great  ease  and  command  of  language.  From  this  commenda- 
tion we  must,  however,  except  the  character  of  a  son  of  Neptune,  whose 
manners  are  rather  those  of  a  rough,  uneducated  country  squire  than  those 
of  a  genuine  sea-captain." 
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Here  I  am,  and  liere  I  kmvt 

jnwmaiirnng  ;  hoWCTCTj  9S  I  WgWCT  hmd  ID 

I  wUl  Dol--iit  ksMt  this  j«ar,  tbe  im  cf 
my  fiiToorile  okl  bobby  koiic, 

I  came  hitfaer  tbe  fint  wuik  m 
has  been  slow  and  sme ;  bm  as  I 
first,  I  found  so  modi  time  to 
with  a  little  pmrale  spoit  with 
have  some  r^ht  to  iDake  free 
read  it  to  Mr.  Cnsp,  at  ha 
and  introduoed  it  myselfl 

I  told  him  it  was'  a  book 
my  cousin  Richard  dming  his 
that  I  thought  he  would  not  gn^ 
embarrassed  me  bynnfaid^y 
and  "'  What  I  thought  of  it'Pand 
evaded  any  direct  or  satis&ctoiy 
any  idea  of  suqiicion,  that  my  popfexitT 

At  length,  he  desired  me  to  begin  leaiitng  to 
voioe  with  the  little  introdiirtory  ode,  for  as  AM 
sincere  efiusioa  of  my  heart,  I  ooidd 
written  in  my  own  name  and  character :  I 
kept  the  book  out  of  his  sight,  that,  to  this  day.  he 
Indeed,  I  have,  since,  heartity  mptmaud  that  I  read  mmm  of 
for  I  found  it  a  much  more  awkward  thing  thaa  I  had 
quite  fidtered  when  I  began  it,  which,  however.  I  paaod  <dr  £:r  ^tt 
remaining  weakness  of  longs ;  and,  in  short,  m^  an 
meat,  which  I  could  not  for  a  page  together  repfess,  the  hcnk,  by  xsy 
ing,  lost  all  manner  of  spirk. 

Nevertheless,  though  he  has  by  no  means  trestad  it  -wrje^  :^ 
lavishly  bestowed  upon  it  from  odier  qoarters,  I  had  the  na^iifii  urn  to  <^ 
serve  that  he  was  even  greedily  eager  to  go  on  with  it ;  so  thai  I 
the  story  caught  his  attention :  and,  indeed,  allowing  for  ray  mtamUmg 
ing,  he  gave  it  quite  as  much  cre£t  as  I  bad  any  xeasoa  fo  exf^n,  Bia, 
now  that  I  was  sensible  of  my  error  in  being  my  own  uniCi"as  of  the 
ceremonies,  I  determined  to  leave  to  Hetty  the  thod  vohmK.  wad  theRw 
fore  pretended  I  had  not  brought  it.  He  was  in  a  delight^  ill  hnimiar 
about  it,  and  I  enjoyed  his  impatience  for  more  thaa  I  fhosU  hare  done  his 
forbearance.    H^ty,  theielcxe,  when  she  comes,  has  wndrrtilrfa  V> 


I  have  had  a  visit  from  my  beloved  Susy,  who,  with  my  nxitheT  a»d  liole 
Sally,*  spent  a  day  here,  to  my  no  small  satisfocdon ;  and  pet  I  was  pot 
into  an  embarrassment,  of  which  I  even  yet  know  not  what  will  l0t  ti^  end, 
during  their  short  stay :  for  Mr.  Crisp,  befote  my  nMdier,  very  an^Ms^ft^j 
said  to  Susan,  ^O,  pray  Susette,  do  send  me  die  third  XKihtn^  *A*'  Evelina;' 
Fanny  brought  me  the  two  first  on  purpose,  I  believe,  U>  tantaltxe  roe.^ 

I  felt  myself  in  a  ferment ;  and  Susan,  too,  looked  foolish,  and  knew  not 
what  to  answer.  As  I  sat  on  the  same  sofo  with  him,  I  gave  him  a  gentle 
shove,  as  a  token,  which  he  could  not  but  understand,  that  be  had  said 
something  wrong — though  I  believe  he  could  not  imagine  %chat,  lodeed, 
how  should  he  7 


*  Dr.  Boroej^  dsaffater  ky  his  teeoad  wife. 

2» 
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My  mother  instantly  darted  forward,  and  repeated  ^  EoeUna — ^what's 
that,  pray  ?" 

A^in  Ijcked  Mr.  Crisp,  who,  very  much  perplexed,  said,  in  a  hoggling 
manner,  that  it  was  a  novel — ^he  supposed  from  the  circulating  library— 
"  only  a  trumpery  novdj'* 

Ah,  my  dear  daddy !  thought  I,  you  would  have  devised  some  other  sort 
of  speech,  if  you  knew  all !— but  he  was  really,  as  he  well  might  be,  quite 
at  a  loss  for  what  I  waaUed  him  to  say. 

**  You  have  had  it  here,  then,  have  you  ?"  continued  my  mother. 

"  Yes — two  of  the  volumes,"  said  Mr.  Crisp. 

^  What,  had  you  them  from  the  library  ?"  asked  my  mother. 

•*  No,  ma*am,"  answered  I,  horribly  frightened,  "  from  my  sister." 

The  truth  is,  the  books  are  Susan's,  who  bought  them  the  first  day  of 
publication  ;  but  I  did  not  dare  own  that,  as  it  would  have  been  almost  an 
acknowledgment  of  all  the  rest.  She  asked  some  further  questions,  to 
which  we  made  the  same  sort  of  answers,  and  then  the  matter  dropped* 
Whether  it  rests  upon  her  mind,  or  not,  I  cannot  tell. 

Susan  and  I  were  next  forced  to  exert  our  wits  for  some  excuse  to  Mr. 
Crisp,  for  my  checking  him. 

Two  days  after,  I  received  from  Charlotte  a  letter  the  most  interesting 
that  could  be  written  to  me,  for  it  acquainted  me  that  my  dear  father  was,  at 
length,  reading  my  book,  which  has  now  been  published  six  months. 

How  this  has  come  to  pass,  I  am  yet  in  the  dark  ;  but,  it  seems  the  very 
moment  almost  that  my  mother  and  Susan  and  Sally  left  the  house,  he 
desired  Charlotte  to  bring  him  the  Monthly  Review  ;  she  contrived  to  look 
over  his  shoulder  as  he  opened  it,  which  he  did  at  the  account  of  '*  Evditta  ; 
CTy  a  Young  Lady^s  Entrance  into  the  Worlds  He  read  it  with  great 
earnestness,  then  put  it  down  ;  and  presently  after  snatched  it  up,  and  read 
it  again.  Doubtless,  his  paternal  heart  felt  some  agitation  for  his  girl,  in 
reading  a  review  of  her  publication ! — how  he  got  at  the  name,  I  cannot 
imagine. 

Soon  afler,  he  turned  to  Charlotte,  and  bidding  her  come  close  to  him, 
he  put  his  finger  on  the  word  ^*-  Evelina,"  and  sa3ring,  the  knew  what  it  waSj 
bade  her  write  down  the  name,  and  send  the  man  to  Lowndes,  as  if  for 
herself.     This  she  did,  and  away  went  William. 

.  He  then  told  Charlotte,  that  he  had  never  known  the  naftie  of  it  till  the 
day  before.  ^Tis  strange  how  he  got  at  it !  He  added  that  I  had  come  off 
vastly  well  in  this  review,  except  for  the  Captain.  Charlotte  told  him  it 
had  also  been  in  Kenrick's  review,  and  he  desired  her  to  copy  out  for  him 
what  was  said  in  both  of  them.  He  asked  her,  too,  whether  I  had  mentioned 
the  work  was  by  a  lady  7 

When  William  returned,  he  took  the  books  from  him,  and  the  moment 
he  was  gone,  opened  the  first  volume — and  opened  it  upon  the  ode  ! 

How  great  must  have  been  his  astonishment,  at  seeing  himself  so  ad- 
dressed !  Indeed,  Charlotte  says,  he  looked  all  amazement,  read  a  line  or 
two  with  great  eagerness,  and  then,  stopping  short,  he  seemed  quite  affected, 
and  the  tears  started  into  his  eyes :  dear  soul !  I  am  sure  they  did  into 
mine,  nay,  I  even  sobbed,  as  I  read  the  account. 

I  believe  he  was  obliged  to  go  out  before  he  advanced  much  further.  But 
the  next  day  I  had  a  letter  from  Susan,  in  which  I  heard  that  he  had  begun 
reading  it  with  Lady  Hales,  and  Miss  Coussmaker,  and  that  they  liked  it 
vastly  1 

Lady  Hales  spoke  of  it  very  Innocently,  in  the  highest  terms,  declaring 
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she  was  sore  it  was  wriUeu  hy  sunrinwlf  m  M^  Ek. 
marks  of  real  genius !    She  added,  "^  ke  BBiE  be  a 

How  ridiciilous!  but  Miss  CiiihiibF 
for  she  gave  it  as  A«r  opinioD,  that  the 
there  was  such  a  remarkable  delicacy  in  tke 
notwithstanding  the  groesneM  and  vid^uirraf 
that  all  oaths  and  indelicate  wofds 
that  she  could  not  but  suspect  the  writer  was  a 
withstanding  the  prefiuse  declared  that  the 
she  hoped,  that  if  the  book  drcnbiBd  as 
would  be  tempted  to  make  a  daaourcrj. 

Ha!  ha!  ha!— that's  mj  answer, 
already  acquainted  with  the  writer  they 
have,  then,  my  fiither's  ml  and  Jbmi 
Uush  to  write,  even  for  my  own  pmaie 
hy  no  means  sufier  to  pass  CBreoordBd. 
nothing  so  grateful  to  me. — I  wffl'oopy  his 
solemn  declaration  of  their 

^  Upon  my  word  I  think  it  die 
and,  in  some  respects,  belter  than  his ! 
with  it;  there  are,  perhaps, 
Mirvan's  trick  upon  Lvrel  is,  I  thnak, 
even  disgusting  in  it:  howeiter,  tha 
will  scarce  bear  an  irapfotemenL 
need  write — I  dedare  as  good  as  I 
character  b  just  what  it  dmU  he : 
there  is  a  boldness  in  k  that 

aduanedof  being  better  than  the 

too,  so  perfectly  inwypnt 

fiuher,  Sir  John  Befanool, 

Ladv  Hales  and  Mias 

it  made  them  quite  iD:  it  is, 

manner!^ 
This  aoooont  deti^bied  me 

dream  of  ever  being  so 

worid  put  together,  wooi 

that  of  my  belofvd  fiaher.    He  loU 

her  set ;  and  that  be  heard  Lidy  Sm 

lina''  is  still  tracdiine  im  the  gnat  wmiir 

Soonafierthb  naiaiaaw  ifif ,  mr  aMrBsrr  ^smm  jdter  th, 

few  days.    Mr.  Crisp  ahnoat  msmaSaoi^  i^RC  jer  iue  ^im  ^tun 

of  Evdina," but, as  she  bad  Kt  tasae'ii  0riv  mh  c 

that  it  was  lent  to  Mi«. .    Whie  li^  wm  witi  ta,  Iwn^  #t^mt^*. 

when  I  was  not  present,  be  asked  ker  t[  laj  vifCj  wk  yr  wa  «w^  ^ 

suspected  fer  the  aothor!    ^^SoT'  ^^wuL'^imLimt  ritfit^wutUf  -*  n^ 

she  praised  it  very  fiveiy:  and  be  im»im\t  in  id  «k  aiuc 

What  win  all  thb  eooae  lo  ! — wibespc  wH  z  ^sui  *  tati  i^^su  wt^  «f^. 

shall  I  wake  from  the  viaoa  c£  waek  agifnrtWc  nif99sai  *  Kr  ^  tturO-^  am^ 

how  to  bdieve  it  rcaL 

Wen,  I  cannot  hot  i^oioa  dbat  I  yMoMK  r^  WMr.  htl^  m  1  ^^t^ 

jmagiwad  how  it  would  &e;  fcr  btfi^s^  £  vm  v>giwirta^?t  iM:  v.  MMit 

diversion,— and  nMmg  of  the  iam^p^^siiBm.  «wr,    )hr  5  i^l^    titiUr  % 

change  irtff  happen,  fer  I  am  by  nr>  aMnna  #w  aurwK  m  let.  anvkwi^  «h#^ 
wOl  he  oMlennpiBd.'  Inieaiyin  im  Mat  if  iv^  fptaaM^ 
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fiu^oD  that  I  feel,  an  inward  somethings  which  I  cannot  account  for,  pre* 
pares  me  to  expect  a  reverse ;  for  the  more  the  book  is  drawn  into  notice, 
the  more  exposed  it  becomes  to  criticism  and  remark. 


MISS  F.  BURNEY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

ChesingtoQ,  Friday,  July  25, 177a 
My  dear  and  most  kind  Father, 

The  request  you  have  condescended  to  make  me,  I  meant  to  anti- 
cipate in  my  last  letter.  How  good  you  are  to  pave  the  way  for  my  secrets 
being  favourably  received,  by  sparing  your  ofwn  time  and  breath  to  gain  the 
book  attention  and  partiality !  I  can't  express  a  third  part  of  either  the 
gratitude  or  pleasure  I  feel  upon  hearing  from  Susy,  that  you  are  reading 
it  aloud  to  my  mother ;  because  I  well  know  nothing  can  give  it  so  good  a 
chance  with  her. 

Will  you  tell,  or  shall  I  write  to  my  mother  ?  I  believe  she  will  not  be 
all  surprise,  for  I  fancy  she  is  not  totally  without  suspicion ;  but  pray  be 
80  kind  as  to  tell  her,  that  it  was  not  want  of  confidence  in  her^  but  in 
myself^  that  occasioned  my  reserve  and  privacy.  She  knows  how  severe 
a  critic  I  think  her,  and  therefore  I  am  sure  cannot  wonder  I  should  dread 
a  lash  which  I  had  no  other  hope  of  escaping  from,  but  flight  or  disguise. 
Indeed,  the  thoughts  of  "  hot  rolls  and  butter  in  July"  could  not  have  a 
more  indelicate  efiect  on  my  Lord  Ogleby,  than  those  had  upon  me  which 
followed  the  news  of  "  Evelina's"  visit  to  St.  Martin's  Street. 

However,  Susan  comforts  me  with  assurances  that  things  are  in  a  pretty 
good  way ;  and  therefore  I  am  willing  to  flatter  myself  that,  hearing  who 
is  the  writer  will  rather  serve  to  blunt  than  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  criticism. 
I  am  sure  it  does  with  you^  or  your  patience  and  precious  time  could  never 
wade  through  three  volumes  of  that  sort;  and  I  encourage  myself,  in 
regard  to  my  mother,  with  the  knowledge  that  no  person's  feelings  will  be 
so  likely  to  prove  infectious  to  her  as  yours.  She  must  not  be  angry  if  I 
own  I  heartily  hope  she  will  not  escape  the  contagion. 

My  mother  will  the  sooner  pardon  my  privacy,  when  she  hears  that 
even  from  you  I  used  every  method  in  my  power  to  keep  my  trash  con- 
cealed, and  that  I  even  yet  know  not  in  what  Manner  you  got  at  the  name 
of  it.  Indeed,  I  only  proposed,  like  my  friends  the  Miss  Branghtons^  a 
little  ''  private  fiin,"  and  never  once  dreamt  of  extending  my  confidence 
beyond  my  sisters. 

As  to  Mrs.  Thrale, — your  wish  of  telling  her  quite  unmans  me;  I  shook 
80,  when  I  read  it,  that,  had  any  body  been  present,  I  must  have  betrayed 
myself;  and,  indeed,  many  of  my  late  letters  have  given  me  such  extreme 
surprise,  and  perturbation,  that  I  believe  nothing  could  have  saved  me  from 
Mr.  Crisp's  discernment,  had  he  seen  me  during  my  first  reading.  How- 
ever, he  has  not  an  idea  of  the  kind. 

But  if  you  do  tell  Mrs.  Thrale,  won't  she  think  it  strange  where  I  can 
have  kept  company,  to  describe  such  a  family  as  the  Braughtons,  Mr. 
Brown,  and  some  others?  Indeed,  (thank  Heaven!)  I  don't  myself  recol- 
lect ever  passing  half-an-hour  at  a  time  with  any  one  person  quite  so  bad  ; 
so  that,  I  am  afraid  she  will  conclude  I  must  have  an  innate  vulgarity  of 
ideas,  to  assist  me  with  such  coarse  colouring  for  the  objects  of  my  imagi- 
nation. Not  that  I  suppose  the  book  would  be  better  received  by  her,  for 
having  characters  very  pretty,  and  all  alike.  My  only  fear,  in  regard  to 
that  particular,  is  for  poor  Miss  Bayes  ! — If  I  were  able  to  *'  insinuate  the 
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plot  into  the  boxes,**  I  should  build  my  defence  upon  Swifl*s  maxim,  that 
"a  nice  man  is  a  man  of  nasty  ideas/*  I  should  certainly  have  been 
more  finical,  had  I  foreseen  what  has  happened,  or  had  the  most  remote 
notion  of  being  known  by  Mrs.  Thrale  for  the  scribe.  However,  'tis 
perhaps  as  well  as  it  is ;  for  these  kind  of  compositions  lose  all  their  spirit 
if  they  are  too  scrupulously  corrected :  besides,  if  I  had  been  very  nice,  I 
must  have  cleared  away  so  much,  that,  like  poor  Mr.  Twiss  afler  his  friends 
had  been  so  obliging  as  to  give  his  book  a  scourge,  nothing  but  hum-drum 
matter  of  fact  would  be  lefl. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  sir.  Pray  give  my  duty  to  my  mother,  and  pray  let 
her  know,  afler  the  great  gun  is  gone  off,  that  1  shall  anxiously  wait  to 
bear  her  opinion :  and  believe  me  ever  and  ever 

Your  dutiful  and  most  afiectionate, 

FRAlfCBSCA  SCRIBLESUS. 


JOURNAL  RESUMED. 

July  25. — Mrs.  Cholmondeley  has  been  reading  and  praising  "  Evelina,** 
and  my  father  is  quite  delighted  at  her  approbation,  and  told  Susan  that  I 
could  not  have  had  a  greater  compliment  than  making  two  such  women  my 
friends  as  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  for  they  were  severe  and 
knowing,  and  afraid  of  praising  d.  tort  et  d  trovers^  as  their  opinions  are 
liable  to  be  quoted. 

Mrs.  Thrale  said  she  had  only  to  complain  it  was  too  short.  She  recom- 
mended it  to  my  mother  to  read ! — how  droll ! — and  she  told  her  she  would 
be  much  entertained  with  it,  for  there  was  a  great  deal  of  human  life  in  it, 
and  of  the  manners  of  the  present  times,  and  added  that  it  was  written  "  by 
somebody  who  knows  the  top  and  the  bottom,  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of 
mankind."  She  has  even  lent  her  set  to  my  mother,  who  brought  it  home 
with  her  I 

By  the  way,  I  have  again  resumed  my  correspondence  with  my  friend 
Mr.  Lowndes.  When  I  sent  the  errata  I  desired  to  have  a  set,  directed  to 
Mr.  Graflon,  at  the  Orange  Coffee  House ;  for  1  had  no  copy  but  the  one 
he  sent  me  to  make  the  errata  from,  which  was  incomplete  and  unbound. 
However,  I  heard  nothing  at  all  from  him  ;  €uid  therefore,  afler  some  con- 
nderation,  and  much  demur,  I  determined  to  make  an  attempt  once  more ; 
for  roy  father  told  me  it  was  a  shame  that  I  the  author,  should  not  have 
even  one  set  of  my  o.wn  work  ;  I  ought,  he  said,  to  have  had  six :  and 
indeed,  he  is  oflen  quite  enraged  that  Lowndes  gave  no  more  for  the  MS.— 
but  I  was  satisfied, — and  that  sufficed. 

I  therefore  wrote  him  word,  that  I  supposed,  in  the  hurry  of  his  business, 
and  variety  of  his  concerns,  he  had  forgotten  my  request,  which  I  now 
repeated.  I  also  added,  that  if  ever  the  book  went  through  another  edition, 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  timely  notice,  as  I  had  some  corrections  and  altera- 
tions to  propose. 

I  received  an  immediate  answer,  and  intelligence  from  my  sisters,  that 
he  had  sent  a  set  of ."  Evelina"  most  elegantly  bound.  The  answer  I  will 
copy. 

Fleet  Street,  Jaly  2, 1778. 

Sir, — I  bound  up  a  set  for  you  the  first  day  I  had  them,  and  hoped  by 
some  means  to  hear  from  you.  The  Great  World  send  here  to  buy 
•*  Evelina."    A  polite  lady  said,  Do,  Mr.  Lowndes,  give  me  "  Evelina,"  I 
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am  treated  as  unfashionable  for  not  having  read  it.  I  think  the  impression 
will  be  sold  by  Christmas.  If  meantime,  or  about  that  time,  you  favour  me 
with  any  commands,  I  shall  be  proud  to  observe  them. 

Your  obliged  servant, 

J.  Lowndes. 
7b  Mr.  Grafijon. 

MISS  F.  BURNEY,  TO  MISS  S.  BURNEY. 

ChesingtoD,  July  5, 1778. 
My  dearest  Susy, 

Don't  you  think  there  must  be  some  wager  depending  among  the 
little  curled  imps  who  hover  over  us  mortals,  of  how  much  flummery  goes 
to  turn  the  head  of  an  authoress  ?  Your  last  communication  very  near  did 
my  business ;  for,  meeting  Mr.  Crisp  ere  I  had  composed  myself,  I  "  tipt 
him  such  a  touch  of  the  heroics"  as  he  has  not  seen  since  the  time  when  I 
was  so  much  celebrated  for  dcmcing  "  Nancy  Dawson."  I  absolutely  longed 
to  treat  him  with  one  of  Captain  Mirvan's  frolics,  and  to  fling  his  wig 
out  of  the  window.  I  restrained  myself,  however,  from  the  apprehension 
that  they  would  imagine  I  had  a  universal  spite  to  that  harmless  piece  of 
goods,  which  I  have  already  been  known  to  treat  with  no  little  indignity. 
He  would  fain  have  discovered  the  reason  of  my  skittishness ;  but  as  I 
could  not  tell  it  him,  I  was  obliged  to  assure  him  it  would  be  lost  time  to 
inquire  further  into  my  flights,  since  ''  true  no  meaning  puzzles  more  than 
wit,"  and,  therefore,  begging  the  favour  of  him  to  "  set  me  down  an  055,"  I 
suddenly  retreated. 

My  dear,  dear  Dr.  Johnson!  what  a  charming  man  you  are!  Mrs. 
Cholmondeley,  too,  I  am  not  merely  prepared  but  determined  to  admire ; 
for  really  she  has  shown  so  much  penetration  and  sound  sense  of  late,  that 
I  think  she  will  bring  about  a  union  between  Wit  and  Judgment,  and  though 
their  separation  has  been  so  long  and  though  their  meetings  have  been  so 
few. 

But,  Mrs.  Thrale !  she — she  is  the  goddess  of  my  idolatry ! — ^What  an 
ilogt  is  hers  ! — an  kloge  that  not  only  delights  at  first,  but  proves  more  and 
more  flattering  every  time  it  is  considered  ! 

I  often  think  when  I  am  counting  my  laurels,  what  a  pity  it  would  have 
been  had  I  popped  off  in  my  last  illness,  without  knowing  what  a  person  of 
consequence  I  was ! — and  I  sometimes  think  that,  were  I  now  to  have  a 
relapse,  I  could  never  go  off  with  so  much  kclai!  I  am  now  at  the  summit 
of  a  high  hill ;  my  prospects  on  one  side  are  bright,  glowing,  and  invitingly 
beautiful ;  but  when  I  turn  round,  I  perceive,  on  the  other  side,  sundry 
caverns,  gulfs,  pits,  and  precipices,  that,  to  look  at,  make  my  head  giddy 
and  my  heart  sick.  I  see  about  me,  indeed,  many  hills  of  far  greater  height 
and  sublimity ;  but  I  have  not  the  strength  to  attempt  climbing  them ;  if  I 
move,  it  must  be  downwards.  I  have  already,  I  fear,,  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  my  abilities,  and  therefore  to  stand  still  will  be  my  best  policy. 

But  there  is  nothing  under  heaven  so  difficult  to  do.  Creatures  who  are 
formed  for  motion  must  move,  however  great  their  inducements  to  forbear. 
The  wisest  course  I  could  take,  would  be  to  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  writing ; 
then  would  the  cry  be,  "  Tis  pity  she  does  not  go  on  I — she  might  do  some- 
thing  better  by  and  by,"  &c.  &c.  Evelifia,  as  a  first  and  a  youthful  publi- 
cation, has  been  received  with  the  utmost  favour  and  lenity ;  but  would  a 
future  attempt  be  treated  with  the  same  mercy  ? — no,  my  dear  Susy,  quJte 
the  contrary;  there  would  not,  indeed,  be  the  same  plea  to  save  it;  it  would 
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DO  longer  be  a  young  lady's  firtt  appearance  in  public ;  those  who  have 
met  with  less  indulgence  would  all  peck  at  any  second  work ;  and  even 
those  who  most  encouraged  the  first  ofispring,  might  prove  enemies  to  the 
second,  by  receiving  it  with  expectations  which  it  could  not  answer :  and 
so,  between  either  the  friends  or  the  foes  of  the  eldest,  the  second  would 
stand  an  equally  bad  chance,  and  a  million  of  flaws  which  were  overlooked 
in  the  former,  would  be  ridiculed  tfs  villanous  and  intolerable  blunders  in 
the  latter. 

But,  though  my  eyes  cu^he  as  I  strain  them  to  look  forward,  the  tempta- 
tions before  me  are  almost  irresistible;  and  what  you  have  transcribed  from 
Mrs.  Thrale  may,  perhaps,  prove  my  destruction. 

So  you  wish  to  have  some  of  the  sayings  of  the  folks  here  about  (he  book  ? 
I  am  sure  I  owe  you  all  the  communications  I  can  possibly  give  ypu ;  but 
I  have  now  nothing  new  to  o^r,  for  the  same  strain  prevails  here  as  in 
town ;  and  no  one  will  be  so  obliging  to  me  as  to  put  in  a  little  abuse :  so 
that  I  fear  you  will  be  satiated  with  the  sameness  of  people's  remarks. 
Yet,  what  can  I  do  ?  If  they  unU  be  so  disagreeable  and  tiresome  as  to  be 
all  of  one  mind,  bow  is  it  to  be  helped  ?  I  can  only  advise  you  to  follow 
my  example,  which  is,  to  accommodate  my  philosophy  to  thei*  insipidity ; 
and  in  this  I  have  so  wonderfully  succeeded,  that  I  hear  their  commendations 
not  merely  with  patience,  but  even  with  a  degree  of  pleasure  !  Such,  my 
dear  Susy,  is  the  efiect  of  true  philosophy. 

You  desire  Kitty  Cooke's  remarks  in  particular.  I  have  none  to  give  you 
for  none  can  I  get.  To  the  serious  part  she  indeed  listens,  and  seems  to 
think  it  may  possibly  be  very  fine ;  but  she  is  quite  lost  when  the  Brangh* 
tons  and  Madame  Duval  are  mentioned; — she  hears  their  speeches  very 
composedly,  and  as  words  of  course ;  but  when  she  hears  them  followed  by 
loud  bursts  of  laughter  from  Hetty,  Mr.  Crisp,  Mrs.  Gast,  and  Mr.  Bumey, 
she  stares  with  the  gravest  amazement,  and  looks  so  aghast,  and  so  dis- 
tressed to  know  where  the  joke  can  be,  that  I  never  dare  trust  myself  to  look 
at  her  for  more  than  an  instant.  Were  she  to  speak  her  thoughts,  I  am  sure 
she  would  ask  why  such  common  things,  that  pass  every  day,  should  be 
printed  ?  And  all  the  derision  with  which  the  party  in  general  treat  the 
Branghtons,  I  can  see  she  feels  herself,  with  a  plentiful  addition  of  astonish- 
ment, for  the  author  / 

By  the  way,  not  a  human  being  here  has  the  most  remote  suspicion  of  the 
fact ;  I  could  not  be  more  secure  were  I  literally  unknown  to  them.  And 
there  is  no  end  to  the  ridiculous  speeches  perpetually  made  to  me,  by  all  of 
them  in  turn,  though  quite  by  accident. 

**  Ain't  you  sorry  this  sweet  book  is  done  1"  said  Mrs.  Gast. 

A  silly  little  laugh  was  the  answer. 

"  Ah  !'*  said  Patty,  "  'tis  the  sweetest  book ! — don't  you  think  so,  Miss 
Bumey  V 

N.B.  Answer  as  above. 

**  Pray,  Miss  Fan,"  says  Mrs.  Hamilton,  "  who  wrote  it  ?" 

"  Really  I  never  heard." 

'Cute  enough  that,  Miss  Snkey ! 

I  desired  Hetty  to  miss  the  verses ;  for  I  can't  sit  them :  and  I  have  been 
obliged  to  hide  the  first  volume  ever  since,  for  fear  of  a  discovery.  But  I 
don't  know  how  it  will  end ;  for  Mrs.  Gast  has  declared  she  shall  buy  it,  to 
take  to  Burford  with  her. 
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FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

Chesingtoii,  Sundaj,  July  6, 177& 

Your  letter,  my  dearest  Susan,  and  the  inclosed  one  from  Lowndes, 
have  flung  me  into  such  a  vehement  perturbation,  that  I  hardly  can  t^ 
whether  I  wake  or  dream,  and  it  is  even  with  difficulty  that  I  can  fetch  my 
breath.  I  have  been  strolling  round  the  garden  three  or  four  times,  in  hopes 
of  regaining  a  little  quietness.  However,  I  am  not  very  angry  at  my  inward 
disturbance,  though  it  even  exceeds  what  I  experienced  from  the  Monthly 
Review. 

My  dear  Susy,  what  a  wonderful  afiair  has  this  been,  and  how  extraordi- 
nary is  this  torrent  of  success,  which  sweeps  down  all  before  it !  I  oflen 
thii^  it  too  much,  nay,  almost  wish  it  would  happen  to  some  other  person, 
who  had  more  ambition,  whose  hopes  were  more  sanguine,  and  who  could 
less  have  home  to  be  buried  in  the  oblivion  which  I  even  sought.  But 
though  it  might  have  been  better  bestowed,  it  could  by  no  one  be  more 
gratefully  received. 

Indeed  I  can't  help  being  grave  upon  the  subject ;  for  a  success  so  really 
unexpected^most  overpowers  me.  I  wonder  at  myself  that  my  spirits  are 
not  more  dated.  I  believe  half  the  flattery  I  have  had  would  have  made 
me  madly  merry ;  but  €ill  serves  only  to  almost  depress  me  by  the  fulness 
of  heart  it  occasions. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

I  have  been  serving  Daddy  Crisp  a  pretty  trick  this  morning.  How  he 
would  rail  if  he  found  it  all  out !  I  had  a  fancy  to  dive  pretty  deeply  into 
the  real  rank  in  which  he  held  my  book ;  so  I  told  him  that  your  last  letter 
acquainted  me  who  was  reported  to  be  the  author  of  '^  Evelina."  I  added 
that  it  was  a  profound  secret,  and  he  must  by  no  means  mention  it  to  a 
human  being.  He  bid  me  tell  him  directly,  according  to  his  usual  style  of 
command — ^but  I  insisted  upon  his  guessing. 

"  I  can't  guess,"  said  he ;  "  may  be  it  is  you  /" 

Oddso !  thought  I,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

"  Pooh,  nonsense !"  cried  I,  "  what  should  make  you  think  of  me  ?" 

"  Why,  you  look  guilty,"  answered  he. 

This  was  a  horrible  home  stroke.  Deuce  take  my  looks  f  thought  I — ^I 
shall  owe  them  a  grudge  for  this !  however  I  found  it  was  a  mere  random 
shot,  and,  without  much  difficulty,  I  laughed  it  to  scorn. 

And  who  do  you  think  he  guessed  next  1 — My  father ! — ^there's  for  you  ! 
— «nd  several  questions  he  asked  me,  whether  he  had  lately  been  shut  up 
much — and  so  on.  But  this  was  not  all — ^for  he  afterwards  guessed  Mrs. 
Thrale  and  Mrs.  Greville. 

There's  honour  and  glory  for  you ! — ^I  assure  you  I  grinned  prodigiously. 

He  then  would  guess  no  more.  So  I  served  him  another  trick  for  lus 
laziness.  I  read  a  paragraph  in  your  last  letter,  (which,  perhaps,  you  may 
not  perfectly  remember,)  in  which  you  say  the  private  report  is,  that  the 
author  is  a  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Friend,  my  likeness. 

Now  this  son  is  a  darling  of  my  daddy's,  who  reckons  him  the  most  sen- 
sible and  intelligent  young  man  of  his  acquaintance ;  so  I  trembled  a  few^ 
for  I  thought,  ten  to  one  but  he'd  say — **  He  ? — ^not  he — I  promise  you !" — 
but  no  such  thing— his  immediate  answer  was—*'  Well,  he's  very  capable  of 
that  or  any  thing  else." 

I  grinned  broader  than  before. 

And  here  the  matter  rests.  I  shan't  undeceive  him,  at  least  till  he  has 
finished  the  book. 
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JOURNAL  RESUMED. 

July  20. — ^I  have  had  a  letter  from  my  beloved  father — the  kindest^ 
sweetest  letter  in  the  world !  He  tells  me  too,  that  he  found  Mrs.  Thrale 
full  of  Ma  foTs  jokes,  the  Captain's  brutality.  Squire  Smith's  gentility,  Sir 
Clement's  audaciousness,  the  Branghtons'  vulgarity,  and  Mother  Selwyn's 
shcup  knife,  &c.  &c.  He  then  says,  that  he  wishes  to  tell  Lady  Hales, 
though  she  cannot  be  made  more  fond  of  a  book  by  a  personal  partiality  for 
the  author.  He  concludes  with — **  I  never  heard  of  a  novel  writer's  statue 
— yet,  who  knows — but  above  all  things  take  care  of  your  head ;  if  that 
should  be  at  all  turned  out  of  its  place  by  all  this  intoxicating  success,  what 
a  figure  would  you  cut  upon  a  pedestal — -prenez  y  hien  garde  /" 

Well  may  he  caution  me ! — but,  as  I  have  told  him  in  answer,  if  I  were  to 
make  so  ungrateful,  so  sinful  a  return  for  the  favours  of  fortune,  as  to  be 
ridiculously  vain,  I  should  think  all  this  success,  charming  as  it  is,  bought 
much  too  dear. 

I  have  also  had  a  letter  from  Susanne.  She  informs  me  that  my  father, 
when  he  took  the  books  to  Streatham,  actually  acquainted  Mrs.  Thrale  with 
my  secret.  He  took  an  opportunity,  when  they  were  alone  together,  of 
saying  that  upon  her  recommendation,  he  had  himself,  as  well  as  my 
mother,  been  reading  "  Evelina." 

"  Well !"  cried  she,  "  and  is  it  not  a  very  pretty  book  ?  and  a  very  clever 
book  7  and  a  very  comical  book  ?" 

"  Why,"  answered  he,  "  'tis  well  enough ;  but  I  have  something  to  tell 
you  about  it." 

"  Well !  what  ?"  cried  she ;  "  has  Mrs,  Cholmondeley  found  out  the 
author." 

"  No,"  returned  he,  "  not  that  I  know  of,  but  I  believe  J  have,  though 
but  very  lately." 

"  Well,  pray  let's  hear  !"  cried  she,  eagerly,  "  I  want  to  know  him  of  all 
things." 

How  my  father  must  laugh  at  the  him  ! — ^He  then,  however,  undeceived 
her  in  regard  to  that  particular,  by  telling  her  it  was  "  our  Fanny  /"  for  she 
knows  all  about  all  our  family,  as  my  father  talks  to  her  of  his  domestic 
concerns  without  any  reserve. 

A  hundred  handsome  things,  of  course,  followed ;  and  she  afterwards 
read  some  of  the  comic  parts  to  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Thrale,  and  whoever  came 
near  her.  How  I  should  have  quivered  had  I  been  there !  but  they  tell  me 
that  Dr.  Johnson  laughed  as  heartily  as  my  father  himself  did. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  scenes  in  which  I  am  almost 
perpetually  engaged.  Mr.  Crisp,  who  is  totally  without  suspicion,  says, 
almost  daily,  something  that  has  double  the  meaning  he  intends  to  convey ; 
for,  as  I  am  oflen  writing,  either  letters,  Italian,  or  some  of  my  own  vagaries, 
he  commonly  calls  me  the  scribe,  and  the  authoress ;  asks  when  I  shall 
print ;  says  he  will  have  all  my  works  on  royal  paper,  &c. ;  and  the  other 
day,  Mrs.  Gast,  who  frequently  lectures  me  about  studying  too  hard,  and  in- 
juring my  health,  said — 

"  Pray,  Miss  Bumey,  now  you  write  so  much,  when  do  you  intend  to 
publish  T" 

"  Publish  ?"  cried  Mr.  Crisp,  "  why  she  h4U  published  ;  she  brought  out 
a  book  the  other  day  that  has  made  a  great  noise — *■  Erndina^ — and  she 
bribed  the  reviewers  to  speak  well  of  it,  and  set  it  a  going." 

I  was  almost  ready  to  run  out  of  the  room  ;  but,  though  the  hit  was  so 
palpable  in  regard  to  the  book,  what  he  said  of  the  reviewers  was  so  muck 
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the  contrary,  that  it  checked  my  alarm :  indeed,  had  he  the  most  remote 
idea  of  the  truth,  he  would  he  the  last  man  to  have  hinted  at  it  before  a 
room  full  of  people. 

'<  Oh  !"  cried  I,  as  composedly  as  I  could,  '*  that  is  but  a  small  part  of 
my  authorship— I  shall  give  you  a  list  of  my  folios  soon." 

They  had  some  jocularity  upon  the  occasion,  but  I  found  I  was  perfectly 
safe ;  indeed  my  best  security  is,  that  my  daddy  concludes  the  author  to  be 
a  man,  and  all  the  rest  follow  as  he  leads. 

Mr.  Bumey,  yesterday,  after  dinner,  said — ^^  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  I'll 
propose  a  toast;"  then  filling  his  glass,  he  drank  to  ^'The  author  of 
'Evelina'!" 

Had  they  known  the  author  was  present,  they  could  not  have  more  civilly 
accepted  the  toast ;  it  was  a  bold  kind  of  drollery  in  Mr.  Burney,  for  I  was 
fain  to  drink  my  own  health  in  a  bumper,  which  he  filled  for  me,  laughing 
heartily  himself.  ^ 

August  8. — I  have  an  immensity  to  write.  Susan  has  copied  me  a  letter 
which  Mrs.  Thrale  has  written  to  my  father,  upon  the  occasion  of  returning 
my  mother  two  novels  by  Madame  Riccoboni.  It  is  so  honourable  to  me, 
and  so  sweet  in  her,  that  I  must  copy  it  for  my  faithful  journal. 

Streatham,  July  92. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

I  forgot  to  give  you  the  novels  in  your  carriage,  which  I  now  send. 
**  Evelina"  certainly  excels  them  far  enough,  both  in  probability  of  story, 
elegance  of  sentiment,  and  general  power  over  the  mind,  whether  exerted  in 
humour  or  pathos ;  add  to  this,  that  Riccoboni  is  a  veteran  author,  and  all 
she  ever  can  be;  but  I  cannot  tell  what  might  not  be  expected  from 
"  Evelina,"  were  she  to  try  her  genius  at  comedy. 

So  far  had  I  written  of  my  letter,  when  Mr.  Johnson  returned  home,  full 
of  the  praises  of  the  book  I  had  lent  him,  and  protesting  there  were  pas- 
sages in  it  which  might  do  honour  to  Richardson.  We  talk  of  it  for  ever, 
and  he  feels  ardent  afler  the  denouement;  he  "could  not  get  rid  of  the 
rogue,"  he  said.  I  lent  him  the  second  volume,  and  he  is  now  busy  with 
the  other. 

You  must  be  more  a  philosopher,  and  less  a  father,  than  I  wish  you,  not 
to  be  pleased  with  this  letter ;  and  the  giving  such  pleasure  yields  to  nothing 
but  receiving  it.  Long,  my  dear  sir,  may  you  live  to  enjoy  the  just  praises 
of  your  children !  and  long  may  they  live  to  deserve  and  delight  such  a 
parent !  These  are  things  that  you  would  say  in  verse ;  but  poetry  implies 
fiction,  and  all  this  is  naked  truth. 

My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Burney,  and  kindest  wishes  to  all  your  fiock,  d^." 

How  sweet,  how  amiable  in  this  charming  woman  is  her  desire  of  making 
my  dear  father  satisfied  with  his  scribbler's  attempt !  I  do,  indeed,  feel  the 
most  grateful  love  for  her. 

But  Dr.  Johnson's  approbation  ! — ^it  almost  crazed  me  with  agreeable 
surprise — it  gave  me  such  a  flight  of  spirits,  that  I  danced  a  jig  to  Mr. 
Crisp,  without  any  preparation,  music,  or  explanation ; — ^to  his  no  small 
amazement  and  diversion.  I  left  him,  however,  to  make  his  own  comments 
upon  my  friskiness,  without  affording  him  the  smallest  assistance. 

Susan  also  writes  me  word,  that  when  my  father  went  last  to  Streatham, 
Dr.  Johnson  was  not  there,  but  Mrs.  Thrale  told  him,  that  when  he  gave 
her  the  first  volume  of  "  Evelina,"  which  she  had  lent  him,  he  said,  "  Why, 
madam,  why,  what  a  chamung  book  you  lent  me  I"  and  eagerly  inquired 
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for  tbe  rest.  He  was  paiticnlaiiT  pleased  with  tbe  Snow  ICD  soeoes,  and 
said  that  Mr.  Smith's  vulgar  gentility  was  adnurahlT  pottnyed ;  and  when 
Sir  Clement  joins  them,  he  said  there  was  a  shade  of  character  pffo> 
digiously  well  marked.  Well  may  it  be  said,  that  the  giealest  minds  ai* 
ever  the  most  candid  to  the  inferior  set !  I  think  I  shook!  Ujnpc  Dr.  JohBoam 
for  such  lenity  to  a  poor  mere  worm  in  literature,  eren  if  I  were  not  wr- 
self  the  identical  grub  he  has  obliged. 

Susan  has  sent  me  a  little  note  which  has  really  been  leas  pleasant  to 
me,  because  it  has  alarmed  me  (or  my  future  conoeadment.  It  is  finotn  Mrs. 
Williams,  an  exceeding  f^etty  poetess,  who  has  the  mis£[>rtnne  lo  be  Umd, 
but  who  has,  to  make  some  amends,  the  honour  of  residing  in  the  house  of 
Dr.  Johnson :  for  though  he  lires  almost  wholly  at  Stieatfaam.  he  always 
keeps  his  apartments  in  town,  and  this  lady  acts  as  mtstreas  at  hb 


**  Mrs.  Williams  sends  compliments  to  Dr.  Bumey,  and  begs  ke  wiH 
intercede  with  Miss  Bumey  to  do  her  the  favour  to  fend  her  the  leaduig 
of  *  Evelina.* '^ 

I  was  quite  confounded  at  this  request,  which  proves  that  Mn.  Hiraie 
has  told  Dr.  Johnson  of  my  secret,  and  that  he  has  toid  Mtsl  WHiiaiBa, 
and  that  she  has  told  the  person,  whoever  it  be,  whom  she  got  to  write  the 
note! 

I  instantly  scrawfed  a  hasty  letter  to  town,  to  entreat  my  frther  would 
be  so  good  as  to  write  to  her,  to  acquaint  her  with  my  eama 
Qnaffeded  desire  to  remain  unknown. 

And  yet,  though  I  am  fri^ilmed  at  this  b&jTj  I  am  by  no  means 
sible  to  the  honour  which  I  receive  from  the  xsertaintv  that  Dr.  Johnson 
must  have  spc^en  very  well  of  the  book,  to  have  indooed  Mrs.  Williams  to 
send  to  our  house  for  it.  She  has  known  my  father  indeed  for  some  years, 
but  not  with  any  intimacy ;  and  I  never  saw  her,  though  the  penpal  of  her 
poems  has  often  made  me  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  her. 

I  now  come  to  last  Saturday  evening,  when  my  beloved  ^ther  came  to 
Chesington,  in  full  health,  charming  spirits,  and  all  kindnesf,  openneas, 
and  entertainment. 

I  inquired  what  he  had  done  about  Mrs.  Williams  ?  He  told  me  he  went 
to  her  himself  at  my  desire,  for  if  he  had  written  she  could  not  herself  have- 
read  the  note.  She  apologized  very  much  (or  the  liberty  she  had  taken, 
aiKi  spoke  highly  of  the  book,  though  she  had  only  heard  the  first  volume, 
as  she  was  dependent  upon  a  lady's  good  nature  and  time  for  hearing  any 
part  of  it ;  but  she  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  ^  his  daughter  was  certainly 
the  first  writer,  in  that  way,  now  living  !^ 

In  his  way  hither  he  had  stopped  at  Streatham,  and  he  settled  with  Mrs. 
Thrale  that  he  would  caU  on  her  again  in  his  way  to  town,  and  carry  me 
with  him !  and  Mrs.  Thrale  said,  ^  We  all  long  to  kiKi»w  her.^ 

I  have  been  in  a  kind  of  twitter  ever  since,  for  there  seems  something 
very  formidable  in  the  idea  of  appearing  as  an  authoress !  I  ever  dreaded 
it,  as  it  is  a  title  which  must  raise  more  expectations  than  I  have  any 
chance  of  answering.  Yet  I  am  highly  flattered  by  her  invitation,  and 
highly  delighted  in  the  prpspect  of  being  introduced  to  the  Streatham 


She  sent  me  some  very  serious  advice  to  write  for  the  theatre,  as  she 
sa3r8, 1  so  naturally  run  into  conversations,  that  **  Evelina''  absolutely  and 
plainly  points  out  that  path  to  me ;  and  she  hinted  how  much  she  should 
be  ploLsed  to  be  *^  honoured  with  my  amfidenoe.'' 
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My  dear  father  comfnunicated  this  intelligenoe,  and  a  great  deal  more, 
with  a  pleasure  that  almost  surpassed  that  with  which  I  heard  it,  and  he 
seems  quite  eager  for  me  to  make  another  attempt.  He  desired  to  take 
upon  himself  the  communication  to  my  daddy  Crisp,  and  as  it  is  now  in  so 
many  hands  that  it  is  possible  accident  might  discover  it  to  him,  I  readily 
consented. 

Sunday  evening,  as  I  was  going  into  my  father's  room,  I  heard  him  say, 
'*  The  variety  of  characters — the  variety  of  scenes — and  the  language — 
why  she  has  had  very  little  education  but  what  she  has  given  herself, — less 
than  any  of  the  others !"  and  Mr.  Crisp  exclaimed,  "  Wonderful ! — it*8 
wonderful !" 

I  now  found  what  was  going  forward,  and  therefore  deemed  it  most 
fitting  to  decamp. 

About  an  hour  after,  as  I  was  passing  through  the  hall,  I  met  my  daddy 
(Crisp).  His  face  was  all  animation  and  archness ;  he  doubled  his  fist  at 
me,  and  would  have  stopped  me,  but  I  ran  past  him  into  the  parlour. 

Before  supper,  however,  I  again  met  him,  and  he  would  not  sufier  me  to 
4sscape ;  he  caught  both  my  hands,  and  looked  as  if  he  would  have  looked 
me  through,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  Why  you  little  hussy, — ^you  young 
devil !— ain't  you  ashamed  to  look  me  in  the  face,  you  Evelina^  you  !  Why, 
what  a  dance  have  you  led  me  about  it !  Yoftng  friend,  indeed  1  O  you 
little  hussy,  what  tricks  have  you  served  me  I" 

I  was  obliged  to  allow  of  his  running  on  with  these  gentle  appellations 
for  I  know  not  how  long,  ere  he  could  sufficiently  compose  himself  after 
his  great  surprise,  to  ask  or  hear  any  particulars ;  and  then,  he  broke  out 
every  three  instants  with  exclamations  of  astonishment  at  how  I  had  found 
time  to  write  so  much  unsuspected,  and  how  and  where  I  had  picked  up 
such  various  materials ;  and  not  a  few  times  did  he,  with  me,  as  he  had 
with  my  father,  exclaim,  "  wonderful !" 

He  has,  since,  made  me  read  him  all  my  letters  upon  this  subject.  He 
said  Lowndes  would  have  made  an  estate  had  he  given  me  1000/.  for  it, 
and  that  he  ought  not  to  have  given  less !  "  You  have  nothing  to  do  now," 
continued  he,  **  but  to  take  your  pen  in  hand,  for  your  fame  and  reputation 
are  made,  and  any  bookseller  will  snap  at  what  you  write." 

I  then  told  him  that  I  could  not  but  really  and  unafiectedly  regret  that 
the  affair  was  spread  to  Mrs.  Williams  and  her  friends. 

"  Pho,"  said  he,  "  if  those  who  are  proper  judges  think  it  right  that  it 
should  be  known,  why  should  you  trouble  yourself  about  it  ?  You  have  not 
spread  it,  there  can  be  no  imputation  of  vanity  fall  to  your  share,  and  it 
cannot  come  out  more  to  your  honour  than  through  such  a  channel  as  Mrs. 
Thrale." 

London,  August. — ^I  have  now  to  write  an  account  of  the  most  conse- 
quential day  I  have  spent  since  my  birth :  namely,  my  Streatham  visit. 

Our  journey  to  Streatham  was  the  least  pleasant  part  of  the  day,  for  the 
roads  were  dreadfully  dusty,  and  I  was  really  in  the  fidgets  from  thinking 
what  my  reception  might  bo,  and  from  fearing  they  would  expect  a  less 
awkward  and  backward  kind  of  person  than  I  was  sure  they  would  find. 

Mr.  Thralc's  house  is  white,  and  very  pleasantly  situated,  in  a  fine  pad- 
dock. Mrs.  Thrale  was  strolling  about,  and  came  to  us  as  we  got  out  of 
the  chaise. 

"Ah,"cric?d  she,  "I  hear  Dr.  Bumey's  voice!  and  you  have  brought 
your  (laughter  ? — well,  now  you  are  good !" 

She  thrn  rccrived  me,  taking  both  my  hands,  and  with  mixed  politeness 
and  cordiality  welcoming  me  to  Streatham.  She  led  me  into  the  house, 
and  addresned  herself  almost  wholly  for  a  few  minutes  to  my  father,  as  if 
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to  give  me  an  assurance  she  did  not  mean  to  regard  me  as  a  show,  or  to 
distress  or  frighten  me  by  drawing  me  out.  Afterwards  she  took  me  up 
stairs,  and  showed  me  the  house,  and  said  she  had  very  much  wished  to 
see  me  at  Streatham,  and  should  always  think  herself  much  obliged  to  Dr. 
Bumey  for  his  goodness  in  bringing  me,  which  she  looked  upon  as  a  very 
great  favour. 

But  though  we  were  some  time  together,  and  though  she  was  so  very 
civil,  she  did  not  hint  at  my  book,  and  I  love  her  much  more  than  ever 
for  her  delicacy  in  avoiding  a  subject  which  «he  could  not  but  see  would 
have  greatly  embarrassed  me. 

When  we  returned  to  the  music-room,  we  found  Miss  Thrale  was  with 
my  &ther.  Bliss  Thrale  is  a  very  fine  girl,  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
but  cold  and  reserved,  though  full  of  knowledge  and  intelligence. 

Soon  afler,  Mrs.  Thrale  took  me  to  the  library ;  she  talked  a  little  while 
upon  common  topics,  and  then,  at  last,  she  mentioned  ''  Evelina." 

"  Yesterday  at  supper,"  said  she,  "  we  talked  it  all  over,  and  discussed 
all  your  characters;  but  Dr.  Johnson's  favourite  is  Mr.  Smith.  He 
declares  the  fine  gentleman  manque  was  never  better  drawn  :  and  he  acted 
him  all  the  evening,  saying  he  was  *  all  for  the  ladies !'  He  repeated  whole 
scenes  by  heart.  I  declare  I  was  astonished  at  him.  O  you  can't  imagine 
how  much  he  is  pleased  with  the  book ;  he  '  could  not  get  rid  of  the  rogue,' 
he  told  me.  But  was  it  not  droll,"  said  she,  **  that  I  should  recommend  it 
to  Dr.  Bumey?  and  tease  him,  so  innocently,  to  read  it?" 

I  now  prevailed  upon  Mrs.  Thrale  to  let  me  amuse  myself,  and  she  went 
to  dress.  I  then  prowled  about  to  choose  some  book,  and  I  saw,  upon  the 
leading-table,  *'  Evelina."  I  had  just  fixed  upoi^  a  new  translation  of 
Gcero's  Leelius,  when  the  library-door  was  opened,  and  Mr.  Seward 
entered.  I  instantly  put  away  my  book,  because  I  dreaded  being  thought 
studious  and  afiected.  He  ofiered  his  service  to  find  any  thing  for  me,  and 
then,  in  the  same  breath,  ran  on  to  speak  of  the  book  with  which  I  had 
myself  "  favoured  the  world  !"  . 

The  exact  words  he  b^an  with  I  cannot  recollect,  for  I  was  actually 
confounded  by  the  attack ;  and  his  abrupt  manner  of  letting  me  know  he 
was  au  fait  equally  astonished  and  provoked  me.  How  different  from  the 
delicacy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  I 

Wh^  we  were  summoned  to  dinner,  Mrs.  Thrale  made  my  father  and 
me  sit  on  each  side  of  her.  I  said  that  I  hoped  I  did  not  take  Dr.  Johnson's 
piaoe ; — for  he  had  not  yet  appeared. 

**  No,"  answered  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  he  will  fflt  by  you,  which  I  am  sure  will 
give  him  great  pleasure." 

Soon  afier  we  were  seated,  this  great  man  entered.  I  have  so  true  a 
veneration  for  him,  that  the  very  sight  of  him  inspires  me  with  delight  and 
leverence,  notwithstanding  the  cruel  infirmities  to  which  he  is  subject ;  for 
he  has  almost  perpetual  convulsive  movements,  either  of  his  hands,  lips, 
feet,  or  knees,  and  sometimes  of  all  together. 

Mrs.  Thrale  introduced  me  to  him,  and  he  took  his  place.  We  had  a 
noble  dinner,  and  a  most  elegant  dessert.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  middle  of 
dinner,  asked  Mrs.  Thrale  what  was  in  some  little  pies  that  were  near  him. 

**  Mutton,"  answered  she,  "  so  I  don't  ask  you  to  eat  any,  because  I 
know  you  ^spise  it." 

"  No,  madam,  no,"  cried  he ;  "  I  despise  nothing  that  is  good  of  its  sort; 
but  I  am  too  proud  now  to  eat  of  it.  Sitting  by  Miss  Bumey  makes  me 
fery  proud  to-day  I" 

"  Miss  Bumey,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  laughing,  **  you  must  take  great  care 

«* 
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of  your  heart  if  Dr.  Johnson  attacks  it ;  for  I  assure  you  he  is  not  oflen 
successless." 

"  What's  that  you  say,  madam  ?"  cried  he ;  "  are  you  making  mischief 
between  the  young  lady  and  me  already  ?" 

A  little  while  after  he  drank  Miss  Thrale's  health  and  mine,  and  then 
added: 

"  'Tis  a  terrible  thing  that  we  cannot  wish  young  ladies  well,  without 
-wishing  them  to  become  old  women !" 

"  But  some  people,"  said  Mr.  Seward,  *'  arc  old  and  young  at  the  same 
time,  for  they  wear  so  well  that  they  never  look  old." 

"  No,  sir,  no ;"  cried  the  Doctor,  laughing ;  "  that  never  yet  was  ;  you 
might  as  well  say  they  are  at  the  same  time  tall  and  short.  I  remember 
an  epitaph  to  that  purpose,  which  is  in " 

(I  have  quite  forgot  what,— and  also  the  name  it  was  made  upon,  but  the 
rest  I  recollect  exactly  :) 


lies  buried  here ; 


So  early  wise,  so  lasting^  fair, 

That  none,  unless  her  years  you  told, 

Thought  her  a  child,  or  thought  her  old.** 

Mrs.  Thrale  then  repeated  some  lines  in  French,  and  Dr.  Johnson  some 
more  in  Latin.  An  epilc^e  of  Mr.  Garrick's  to  Bonduca  was  then  men- 
tioned, and  Dr.  Johnson  said  it  was  a  miserable  performance,  and  every 
body  agreed  it  was  the  worst  he  had  ever  made. 

"  And  yet,"  said  Mr.  Seward,  "  it  has  been  very  much  admired ;  but  it 
is  in  praise  of  English  valour,  and  so  I  suppose  the  subject  made  it 
popular." 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  any  thing  about  the  subject,  for 
I  could  not  read  on  till  I  came  to  it ;  I  got  through  half  a  dozen  lines,  but  I 
could  observe  no  other  subject  than  eternal  dulness.  I  don't  know  what  is 
the  matter  with  David ;  I  am  afraid  he  is  grown  superannuated,  for  his 
prologues  and  epilogues  used  to  be  incomparable." 

"  Nothing  is  so  fatiguing,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  as  the  life  of  a  wit :  he 
and  Wilks  are  the  two  oldest  men  of  their  ages  I  know ;  for  they  have  both 
worn  themselves  out,  by  being  eternally  on  the  rack  to  give  entertainment 
to  others." 

"  David,  madam,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  looks  much  older  than  he  is ;  for 
his  face  has  had  double  the  business  of  any  other  man's;  it  is  never  at  rest; 
when  he  speaks  one  minute,  he  has  quite  a  difierent  countenance  to  what 
he  assumes  the  next ;  I  don't  believe  he  ever  kept  the  same  look  for  half 
an  hour  together,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life ;  and  such  an  eternal, 
restless,  fatiguing  play  of  the  muscles,  must  certainly  wear  out  a  man's 
fiw»  before  its  real  time." 

"  O  yes,"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  we  must  certainly  make  some  allowance 
for  such  wear  and  tear  of  a  man's  face." 

The  next  name  that  was  started,  was  that  of  Sir  John  Hawkins :  and 
Mrs.  Thrale  said,  "  Why  now.  Dr.  Johnson,  he  is  another  of  those  whom 
you  suffer  nobody  to  abuse  but  yourself;  Garrick  is  one,  too ;  for  if  any 
other  person  speaks  against  him,  you  browbeat  him  in  a  minute !" 

"  Why,  madam,"  answered  he,  "  they  don't  know  when  to  abuse  him,  and 
when  to  praise  him ;  I  will  allow  no  man  to  speak  ill  of  David  that  he  does 
not  deserve ;  and  as  to  Sir  John,  why  really  I  believe  him  to  be  an  honest 
man  at  the  bottom :  but  to  be  sure  he  is  penurious,  and  he  is  mean,  and  it 
must  be  owned  he  has  a  degree  of  brutality,  and  a  tendency  to  savageness, 
that  cannot  be  easily  defended." 
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We  all  laughed,  as  he  meant  we  should,  at  this  curious  manner  of  speak- 
ing in  his  favour,  and  he  then  related  an  anecdote  that  he  said  he  knew  to 
be  true  in  regard  to  his  meanness.  He  said  that  Sir  John  and  he  once 
belonged  to  the  same  club,  but  that  as  he  eat  no  supper  afier  the  first  night 
of  his  admission,  he  desired  to  be  excused  paying  his  share. 

**  And  was  he  excused  ?" 

"  O  yes ;  for  no  man  is  angry  at  another  for  being  inferior  to  himself!  we 
all  scorned  him,  and  admitted  his  plea.  For  my  part  I  was  such  a  fool  as 
to  pay  my  share  for  wine,  though  I  never  tasted  any.  But  Sir  John  was  a 
most  undubable  man !'' 

How  delighted  was  I  to  hear  this  master  of  languages  so  unaffectedly  and 
sociably  and  good-naturedly  make  words,  for  the  promotion  of  sport  and 
good  humour ! 

"  And  this,"  continued  he,  "  reminds  me  of  a  gentleman  and  lady  with 
whom  I  travelled  once ;  I  suppose  I  must  call  them  gentleman  and  lady, 
according  to  form,  because  they  travelled  in  their  own  coach  and  four 
horses.  But  at  the  first  inn  where  we  stopped,  the  lady  called  for — a  pint 
of  ale !  and  when  it  came,  quarrelled  with  the  waiter  for  not  giving  full 
measure. — ^Now,  Madame  Duval  could  not  have  done  a  grosser  thing !" 

Oh,  how  every  body  laughed !  and  to  be  sure  I  did  not  glow  at  all,  nor 
munch  fast,  nor  look  on  my  plate,  nor  lose  any  part  of  my  usual  com- 
posure !  But  how  grateful  do  I  feel  to  this  dear  Dr.  Johnson,  for  never 
naming  me  and  the  book  as  belonging  one  to  the  other,  and  yet  making  an 
allusion  that  showed  his  thoughts  led  to  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  seemed 
to  justify  the  character  as  being  natural !  But,  indeed,  the  delicacy  I  met 
with  from  him,  and  from  all  the  Thralcs,  was  yet  more  flattering  to  me  than 
the  praise  with  which  I  have  heard  they  have  honoured  my  book. 

After  dinner,  when  Mrs.  Thrale  and  I  lefl  the  gentlemen,  we  had  a  con- 
versation that  to  me  could  not  but  be  delightful,  as  she  was  all  good  humour, 
spirits,  sense  and  agreeaJbUity,  Surely  I  may  make  words,  when  at  a  loss, 
if  Dr.  Johnson  does. 

However,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  write  any  more  particulars  of  this  day — 
than  which  I  have  never  known  a  happier,  because  the  chief  subject  that  was 
started  and  kept  up,  was  an  invitation  for  me  to  Streatham,  and  a  desire  that 
I  might  accompany  my  father  thither  next  week,  and  stay  with  them  some 
time. 

We  left  Streatham  at  about  eight  o'clock,  and  Mr.  Seward,  who  handed 
me  into  the  chaise,  added  his  interest  to  the  rest,  that  my  father  would  not 
&il  to  bring  me.  In  short  I  was  loaded  with  civilities  from  them  all.  And 
my  ride  home  was  equally  happy  with  the  rest  of  the  day,  for  my  kind  and 
most  beloved  father  was  so  happy  in  my  happiness,  and  congratulated  me 
so  sweetly,  that  he  could,  like  myself,  think  on  no  other  subject ;  and  he  told 
me  that,  afler  passing  through  such  a  house  as  that,  I  could  have  nothing  to 
fear — meaning  for  my  book,  my  honoured  book. 

Yet  my  honours  stopped  not  here ;  for  Hetty,  who  with  her  sposo^  was 
here  to  receive  us,  told  me  she  had  lately  met  Mrs.  Reynolds,  sister  of  Sir 
Joshua ;  and  that  she  talked  very  much  and  very  highly  of  a  new  novel 
called  '*  Evelina;"  though  without  a  shadow  of  suspicion  as  to  the  scribbler; 
and  not  contented  with  her  own  praise,  she  said  that  Sir  Joshua,  who  began 
it  one  day  when  he  was  too  much  engaged  to  go  on  with  it,  was  so  much 
caught,  that  he  could  think  of  nothing  else,  and  was  quite  absent  all  the  day, 
not  knowing  a  word  that  was  said  to  him  :  and,  when  he  took  it  up  again, 
found  himself  so  much  interested  in  it,  that  he  sat  up  all  night  to  finish  it ! 

Sir  Joshua,  it  seems,  vows  he  would  give  fifty  pounds  to  know  the  author! 
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I  have  also  heard,  by  the  means  of  Charles,  that  other  persons  have  declared 
they  icill  find  him  out ! 

This  intelligence  determined  me  upon  going  myself  to  Mr.  Lowndes,  and 
discovering  what  sort  of  answers  he  made  to  such  curious  inquirers  as  I 
found  were  likely  to  address  him.  But  as  I  did  not  dare  trust  myself  to 
speak,  for  I  felt  I  should  not  be  able  to  act  my  part  well,  I  asked  my  mother 
to  accompany  me. 

We  introduced  ourselves  by  buying  the  book,  for  which  I  had  a  commis- 
sion from  Mrs.  G .   Fortunately  Mr.  Lowndes  himself  was  in  the  shop; 

as  we  found  by  his  air  of  consequence  and  authority,  as  well  as  his  age ;  for 
I  never  saw  him  before. 

The  moment  he  had  given  my  mother  the  book,  she  asked  if  he  could  tell 
her  who  wrote  it. 

"  No,"  he  answered ;  "  I  don't  know  myself.*' 

"  Pho,  pho,"  said  she,  "  you  mayn't  choose  to  tell,  but  you  must  know.'* 

**  I  don't  indeed,  ma'am,"  answered  he ;  *'  I  have  no  honour  in  keeping 
the  secret,  for  I  have  never  been  trusted.  All  I  know  of  the  matter  is,  that 
it  is  a  gentleman  of  the  other  end  of  the  town." 

My  mother  made  a  thousand  other  inquiries,  to  which  his  answers  were 
to  the  following  effect :  that  for  a  great  while,  he  did  not  know  if  it  was  a 
man  or  a  woman ;  but  now,  he  knew  that  much,  and  that  he  was  a  master 
of  his  subject,  and  well  versed  in  the  manners  of  the  times. 

"  For  some  time,"  continued  he,  "  I  thought  it  had  been  Horace  Walpole's; 
for  he  onoc  published  a  book  in  this  snug  manner ;  but  I  don't  think  it  is 
now.  I  have  oflcn  people  come  to  inquire  of  me  who  it  is ;  but  I  suppose 
ho  will  come  out  soon,  and  then,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  knows  it,  I  shall. 
Servants  oflen  come  for  it  from  the  other  end  of  the  town,  and  I  have  asked 
them  divers  questions  myself,  to  see  if  I  could  get  at  the  author ;  but  I  never 
got  any  satisfaction." 

Just  bc^foro  we  came  away,  upon  my  mother's  still  further  pressing  him, 
ho  said,  with  a  most  important  face, 

•*  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  madam,  I  have  been  informed  that  it  is  a 
pio<Mj  of  real  secret  history ;  and,  in  that  case,  it  will  never  be  known." 

This  was  too  much  for  me ;  I  grinned  irresistibly,  and  was  obliged  to 
look  out  at  the  shop  door  till  we  came  away. 

How  many  ridiculous  things  have  I  heard  upon  this  subject !  I  hope  that 
next,  somo  particular  family  will  be  fixed  upon,  to  whom  this  secret  history 
must  belong !     However,  I  am  delighted  to  find  myself  so  safe. 


FROM  MR.  CRISP  TO  MISS  F.  BURNEY. 

Aug.  16. 


My  dear  Pannikin, 

"  If  I  wish  to  hear  the  sequel  of  the  day  ?"  the  question  is  injurious — both 
because  I  warmly  interest  myself  in  whatever  concerns  a  Pannikin,  and 
likewise  that  I  must  else  be 

Duller  than  the  fat  weed. 


That  rots  itself  at  ease  on  Lethe^s  whar£ 


The  reception  you  met  with  at  Streatham,  though  highly  flattering,  by 
no  means  surprises  me ;  every  article  of  it  is  most  strictly  your  due.  You 
have  fairly  earned  it,  and  if  your  host  and  hostess  had  given  you  less,  they 
had  defrauded  you.    Flummery  is  a  commodity  I  do  not  much  deal  in  ;  but 
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Oil  this  occasion  I  will  subscribe  with  hand  and  heart  to  what  I  have  now 
written. 

After  what  I  had  heard  of  Mr.  Seward,  I  should  not,  I  own,  have  expected 
such  an  attack  as  you  describe  from  him.  What  a  contrast  between  him 
and  Mrs.  Thrale ! 

I  was  once  in  a  situation  somewhat  like  yours,  when  I  supped  with  Quin 
at  Bathy  a  good  many  years  ago.  There  was  n.fade^  empty  (ellow  at  table 
with  us,  who  thought  to  be  mighty  civil  to  me.  Quin  observing  I  did  not 
much  relish  his  insipid  trash,  cried  out,  **  Why,  he  is  a  grocer,  man ! 
Prythee,  don't  choke  him  with  his  own  figs." 

Mr.  Seward  certainly  merited  such  a  rebuff. 

I  desire  you  to  be  very  minute  in  the  remainder  of  the  day,  particularly 
with  regard  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  though  single,  is  himself  an  host. 

Well  the  ice  is  now  broke,  and  your  perturbation  ought  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  at  an  end.  When  you  went  into  the  sea  at  Teignmouth,  did  not 
you  shiver  and  shrink  at  first,  and  almost  lose  your  breath  when  the  water 
came  up  to  your  chest  ?  I  suppose  you  afterwards  learned  to  plunge  in 
boldly,  over  head  and  ears  at  once,  and  then  your  pain  was  over.  You 
must  do  the  like  now ;  and  as  the  public  have  thought  proper  to  put  you  on 
a  cork  jacket,  your  fears  of  drowning  would  be  unpardonable. 

S.  C. 
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Streathax,  Suin>ATy  Auo.  23. — I  know  not  how  to  express  the  fulness 
of  my  contentment  at  this  sweet  place.  All  my  best  expectations  are 
exceeded,  and  you  know  they  were  not  very  moderate.  If,  when  my  dear 
father  comes,  Susan  and  Mr.  Crisp  were  to  come  too,  I  believe  it  would 
require  at  least  a  day's  pondering  to  enable  me  to  form  another  wish. 

Our  journey  was  charming.  The  kind  Mrs.  Thrale  would  give  courage 
to  the  most  timid.  She  did  not  ask  me  questions,  or  catechise  me  upon 
what  I  knew,  or  use  any  means  to  draw  me  out,  but  made  it  her  business 
to  draw  herself  out — that  is,  to  start  subjects,  to  support  them  herself,  and 
to  take  all  the  weight  of  the  conversation,  as  if  it  behoved  her  to  find  me 
entertainment.  But  I  am  so  much  in  love  with  her,  that  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  run  away  from  the  subject,  or  shall  write  of  nothing  else. 

When  we  arrived  here,  Mrs.  Thrale  showed  me  my  room,  which  is  an 
exceeding  pleasant  one,  and  then  conducted  me  to  the  library,  there  to 
divert  myself  while  she  dressed. 

Miss  Thrale  soon  joined  me ;  and  I  begin  to  like  her.    Mr.  Thrale  was 
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■rither  irell  nor  ia  spirits  all  day.  Indeed,  he  seems  not  to  be  a  happy 
man,  though  he  has  ever\'  means  of  happiness  in  his  power.  But  I  think  I 
bai-^  rarely  seen  a  very  rich  man  with  a  light  heart  and  light  spirits. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  in  the  utmost  good  humour. 

There  was  no  other  company  at  the  house  all  day. 

After  dinner,  I  had  a  delightful  stroll  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  she  gave  me 
a  list  of  all  her  "  good  neighbours"  in  the  town  of  Streatham,  and  said  she 

was  determined  to  take  me  to  see  Mr.  T ,  the  clergyman,  who  was  a 

character  I  could  not  but  be  diverted  niith,  for  he  had  so  furious  and  so 
absurd  a  rage  for  building,  that  in  his  garden  he  had  as  many  temples,  and 
summer-houses,  and  statues  as  in  the  gardens  of  Stow,  though  he  had  so 
little  room  for  them  that  they  all  seemed  tumbling  one  upon  another. 

In  short,  she  was  all  unafiected  drollery  and  sweet  good  humour. 

At  tea  we  all  met  again,  and  Dr.  Johnson  was  gaily  sociable.  He  gave 
a  very  droll  account  of  the  children  of  Mr.  Langton. 

*'  Who,"  he  said,  "  might  be  very  good  children  if  they  were  let  alone ; 
but  the  fether  is  never  easy  when  he  is  not  making  them  do  something 
which  they  cannot  do;  they  must  repeat  a  fable,  or  a  speech,  or  the 
Hebrew  alphabet;  and  they  might  as  well  count  twenty,  for  what  they 
know  of  the  matter :  however,  the  father  says  half,  for  he  prompts  every 
other  word.  But  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  man  who  would  have  been 
less  entertained  by  such  means." 

"  I  believe  not !"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale :  "  nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than 
parents  cramming  their  children's  nonsense  down  other  people's  throats.  I 
keep  mine  as  much  out  of  the  way  as  1  can." 

"  Yours,  madam,"  answered  he,  " are  in  nobody's  way;  no  children  can 
be  better  managed  or  less  troublesome ;  but  your  fault  is,  a  too  great  per- 
verseness  in  not  allowing  any  body  to  give  them  any  thing.  Why  should 
they  not  have  a  cherry,  or  a  gooseberry,  as  well  as  bigger  children  ?" 

"  Because  they  are  sure  to  return  such  gifts  by  wiping  their  hands  upon 
the  giver's  gown  or  coiit,  and  nothing  makes  children  more  offensive. 
People  only  make  the  oflnr  to  please  the  parents,  and  they  wish  the  poor 
children  at  Jericho  whoii  they  aca>pt  it." 

"  But,  madam,  it  is  a  grout  dc»al  more  offensive  to  refuse  them.  Let  those 
who  vadko  the  ofllsr  look  to  their  own  gowns  and  coats,  for  when  you  inter- 
fere, they  only  wish  you  at  Jericho." 

"  It  is  difficult,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  to  please  every  body." 

Indeed,  the  freedom  with  which  Dr.  Johnson  condemns  whatever  he 
disapproves,  is  astonishing ;  and  the  strength  of  words  he  uses  would,  to 
most  people,  be  intolerable ;  but  Mrs.  Thrale  seems  to  have  a  sweetness  of 
disposition  that  equals  all  her  other  excellencies,  and  far  from  making  a 
point  of  vindicating  herself,  she  generally  receives  his  admonitions  with  the 
most  respectful  silence. 

But  I  fear  to  say  all  I  think  at  present  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  lest  some  flaws 
should  appear  by  and  by,  that  may  make  me  think  differently.  And  yet, 
why  should  I  not  indulge  the  nmcy  as  well  as  the  therty  since  it  will  be  with 
80  much  more  pleasure  ?  In  short,  I  do  think  her  delightful ;  she  has 
talents  to  create  admiration,  good  humour  to  excite  love,  understanding  to 

five  entertainment,  and  a  heart  which,  like  my  dear  father's,  seems  already 
tted  for  another  world.  My  own  knowledge  of  her,  indeed,  is  very  little 
for  such  a  character;  but  all  I  have  heard,  and  all  I  see,  so  well  agree,  that 
I  won't  prepare  myself  for  a  future  disappointment. 

But  to  return.  Mrs.  Thrale  then  asked  whether  Mr.  Langton  took  any 
better  care  of  bis  aftairs  than  formerly  ? 
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"  No,  madam/'  cried  the  Doctor,  "  and  never  will ;  he  complains  of  the 
ill  effects  of  habit,  and  rests  contentedly  upon  a  confessed  indolence.  He 
told  his  father  himself  that  he  had  *  no  turn  to  economy ;'  but  a  thief  might 
as  well  plead  that  he  had  *  no  turn  to  honesty.' " 

Was  not  that  excellent  ? 

At  night,  Mrs.  Thrale  asked  if  I  would  have  any  thing  ?  I  answered, 
"  No ;"  but  Dr.  Johnson  said, 

^  Yes :  she  is  used,  madam,  to  suppers  ;  she  would  like  an  egg  or  two, 
and  a  few  slices  of  ham,  or  a  rasher — a  rasher,  I  believe,  would  please  her 
better." 

How  ridiculous !  However,  nothing  could  persuade  Mrs.  Thrale  not  to 
have  the  cloth  laid :  and  Dr.  Johnson  was  so  facetious,  that  he  challenged 
Mr.  Thrale  to  get  drunk! 

"  I  wish,"  said  he,  "  my  master  would  say  to  me,  Johnson,  if  you  will 
oblige  me,  you  will  call  for  a  bottle  of  Toulon,  and  then  we  will  set  to  it, 
glass  for  glass,  till  it  is  done ;  and  afler  that,  I  will  say,  Thrale,  if  you  will 
oblige. me,  you  will  call  for  another  bottle  of  Toulon,  and  then  we  will  set 
to  it,  glass  for  glass,  till  that  is  done :  and  by  the  time  we  should  have 
drunk  the  two  bottles,  we  should  be  so  happy,  and  such  good  friends,  that 
we  should  fly  into  each  other's  arms,  and  both  together  call  for  the  third !" 

I  ate  nothing,  that  they  might  not  again  use  such  a  ceremony  with  me. 
Indeed,  their  late  dinners  forbid  suppers,  especially  as  Dr.  Johnson  made 
me  eat  cake  at  tea,  for  he  held  it  till  I  took  it,  with  an  odd  or  absent  com- 
plaisance. 

He  was  extremely  comical  after  supper,  and  would  not  suffer  Mrs. 
Thrale  and  me  to  go  to  bed  for  near  an  hour  after  we  made  the  motion. 

The  Cumberland  family  was  discussed.  Mrs.  Thrale  said  that  Mr.  Cum- 
berland was  a  very  amiable  man  in  his  own  house ;  but  as  a  father  mighty 
simple;  which  accounts  for  the  ridiculous  conduct  and  manners  of  his 
daughters,  concerning  whom  we  had  much  talk,  and  were  all  of  a  mind ; 
for  it  seems  they  used  the  same  rude  stare  to  Mrs.  Thrale  that  so  much  dis- 
gusted us  at  Mrs.  Ord's :  she  says  that  she  really  concluded  something  was 
wrong,  and  that,  in  getting  out  of  the  coach,  she  had  given  her  cap  some 
unlucky  cuff, — by  their  merciless  staring. 

I  told  her  that  1  had  not  any  doubt,  when  I  had  met  with  the  same  atten- 
tion from  them,  but  that  they  were  calculating  the  exact  cost  of  all  my  dress. 
Mrs.  Thrale  then  told  me  that,  about  two  years  ago,  they  were  actually  hissed 
out  of  the  playhouse,  on  account  of  the  extreme  height  of  their  feathers  ! 

Dr.  Johnson  instantly  composed  an  extempore  dialogue  between  himself 
and  Mr.  Cumberland  upon  this  subject,  in  which  he  was  to  act  the  part  of  a 
provoking  condoler : 

'*  Mr.  Cumberland,  (I  should  say,)  how  monstrously  ill-bred  is  a  play- 
house mob !    How  I  pitied  poor  Miss  Cumberland's  about  that  affair  1" 

**  What  affiur  ?"  cries  he,  for  he  has  tried  to  forget  it. 

**  Why,"  says  I,  "  that  unlucky  accident  they  met  with  some  time  ago." 

**  Aoodent  1  what  accident,  sir?" 

**  Why,  you  know,  when  they  were  hissed  out  of  the  playhouse — ^you  re- 
member the  time — oh,  the  English  mob  is  most  insufferable !  they  are 
boors,  and  have  no  manner  of  taste !" 

Mrs.  Thrale  accompanied  me  to  my  room,  and  stayed  chatting  with  me 
for  more  than  an  hour. 

Now  for  this  morning's  breakfast. 

Dr.  Johnson,  as  usuai,  came  last  into  the  library  i  he  was  in  hi^  flpirits 
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and  full  of  mirth  and  sport.  I  had  the  honour  of  sitting  next  to  him :  and 
now,  all  at  once,  he  flung  aside  his  reserve,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  it  was 
time  I  should  fling  aside  mine. 

Mrs.  Thrale  told  him  that  she  intended  taking  me  to  Mr.  T 's. 

"  So  you  ought,  madam,"  cried  he ;  '<  'tis  your  business  to  be  Cicerone 
to  her." 

Then  suddenly  he  snatched  my  hand,  and  kissing  it, 

"  Ah!"  he  added,  "  they  will  little  think  what  a  tartar  you  carry  to 
them!" 

"No,  that  they  won't!"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale;  "Miss  Burney  looks  so 
meek  and  so  quiet,  nobody  would  suspect  what  a  comical  girl  she  is  ;  but 
I  believe  she  has  a  great  deal  of  malice  at  heart." 

"  Oh,  she's  a  toad  I"  cried  the  Doctor,  laughing — ^*  a  sly  young  rogue ! 
with  her  Smiths  and  her  Branghtons !" 

"  Why,  Dr.  Johnson,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  I  hope  you  are  very  well  this 
morning !  if  one  may  judge  by  your  spirits  and  good  humour,  the  fever  you 
threatened  us  with  is  gone  off." 

He  had  complained  that  he  was  going  to  be  ill  last  night. 

"  Why  no,  madam,  no,"  answered  he,  "  I  am  not  yet  well ;  I  could  not 
sleep  at  all ;  there  I  lay,  restless  and  uneasy,  and  thinking  all  the  time  of 
Miss  Burney.  Perhaps  I  have  offended  her,  thought  I ;  perhqm  she  is 
angry ;  I  have  seen  her  but  once,  and  I  talked  to  her  of  a  rasher  I — Were 
you  angry  ?" 

I  think  I  need  not  tell  you  my  answer. 

**  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  find  some  excuse,"  continued  he,  "  and, 
as  I  could  not  sleep,  I  got  up,  and  looked  for  some  authority  for  the  word ; 
and  I  iind,  madam,  it  is  used  by  Dryden  :  in  one  of  his  prologues,  he  says, 
*And  snatch  a  homely  rasher  from  the  coals.'  So  you  must  not  mind 
me,  madam  ;  I  say  strange  things,  but  I  mean  no  harm." 

I  was  almost  afraid  he  thought  I  was  really  idiot  enough  to  have  taken 
him  seriously ;  but,  a  few  minutes  afler,  he  put  his  hand  on  my  arm,  and 
shaking  his  head,  exclaimed, 

"  Oh,  you  are  a  sly  little  rogue ! — what  a  Holboum  beau  have  you 
drawn !" 

"  Ay,  Miss  Burney,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  the  Holboum  beau  is  Dr. 
Johnson's  favourite ;  and  we  have  all  your  characters  by  heart,  from  Mr. 
Smith  up  to  Lady  Louisa." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Smith  is  the  man  !"  cried  he,  laughing  violently. 
"  Harry  Fielding  never  drew  so  good  a  character  I — such  a  fine  varnish  of 
low  politeness ! — such  a  struggle  to  appear  a  gentleman  !  Madam,  there  is 
no  character  better  drawn  any  where — in  any  book  or  by  any  author." 

I  almost  poked  myself  under  the  table.  Never  did  I  feel  so  delicious  a 
confusion  since  I  was  bom  !  But  he  added  a  great  deal  more,  only  I  cannot 
recollect  his  exact  words,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  give  him  mine. 

"  Come,  come,"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  we'll  torment  her  no  more  for  her 
book,  for  I  see  it  really  plagues  her.  I  own  I  thought  for  awhile  it  was 
only  afiectation,  for  I'm  sure  if  the  book  were  mine  I  should  wish  to  hear 
of  nothing  else.  But  we  shall  teach  her  in  time  how  proud  she  ought  to  be 
of  such  a  performance." 

"  Ah,  madam,"  cried  the  doctor,  "  be  in  no  haste  to  teach  her  that ; 
she'll  speak  no  more  to  us  when  she  knows  her  own  weight." 

"  Oh,  but  sir,"  cried  she,  "  if  Mr.  Thrale  has  his  way  she  will  become 
our  relation,  and  then  it  will  be  hard  if  she  won't  acknowledge  us." 

You  may  think  I  stared,  but  she  went  on. 
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'*  Mr.  Thrale  says  nothing  would  make  him  half  so  happy  as  giving  Miss 
Burney  to  Sir  J L ." 

Mercy !  what  an  exclamation  did  I  give.  I  wonder  you  did  not  hear 
me  to  St.  Martin's  Street.     However,  she  continued, 

"  Mr.  Thrale  says,  Miss  Burney  seems  more  formed  to  draw  a  husband 
to  herself,  by  her  humour  when  gay,  and  her  good  sense  when  serious,  than 
almost  any  body  he  ever  saw." 

"  He  does  me  much  honour,"  cried  I ;  though  I  cannot  say  I  much  en- 
joyed such  a  proof  of  his  good  opinion  as  giving  me  to  Sir  J L ; 

but  Mr.  Thrale  is  both  his  uncle  and  his  guardian,  and  thinks,  perhaps,  he 
would  do  a  mutual  good  office  in  securing  me  so  much  money,  and  his 
nephew  a  decent  companion.  Oh,  if  he  knew  how  little  I  require  with  re- 
gard to  money — ^how  much  to  even  bear  with  a  companion !  But  he  was 
not  brought  up  with  such  folks  as  my  father,  my  Daddy  Crisp,  and  my 
Susan,  and  does  not  know  what  indifference  to  all  things  but  good  society 
such  people  as  those  inspire. 

"My  master  says  a  very  good  speech,"  cried  the  doctor,  "  if  Miss 
Burney 's  husband  should  have  any  thing  in  common  with  herself;  but  I 

know  not  how  we  can  level  her  with  Sir  J L ,  unless  she  would  be 

content  to  put  her  virtues  and  talents  in  a  scale  against  his  thousands  ;  and 
poor  Sir  J—: — must  give  cheating  weight  even  then!  However,  if  we 
bestow  such  a  prize  upon  him,  he  shall  settle  his  whole  fortune  on  her." 

Ah  !  thought  I,  I  am  more  mercenary  than  you  fancy  me,  for  not  even 
that  would  bribe  me  high  enough. 

Before  Dr.  Johnson  had  finished  his  ^ge^  I  was  actually  on  the  ground, 
for  there  was  no  standing  it, — or  sitting  it,  rather :  and  Mrs.  Thrale  seemed 
delighted  for  me. 

"  I  assure  you,"  she  said,  "  nobody  can  do  your  book  more  justice  than 
Dr.  Johnson  does :  and  yet,  do  you  remember,  sir,  how  unwilling  you 
were  to  read  it  ?  He  took  it  up,  just  looked  at  the  first  letter,  and  then  put 
it  away,  and  said  *  I  don't  think  I  have  any  taste  for  it  I' — ^but  when  he  was 
going  to  town,  I  put  the  first  volume  into  the  coach  with  him ;  and  then, 
when  he  came  home,  the  very  first  words  he  said  to  me  were  *  Why, 
Madam,  this  Evelina  is  a  charming  creature !' — and  then  he  teased  me  to 
know  who  she  married,  and  what  became  of  her, — and  I  gave  him  the  rest. 
For  my  part,  I  used  to  read  it  in  bed,  and  could  not  part  with  it :  I  laughed 
at  the  second,  and  I  cried  at  the  third ;  but  what  a  trick  was  that  of  Dr. 
Bumey's,  never  to  let  me  know  whose  it  was  till  I  had  read  it !  Suppose 
it  had  been  something  I  had  not  liked  !    Oh,  it  was  a  vile  trick  !" 

"  No,  madam,  not  at  all !"  cried  the  Doctor,  "  for,  in  that  case,  you  would 
never  have  known ;— all  would  have  been  safe,  for  he  would  neither  have 
told  you  who  wrote  it,  nor  Miss  Burney  what  you  said  of  it." 

Some  time  afler  the  doctor  began  laughing  to  himself,  and  then,  suddenly 
turning  to  me,  he  called  out,  <<  Only  think,  Polly !  Miss  has  danced  with  a 
lord !" 

"  Ah,  poor  Evelina  !"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale,  "I  see  her  now  in  Kensington 
Gardens.  What  she  must  have  suffered !  Poor  girl  !  what  fidgets  she 
must  have  been  in  !  And  I  know  Mr.  Smith,  too,  very  well ; — I  always 
have  him  before  me  at  the  Hampstead  Ball,  dressed  in  a  white  coat,  and 
tambour  waistcoat,  worked  in  green  silk.  Poor  Mr.  Seward  !  Mr.  Johnson 
made  him  so  mad  t'other  day  !  •  Why,  Seward,'  said  he,  *  how  smart  you 
are  dressed!  why  you  only  want  a  tambour  waistcoat  to  look  like  Mr. 
Smith !'    But  I  am  very  fond^  of  Lady  Louisa ;  I  think  her  as  well  drawn 
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as  any  character  in  the  book ;  so  fine,  so  afiected,  so  languishing ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  so  insolent  !** 

She  then  ran  on  with  several  of  her  speeches. 

Some  time  aAcr,  she  gave  Dr.  Johnson  a  letter  from  Dr.  Jebb,  concerning 
one  of  the  gardeners  who  is  very  ill.  When  he  had  read  it,  he  gnunUed 
violently  to  himself,  and  put  it  away  with  marks  of  displeasure. 

"  What's  the  matter,  sir !"  said  Mrs.  Thrale ;  "  do  you  find  any  fiuilt 
with  the  letter  V 

'*  No  madam,  the  letter  is  well  enough,  if  the  man  knew  how  to  write 
his  own  name ;  but  it  moves  my  indignaticHi  to  see  a  gentleman  take  pains 
to  appear  a  tradesman.  Mr.  Branghton  would  have  written  his  name  with 
just  such  beastly  flourishes." 

"  Ay,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  he  is  a  very  agreeable  man,  and  an  ex- 
cellent physician,  and  a  great  favourite  of  mine,  and  so  he  is  of  Miss 
Bumey's." 

''  Why  I  have  no  objection  to  the  man,  madam,  if  he  would  write  his 
name  as  he  ought  to  do." 

"  Well,  it  does  not  signify,"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale ;  "  but  the  commercial 
fashion  gains  ground  every  day,  for  all  Miss  Bumey  abuses  it,  with  her 
Smiths  and  her  Branghtons.  Does  not  the  great  Mr.  Pennant  write  like  a 
clerk,  without  any  pronouns  ?  and  docs  not  every  body  flouri^  their  names 
till  nobody  can  read  them  ?" 

Afler  this  they  talked  over  a  large  party  of  company  who  are  invited  to 
a  formal  and  grand  dinner  for  next  Monday,  and  among  others  Admiral 
Montague  was  mentioned.     The  doctor,  turning  to  me,  with  a  laugh,  said, 
'^  You  must  mark  the  old  sailor.  Miss  Bumey ;  he'll  be  a  character." 
"  Ah  !"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  was  going  out  of  the  room,  "  how  I  wish 
you  would  hatch  up  a  comedy  between  you !  do,  fall  to  work  !" 

A  pretty  proposal !  to  be  sure  Dr.  Johnson  would  be  very  proud  of  such 
a  fellow-labourer ! 
As  soon  as  we  were  alone  together,  he  said, 

"  These  are  as  good  people  as  you  can  be^with  ;  you  can  go  to  no  better 
house  i  they  are  all  good  nature  ;  nothing  makes  them  angry." 

As  I  have  always  heard  from  my  father  that  every  individual  at  Streat- 
ham  spends  the  morning  alone,  I  took  the  first  opportunity  of  absconding 
to  my  own  room,  and  amused  myself  in  writing  till  I  tired.  About  noon, 
when  I  went  into  the  library,  book  hunting,  Mrs.  Thrale  came  to  me. 

We  had  a  very  nice  confab  about  various  books,  and  exchanged  opinions 
and  imitations  of  Baretti ;  she  told  me  many  excellent  tales  of  him,  and  I, 
in  return,  related  my  stories. 

She  gave  me  a  long  and  very  entertaining  account  of  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
who  was  intimately  known  here  ;  but  in  speaking  of  "  The  Good-natured 
Man,"  when  I  extolled  my  favourite  Croaker,  I  found  that  admirable  cha- 
racter was  a  downright  thefl  from  Dr.  Johnson.  Look  at  the  "  Rambler" 
and  you  will  find  Suspirius  is  the  man,  and  that  not  merely  the  idea,  but  the 
particulars  of  the  character,  are  all  stolen  thence  !* 

While  we  were  yet  reading  this  "  Rambler"  Dr.  Johnson  came  in :  we 
told  him  what  we  were  about. 

"  Ah,  madam !"  cried  he,  "  Goldsmith  was  not  scrupulous  ;  but  he  would 
have  been  a  great  man  had  he  known  the  real  value  of  his  own  internal 


resources." 


"  Miss  Bumey,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  is  fond  of  his  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield  :' 
and  so  am  I ; — don't  you  like  it,  sir  ?" 

•  Saipirins,  tha  Screech  OwL    See^'RamUer^fbrTiMkUy,  October  9, 1750. 
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**  No,  madam,  it  is  very  faulty ;  there  is  nothing  of  real  life  in  it,  and 
very  little  of  nature.     It  is  a  mere  fanciful  performance." 

He  then  seated  himself  upon  a  sofa,  and  calling  to  me,  said  "  Come,^ 
Evelina,— come  and  sit  by  me." 

I  obeyed;  and  he  took  me  almost  in  his  arms^ — that  is,  one  of  his  arms, 
for  one  would  go  three  times,  at  least,  round  me, — and,  half  laughing,  half 
serious,  he  charged  me  to  **  be  a  good  girl !" 

**  But,  my  dear,"  continued  he  with  a  very  droll  look,  "  what  makes  you 
80  fond  of  the  Scotch  ?  I  don't  like  you  for  that ; — I  hate  these  Scotch,  and 
so  must  you.  I  wish  Branghton  had  sent  the  dog  to  jail !  That  Scotch 
dog  Macartney." 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  don't  you  remember  he  says  he  would, 
bat  that  he  should  get  nothing  by  it  ?" 

**  Why,  ay,  true,"  cried  the  doctor,  see-sawing  very  solemnly,  "  that, 
indeed,  is  some  palliation  for  his  forbearance.  But  I  must  not  have  you  so 
fond  of  the  Scotch,  my  little  Bumey  ;  make  your  hero  what  you  will  but 
a  Scotchman.  Besides,  you  write  Scotch — ^you  say  *  the  one,' — ^my  dear, 
that's  not  English.     Never  use  that  phrase  again." 

**  Perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale, "  it  may  be  used  in  Macartney's  letter,  and 
then  it  will  be  a  propriety." 

**  No,  madam,  no !"  cried  he  ;  "  you  can't  make  a  beauty  of  it ;  it  is  in 
the  third  volume ;  put  it  in  Macartney's  letter,  and  welcome  ! — that,  or  any 
thing  that  is  nonsense." 

**  Why,  surely,"  cried  I,  "  the  poor  man  is  used  ill  enough  by  the 
Branghtons." 

**  But  Branghton,"  said  he,  "  only  hates  him  because  of  his  wretchedness, 
— poor  fellow  !— rBut,  my  dear  love,  how  should  he  ever  have  eaten  a  good 
dinner  befere  he  came  to  England  ?" 

And  then  he  laughed  violently  at  young  Branghton 's  idea. 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  **  I  always  liked  Macartney  ;  he  is  a  very 
pretty  character,  and  I  took  to  him,  as  the  folks  say." 

**  Why,  madam,"  answered  he,  "  I  like  Macartney  myself.  Yes,  poor 
fellow,  I  liked  the  man,  but  I  love  not  the  nation." 

And  then  he  proceeded,  in  a  dry  manner,  to  make  at  once  sarcastic  re- 
flections on  the  Scotch,  and  flattering  speeches  to  me,  for  Macartney's  firing 
at  the  national  insults  of  young  Branghton  :  his  stubborn  resolution  in  not 
owning,  even  to  his  bosom  friend,  his  wretchedness  of  poverty  ;  and  his 
fighting  at  last  for  the  honour  of  his  nation,  when  he  resisted  ail  other  pro- 
vocations ;  he  said,  were  all  extremely  well  marked. 

We  staid  with  him  till  just  dinner  time,  and  then  we  were  obliged  to  run 
away  and  dress  ;  but  Dr.  Johnson  called  out  to  me  as  I  went — 

**  Miss  Bumey,  I  njust  settle  that  affair  of  the  Scotch  with  you  at  our 
leisure." 

At  dinner  we  had  the  company,  or  rather  the  presence,  for  he  did  not 

speak  two  words,  of  Mr.  E— ,  the  clergyman,  I  believe,  of  Streatham. 

And  aflerwards,  Mrs.  Thrale  took  the  trouble  to  go  with  me  to  the  T 's. 

Dr.  Johnson,  who  has  a  love  of  social  converse  that  nobody,  without  living 
under  the  same  roof  with  him,  would  suspect,  quite  begged  us  not  to  go  till 
he  went  to  town ;  but  as  we  were  hatted  and  ready,  Mrs.  Thrale  only  told 
him  she  rejoiced  to  find  him  so  jealous  of  our  companies,  and  then  away  we 
whisked, — she.  Miss  Thrale,  and  my  ladyship. 

I  could  write  some  tolerable  good  sport  concerning  this  visit,  but  that  I 
wish  to  devote  all  the  time  I  can  snatch  for  writing,  to  recording  what 
passes  here ;— themes  of  mere  ridicule  offer  every  where. 
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We  got  home  late,  and  had  the  company  of  Mr.  E ^  and  of  Mr« 

Fuller,  a  young  man  who  lives  at  Streatham,  and  is  nephew  of  the  fiunous 
Rose  Fuller;  and  whether  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  like  them,  or  whether 
be  was  displeased  that  we  went  out,  or  whether  he  was  not  well,  I  know 
not ;  but  he  never  opened  his  mouth,  except  in  answer  to  a  question,  till  he 
l»d  us  good  night. 

Saturday  Morxino. — ^Dr.  Johnson  was  again  all  himself;  and  so  civil 
to  me !— even  admiring  how  1  dress  myself!  Indeed,  it  is  well  I  have  so 
much  of  his  favour ;  for  it  seems  he  always  speaks  his  mind  concerning 
the  dress  of  ladies,  and  all  ladies  who  are  here  obey  his  injunctions  impli- 
citly, and  alter  whatever  he  disapproves.  This  is  a  part  of  his  character  that 
much  surprises  me :  but  notwithstanding  he  is  sometimes  so  absent,  and 
always  so  near-sighted,  he  scrutinizes  into  every  part  of  almost  every  body's 
appearance.  They  tell  me  of  a  Miss  Brown,  who  often  visits  here,  and  who 
has  a  slovenly  way  of  dressing.  '*  And  when  she  comes  down  in  a  morning,*' 
says  Mrs.  Thrale,  '*  her  hair  will  be  all  loose,  and  her  cap  half  off;  and 
then  Dr.  Johnson,  who  sees  something  is  wrong,  and  does  not  know  where 
the  fault  is,  concludes  it  is  in  the  cap,  and  says,  '  My  dear,  what  do  you 
wear  such  a  vile  cap  for  ?'  '  I'll  change  it,  sir,'  cries  the  poor  girl,  *  if  you 
don't  like  it.'  '  Ay,  do,'  he  says ;  and  away  runs  poor  Miss  Brown ;  but 
when  she  gets  on  another,  it's  the  same  thing,  for  the  cap  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fault.  And  then  she  wonders  Dr.  Johnson  shoidd  not  like  the  cap, 
for  she  thinks  it  very  pretty.  And  so  on  with  her  gown,  which  he  also 
makes  her  change ;  but  if  the  poor  girl  were  to  change  through  all  her  ward- 
robe, unless  she  could  put  her  things  on  better,  he  would  still  find  fault." 

When  Dr.  Johnson  was  gone,  she  told  me  of  my  mother's  being  obliged 
to  change  her  dress. 

"  Now,"  said  she,  "  Mrs.  Burney  had  on  a  very  pretty  linen  jacket  and 
coat,  and  was  going  to  church ;  but  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  I  suppose,  did  not 
like  her  in  a  jacket,  saw  something  was  the  matter,  and  so  found  fault  with 
the  linen :  and  ho  looked  and  peered,  and  then  said.  '  Why,  madam,  this 
won't  do  I  you  must  not  go  to  church  so !'  So  away  went  poor  Mrs.  Bur- 
ney and  changed  her  gown !  And  when  she  had  done  so,  he  did  not  like 
it,  but  ho  did  not  know  why ;  so  he  told  her  she  should  not  wear  a  black 
hat  and  cloak  in  summer !  Oh,  how  he  did  bother  poor  Mrs.  Bumey !  and 
himself  too,  for  if  the  things  had  been  put  on  to  his  mind,  he  would  have 
taken  no  notice  of  them." 

♦*  Why,"  said  Mr,  Thrale,  very  drily,  "  I  don't  think  Mrs.  Burney  a 
very  good  dresser." 

"  Last  time  she  came,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  she  was  in  a  white  cloak,  and 
she  told  Dr.  Johnson  she  had  got  her  old  white  cloak  scoured  on  purpose  to 
oblige  him !  '  Scoured !'  says  he,  '  ay, — have  you,  madam  V — so  he  see* 
sawed,  for  he  could  not  for  shame  find  fault,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  like  the 
scouring." 

So  1  think  myself  amazingly  fortunate  to  be  approved  by  him ;  for,  if  he 
disliked,  alack  a-day,  how  could  I  change !  But  he  has  paid  me  some  very 
fine  compliments  upon  this  subject ! 

I  was  very  sorry  when  the  doctor  went  to  town,  though  Mrs.  Thrale 
made  him  promise  to  return  to  Monday's  dinner ;  and  he  has  very  aflec- 
tionately  invited  me  to  visit  him  in  the  winter,  when  he  is  at  home :  and  he 
talked  to  me  a  great  deal  of  Mrs.  Williams,  and  gave  me  a  list  of  her  works, 
and  said  I  must  visit  them ; — which  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very  proud  of 
doing. 
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iUnd  now  let  me  try  to  recollect  an  account  he  gave  us  of  certain  cele- 
brated ladies  of  his  acquaintance :  an  account  which,  had  you  heard  from 
himself,  would  have  made  you  die  with  laughing,  his  manner  is  so  peculiar, 
and  enforces  his  humour  so  originally. 

It  was  begun  by  Mrs.  Thrale's  apoligizing  to  him  for  troubling  him  with 
some  question  she  thought  trifling — O,  I  remember !  We  had  been  talking 
of  colours,  and  of  the  fantastic  names  given  to  them,  and  why  the  palest 
lilac  should  be  called  a  saupir  iiouffe  ;  and  when  Dr.  Johnson  came  in  she 
applied  to  him. 

**  Why,  madam,"  said  he  with  wonderful  readiness,  "  it  is  called  a  stifled 
sigh  because  it  is  checked  in  its  progress,  and  only  half  a  colour." 

I  could  not  help  expressing  my  amazement  at  his  universal  readiness 
upon  all  subjects,  and  Mrs.  Thrale  said  to  him, 

**  Sir,  Miss  Bumey  wonders  at  your  patience^'^th  such  stuff;  but  I  tell 
her  you  are  used  to  me,  for  I  believe  I  torment  you  with  more  foolish  ques- 
tions than  any  body  else  dares  do." 

**  No,  madam,"  said  he,  "  you  don't  torment  me ; — you  tease  me,  indeed, 
sometimes." 

"Ay,  so  I  do.  Dr.  Johnson,  and  I  wonder  you  bear  with  my  nonsense." 

"  No,  madam,  you  never  talk  nonsense ;  you  have  as  much  sense,  and 
more  wit,  than  any  woman  I  know !" 

**  Oh,"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale,  blushing,  **  it  is  my  turn  to  go  under  the  table 
this  morning.  Miss  Bumey !" 

"  And  yet,"  continued  the  doctor,  with  the  most  comical  look,  "  I  have 
known  all  the  wits,  from  Mrs.  Montague  down  to  Bet  Flint !" 

"  Bet  Flint !"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale ;  "  pray  who  is  she?" 

"  Oh,  a  fine  character,  madam  !  She  was  habitually  a  slut  and  a  drunk- 
ard, and  occasionally  a  thief  and  a  harlot." 

**  And,  for  Heaven's  sake,  how  came  you  to  know  her  ?" 

"Why,  madam,   she   figured  in   the   literary  world,   too!     Bet   Flint 
wrote  her  own  life,  and  called  herself  Cassandra,  and  it  was  in  verse  \ — ^it ' 
began: 

'When  Nature  first  ordained  my  birth, 
A  diminutiTe  I  was  bom  on  earth : 
And  then  I  came  from  a  dark  abode, 
Into  a  gay  and  gaudy  world.* 

"  So  Bet  brought  me  her  verses  to  correct ;  but  I  gave  her  half  a  crown,  and 
she  liked  it  as  well.  Bet  had  a  fine  spirit ; — she  advertised  for  a  husband, 
but  she  had  no  success,  for  she  told  me  no  man  aspired  to  her !  Then 
she  hired  very  handsome  lodgings  and  a  footboy ;  and  she  got  a  harpsi- 
chord, but  Bet  could  not  play ;  however,  she  put  herself  in  fine  attitudes, 
and  drummed." 

Then  he  gave  an  account  of  another  of  these  geniuses,  who  called  herself 
by  some  fine  name,  I  have  forgotten  what. 

•*  She  had  not  quite  the  same  stock  of  virtue,"  continued  he,  "  nor  the 
same  stock  of  honesty  as  Bet  Flint ;  but  I  suppose  she  envied  her  accom- 
plishments, for  she  was  so  little  moved  by  the  power  of  harmony,  that  while 
Bet  Flint  thought  she  was  drumming  very  divinely,  the  other  jade  had  her 
indicted  for  a  nuisance !" 

•*  And  pray  what  became  of  her,  sir  ?" 

"  Why,  madam,  she  stole  a  quilt  from  the  man  of  the  house,  and  he  had 
ber  taken  up :  but  Bet  Flint  had  a  spirit  not  to  be  subdued ;  so  when  she 
Ibimd  berself  oUigpd  to  go  to  jail,  she  ordered  a  sedan  chair,  and  bid  her 
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fbotboy  walk  before  her.     However,  the  boy  proved  refractory,  for  he  was 
ashamed,  though  his  mistress  was  not." 

"  And  did  she  ever  get  out  of  jcul  again,  sir  ?" 

*'  Yes,  madam ;  when  she  came  to  her  trial  the  judge  acquitted  her.  ^  So 
now,'  she  said  to  me,  *  the  quilt  is  my  own,  and  now  Til  make  a  petticoat  of 
it.'     Oh,  I  loved  Bet  Flint !" 

Oh,  how  we  all  laughed !  Then  he  gave  an  account  of  another  lady,  who 
called  herself  Laurinda,  and  who  also  wrote  verses  and  stole  furniture ;  but 
be  had  not  the  same  aflTection  for  her,  he  said,  though  she  too  '*  was  a  lady 
who  had  high  notions  of  honour." 

Then  followed  the  history  of  another,  who  called  herself  Hortensia,  and 
who  walked  up  and  down  the  park  repeating  a  book  of  Virgil. 

"  But,"  said  he, ''  thous^  I  know  her  story,  I  never  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see  her."  ^ 

Afler  this  he  gave  us  an  account  of  the  famous  Mrs.  Pinkethman ;  ^^  And 
she,"  he  said,  '*  told  me  she  owed  all  her  misfortunes  to  her  wit ;  for  she  was 
80  unhappy  as  to  marry  a  man  who  thought  himself  also  a  wit,  though  I 
believe  she  gave  him  not  implicit  credit  for  it,  but  it  occasioned  much  con- 
tradiction and  ill-will." 

"  Bless  me,  sir  I"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale, "  how  can  all  these  vagabonds  contrive 
to  get  at  yoUy  of  all  people  ?" 

^'  O  the  dear  creatures !"  cried  he,  laughing  heartily,  '*  I  can't  but  be  glad 
to  see  them !" 

"  Why  I  wonder,  sir,  you  never  went  to  see  Mrs.  Rudd  among  the  rest  ?" 

"  Why,  madam,  I  believe  I  should,"  said  he,  "  if  it  was  not  for  the  news- 
papers ;  but  I  am  prevented  many  frolics  that  I  should  like  very  well,  since 
I  am  become  such  a  theme  for  the  papers." 

Now  would  you  ever  have  imagined  this  ?  Bet  Flint  it  seems  once  took 
Kitty  Fisher  to  see  him,  but  to  his  no  little  regret  he  was  not  at  home. 
*♦  And  Mrs.  WiUiams,"  he  added,  «  did  not  love  Bet  Flint,  but  Bet  Flint 
made  herself  very  easy  about  that." 

How  Mr,  Crisp  would  have  enjoyed  this  account !     He  gave  it  all  with 
so  droll  a  solemnity,  and  it  was  all  so  unexpected,  that  Mrs.  Thrale  and  V 
were  both  almost  equally  diverted. 

Stbeathax,  August  26. — My  opportunities  for  writing  grow  less  and 
less,  and  my  materials  more  and  more.  Afler  breakfast  I  have  scarcely  a 
moment  that  I  can  spare  all  day. 

Mrs.  Thrale  I  like  more  and  more.  Of  all  the  people  I  have  ever  seen 
since  I  came  into  this  "  gay  and  gaudy  world,"  I  never  before  saw  the  per- 
son who  so  strongly  resembles  our  dear  father.  I  find  the  likeness  perpe- 
tually ;  she  has  the  same  natural  liveliness,  the  same  general  benevolence, 
the  same  rare  union  of  gaiety  and  of  feeling  in  her  disposition. 

And  so  kind  is  she  to  me !  She  told  me,  at  first,  that  I  should  have  all 
my  mornings  to  myself,  and  therefore  I  have  actually  studied  to  avoid  her, 
lest  I  should  be  in  her  way ;  but  since  the  first  morning  she  seeks  me,  sits 
with  me,  saunters  with  me  in  the  park,  or  compares  notes  over  books  in  the 
library ;  and  her  conversation  is  delightful ;  it  is  so  entertaining,  so  gay,  so 
enlivening,  when  she  is  in  spirits,  and  so  intelligent  and  instructive  when 
she  is  otherwise,  that  I  almost  as  much  wish  to  record  all  she  says,  as  all 
Dr.  Johnson  says. 

Proceed — no !  Go  back,  my  muse,  to  Thursday. 
Dr.  Johnson  came  home  to  dinner. 

In  the  evening  he  was  as  lively  and  full  of  wit  and  sport  as  I  have  ever 
seen  him ;  and  Mrs.  Thrale  and  I  had  him  quite  to  ourselves ;   for  Mr. 
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Thrale  came  in  from  giving  an  election  dinner  (to  which  he  sent  two  bucks 
and  six  pine-apples)  so  tired,  that  he  neither  opened  his  eyes  nor  mouth, 
but  fell  fast  asleep.     Indeed,  afler  tea  he  generally  does. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  very  communicative  concerning  his  present  work  of 
the  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  Dryden  is  now  in  the  press,  and  he  told  us  he  had 
been  just  writing  a  dissertation  upon  Hudibras. 

He  gave  us  an  account  of  Mrs.  Lennox.  Her  "  Female  Quixote'*  is  very 
justly  admired  here.  But  Mrs.  Thrale  says  that  though  her  books  are  gene- 
rally approved,  nobody  likes  her.  I  find  she,  among  others,  waited  on  Dr. 
Johnson  upon  her  commencing  writer,  and  he  told  us  that,  at  her  request, 
he  carried  her  to  Richardson. 

"  Poor  Charlotte  Lennox !"  continued  he ;  ♦*  when  we  came  to  the  house, 
she  desired  me  to  leave  her,  *  for,'  says  she,  '  I  am  under  great  restraint  in 
your  presence,  but  if  you  leave  me  alone  with^ichardaon  111  give  you 
a  very  good  account  of  him :'  however,  I  fear  poor  Charlotte  was  disap- 
pointed, for  she  gave  me  no  account  at  all !" 

He  then  told  us  of  two  little  productions  of  our  Mr.  Harris,  which  we 
read ;  they  are  very  short  and  very  clever :  one  is  called  "  Fashion,"  the 
other  **  Much  Ado,"  and  they  are  both  of  them  full  of  a  sportive  humour, 
that  I  had  not  suspected  to  belong  to  Mr.  Harris,  the  learned  grammarian. 

Some  time  afler,  turning  suddenly  to  me,  he  said,  **  Miss  Bumey,  what 
sort  of  reading  do  you  delight  in?  History? — travels? — poetry?— or 
romances  ?" 

•*  O  sir !"  cried  I,  "  I  dread  being  catechized  by  you.     I  dare  not  make 
any  answer,  for  I  fear  whatever  I  should  say  would  be  wrong !" 
"  Whatever  you  should  say — how's  that  ?" 
**  Why,  not  whatever  I  should — ^but  whatever  I  could  say." 
He  laughed,  and  to  my  great  relief  spared  me  any  further  questions  upon 
the  subject.     Indeed,  I  was  very  happy  I  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  evade 
him  as  I  did,  for  I  am  sure  the  examination  which  would  have  followed, 
had  I  made  my  direct  answer,  would  have  turned  out  sorely  to  my  dis- 
credit. 

"  Do  you  remember,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  *♦  how  you  tormented  poor 
Miss  Brown  about  reading  T' 

**  She  might  soon  be  tormented,  ipadam,"  answerd  he,  *'  for  I  am  not 
yet  quite  clear  she  knows  what  a  book  is." 

*^  Oh  for  shame !"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale  ;  '^  she  reads  not  only  English,  but 
French  and  Italian.     She  was  in  Italy  a  great  while." 

^  Pho  !"  exclaimed  he ;  "  Italian,  indeed  !  Do  you  think  she  knows  as 
much  Italian  as  Rose  Fuller  does  English  ?" 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  **  Rose  Fuller  is  a  very  good  young  man, 
for  all  he  has  not  much  command  of  language,  and  though  he  is  silly  enough, 
yet  I  like  him  very  well,  for  there  is  no  manner  of  harm  in  him." 

Then  she  told  me  that  he  once  said,  '*  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation  is  so 
instructive  that  111  ask  him  a  question.  '  Pray,  sir,  what  is  Palmyra?  I 
have  oflen  heard  of  it,  but  never  knew  what  it  was.'  *  Palmyra,  sir  V  said 
the  doctor ;  *  why,  it  is  a  hill  in  Ireland,  situated  in  a  bog,  and  has  palm-trees 
at  the  top,  whence  it  is  called  Palra-mire.'  "* 

»  Mrs.  Thrale  (then  Mn.  Piozzi),  in  relating  this  story,  after  Johnson's  death,  in  her 
"Anecdotes**  of  him,  adds—**  Seeing,  however,  that  the  lad"  (whom  she  does  not  name, 
but  calls  a  **  joong  leUow**)  **  thoorht  him  serioos,  and  thanked  him  for  his  information, 
he  nnfeceifed  him  rerj  gentlj  incfeed ;  told  him  the  history,  geog^raphy,  and  chronoloflr 
of  Tadraor  in  the  Wilderness,  with  every  incident  that  literatore  cooid  furnish,  I  think, 
sr  elonnmrft  ezproM,  from  the  huilding  of  Solomoa*s  palace  to  the  voyage  of  Dawkios 
and  Wood." 
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Whether  or  not  he  swallowed  this  account,  I  know  not  yet. 

^*  But  Miss  Brown,''  continued  she, "  is  by  no  means  such  a  simpleton  as 
Dr.  Johnson  supposes  her  to  be ;  she  is  not  very  deep,  indeed,  but  'she  is  a 
sweet,  and  a  very  ingenuous  girl,  and  nobody  adimired  Miss  Streatfield  more. 
But  she  made  a  more  foolish  speech  to  Dr.  Johnson  than  she  would  have 
done  to  any  body  else,  because  she  was  so  frightened  and  embarrassed  that 
she  knew  not  what  she  said.  He  asked  her  some  question  about  reading, 
and  she  did,  to  be  sure,  make  a  very  silly  answer  ;  but  she  was  so  perplexed 
and  bewildered,  that  she  hardly  knew  where  she  was,  and  so  she  said  the 
b^inning  of  a  book  was  as  good  as  the  end,  or  the  end  as  good  as  the  be- 
ginning, or  some  such  stuff;  and  Dr.  Johnson  told  her  of  it  so  often,  saying, 
*  Well,  my  dear,  which  part  of  a  book  do  you  like  best  now  V  that  poor 
Fanny  Brown  burst  into  tears  !" 

*'  I  am  sure  I  should  have'compassion  for  her,**  cried  I ;  ^'  for  nobody  would 
be  more  likely  to  have  blunder^  out  such,  or  any  such  speech,  from  fright 
and  terror." 

•*  You  ?"  cried  Dr.  Johnson.  "  No ;  you  are  another  thing ;  she  who  could 
draw  Smiths  and  Branghtons,  is  quite  another  thing." 

Mrs.  Thrale  then  told  some  other  stories  of  his  d^rading  opinion  of  us 
poor  fair  sex;  I  mean  in  general,  for  in  particular  he  does  them  noble 
justice.  Among  others,  was  a  Mrs.  Somebody  who  spent  a  day  here  once, 
and  of  whom  he  asked,  "  Can  she  read  ?" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  answered  Mrs.  Thrale ;  "  we  have  been  reading  to- 
gether this  aflemoon." 

"  And  what  book  did  you  get  for  her  ?" 
Why,  what  happened  to  lie  in  the  way, '  Hogarth's  Analysis  of  Beauty.'" 
*  Hoganh's  Analysis  of  Beauty !'     What  made  you  choose  that  ?" 
Why,  sir,  what  would  you  have  had  me  to  take  ?" 

"  What  she  could  have  understood — '  Cow-hide,'  or  '  Cinderella  !' " 

"  O  Dr.  Johnson  !"  cried  I ;  "  'lis  not  for  nothing  you  are  feared  !" 

"  Oh,  you're  a  rogue !"  cried  he,  laughing  ;  "  and  they  would  fear  you  if 
they  knew  you  !" 

"  That  they  would,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale  ;  "  but  she's  so  shy  they  don't  sus- 
pect her.   Miss  P gave  her  an  account  of  all  her  dress,  to  entertain  her, 

t'other  night !  To  be  sure  she  was  very  lucky  to  fix  on  Miss  Bumey  for 
such  conversation  !  But  I  have  been  telling  her  she  must  write  a  comedy  ; 
I  am  sure  nobody  could  do  it  better.     Is  it  not  true.  Dr.  Johnson  ?" 

I  would  fain  have  stopt  her,  but  she  was  not  to  be  stopped,  and  ran  on 
saying  such  fine  things !  though  we  had  almost  a  struggle  together  ;  and  she 
said  at  last, 

"  Well,  authors  may  say  what  they  will  of  modesty  ;  but  I  believe  Miss 
Bumey  is  really  modest  about  her  book,  for  her  colour  comes  and  goes  every 
time  it  is  mentioned." 

I  then  escaped  to  look  for  a  book  which  we  had  been  talking  of,  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  when  I  returned  to  my  seat,  said  he  wished  Richardson  had  been 
alive. 

"  And  then,"  he  added,  **  she  should  have  been  introduced  to  him — though 
I  don't  know  neither — Richardson  would  have  been  afraid  of  her." 

"  O  yes !  that's  a  likely  matter,"  quoth  I. 

"  It's  very  true,"  continued  he ;  "  Richardson  would  have  been  really 
afraid  of  her ;  there  is  merit  in  *  Evelina'  which  he  could  not  have  borne. 
No ;  it  would  not  haVe  done  !  unless,  indeed,  she  would  have  flattered  him 
prodigiously.  Harry  Fielding,  too,  would  have  been  afraid  of  her ;  there  is 
nothing  so  delicately  finished  in  all  Harry  Fielding's  works,  as  in  *  Evelina !' '' 
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Then  shalm^  bk  Inttd  at  me,  ke  eniuBedi, -^  Q,  1 

Mrs.  Thimle  then  igtmued  to  her  ckuse,  a^  acsa  icsrc  nf  taeut 
oomedy ;  and  again  I  tried  to  afeaoe  her.  and  «e  had  a  iae  ioc 
till  she  called  upon  Dr.  Johnxai  to  back  her. 

•*  Why,  DMdam,"  said  b^  langyi^^ 
here, indeed!  she  is  wndngone  ofNtoirsall 
she  began  *  Erelina  T     She  is  watk 

«*  True,  true,  O  king  r  Ukn^  L 

«<  WeU,  that  wiU  be  a  aiy  tiick  r  med  Mn.  Thraie  :  «- hP«Y«v.  j<;k 
best,  I  believe,  about  that,"  as  andl 


Fridat,  was  a  Terv  foD  daT.  In 
and  Mrs.  Thrale  made  Dr.  Johnsoa  read 
remarkii^  as  nncommonly  apphcaUe  to  the 
speeches,  and  told  os  he  had  not  ever  read  so 
first  printed. 

^  Why  there  is  no  making  too  read  a  p&ar.**  said  M n. 
your  own,  or  any  other  person.  What  xrootkt  had  I  lo  snaks^  t^e 
Murphy's  *  Know  your  own  Mind  P  '  Read  lapidhr.  md  fa^sdy.*  yoc 
and  then  took  oat  your  witch  to  see  how  loae  1  was  ahnc  it !  W^iL  w^e 
won't  serve  Miss  Bumey  so,  sir ;  when  we  have  her  vuuucj  wt:  wil  a»  if 
all  justice." 

Murphy,  it  seems,  is  a  Tery  great  fctumiie 
intimately  with  Mr.  Thrale  from  both  their  boyhoods,  asd  3iri.  Tunjk 
very  partial  to  him.     She  told  me.  therefcre,  in 

she  wished  me  to  excel  Cumberiand,  and  afl  other  cruaocic  wthetvl  y^ 
would  not  wish  me  better  than  her  old  fiimd  Mjzrphy.     I  i^Lgyc  i^r.  a 
ever,  to  be  perfectly  easy,  and  assmed  her  1  woidd  take  cars;  vx  v.  *% 
him  ! 

At  noon  Mrs.  Thrale  took  me  vrddi  her  to  Kensngvm,  to  •«:  ho- 
daughters  Susan  and  Sophia,  who  are  at  school  there.     They  as*: 
little  girls. 

When  we  were  dressed  for  dinner,  and  went  into  the  paHocr.  we  had  the 
agreeable  surprise  of  seeing  Mr.  Seward  there.     I  say  agrwica^.  ice 
withstanding  our  acquaintance  began  in  a  oanner  so  extmnehr 
to  me,  there  is  something  of  droUery,  good 
in  this  young  man,  that  have  not  merdy  recoodkd  sse  to 
•  me  over  to  liking  him  vastly. 

There  was  also  Mr.  Lort,  who  ii  reckoned  one  of  the  bbobi  mjb^ 
alive,  and  is  also  a  collector  of  curiosities,  alike  in  titensnre  and  nssasal 
history.  His  manners  are  somewhat  blnm  and  odd,  and  he  if  aAo^cfher  oat 
of  the  common  road,  without  having  chosen  a  better  path. 

The  day  was  passed  most  agreeably.  In  the  evening  we  had.  as  -araal^ 
a  literary  conversation.  I  say  we,  only  becaa«'  Mrs.  Thnik:  wiil  cake  nse 
take  some  share,  by  perpetually  applying  to  me ;  and,  indwsi,  !i^;p^  rsuk  le 
DO  better  house  for  rubbing  up  the  memory,  as  I  hardly  ever  vstA,  saw  cc 
beard  of  any  book  that  by  some  means  or  other  has  not  been  oKfltMied 
here. 

Mr.  Lort  produced  several  curious  MSS.  of  the  &moos  Bristol  Chattert^jio ; 
among  others,  his  will,  and  divers  verses  written  against  Dr.  Jofamcn,  as  a 
placeman  and  pensioner  ;  all  which  he  read  akwd,  with  a  steady  voice  and 
unmoved  countenance. 
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I  was  astonished  at  him ;  Mrs.  Thralc  not  much  pleased ;  Mr.  Thrale 
silent  and  attentive ;  and  Mr.  Seward  was  slily  laughing.  Dr.  Johnsoo  him- 
self, listened  profoundly  and  laughed  openly.  Indeed,  I  heiieve  he  wishes 
his  abusers  no  other  thing  than  a  good  dinner,  like  Pope. 

Just  as  we  had  got  our  biscuits  and  toast-and-water,  which  make  the 
Streatham  supper,  and  which,  indeed,  is  all  there  is  any  chance  of  eating 
aAer  our  late  and  great  dinners,  Mr.  Lort  suddenly  said, 

*'  Pray,  ma'am,  have  you  heard  any  thing  of  a  novel  that  nms  about  a 
good  deal,  called  '  Evelina  V  '* 

What  a  ferment  did  this  question,  before  such  a  set,  put  me  in ! 

I  did  not  know  whether  he  spoke  to  me,  or  Mrs.  Thrale ;  and  Mrs.  Thrale 
was  in  the  same  doubt,  and  as  she  owned,  felt  herself  in  a  little  pal{Htatioa 
for  me,  not  knowing  what  might  come  next.  Between  us  both,  therefore, 
he  had  no  answer. 

*'  It  has  been  recommended  to  me, "  continued  he ;  *'  but  I  have  no  great 
desire  to  see  it  because  it  has  such  a  foolish  name.  Yet  I  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  it,  too." 

He  then  repeated  "  Evelina" — in  a  very  languishing  and  ridiculous  tone. 

My  heart  beat  so  quick  against  my  stays  that  I  almost  panted  with  extreme 
agitation,  from  the  dread  either  of  hearing  some  horrible  criticism,  or  of  being 
betrayed  ;  and  I  munched  my  biscuit  as  if  I  had  not  eaten  for  a  fortnight. 

I  believe  the  whole  party  were  in  some  little  consternation  ;  Dr.  Johnson 

began  see-sawing ;  Mr.  Thrale  awoke ;  Mr.  E ,  who  I  fear  has  picked  up 

some  notion  of  the  afikir  from  being  so  much  in  the  house,  grinned  amazin^y ; 
and  Mr.  Seward,  biting  his  nsuls  and  flinging  himself  back  in  his  chair,  I  am 
sure  had  wickedness  enough  to  enjoy  the  whole  scene. 

Mrs.  Thrale  was  really  a  little  flattered,  but  without  looking  at  me,  said, 

"  And  pray  what,  Mr.  Lort,  what  have  you  heard  of  it  t" 

Now,  had  Mrs.  Thrale  not  been  flurried,  this  was  the  last  question  she 
should  have  ventured  to  ask  before  me.  Only  suppose  what  I  must  feel 
when  I  heard  it. 

"  Why  they  say,"  answered  he,  "  that  it's  an  account  of  a  young  lady's 
first  entrance  into  company,  and  of  the  scrapes  she  gets  into  ;  and  they  say 
there's  a  great  deal  of  character  in  it,  but  I  have  not  cared  to  look  in  it, 
because  the  name  is  so  foolish — ^  Evelina.' " 

«  Why  foolish,  sir  ?"  cried  Dr.  Johnson.     «  Where's  the  folly  of  it  ?" 

"  Why,  I  won't  say  much  for  the  name  myself,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  to 
those  who  don't  know  the  reason  of  it,  which  I  found  out,  but  which  nobody 
else  seems  to  know." 

She  then  explained  the  name  from  Evelyn,  according  to  my  own  mecuiing. 

"  Well,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  if  that  was  the  reason,  it  is  a  very  good  one." 

"  Why,  have  you  had  the  book  here  ?"  cried  Mr.  Lort,  staring. 

"  Ay,  ind(^d,  have  wc,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale  ;  "  I  read  it  when  I  was  last 
confined,  and  1  laughed  over  it,  and  I  cried  over  it !" 

"  O  ho  !"  said  Mr.  Lort,  "  this  is  another  thing  !  If  you  have  had  it  here, 
I  will  certainly  rend  it." 

"  Had  it  I  ay,"  returned  she  ;  "  and  Dr.  Johnson,  who  would  not  look  at 
it  at  first,  was  so  caught  by  it  when  I  put  it  in  the  coach  with  him,  that  he 
has  sung  its  praises  ever  since,— and  ho  says  Richardson  would  have  been 
proud  to  have  written  it." 

••  O  ho  I  this  is  a  good  hearing !"  cried  Mr.  Lort ;  "  if  Dr.  Johnson  can 
rend  if,  1  shall  get  it  with  nil  speed." 

•«  Vou  nnfil  not  go  far  fur  it,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "for  it's  now  upon 
yonder  fnlilc." 
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I  could  sit  still  no  longer;  there  was  something  so  awkward,  so  uncommon, 
so  strange  in  my  then  situation,  that  I  wished  myse)f  a  hundred  miles  off; 
and  indeed,  I  had  almost  choked  myself  with  the  biscuit,  for  I  could  not 
for  my  life  swallow  it ;  and  so  I  got  up,  and,  as  Mr.  Lort  went  to  the  table 
to  look  for  "  Evelina,"  I  left  the  roQm,  and  was  forced  to  call  for  water  to 
wash  down  the  biscuit,  which  literally  stuck  in  my  throat. 

I  heartily  wished  Mr.  Lort  at  Jerusalem.  Notwithstanding  all  this  may 
read  as  nothing,  because  all  that  was  said  was  in  my  favour,  yet  at  the  time, 
when  I  knew  not  what  might  be  said,  I  suffered  the  most  severe  trepidation. 
I  did  not  much  like  going  back,  but  the  moment  I  recovered  breath,  I 
resolved  not  to  make  bad  worse  by  staying  longer  away :  but  at  the  door  of 
the  room,  I  met  Mrs.  Thrale,  who,  asking  me  if  1  would  have  some  water, 
took  roe  into  a  back  room,  and  burst  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter. 

"  This  is  very  good  sport !"  cried  she ;  "  the  man  is  as  innocent  about 
the  Doatter  as  a  child,  and  we  shall  hear  what  he  says  to  it  to-morrow  at 
bieak&st.     I  made  a  sign  to  Dr.  Johnson  and  Seward  not  to  tell  him." 

When  she  found  I  was  not  in  a  humour  to  think  it  such  good  sport  as 
she  did,  she  grew  more  serious,  and  taking  my  hand  kindly  said, 

"  May  you  never.  Miss  Bumey ,  know  any  other  pain  than  that  of  hearing 
yourself  praised !  and  I  am  sure  tluU  you  must  often  feel." 

When  I  told  her  how  much  I  dreaded  being  discovered,  and  besought  her 
not  to  l>etray  me  any  further,  she  again  began  laughing,  and  openly  de- 
clared she  should  not  consult  me  about  the  matter.  I  was  really  uneasy, 
nay,  quite  uncomfortable, — for  the  first  time  I  have  been  so  since  I  came 
hither ;  but  as  we  were  obliged  soon  to  return,  I  could  not  then  press  my 
request  with  the  earnestness  I  wished.  But  she  told  me  that,  as  soon  as  I 
had  left  the  room,  when  Mr.  Lort  took  up  "  Evelina,"  he  exclaimed  con- 
temptuously, "  Why,  it's  printed  for  Lowndes !"  and  that  Dr.  Johnson 
then  told  him  there  were  things  and  characters  in  it  more  than  worthy  of 
Fielding. 

"  Oh  ho  !"  cried  Mr.  Lort ;  "  what,  is  it  better  than  Fielding  ?" 

**  Harry  Fielding,"  answered  Dr.  Johnson,  "  knew  nothing  but  the  shell 
of  life." 

**  So  you,  ma'am,"  added  the  flattering  Mrs.  Thrale, "  have  found  the 
kernel." 

Are  they  all  mad  ?  or  do  they  only  want  to  make  me  so  ? 

When  we  returned,  to  my  great  joy,  they  were  talking  of  other  subjects  ; 
yet  I  could  not  sufficiently  recover  myself  the  whole  evening  to  speak  one 
word  but  in  answer  ;  for  the  dread  of  the  criticisms  which  Mr.  Lort  might 
innocently  make  the  next  day,  kept  mc  in  .a  most  uncomfortable  state  of 
agitation. 

When  Mrs.  Thrale  and  I  retired,  she  not  only  as  usual,  accompanied  me 
to  my  room,  but  stayed  with  me  at  least  an  hour,  talking  over  the  affair.  I 
seized  with  eagerness  this  favourable  opportunity  of  conjuring  her  not 
merely  not  to  tell  Mr.  Lort  my  secret,  but  even  after  never  to  tell  any  body. 
For  a  great  while  she  only  laughed,  saying, 

**  Poor  Miss  Bumey !  so  you  thought  just  to  have  played  and  sported 
with  your  sisters  and  cousins,  and  had  it  all  your  own  way  ;  but  now  you 
are  in  for  it !  But  if  you  will  be  an  author  and  a  wit,  you  must  take  the 
consequences !" 

But  when  she  found  me  seriously  ui^nt,  and  really  frightened,  she 
dianged  her  note,  and  said, 

"  Oh,  if  I  find  you  are  in  earnest  in  desiring  concealment,  I  shall  quite 
•ooid  you  ;  for  if  such  a  desire  does  not  proceed  from  affectation,  'tis  from 
•omething  worse." 
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*^  No,  indeed,"  cried  I,  "  not  from  aflectation ;  for  my  conduct  has  been 
as  uniform  in  trying  to  keep  snug  as  my  words ;  and  I  never  have  wavered ; 
I  never  have  told  any  body  out  of  my  family,  nor  half  the  bodies  in  it.  And 
I  have  so  long  forbore  making  this  request  to  you,  for  no  other  reason  in  the 
world  but  for  fear  you  should  think  me  affected." 

"  Well,  I  won't  suspect  you  of  aflectation,"  returned  she — **  nay,  I  can't, 
for  you  have  looked  like  your  namesake  in  the  ^  Clandestine  Marriage,'  all 
this  evening,  '  of  fifty  colours,  I  wow  and  purtest ;'  but  when  I  clear  you  of 
that,  I  leave  something  worse." 

•♦  And  what,  dear  madam,  what  can  be  worse  ?" 

**  Why,  an  over-delicacy  that  may  make  you  unhappy  all  your  life. 
Indeed  you  must  check  it — you  must  get  the  better  of  it :  for  why  should 
you  write  a  book,  print  a  book,  and  have  every  body  read  and  like  your 
book  :  and  then  sneak  in  a  comer  and  disown  it?" 

^^  My  printing  it,  indeed,"  said  I,  "  tells  terribly  against  me  to  all  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  that  belonged  to  it ;  but  I  had  so  little 
notion  of  being  discovered,  and  was  so  well  persuaded  that  the  book  would 
never  be  heard  of,  that  I  really  thought  myself  as  safe,  and  meant  to  be  as 
private,  when  the  book  was  at  Mr.  Lowndes's,  as  when  it  was  in  my  own 
bureau." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do  with  you  !  But  indeed  you  must 
blunt  a  little  on  this  delicacy,  for  the  book  has  such  success,  that  if  you 
don't  own  it,  somebody  else  will !" 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  her  advice,  and  all  her  encouragement,  I  was  so 
much  agitated  by  the  certainty  of  being  known  as  a  scribbler,  that  I  was 
really  ill  al^ night,  and  could  not  sleep. 

When  Mrs.  Thrale  came  to  me  the  next  morning,  she  was  quite  concerned 
to  find  I  had  really  suffered  from  my  panics. 

"  O !  Miss  Burney,"  cried  she,  "  what  shall  we  do  with  you  ?  This 
must  be  conquered  ;  indeed  this  delicacy  must  be  got  over." 

"  Don't  call  it  delicacy,"  cried  I,  "  when  I  know  you  only  think  it  folly." 

"  Why,  indeed,"  said  she  laughing,  "  it  is  not  very  wise  I" 

"  Well,"  cried  I,  "  if,  indeed,  I  am  in  for  it,  why  I  must  seriously  set 
about  reconciling  myself — yet  I  never  can !" 

"We  all  love  you,"  said  the  sweet  woman,  "we  all  love  you  dearly 
already ;  but  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  all  be  proud  of  you—so  proud, 
we  shall  not  know  where  to  place  you  !  You  must  set  about  a  comedy ; 
and  set  about  it  openly  ;  it  is  the  true  style  of  writing  for  you :  but  you 
must  give  up  all  these  fea,rs  and  this  shyness ;  you  must  do  it  without  any 
disadvantages ;  and  we  will  have  no  more  of  such  sly,  sneaking,  private 
ways !" 

I  told  her  of  my  fright  while  at  Chesington,  concerning  Mrs.  Williams, 
and  of  the  letter  I  wrote  to  beg  my  father  would  hasten  to  caution  her. 

"  And  did  he  ?"  said  she. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  directly." 

"  Oh,  fie  ! — I  am  ashamed  of  him  !  how  can  he  think  of  humouring  you 
in  such  maggots !  If  the  book  had  not  been  liked,  I  would  have  said 
nothing  to  it.  But  it  is  a  sweet  book,  and  the  great  beauty  of  it  is,  that  it 
reflects  back  all  our  own  ideas  and  observations  :  for  every  body  must  have 
met  vnih  something  similar  to  almost  all  the  incidents." 

In  short,  had  I  been  the  child  of  this  delightful  woman,  she  could  not 
have  taken  more  pains  to  reconcile  me  to  my  situation :  even  when  she 
laughed,  she  contrived,  by  her  manner,  still  to  reassure  or  to  soothe  me. 

We  went  down  together.    My  heart  was  in  my  mouth  as  we  got  to  the 
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library,  where  all  tbe  yiaWufii  were  vnonc.     I  xnaoe  Xb^  Tsmis:  sl  m 
before  me. 

Mr.  Lort  was  aeaied  ciuie  to  x^  door.  -^  lEpswmT'  jl  ii»  imnL     ItstL 
Thrale  began  with  ai^Eiiis  bow  he  ibond  it* — i  cnmc  hiil  r  nrr  im 
depended  on  it,  I  am  sore  I  ogi^  wl,  ax  ^hc  mmsBL  jk»e^  Bibrwqsc 
and  therefore,  I  skipped  inio  the  noat-^cKaiL 

Howerer  foolish  all  thai  anT  aeea^  the  limBrr 
of  fun,  for  I  was  qoile  m  aa  aecar.     Howtvbc  ai  I 
in  a  few  mimitfs  we  went  imodK  Qaarr  topsdesi 

Dr.  Jcrfmsoo  was  later  thaa  osbb]  dw  moeiuxi^  aac  dif  mr  r 
till  our  bieakfost  was  oper,  aad  Mis.  TWak-  aac  aaoL  u  irv*^ 
I  belieie :  I,  too,  rase,  aad  took  a  bociL  ifi  aaataeg  eac  of 
time  after,  before  be  bad  vet  appeapsd.  Mr.  T^ink  tailM  inr  it  la^ 

^  So  liGss  Bmnej,  job  have  a  nnd  Id  &b1  jht  j^  bEsioR;  ^e:  daesir 
oomes : 

"  Why  so  r  died  Mr.  Lort- 

**  Why,  because  when  be  oobks  ife  will  be-  coBbaesL^ 

"  Ay  f— bow  is  that  r 

»  Why  be  nerer  leli  ber  leave  ba^  bia  boegv  bar  pnpgnr  lH  becaoiib 
bis  own  loora." 

**  Oh,  bo  r  died  Mr.  Lott,  *^  ibe  is  ia  erea:  ftvour  wtt:  nm."' 

^  Tes,""  said  Mr.  Serad,  '^aad  I  tibaikbE^  Axm  ba  laaK^* 

*«  I  did  not  know,^  said  Mr.  Lort,  '^  but  be  laec  as9!»  bsff  Kp  bra^  bm.  ia 
bis  *  lives  of  the  Poets,'  if  sfaeV  wo  ciever.'" 

^  And  yet,**  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  ^  Mba  Buroer  K*er  IbOan  bniL  -^oadb 
she  is  such  a  fovouiile  with  him ; — bat  ibt  labis  an:  ucusic,  for  aer  fiat  inid 
flatters  her  all  day  ka^.^ 

«*  I  doo^  flatter  faim,^  said  I,  "becaase  naamir  I  oooic  scj  wiaiiC  &d»sr 
him." 

Mrs.  Thiale  then  told  a  story  of  H~*^  Morl  wbriL  I  -^uuk  «3««ds, 
in  its  severity,  all  the  scf^re  daags  I  have  yet  ^fstri  of  iPz^  iuuumxL^ 


When  die  was  iutioduued  to  bsai.  art  kv  asrju  «bf:  b!^ai.  mas^a^  tm 
praise  in  die  warmest  nnaner,  aad  talkiae  4f  iSkt  z^fisamm:  auc  tv:  niicrurdn 
she  had  received  from  his  wridai9,  with  ibe  basbeat  ^argMiima  F^ 
time  he  heard  her  with  that  qaieiBeas  wiiKb  a  j-jmr  aat  rjf  ynum  bat 
him :  she  then  redoobled  her  stpobes,  aad.  as  Mr/S?a*rc  calit  XL.  ysj/n^sa^ 
still  more  bisbly ;  tilL  at  lengtb.  be  tossesd  «D6d<m:Ti'^  bar.  wcai  a  m/sm 
angry  countPiiance,  and  said,  *^  Madaia  b^jrcr  tod  Ibckr  a  aaa  ai!# 
to  las  fooe,  yon  should  conaiW  whether  or  mx  y oar  laaerr  it  wgr:^ 
haTing." 

Mr.  Sewaid  then  lold  aaotber  iualaaLU  cf  bis  detefnaasawa  aat  V^ 
the  matter,  when  he  thought  reproof  at  aL  dgjagrutdL  Intrmor  a  r jsie 'jf  Miss 
Brown's  to  Streatbam,  he  was  infiarb^  of  ber  sev%?M  tbagi  uatf  db^:  fx^isud 
not  answer ;  and,  as  be  heki  her  so  cbeap  a  reeard  v>  v^M^  m  \0s^pm  m 
question  her  concerning  domeatic  afiurs,  yiMlmjs^  pies,  j^aas^  wotliL,  mm4 
so  forth.  Miss  Brown,  not  at  aD  BMre  aUe  to  give  a  gor^  wy^mmXL  'A  ^iktwA 
in  these  articles  than  in  the  othen,  bsisaa  ail  ber  ansa»r»  with  **  Why,  m^ 
one  need  not  be  obliged  to  do  so,— ^  so,^  wbate«»sr  w«s  tbcr  thing  n  spies' 
tion.  When  he  bad  finaiKkwi  his  imerrQCstone^  a»s  4m  bad  fiaisb^  ber 
''need  nots,**  be  ended  the  dncourae  widi  atriag^^  As  to  your  ae^  asy 
dear,  tfaey  are  so  irery  many,  that  yon  wouki  be  fiighfeacd  y<Kifadf  if  yon 
knewbsifaftbem.**' 

▼oil.  I.  5 
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Dr.  Calvert — Mrs.  Cholmondeley — Edmund  Burke — His  Opinion  of  **  ETelina** — Mn. 
Montagru — Dr.  Johnson's  Household — A  Collection  of  Oddities — ^A  Poor  SchoUr — The 
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After  breakfast  on  Friday,  or  yesterday,  a  curious  trait  occurred  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  jocosity.  It  was  while  the  talk  ran  so  copiously  upon  their 
urgency  that  I  should  produce  a  comedy.  While  Mrs.  Thrale  was  in  the 
midst  of  her  most  flattering  persuasions,  the  doctor,  see-sawing  m  his  chair, 
began  laughing  to  himself  so  heartily  as  to  almost  shake  his  seat  as  well  as 
his  sides.  We  stopped  our  confabulation,  in  which  he  had  ceased  to  join, 
hoping  he  would  reveal  the  subject  of  his  mirth ;  but  he  enjoyed  it  inwardly, 
without  heeding  our  curiosity, — till  at  last  he  said  he  had  Been  struck  with 
a  notion  that  '*  Miss  Burney  would  begin  her  dramatic  career  by  writing  a 
piece  called  '  Streatham.' " 

He  paused,  and  laughed  yet  more  cordially,  and  then,  suddenly  com- 
manded a  pomposity  to  his  countenance  and  his  voice,  and  added — ^^  Yes  ! 
*  Streatham— a  Farce  !'" 

How  little  did  I  expect  from  this  Lexiphanes,  this  great  and  dreaded  lord 
of  English  literature,  a  turn  for  burlesque  humour ! 

Streatham,  September. — Our  journey  hither  proved,  as  it  promised, 
most  sociably  cheerful,  and  Mrs.  Thrale  opened  still  further  upon  the 
subject  she  began  in  St.  Martin's  Street,  of  Dr.  Johnson's  kindness  towards 
me.  To  be  sure  she  saw  it  was  not  totally  disagreeable  to  me  ;  though  I 
was  really  astounded  when  she  hinted  at  my  becoming  a  rival  to  Miss  Streat- 
field  in  the  doctor's  good  graces. 

"  I  had  a  long  letter,"  she  said,  "  from  Sophy  Streatfield  t'other  day,  and 
she  sent  Dr.  Johnson  her  elegant  edition  of  the  'Classics ;'  but  when  he  had 
read  the  letter,  he  said  '  she  is  a  sweet  creature,  and  I  love  her  much ;  but 
my  little  Burney  writes  a  better  letter.'  Now,"  continued  she,"  that  is  just 
what  I  wished  him  to  say  of  you  both." 

Mr.  Thrale  came  out  to  the  door,  and  received  me  with  more  civility  than 
ever ;  indeqd  we  are  beginning  to  grow  a  little  acquainted. 

We  had  no  company  all  day ;  but  Mr.  Thrale,  being  in  much  better  spirits 
than  when  I  was  here  last,  joined  in  the  conversation,  and  we  were  mighty 
agreeable.  But  he  has  taken  it  into  hLs  head  to  insist  upon  it  that  I  am  a 
spouter.  To  be  sure  I  can't  absolutely  deny  the  fact ;  but  yet  I  am  certain 
he  never  had  any  reason  to  take  such  a  notion.  However,  he  has  repeatedly 
asked  me  to  read  a  tragedy  to  him,  and  insists  upon  it  that  I  should  do  it 
marvellous  well  ,*  and  when  I  ask  him  why,  he  says  I  have  such  a  marking 
face.  However,  I  told  him  I  would  as  soon  act  to  Mr.  Garrick,  or  try  atti- 
tudes to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as  read  to  any  body  at  Streatham. 

The  next  morning,  after  church,  I  took  a  stroll  round  the  grounds,  and 
was  followed  by  Miss  Thrale,  with  a  summons  into  the  parlour,  to  see  Miss 
Brown.     I  willingly  obeyed  it,  for  I  wished  much  to  have  a  peep  at  her. 
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She  is  Terv  like  the  Duchess  of  Deronshirp,  onlv  less  hainA^nmp :  and.  as 
I  expected,  seems  a  g^y,  careless,  Irrdy,  good-humoured  giiL  She  came 
oo  horseback,  and  8ta3red  but  a  short  time. 

Our  Monday's  intended  great  paitr  was  very  small,  tor  people  aie  so  <^ 
persed  at  present  in  various  quarters,  that  noching  b  more  difimh  than  to 
get  them  together.  In  the  list  of  invitations  anere  included  Mr.  Garrick.  So* 
Richard  Je^  Mr.  Lort,  Mr.  Seward,  Miss  Brown,  and  Mr.  Murphy. — afl 
of  whom  were  absent  finom  town :  we  had.  therefore,  onlv  Sir  Joshua  Rev- 

•  « 

Dolds,  the  two  Miss  Fidmers,  Dr.  Cahrert,  Mr.  Rose  Fuller,  and  Lady  Ij^idk. 
Dr.  Johnson  did  not  return. 

Sir  Joshua  I  am  much  pleased  with  :  I  like  his  coontenaDce.  and  I  like 
his  manners :  the  former  I  think  expressive,  soA,  and  sen&ibfe  ;  the  imer 
gentle,  unassuming,  and  engagii^. 

The  eldest  Miss  Palmer  seems  to  have  a  better  undentanfing  than  OSj ; 
bat  Offy  has  the  most  pleasing  ftce.  Dr.  Calveit  I  did  not  see  enoo^  oc  to 
think  about 

The  dinner,  in  quantity  as  well  as  quality,  would  have  sufficed  lor  forty 
people.  Sir  Joshua  said,  when  the  de^rt  appeared.  **'  Now  if  all  the  coc»- 
pany  should  take  a  fancy  to  the  same  dish,  there  wooM  be  sufficient  for  afl 
the  company  from  any  one.** 

After  dinner,  as  usual,  we  strolled  oat ;  I  ran  find  into  the  faaH  for  my 
cloak,  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  running  after  me,  said  in  a  low  voice, 

**  If  you  are  taxed  with  *  Evetina,'  don^  own  it ;  I  intend  to  say  it  is  mene, 
for  sport's  sake." 

You  may  think  how  much  I  was  surprised,  and  how  readfly  I  agreed  not 
to  own  it ;  but  I  could  ask  no  questions,  for  tbe  two  Miss  Palmers  followed 
dose,  saying 

•*  Now  pray,  ma'am,  tefl  us  who  it  is  ?" 

**  No,  no,"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale,  ^  who  it  is,  you  must  find  out ;  I  have  to^d 
yoQ  that  you  dined  with  the  author ;  bat  the  rest  you  must  make  out  a*  yoo 


Miss  Thrale  began  tittering  violently,  but  I  entreated  ber  not  to  betray 
me ;  and,  as  soon  as  I  could,  I  got  Mrs.  Thrale  to  tell  me  what  all  this 
meant.  She  then  acquainted  me,  that  when  she  first  came  into  the  parioor, 
she  found  them  all  busy  in  talking  of  ^  Evelina ;"  and  beard  that  Sir  Joshua 
had  declared  he  would  give  fifty  pounds  to  know  the  author ! 

•*  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "thus  much,  then,  I  will  tell  you  ;  the  author 
will  dine  with  you  to-day." 
They  were  then  all  distracted  to  know  the  party. 

"  Why,"  said  she,  "  we  shall  have  Dr.  Calvert,' Lady  Ladd,  Rose  Fuller, 
and  Miss  Bumey." 

"  Miss  Bumey  f '  quoth  they,  "  which  Miss  Bumey  T" 
^  Why  the  eldest.  Miss  Fanny  Bumey ;  and  so  out  of  this  list,  you 
most  make  out  the  author." 
I  shook  my  head  at  her,  but  b^ged  ber,  at  least,  to  go  no  further. 
**  No,  no,"  cned  she,  laughing,  ^  leave  me  alone ;  the  Am  will  be  to 
make  them  think  it  mine." 

However,  as  I  learnt  at  night,  when  they  were  gone.  Sir  Joshua  was  so 
^ry  importunate  with  Mr.  Thrale  and  attacked  him  with  such  eagerness, 
lint  he  made  him  confess  who  it  was,  as  soon  as  the  ladies  retired. 

Well,  to  return  to  our  walk.     The  Miss  Palmers  grew  more  and  more 
urgent. 
"  Did  we  indeed,"  said  the  eldest,  «  dhie  with  the  author  of  '  Evelina  V  " 
**  Yes,  in  good  truth  did  you." 
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Why  then,  ma^aniy  it  was  yourself ! 

^  I  shan't  teU  you  whether  it  was  or  not ;  htit  were  there  not  olher  people 
at  dinner  besides  me  ?    What  think  you  of  Dr.  Calvert !" 

**  Dr.  Calvert !  no,  no ;  I  am  sure  it  was  not  he:  besides  they  say  it  was 
certainly  written  by  a  woman." 

**  By  a  woman  ?  nay,  then,  is  not  here  Lady  Ladd,  and  Miss  Barney,  and 
Hester  r 

^*  Lady  Ladd  I  am  sure  it  was  not,  nor  could  it  be  Miss  Thrale's.  O 
ma'am !  I  begin  to  think  it  was  really  yours  !  Now,  was  it  not,  Mrs.  Thrale  ?** 

Mrs.  Thrale  only  laughed.  Lady  Ladd,  coming  suddenly  behind  me, 
put  her  hands  on  my  shoulders,  and  whispered, 

"  Shall  I  tell  ?" 

"Tein— tell  what?"  cried  I,  amazed. 

**  Why,  whose  it  b !" 

*'  O  ma'am,"  cned  I,  ^'  who  has  been  so  wicked  as  to  tell  your  ladyship?** 

"  Oh,  no  matter  for  that ;  I  have  known  it  some  time." 

I  entreated  her  however,  to  keep  counsel,  though  I  could  not  forbear  ex- 

essing  my  surprise  and  chagrin. 

**  A  lady  of  our  acquaintance,'^  said  Miss  Palmer,  *^  Mrs.  Cholmonddey, 
went  herself  to  the  printer,  but  he  would  not  tell." 

"  Would  he  not  t"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale ;  "  why,  then,  he's  an  honest  man." 

"  Oh,  is  he  so  1 — nay,  then,  it  is  certainly  Mrs.  Thrale's !" 

"  Well,  well,  I  told  you  before  I  should  not  deny  it." 

*•  Miss  Bumey,"  said  she,  "  pray  do  you  deny  it  t"  in  a  voice  that  seemed 
to  say, — I  must  ask  round,  though  rather  from  civility  than  suspicion. 

**  Me  ?"  cried  I,  *^  oh  no :  if  nobody  else  will  deny  it,  why  should  It  It 
does  not  seem  the  fashion  to  deny  it." 

"  No,  in  truth,"  cried  she ;  "  I  believe  nobody  would  think  of  denying  it 
that  could  claim  it,  for  it  is  the  sweetest  book  in  the  world.  My  uncle  could 
not  go  to  bed  till  he  had  finished  it,  and  he  says  he  is  sure  he  shall  make 
love  to  the  author,  if  ever  he  meets  with  her,  and  it  should  really  be  a 
woman !" 

"  Dear  madam,"  cried  Miss  Ofly,  "  I  am  sure  it  was  you  ;  but  why  will 
you  not  own  to  it  at  once  ?" 

*'  I  shall  neither  own  nor  deny  any  thing  about  it. 

"  A  gentleman  whom  we  know  very  well,"  said  Miss  Palmer,  "  when  he 
could  learn  nothing  at  the  printer's,  took  the  trouble  to  go  all  about  Snow 
Hill,  to  see  if  he  could  find  any  silversmith's." 

"  Well,  he  was  a  cunning  creature !"  said  Mrs.  Thrale ;  "  but  Dr. 
Johnson's  favourite  is  Mr.  Smith." 

♦*  So  he  is  of  every  body,"  answered  she ;  "  he  and  all  that  family : 
every  body  says  such  a  family  never  was  drawn  before.  But  Mrs.  Chol- 
mondcley's  favourite  is  Madam  Duval ;  she  acts  her  from  morning  to  night, 
and  ma-fai's  cvc;ry  body  she  sees.  But  though  we  all  want  so  much  to  know 
the  author,  both  Mrs.  Cholmondclcy  and  my  uncle  himself  say  they  should 
be  frightened  to  death  to  be  in  her  company,  because  she  must  be  such  a 
very  nice  observer,  that  there  would  be  no  escaping  her  with  safety." 

What  strange  ideas  are  taken  from  a  mere  book  reading !  But  what  fol- 
lows gave  the  highest  delight  I  can  feel. 

**  Mr.  Burke,"  she  continued,  *'  doats  on  it :  he  began  it  one  morning  at 
tmvnn  o'clock,  and  could  not  leave  it  a  moment ;  he  sat  up  all  night  reading 
\ii     I  In  nnyn  ho  has  not  soon  such  a  book  he  can't  tell  when." 

Mfi^i  Thfntn  f^rtvo  me  involuntarily  a  look  of  congratulation,  and  could  not 
ibfb^Hr  ^^''l^itrmtgi  '*  IIow  glad  she  was  Mr.  Burke  approved  it !"    This 
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seired  to  oonfirm  the  Palmers  in  th^tr  mistake,  and  they  now,  without 
further  questioning,  qoietly  and  unafiectedly  concluded  the  book  to  be  really 
Mrs.  Thrale*s ;  and  Miss  Palmer  said, — ^^  Indeed,  ma^am,  you  ought  to 
write  a  novel  :*  nobody  can  write  like  vou  !^ 

I  was  both  delighted  and  diverted  at  this  mistake,  and  they  grew  so  easv 
and  80  satisfied  under  it,  that  the  conversation  dropped,  and  Offy  went  to 
the  harpsichord. 

When  the  gentlemen  came  in  to  tea.  Rose  Fuller,  who  sat  on  the  other 
side  of  me,  began  a  conversation  with  the  Miss  Pakners  in  a  very  low  voice, 
and  they  listened  with  a  most  profound  attention  ;  but  presently,  hearing 
Bfiss  Palmer  say,  "  How  astonishing !  what  an  extraordinary  perfonnanoe  ! 
what  a  nice  observer  she  must  be  !**  I  began  to  iear  Rose  Fuller  was  him- 
self on  ^i^.  However,  they  all  spoke  so  low,  I  could  only  now  and  then 
gather  a  word  ;  but  I  found  the  tenor  of  the  conversation  to  be  all  com- 
mendation, mixed  with  expressions  of  surprise. 

Lady  Ladd  would  not  let  me  listen  as  I  wished  to  do,  for  she  interrupted 
me  to  ask  (almost  killing  herself  with  laughter  as  she  spoke)  whether  I  was 
ever  at  Vauxhall  the  last  night  ?  I  knew  what  she  meant,  and  wished 
young  Branghton  over  head  and  ears  in  a  keimel  for  drawing  mc  into  such 
a  scrape. 

Not  long  afler  the  party  broke  up,  and  they  took  leave. 

I  had  no  conversation  with  Sir  Joshua  all  dav ;  but  I  found  mTmsAf  much 
more  an  object  of  attention  to  him  than  I  wished  to  be ;  and  he  several 
times  spoke  to  me,  though  he  did  not  make  love ! 

When  they  rose  to  take  leave.  Miss  Palmer,  with  the  air  of  asking  the 
greatest  of  favours,  hoped  to  see  me  when  I  returned  to  town ;  and  Sir  Joshua, 
approaching  me  with  the  most  profound  respect,  inquired  how  long  I  sbcrjld 
lemain  at  Streatham  ?  A  week,  I  believed ;  and  then  he  hoped,  when  I  left 
it,  they  should  have  the  honour  of  seeing  me  in  Liecesler  Square. 

In  short,  the  joke  is,  the  people  speak  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  me, 
instead  of  my  b^ng  afraid  of  them.  It  seems,  when  they  got  to  the  door. 
Miss  Palmer  said  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 

**  Ma*am,  so  it*s  Miss  Bumey  afier  all  P* 

**  Ay,  sure,**  answered  she,  *'  who"  should  it  be  P 

^  Ah  !  why  did  not  you  tell  us  sooner  T"  said  Oflfy,  **  that  we  migfat 
have  had  a  little  talk  about  it  T 

Here,  therefore,  end  all  my  hopes  of  secrecy !  I  take  leave  of  th^rm 
with  the  utmost  regret,  and  though  never  yet  was  any  scribbler  drawn 
more  honourably,  more  creditably,  more  partially  into  notice,  I  neverthe- 
less cannot  persuade  m3r8elf  to  rejoice  in  the  loss  of  my  dear  old  obscurity. 

Tuesday  morning,  Mrs.  Thrale  asked  me  if  I  did  not  want  to  see  Mrs. 
Montagu  ?  I  truly  said,  I  should  be  the  most  insensible  of  all  animals, 
not  to  like  to  see  our  sex's  glory. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  **  well  try  to  make  you  sec  her.  Sir  Joshua  says 
she  is  in  town,  and  I  will  write  and  ask  her  here.  I  wish  you  to  see  hn 
of  all  things.**  . 

Mrs.  Thrale  wrote  her  note  before  breakfast. 

I  had  a  great  deal  of  private  confab  afierwards  with  Lsdy  Ladd  and 
Miss  Thrale,  concerning  Miss  Streatfield :  I  find  she  is  by  no  means  a 
fiivourife  with  either  of  them,  though  she  is  half  adored  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thrale,  and  by  Dr.  Johnson.  And  Lady  Ladd,  among  other  things,  men- 
tioned her  being  here  once  when  Mrs.  Montagu  came,  and  Mamed  Mrs. 
Thnle  for  making  much  of  her  before  Mrs.  Mmtagu ;  ^  who,**  she  added, 
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^  has  no  notion  of  any  girl  acquaintance,  and  indeed,  makes  a  point  of  only 
cultivating  people  of  consequence." 

I  determined,  in  my  own  mind,  to  make  use  of  this  hint,  and  keep  myself 
as  much  out  of  her  way  as  I  could.  Indeed,  at  any  rate,  a  #oman  of  such 
celebrity  in  the  literary  world  would  be  the  last  I  should  covet  to  con- 
verse with,  though  one  of  the  first  I  should  wish  to  listen  to. 

Lady  Liadd  went  to  town  before  dinner.  Her  ladyship  is  immensely 
civil  to  me,  and  we  are  mighty  facetious  together.  I  find  she  has  really 
some  drollery  about  iter,  when  she  lays  aside  her  dignity  and  stateliness, 
and  is  very  fond  of  jocoseness,  to  which  she  contributes  her  part  much 
better  than  I  first  imagined  she  could. 

An  answer  came  from  Mrs.  Montagu  at  noon.  Mrs.  Thrale  gave  it  me 
to  read :  it  was  in  a  high  strain  of  politessey  expressed  equal  admiration 
and  regard  for  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  accepted  her  invitation  for  the  next  day. 
But  what  was  my  surprise  to  read,  at  the  bottom  of  the  letter,  **  I  have  not 
yet  seen  *•  Evelina,'  but  will  certainly  get  it :  and  if  it  should  not  happen 
to  please  me,  the  disgrace  must  be  mine,  not  the  author's." 

"  Oh  ma'am,"  cried  I,  "  what  does  this  mean  ?" 

**  Why  only,"  said  she,  **  that,  in  my  letter  this  morning,  I  said,  Have 
you  seen  the  new  work  called  '  Evelina  V  it  was  written  by  an  amiable 
young  friend  of  mine,  and  I  wish*  much  to  know  your  opinion  of  it ;  for  if 
you  should  not  approve  it,  what  signifies  the  approbation  of  a  Johnson,  a 
Burke,  &c.  ?" 

Oh  what  a  woman  is  this  Mrs.  Thrale  ! — since  she  will  make  the  book 
known,  how  sweet  a  method  was  this  of  letting  Mrs.  Montagu  know  the 
honour  it  has  received ! 

Before  dinner,  to  my  great  joy.  Dr.  Johnson  returned  home  from  Warley 
Common.  I  followed  Mrs.  Thrale  into  the  library  to  see  him,  and  he  is  so 
near-sighted,  that  he  took  me  for  Miss  Streatfield :  but  he  did  not  welcome 
me  less  kindly  when  he  found  his  mistake,  which  Mrs.  Thrale  made  known 
by  saying — "  No,  'tis  Miss  Streatfield's  rival.  Miss  Bumey." 

At  tea-time  the  subject  turned  upon  the  domestic  economy  of  Dr.  John- 
son's own  household.  Mrs.  Thrale  has  oflen  acquainted  me  that  his  house 
is  quite  filled  and  overrun  with  all  sorts  of  strange  creatures,  whom  he 
admits  for  mere  charity,  and  because  nobody  else  will  admit  them, — ^for 
his  charity  is  unbounded,— or,  rather,  bounded  only  by  his  circumstances. 

The  account  he  gave  of  the  adventures  and  absunlities  of  the  set,  was 
highly  diverting,  but  too  diffused  for  writing,— though  one  or  two  speeches 
I  must  give.     I  think  I  shall  occasionally  theatricalize  my  dialogues. 

Mrs.  Thrale — Pray,  sir,  how  does  Mrs.  Williams  like  all  this  tribe  ? 

Dr.  Johnson — Madam,  she  does  not  like  them  at  all ;  but  their  fondness 
for  her  is  not  greater.  She  and  De  MuUin  quarrel  incessantly ;  but  as 
they  can  both  be  of  occasional  service  to  each  other,  and  as  neither  of 
them  have  any  other  place  to  go  to,  their  animosity  does  not  force  them  to 
separate. 

Mrs.  T. — And  pray,  sir,  what  is  Mr.  Macbean  ? 

Dr.  J^ — Madam,  he  is  a  Scotchman :  he  is  a  man  of  great  learning,  and 
for  his  learning  I  respect  him,  and  I  wish  to  serve  him.  He  knows  many 
languages,  and  knows  them  well ;  but  he  knows  nothing  of  life.  I  advised 
liim  to  write  a  geographical  dictionary ;  but  I  have  lost  all  hopes  of  his 
ever  doing  any  thing  properly,  since  I  found  he  gave  as  much  labour  to 
Oapua  as  to  Rome. 

Mr.  T. — And  pray  who  is  clerk  of  your  kitchen,  sir  ? 

Dr.  J. — ^Wiiy,  sirj  I  am  Afraid  there  is  none ;  a  general  anarchy  prevails 
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in  my  kitchen,  as  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Leyat,  who  says  it  is  not  now  what  it 
used  to  be! 

M IB.  T. — ^Mr.  Levat,  I  suppose,  sir,  has  the  office  of  keeping  the  hospital 
in  health  7  lor  he  is  an  apothecary. 

Dr.  J. — ^Levat,  madam,  is  a  brutal  fellow,  but  I  have  a  good  regard  for 
him  ;•  for  his  brutality  is  in  his  manners,  not  his  mind. 

Mr.  T. — ^But  how  do  you  get  your  dinners  drest  ? 

Dr.  J. — ^Why  De  Mullin  has  the  chief  management  of  the  kitchen  ;  but 
our  roasting  is  not  magnificent,  for  we  have  no  jack. 

Mr.  T. — ^No  jack  ?  Why  how  do  they  manage  without  ? 

Dr.  J. — Small  joints,  I  believe,  they  manage  with  a  string,  and  laiger 
are  done  at  the  tavern.  I  have  some  thoughts  (with  a  profound  gravity)  of 
buying  a  jack,  because  I  think  a  jack  is  some  credit  to  a  house. 

Mr.  T. — ^Well,  but  you'll  have  a  spit,  too  1 

Dr.  J. — No,  ^r,  no,  that  would  be  superfluous ;  for  we  shall  never  use 
it ;  and  if  a  jack  is  seen,  a  spit  will  be  presumed  ! 

Mrs.  T. — ^But  pray,  sir,  who  is  the  Poll  you  talk  of?  She  that  you  used 
to  abet  in  her  quarrds  with  Mrs.  Williams,  and  call  out,  <'  at  her  again, 
Poll!     Never  flinch,  Pdl r 

Dr.  J. — Why  I  took  to  Poll  very  well  at  first,  but  ^le  won't  do  upon  a 
nearer  examination. 

Mrs.  T. — ^How  came  she  among  you,  sir  ? 

Dr.  J. — Why  I  don't  rightly  remember,  but  we  could  spars  her  very 
veil  firom  us.  Poll  is  a  stupid  slut ;  I  had  some  hopes  of  her  at  first ;  but 
when  I  talked  to  her  tightly  and  closely,  I  could  make  nothing  of  her ;  she 
was  wiggle  waggle,  and  I  could  never  persuade  her  to  be  categorical.  I 
wish  Miss  Burney  would  come  among  us ;  if  she  would  only  give  us  a 
imeek,  we  should  furnish  her  with  ample  materials  for  a  new  scene  in  her 
next  work. 

A  little  while  afler  he  asked  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  had  read  ^'  Evelina"  in 
his  absence  t 

"  Who  1"  cried  she ; — **  why  Burke  I — ^Burke  sat  up  all  night  to  finish 
it ;  and  ^  Joshua  Reynolds  is  mad  about  it,  and  said  he  would  give  filly 
pounds  to  know  the  author.  But  our  fun  was  with  his  nieces — we  made 
them  believe  I  wrote  the  book,  and  the  girls  gave  me  the  credit  of  it  at 
oooe." 

*♦  I  am  sorry  for  it,  madam,"  cried  he,  quite  angrily, — **  you  were  much 
to  bUune ;  deceits  of  that  kind  ought  never  to  be  practised ;  they  have  a 
worse  tendency  than  you  are  aware  of." 

Mrs.  T. — Why,  don't  frighten  yourself,  sir ;  Miss  Burney  will  have  all 
the  credit  she  has  a  right  tq,  for  I  told  them  whose  it  was  before  they  went. 

Dr.  J. — But  you  were  very  wrong  for  misleading  them  a  moment ;  such 
jests  are  e3ctremely  blamable ;  they  are  foolish  in  the  very  act,  and  they 
are  wrong,  because  they  always  leave  a  doubt  upon  the  mind.  What  first 
passed  will  be  always  recollected  by  those  girls,  and  they  will  never  feel 
clearly  convinced  which  wrote  the  book,  Mrs.  Thrale  or  Miss  Burney. 

Mrs.  T. — Well,  well,  I  am  ready  to  take  my  Bible  oath  it  was  not  me ; 
and  if  that  won't  do,  Miss  Burney  must  take  hers  too. 

I  was  then  looking  over  the  "  Life  of  CJowley,"  which  he  had  himself 
given  me  to  read,  at  the  same  time  that  he  gave  to  Mrs.  Thrale  that  of 
Waller.  They  are  now  printed,  though  they  will  not  be  published  for 
some  time.     But  he  bade  me  put  it  away. 

"  Do,"  cried  he, "  put  away  that  now,  and  prattle  with  us;  I  can't  make 
this  little  Burney  prattle,  and  I  am  sure  she  prattles  well ;  but  I  shall  teach 
b^  anoCber  lesson  than  to  sit  thus  silent  before  I  have  done  with  her." 
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«<TotaIk,^cnedI,''istbeoolTleBKio  I  afaaD  be  l»ckward  to  kun  finom 
you,  Br.** 

**  You  shall  give  me,**  cried  be,  **  a  disooarae  upon  die  paarioiw  :  oome, 
begin !  Tdl  us  the  necessity  of  reguialiiig  tliein,  watrhing  oiver  and  curb- 
ing them  !     Did  you  ever  read  Norris*s  *  Theory  of  Love  f** 

^  No,  sir,**  said  I,  Laughing,  yet  staring  a  littie. 

Dr.  J. — Well,  it  is  worth  your  reading.  He  will  make  yon  aee  that  in- 
ordinate knre  is  the  root  of  all  evil :  inordinate  love  of  wealth  brings  on 
avarice ;  of  wine,  brings  on  intemperance ;  of  power,  brings  on  cruelty ; 
and  so  on.     He  deduces  from  inordinate  love  all  human  frailty. 

Mrs.  T. — ^To-morrow,  sir,  Mrs.  Montagu  dines  here,  and  then  you  will 
have  talk  enough. 

Dr.  Johnson  began  to  aee-saw,  with  a  conntenanoe  strongly  expressive  of 
inward  fun,  and  ailer  enjo^-ing  it  some  time  in  silence,  he  suddenly,  and  with 
great  animation,  turned  to  me  and  cried, 

*<  Down  with  her,  Bumey  ! — down  with  her  $— spare  her  not ! — attack 
her,  fight  her,  and  doiin  with  her  at  once !  You  are  a  rising  wit,  and  she 
is  at  the  top ;  and  when  I  was  b^inning  the  worid,  and  was  nothing  and 
nobody,  the  joy  of  all  my  life  was  to  fire  at  all  the  established  wits !  and 
then  every  body  loved  to  halloo  me  on.  But  there  is  no  game  now ;  every 
body  would  be  glad  to  see  me  conquered :  but  then,  when  I  was  new,  to 
vanquish  the  great  ones  was  all  the  delight  of  my  poor  little  dear  aoul !  So 
at  her,  Bumey — at  her,  and  down  with  her.** 

Oh,  how  we  were  all  amused  !  By  the  way  I  must  tell  joa  that  Mrs. 
Montagu  is  in  very  great  estimation  here,  even  with  Dr.  Jirfmaon  himself, 
when  others  do  not  praise  her  improperiy.  Mrs.  Thrale  ranks  her  as  the 
first  of  women  in  the  literary  way.  I  should  'have  told  joa  that  Mias 
Gregory,  daughter  of  the  Gr^ory  who  wrote  the  "  Letters,**  or,  **  Legacy 
of  Advice,'^  lives  nith  Mrs.  Montagu,  and  was  invited  to  accompany  her. 

*'  Mark,  now,*'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  *'  if  I  contradict  her  to-morrow.  I  am 
determined,  let  her  say  what  she  will,  that  I  will  not  contradict  her.** 

Mrs.  T. — Why,  to  be  sure,  sir,  you  did  put  her  a  little  out  of  countenance 
last  time  she  came.  Yet  you  were  neither  rough,  nor  cruel,  nor  ilUnatured ; 
but  still,  when  a  lady  changes  colour,  wc  imagine  her  feelings  are  not  quite 
composed. 

Dr.  J. — Why,  madam,  I  wonU  answer  that  I  shan't  contradict  her  again, 
if  she  provokes  me  as  she  did  then  ;  but  a  less  provocation  I  will  withstand. 
I  believe  I  am  not  high  in  her  good  graces  already  ;  and  I  begin  (added  he, 
laughing  heartily,)  to  tremble  for  my  admission  into  her  new  house.  I  doubt 
I  shall  never  see  the  inside  of  it. 

(Mrs.  Montagu  is  building  a  most  superb  house.) 

Mrs.  T. — ()h,  I  warrant  you,  she  fears  you,  indeed ;  but  that,  you  know, 
is  nothing  uncommon :  and  dearly  I  love  to  hear  your  disquisitions ;  for 
certainly  she  is  the  first  woman  for  literary  knowledge  in  Elngland,  and 
if  in  Kngland,  1  hope  I  may  say  in  the  world. 

Dr.  J. — 1  believe  you  may,  madam.  She  diffuses  more  knowledge  in  her 
conversation  than  any  woman  I  know,  or  indeed,  almost  any  man. 

Mrs.  T. — I  declare  I  know  no  man  equal  to  her,  take  away  yourself  and 
Burko,  for  that  art.  And  you  who  love  magnificence,  won't  quarrel  with 
her,  as  every  body  else  does,  for  her  love  of  finery. 

l^T,  J. — No,  1  shall  not  quarrel  with  her  upon  that  topic.  (Then  looking 
earnestly  at  me),  **  Nay,"  he  added,  "  it's  very  handsome !" 

*♦  What,  sir?"  cried  I,  amazed. 

"  Why,  your  cap : — 1  have  looked  at  it  some  time,  and  I  like  it  much. 
It  has  not  that  vile  bandeau  across  it,  which  I  have  so  oflen  cursed.** 
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Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  so  gtrange?  nothing  escapes  him.  My 
Daddy  Crisp  is  not  more  minute  in  his  attentions :  nay,  I  think  he  is  even 
less  so. 

Mrs.  T.— Well,  sir,  that  bandeau  you  quarrelled  with  was  worn  by 
every  woman  at  court  the  last  birthday,  and  I  observed  that  all  the  men 
found  fault  with  it. 

Dr.  J. — ^The  truth  is,  women,  take  them  in  general,  have  no  idea  of 
grace.  Fashion  is  all  they  think  of.  I  don't  mean  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Miss 
Sumey,  when  I  talk  of  women ! — they  are  goddesses  !— and  therefore  I  ex* 
<:ept  them. 

Mrs.  T. — Lady  Ladd  never  wore  the  bandeau,  and  said  she  never  would, 
l)ecause  it  is  unbecoming. 

Dr.  J. — (LaughingJ)  Did  not  she?  then  is  Lady  Ladd  a  charming 
woman,  and  I  have  yet  hopes  of  entering  into  engagements  with  her ! 

Mrs.  T. — Well,  as  to  that  I  can't  say ;  but  to  be  sure,  the  only  similitude 
I  have  yet  discovered  in  you,  is  in  size :  Ihere  you  agree  mighty  well. 

Dr.  J. — ^Why,  if  any  body  could  have  worn  the  bandeau,  it  must  have 
been  Lady  Ladd  ;  for  there  is  enough  of  her  to  carry  it  off;  but  you  are  too 
little  for  any  thing  ridiculous ;  that  which  seems  nothing  upon  a  Patagonian, 
will  become  very  conspicuous  upon  a  Lilliputian,  and  of  you  there  is  so  little 
in  all,  that  one  single  absurdity  would  swallow  up  half  of  you. 

Some  time  afler,  when  we  had  all  been  a  few  minutes  wholly  silent,  be 
turned  to  me  and  said, 

**  Come,  Bumey,  shall  you  and  I  study  our  parts  against  Mrs.  Montagu 
comes  r* 

"  Miss  Bumey,"  cried  Mr.  Thrale,  **  you  must  get  up  your  courage  for 
this  encounter  !  I  think  you  should  begin  with  Miss  Gregory  ;  and  down 
vith  her  first." 

Dr.  J. — No,  no,  always  fly  at  the  eagle !  down  with  Mrs.  Montagu  her- 
sdf !    I  hoQi'She  will  come  full  of  **  Evelina !" 


WcDifssDAT. — At  breakfast,  Dr.  Johnson  asked  me,  if  I  had  been  read- 
ing  his  "  Life  of  Cowley  f 

«  O  yes,"  said  L 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

"  I  am  delighted  with  it,"  cried  I ;  "  and  if  I  was  somebody,  instead  of 
.nobody,  I  should  not  have  read  it  without  telling  you  sooner  what  I  think 
of  it,  and  unasked." 

Again,  when  I  took  up  Cowley's  Life,  he  made  me  put  it  away  to  talk. 
I  could  not  help  remarking  how  very  like  Dr.  Johnson  is  to  his  writing ; 
and  how  much  the  same  tiling  it  was  to  hear  or  to  read  him ;  but  that 
nobody  could  tell  without  coming  to  Streatham,  for  his  language  was 
geoerally  imagined  to  be  laboured  and  studied,  instead  of  the  mere  common 
flow  of  his  thoughts. 

"Very  true,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  he  writes  and  talks  with  the  same  ease, 
and  in  the  same  manner ;  but,  sir  (to  him),  if  this  rogue  is  like  her  book, 
bow  will  she  trim  all  of  us  by  and  by !  Now,  she  dainties  us  up  with  all 
the  meekness  in  the  world ;  but  when  we  ar^  away,  I  suppose  she  pays  us 
off  finely." 

"  My  paying  off,"  cried  I,  "  is  like  the  Latin  of  Hudibras, 

• who  never  tcanted, 

His  learning  onto  such  as  wanted  ;* 

for  I  can  figure  like  any  thing  when  I  am  with  those  who  can't  figure  at  all." 
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Mrs.  T. — Oh,  if  vou  have  anv  mas  in  vou,  well  draw  it  out ! 

Dr.  J. — A  rogue !  she  told  me  that  if  she  was  somebody  instead  of  no- 
body, she  would  praise  my  book ! 

F.  B. — Why,  sir,  I  am  sure  you  would  scoflT  my  praise. 

Dr.  J. — If  vou  think  that,  vou  think  verv  ill  of  me :  but  vou  donH  think  it. 

Mrs.  T. — ^\Ve  have  told  her  what  vou  said  to  Miss  More,  and  I  believe 
that  makes  her  afraid. 

Dr.  J. — Well,  and  if  she  was  to  serve  me  as  Miss  More  did,  I  should  say 
the  same  thing  to  her.  But  I  think  she  will  not.  Hannah  More  has  very 
good  intellects,  too ;  but  she  has  by  no  means  the  elegaiice  of  Miss  Bumey. 

"  Well,**  cried  I,  "  there  are  folks  that  are  to  be  spoilt,  and  folks  that 
are  not  to  be  spoilt,  as  well  in  the  world  as  in  the  nursery ;  but  what  will 
become  of  me,  I  know  not.*' 

Mrs.  T. — Well,  if  you  are  spoilt,  we  can  only  say,  nothing  in  the 
world  is  so  pleasant  as  being  spoilt. 

Dr.  J. — No,  no ;  Bumey  will  not  be  spoilt :  she  knows  too  well '  what 
praise  she  has  a  claim  to,  and  what  not,  to  be  in  any  danger  of  spoih'ng. 

F.  B. — I  do,  indeed,  believe  I  shall  never  be  spoilt  at  Streatham,  for  it 
is  the  last  place  where  I  can  feel  of  any  consequence. 

Mrs.  T. — ^Well,  sir,  she  is  our  Miss  Bumey,  however ;  we  were  the  first 
to  catch  her,  and  now  we  have  got,  we  will  keep  her.  And  so  she  is  ail 
our  own. 

Dr.  J. — ^Yes,  I  hope  she  is ;  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  lose  Miss  Bumey. 

F.  B. — Oh,  dear !  how  can  two  such  people  sit  and  talk  such 

Mrs.  T. — Such  stuff,  you  think  ?  but  Dr.  Johnson's  love 

Dr.  J. — Love  ?  no,  I  don't  entirely  love  her  yet ;  I  mu^t  see  more  of  her 
first ;  I  have  much  too  high  an  opinion  of  her  to  flatter  her.  I  have, 
indeed,  seen  nothing  of  her,  but  what  is  fit  to  be  loved,  but  I  must  know 
her  more.     I  admire  her,  and  greatly  too. 

F.  B. — ^Well,  this  is  a  very  new  style  to  me  !  I  have  long  enough  had 
reason  to  think  myself  loved,  but  admiration  is  perfectly  new  to  me. 

Dr.  J. — I  admire  her  for  her  observation,  for  her  good  sense,  for  her 
humour,  for  her  discernment,  for  her  manner  of  expressing  them,  and  for 
all  her  writing  talents, 

I  quite  sigh  beneath  the  weight  of  such  praise  from  such  persons — sigh 
with  mixed  gratitude  for  the  present,  and  fear  for  the  future ;  for  I  think  I 
shall  never,  never  be  able  to  support  myself  long  so  well  with  them. 

We  could  not  prevail  with  him  to  stay  till  Mrs.  Montagu  arrived,  though, 
by  appointment,  she  came  very  early.  She  and  Miss  Gregory  c€une  by 
one  o'clock. 

There  was  no  party  to  meet  her. 

She  is  middle-sized,  very  thin,  and  looks  infirm  ;  she  has  a  sensible  and 
penetrating  countenance,  and  the  air  and  manner  of  a  woman  accustomed 
to  being  distinguished,  and  of  great  parts.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  agrees  in 
this,  told  us  that  a  Mrs.  Hcrvey,  of  his  acquaintance,  says,  she  can  remem- 
ber Mrs.  Montagu  trying  for  this  same  air  and  manner.  Mr.  Crisp  has 
said  the  same :  however,  nobody  can  now  impartially  see  her,  and  not  con- 
fess that  she  has  extremely  well  succeeded. 

My  expectations,  which  were  compounded  of  the  praise  of  Mrs.  Thrale, 
and  the  abuse  of  Mr.  Crisp,  were  most  exactly  answered,  for  I  thought  her 
in  a  medium  way. 

Miss  Gregory  is  a  fine  young  woman,  and  seems  gentle  and  well-bred. 

A  bustle  with  the  dog  Presto — Mrs.  Thrale's  favourite — at  the  entrance 
of  these  ladies  into  the  library,  prevented  any  formal  reoeption ;  but  as 
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soon  as  Mrs.  Montagu  heard  my  name,  she  inquired  very  civilly  afler  my 
fiither,  and  made  many  speeches  concerning  a  volume  of*'  Linguet,"  which 
she  has  lost ;  but  she  hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  replace  it.  I  am  sure  he  is 
very  high  in  her  favour,  because  she  did  me  the  honour  of  addressing  her- 
self to  me  three  or  four  times. 

But  my  ease  and  tranquillity  were  soon  disturbed  :  for  she  had  not  been 
in  the  room  more  than  ten  minutes,  ere  turning  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  she  said, 

"  Oh,  ma'am — but  your  *  Evelina' — ^I  have  not  yet  got  it — I  sent  for  it, 
bat  the  bookseller  had  it  not.     However,  I  will  certainly  have  it." 

"  Ay,  I  hope  so,"  answered  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  and  I  hope  you  will  like  it 
too ;  for  'tis  a  book  to  be  liked." 

I  began  now  a  vehement  nose-blowing,  for  the  benefit  of  handkerchiefing 
my  face. 

"  I  hope  though,"  said  Mrs.  Montagu,  drily,  "  it  is  not  in  verse  ?  I  can 
read  any  thing  in  prose,  but  1  have  a  great  dread  of  a  long  story  in  verse." 

"  No,  ma'am,  no ;  'tis  all  in  prose,  I  assure  you.  'Tis  a  novel ;  and  an 
exceeding — but  it  does  nothing  good  to  be  praised  too  much,  so  I  will  say 
nothing  more  about  it :  only  this,  that  Mr.  Burke  sat  up  all  night  to  read  it." 

"  Indeed  !  Well,  I  propose  myself  great  pleasure  from  it ;  and  I  am  gra- 
tified by  hearing  it  is  written  by  a  woman." 

"  And  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,"  continued  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  has  been  offering 
fiAy  pounds  to  know  the  author." 

"  Well,  I  will  have  it  to  read  on  iny  journey ;  I  am  going  to  Berkshire, 
and  it  shall  be  iny  travelling  book." 

"  No,  ma'am,  if  you  please  you  shall  have  it  now.  Queeny,  do  look  it  for 
Mrs.  Montagu,  and  let  it  be  put  in  her  carriage,  and  go  to  town  with  her." 

Miss  Thrale  rose  to  look  for  it,  and  involuntarily  1  rose  too,  intending  to 
walk  off,  for  my  situation  was  inexpressibly  awkward ;  but  then  I  recol- 
lected that  if  I  went  away,  it  might  seem  like  giving  Mrs.  Thrale  leave  and 
opportunity  to  tell  my  tale,  and  therefore  I  stopped  at  a  distant  window, 
where  I  busied  myself  in  contemplating  the  poultry. 

"  And  Dr.  Johnson,  ma'am,"  added  my  kind  puffer,  "  says  Fielding 
never  wrote  so  well — ^never  wrote  equal  to  this  book  ;  he  says  it  is  a 
better  picture  of  life  and  manners  than  is  to  be  found  any  where  in  Fielding." 

"  Indeed  !"  cried  Mrs.  Montagu  surprised  ;  "  that  I  did  not  expect,  for  I 
have  been  informed  it  is  the  work  of  a  young  lady,  and  therefore,  though  I 
expected  a  very  pretty  book,  I  supposed  it  to  be  a  work  of  mere  imagination, 
and  the  name  I  thought  attractive  ;  but  life  and  manners  I  never  dreamt  of 
finding." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  what  I  tell  you  is  literally  true  ;  and  for  my  part,  I  am 
never  better  pleased  than  when  good  girls  write  clever  books — ^and  that  this 
is  clever — ^But  all  this  time  we  are  killing  Miss  Burney,  who  wrote  the  book 
herself." 

What  a  clap  of  thunder  was  this  ! — the  last  thing  in  the  world  I  should 
have  expected  before  my  face !  I  know  not  what  bewitched  Mrs.  Thrale, 
but  this  was  carrying  the  jest  further  than  ever.  All  retenu  being  now  at  an 
end,  I  fairly  and  abruptly  took  to  my  heels,  and  ran  out  of  the  room  with  the 
utmost  trepidation,  amidst  astonished  exclamations  from  Mrs.  Montagu  and 
Hiss  Gregory. 

I  was  horribly  disconcerted,  but  I  am  now  so  irrecoverably  in  for  it,  that 
I  begin  to  leave  off  reproaches  and  expostulations ;  indeed,  they  have  very 
little  availed  me  while  they  might  have  been  of  service,  but  now  they  would 
pass  for  a  mere  parade  and  a&ctation  ;  and  therefore  since  they  can  do  no 
good,  I  gulp  them  down.  I  find  them,  indeed,  somewhat  hard  of  digestion, 
but  they  must  make  their  own  way  as  well  as  they  can. 
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I  determined  not  to  make  my  appearance  again  till  dinner  was  upon  table ; 
yet  I  could  neither  read^nor  write,  nor  indeed  do  any  thing  but  consider  the 
new  situation  in  life  into  which  I  am  thus  hurried— I  had  almost  said  forced 
— «nd  if  I  had,  methinks  it  would  be  no  untruth. 

Miss  Thrale  came  laughing  up  afler  me,  and  tried  to  persuade  me  to 
return.  She  was  mightily  diverted  all  the  morning,  and  came  to  me  with 
repeated  messages  of  summons  to  attend  the  company ;  but  I  could  not 
brave  it  again  into  the  room,  and  therefore  entreated  her  to  say  I  was  finish- 
ing a  letter.     Yet  I  was  sorry  to  lose  so  much  of  Mrs.  Montagu. 

When  dinner  was  upon  table,  I  followed  the  procession,  in  a  tragedy 
step,  as  Mr.  Thrale  will  have  it,  into  the  dining-parlour.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
returned. 

The  conversation  was  not  brilliant,  nor  do  I  remember  much  of  it ;  but 
Mrs.  Montagu  behaved  to  me  just  as  I  could  have  wished,  since  she  spoke 
to  me  very  little,  but  spoke  that  little  with  the  utmost  politeness.  But  Miss 
Gregory,  though  herself  a  very  modest  girl,  quite  stared  me  out  of  counte- 
nance, and  never  took  her  eyes  off*  my  face. 

When  Mrs.  Montagu's  new  house  was  talked  of.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a 
jocose  manner,  desired  to  know  if  he  should  be  invited  to  see  it. 

"  Ay,  sure,"  cried  Mrs.  Montagu,  looking  well  pleased  ;  "  or  else  I  shan't 
like  it :  but  I  invite  you  all  to  a  house-warming;  I  shall  hope  for  the  honour 
of  seeing  all  this  company  at  my  new  house  next  Easter  day  :  I  fix  the  day 
now  that  it  may  be  remembered." 

Every  body  bowed  and  accepted  the  invite  but  me,  and  I  thought  fitting 
not  to  hear  it ;  for  I  have  no  notion  of  snapping  at  invites  from  the  emi- 
nent. But  Dr.  Johnson,  who  sat  next  to  me,  was  determined  I  should  be  of 
the  party,  for  he  suddenly  clapped  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  called 
out  aloud, 

"  Little  Bumey,  you  and  I  will  go  together !" 

"  Yes,  surely,"  cried  Mrs,  Montagu,  "  I  shall  hope  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  '  Evelina,' " 

" « Evelina  V  "  repeated  he ;  "  has  Mrs.  Montagu  then  found  out  *  Evelina  ?' " 

"  Y^,"  cried  she,  "  and  I  am  proud  of  it :  I  am  proud  that  a  work  so 
commended  should  be  a  woman's." 

Oh,  how  my  face  burnt ! 

"  Has  Mrs.  Montagu,"  asked  Dr.  Johnson,  "  read  *  Evelina  ?' " 

"  No,  sir,  not  yet ;  but  I  shall  immediately,  for  I  feel  the  greatest  eager- 
ness to  read  it." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  madam,"  replied  he,  "  that  you  have  not  read  it 
already,  because  you  cannot  speak  of  it  with  a  fuU  conviction  of  its  merit : 
which,  I  believe  when  you  have  read  it,  you  will  find  great  pleasure  in  ac- 
knowledging." 

Some  other  things  were  said,  but  I  remember  them  not,  for  I  could 
hardly  keep  my  place :  but  my  sweet,  naughty  Mrs.  Thrale  looked  delighted 
for  me. 

I  made  tea  as  usual,  and  Mrs.  Montagu  and  Miss  Gregory  seated  them- 
selves on  each  side  of  me. 

"  I  can  see,"  said  the  former,  "  that  Miss  Bumey  is  very  like  her  father, 
and  that  is  a  good  thing,  for  every  body  would  wish  to  be  like  Dr.  Bumey, 
Pray  when  you  see  him,  give  my  best  respects  to  him  ;  I  am  afraid  he  thinks 
me  a  thief  with  his '  Linguet ;'  but  I  assure  you  I  am  a  very  honest  woman, 
and  I  spent  full  three  hours  in  looking  for  it." 

"  I  am  sure,"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  Dr.  Bumey  would  much  rather  you 
should  have  em^pyed  that  time  about  some  other  book." 
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Thej  weot  away  rerj  early,  because  3f n^ 
a  carriage.     She  repeated  ber  inTitatioo  as  ds  led  :ae  nos.     S:  xs 
/am  invited  to  Mrs.  MonUiga^s,  I  tbiiik  the  taemssi^  ^^^'■■J  2>:rT  iol 

When  they  were  gooe,  how  did   I>r.  Jnfcawin  attryfc  ae^  35 
if  I  had  observed  what  an  ij^y  cap  Mis  Giceory  kic  «k  ?     Aaic 
taking  both  my  hands,  and  looking  at  wot  wkh  an 
ness,  he  said, 

»  Wdl,  Bfiss  Bomey,  Mrs.  Mcntaga  now  w€l  read  ^ 

To  read  it  he  seems  to  think  is  all  that  is  waaae^  and.  &r  «§  I 
being  of  the  same  opinion,  I  dare  not  to  Mm  wakt  oifOTfcnyag 
because  it  might  seem  impertinent  to  suppuae  her  Mcce  ^'*^^'»'  tbt 
than  himself. 

**  You  were  very  kind,  sir,"  cried  I,  ^  to  speak  a£  k  wica.  k  sde^ 
and  indulgence  at  dinner ;  yet  I  hanfly  knew  how  to  at  it  ^e&.  laoocs.  I 
shall  be  always  proud  to  leiiyiiilifr  it  bemAer."' 

"  Why,  it  is  true,''  said  he,  kindly,  "  that  »ch 
to  sit,  nor  do  I*  wonder  joa  were  distreased 
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Was  diis  not  very  kind  ?    I  am  sure  he 
good  opinion,  so  publicly  given  to  Mrs. 
the  success  c^  my  book;  and  thonah,  had  I  been 
mugness  1  had  {banned,  I  need  not  bare  amatimo 
fiite,  yet  now  that  I  find  mjrself  €*»posed  wkh  i^  I 
sored  from  di^raoe. 

*«  WeU,  ar,''  cried  I, «« I  doot  think  I  slaB  and  Mrs. 
DOW ;  afler  what  you  have  said,  I  be&fv  I  Aaaod  not 
from  any  €a»J" 

^  No,  no,  never  mind  them  r^  cried  he ;  '^  naotvt  not  So  cEa£ 
can  do  you  no  serious  burL" 

Mrs.  Thrale  then  told  me  soch  cirfl  diings.     Mrs.  McvBi^  ± 
during  my  retreat,  inquired  Tery  paurticulariy  what  kind  <d^  ^xA  t, 

"•  And  I  told  her,"  continued 'Mrs.  Thrale,  » that  k  wu  a  pKtsR  of 
manners,  and  characters.     *  But  woo*t  she  go  en  f  lays  tfe :  *  wskcj  ikgt 
won't  stop  here  V 

"* '  Why,'  said  I,  '  I  want  her  to  go  00  in  a  new  piidb— I  wait  her  «cr 
write  a  ccxnedy.' 

"* « But,'  said  Mrs.  Montagu,  *ooe  thing  moiit  be  tnmioKPA ;  Fkkbff. 
wbo  was  80  admirable  in  novel  writing,  nner  locccigdad  whea  he  wnie  ix 
the  stage.'" 

^  Very  wdl  said,"  cried  Dr.  Johnson ;  "^  that  was  an  aKw«^  wiadk 
showed  she  considered  her  subject." 

Mrs.  Thrale  continued : 

""^  Well,  but  dpropo$;  said  Mrs.  Montagu,  *  if  Mbs  Bnraey  ik^  wrtft  a 
play,  I  beg  I  may  know  of  it ;  or,  if  she  thinks  proper,  awr  it ;  attj  all  taj 
influence  is  at  her  serrice.  We  shall  all  be  gbd  to  isiiif  ia  fpR»dlaB|r  tJK 
fiune  of  Miss  Bumey.' " 

I  tremble  for  what  all  this  will  end  in.  I  verihr  think  I  hM)  feat  aU>^ 
where  I  am,  and  never  again  attempt  writing:  lor  afier  so  modi  hriOMir,  w^ 
much  success — how  shall  I  bear  a  dpwn^  ? 

Mrs.  T. — O,  d  propos  ;  nam  you  have  a  new  etfitioii  ccaning  out,  why 
should  you  not  put  your  name  to  it  ? 

F.  B. — O  ma'am,  I  would  not  lor  the  world ! 

Mrs.  T. — ^And  why  not  ?  come,  let  us  have  done  now  with  all  this  dsisfc> 
Saddle. 

TOL.  I.      -  • 
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P.  B. — No,  indeed,  ma^am,  so  loog  as  I  lire  I  neirer  can  oooaent  t9  that 

Mrs.  T. — VVell,  but  seriouslT,  M^  Burner,  why  should  you  not!  I 
advise  it  with  all  my  heart,  and  111  tell  you  why ;  you  want  hardening,  and 
how  can  you  get  it  better  than  by  putting  your  name  to  this  book  (to  begin 
with),  which  every  body  likes,  and  against  which  I  have  heard  nobody  ofer 
any  objection  t     You  can  never  write  what  will  please  more  universally. 

F.  B. — ^But  why,  ma'am,  should  I  be  hardened  ? 

Mrs.  T. — To  enable  you  to  bear  a  little  abuse  by  and  by. 

F.  B. — Oh,  Heaven  forbid  I  should  be  tried  in  that  way ! 

Mrs.  T. — Oh,  you  must  not  talk  so ;  I  hope  to  live  to  see  you  trimmed 
very  handsomely. 

F.  B.— lieaven  forbid !  I  am  sure  I  should  hang  or  drown  mysdf  in  such 
a  case! 

Mrs.  T. — ^You  grieve  me  to  hear  you  talk  so ;  is  not  ^ery  body  abused 
that  meets  with  success  ?  You  must  prepare  yourself  not  to  mind  a  few 
squibs.     How  is  Dr.  Johnson  abused  !  and  who  thinks  the  worse  of  him  t 

This  comparison  made  me  grin,  and  so  our  discourse. ended.  But  pray 
Heaven  may  spare  me  the  horror  irrecoverable  of  perttaal  abuse !  Let 
them  criticise,  cut,  slash,  without  mercy  my  book,  and  let  them  neglect  me ; 
but  may  God  avert  my  becoming  a  public  theme  of  ridicule !  In  such  a 
case,  how  should  I  wish  **  Evelina^  had  followed  her  humble  predeoessoro 
to  the  all  devouring  flames,  which,  in  consuming  her,  would  have  preserved 
her  creatress ! 

MoTTDAT,  SspTBiuiBit  21  ST. — I  am  more  comfortable  here  than  ever ;  Dr. 
Johnson  honours  me  with  increasing  kindness ;  Mr.  Thrale  is  much  more 
easy  and  sociable  than  when  I  was  here  before ;  I  am  quite  jocose,  when* 
ever  I  please,  with  Mrs.  Thrale ;  and  the  charming  head  and  life  of  the 
house,  her  mother,  stands  the  test  of  the  closest  examination,  as  well  and  as 
much  to  her  honour  as  she  does  a  mere  cursory  view.  She  is,  indeed,  all 
that  is  excellent  and  desirable  in  woman. 

I  have  had  a  thousand  delightful  conversations  with  Dr.  Johnson,  who, 
whether  he  loves  me  or  not,  I  am  sure  seems  to  have  some  opinion  of  my  dis- 
cretion, for  he  speaks  of  all  this  house  to  me  with  unbounded  confidence, 
neither  diminishing  faults,  nor  exaggerating  praise.  Whenever  he  is  below 
stairs  he  keeps  mc  a  prisoner,  for  he  does  not  like  I  should  quit  the  room 
a  moment ;  if  I  rise  he  constantly  calls  out  '*  Don't  you  go,  little  Bumey  I" 

Last  night,  when  we  were  talking  of  compliments  and  of  gross  speeches, 
Mrs.  Thrale  most  justly  said,  that  nobody  could  make  either  like  Dr.  John- 
son. '*  Your  compliments,  sir,  are  made  seldom,  but  when  they  are  made 
they  have  an  elegance  imequalled  ;  but  then  when  you  are  angry,  who 
dares  make  speeches  so  bitter  and  so  cruel  ?" 

Dr.  J. — Madam,  I  am  always  sorry  when  I  make  bitter  speeches,  and  I 
never  do  it,  but  when  I  am  insufferably  vexed. 

Mrs.  T. — Yes,  sir;  but  you  suffer  things  to  vex  you  that  nobody  else 
would  vex  at.     I  am  sure  I  have  had  my  share  of  scolding  from  you  I 

Dr.  J. — It  is  true  you  have ;  but  you  have  borne  it  like  an  angel,  and 
you  have  been  the  better  for  it. 

Mrs.  T. — ^Thal  I  believe,  sir  :  for  I  have  received  more  instruction  from 
you  than  from  any  man,  or  any  book :  and  the  vanity  that  you  should  think 
me  worth  instructing,  always  overcame  the  vanity  of  being  found  fault  with. 
And  so  you  had  the  scolding,  and  I  the  improvement. 

F.  B.— And  I  am  sure  both  make  for  the  honour  of  both  I 

Dr.  J. — I  think  so  too.  But  Mrs.  Thrale  is  a  sweet  creature,  and  never 
angry ;  she  has  a  temper  the  most  delightful  of  any  woman  I  ever  knew. 
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Mrs.  T. — ^This  I  can  tell  you,  sir,  and  without  any  flattery — I  not  only 
bear  your  reproofs  when  present,  but  in  almost  every  thing  I  do  in  your 
absence,  I  ask  myself  whether  you  would  like  it,  and  what  you  would  say 
to  it.     Yet  I  believe  there  is  nobody  you  dispute  with  oflener  than  me. 

F.  B. — ^But  you  two  are  so  well  established  with  one  another,  that  you 
can  bear  a  rebuff  that  would  kill  a  alranger. 

Dr.  J. — ^Yes :  but  we  disputed  the  same  before  we  were  so  well  esta- 
blished with  one  another. 

Mrs.  T. — Oh,  sometimes  I  think  I  shall  die  no  other  death  than  hearing 
the  bitter  things  he  says  to  others.  What  he  says  to  myself  I  can  bear, 
because  I  know  how  sincerely  he  is  my  friend,  and  that  he  means  to  mend 
me ;  but  to  others  it  is  cruel. 

Dr.  J. — ^Why,  madam,  you  oflen  provoke  me  to  say  severe  things,  by 
unreasonable  commendation.  If  you  would  not  call  for  my  praise,  I  would 
not  give  you  my  censure ;  but  it  constantly  moves  my  indignation  to  be 
applied  to,  to  spcseik  well  of  a  thing  which  I  think  contemptible. 

F.  B. — ^Well,  -Ibis  I  know,  whoever  I  may  hear  complain  of  Dr.  John- 
son's severity,  I  %hall  always  vouch  for  lus  kindness,  as  far  as  regards 
myself,  and  bis  indulgence. 

Mrs.  T. — ^Ay,  but  I  hope  he  will  trim  you  yet,  too  I 

Dr.  J. — ^I  hope  not :  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  any  thing  that  should 
vex  my  dear  little  Bumey. 

F.  B.— If  you  did,  sir,  it  would  vex  me  more  than  you  can  imagine.  I 
should  sink  in  a  minute. 

Mrs.  T. — ^I  remember,  sir,  when  we  were  travelling  in  Wales,  how  you 
called  me  to  account  for  my  civility  to  the  people ;  "  Madam,"  you  said, 
'^  let  me  have  no  more  of  this  idle  commendation  of  nothing.  Why  is  it, 
that  whatever  you  see,  and  whoever  you  see,  you  are  to  be  so  indiscri- 
minately lavish  of  praise  ?"  "  Why  I'll  tell  you,  sir,"  said  I,  "  when  I  am 
with  you,  and  Mr.  Thrale,  and  Queeny,  I  am  obliged  to  be  civil  for  four !" 

There  was  a  cutter  for  you !  But  this  I  must  say,  for  the  honour  of 
both — ^Mrs.  Thrale  speaks  with  as  much  sincerity,  (though  with  greater 
sexiness,)  as  he  does  to  her. 

Well,  now  I  have  given  so  many  fine  compliments  from  Dr.  Johnson, 
•and  Mrs.  Thrale,  suppose,  by  way  of  contrast  and  variety,  I  give  a  few  of 
Rose  Fuller's.  He  called  here  on  Saturday  morning,  with  his  little  dog 
Sharp,  who  is  his  constant  companion.  When  the  common  salutations 
were  over,  and  every  body  had  said  something  to  him  and  his  dog,  he 
applied  to  me. 

**  Well,  Miss  Bumey,  and  how  do  you  do  ?  Pray  how  do  you  like  my 
little  dog  1  his  name  is  Sharp." 

F.  B.— Oh,  very  well ! 

Mr.  Fuller. — ^I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it ;  I  shall  pique  myself  upon  Miss 
Barney's  opinion,  and  "  that  sort  of  thing ;"  I  assure  you  I  am  quite  proud 
of  it.  I  have  got  an  "  Evelina"  of  my  own,  now,  Mrs.  Thrale  ;  we  shall 
l»eak  the  bookseller,  for  Dr.  Calvert  sent  for  it  too.  I  am  now  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  volume  :  upon  my  word.  Miss  Bumey,  "  in  that  sort 
of  jray,"  'tis  amazing  how  you've  hit  off  characters !  Upon  my  word,  I 
never  read  any  thing  higher!  I  declare  I  never  laughed  so  in  my  life. 
And  give  me  leave  to  say,  for  "  that  sort  of  thing,"  I  think  that  Captain  a 
very  ingenious  sort  of  man ;  upon  my  word  he  is  quite  smart  in  some  of  his 
replies ;  but  he  is  too  hard  upon  the  old  Frenchwoman,  too. 

In  the  evening  he  came  to  tea,  with  Stephen  Fuller,  his  uncle,  a  sensible 
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and  gentlemanlike  looking  man,  but  who  is  dreadfully  deaf.  Rose  Fuller 
sat  by  me,  and  began  again  upon  ^  Evelina  ;^  indeed,  now  the  ioe  is 
broken,  I  believe  he  will  ttdk  of  nothing  else. 

**  Well,  Miss  Burney,  I  must  tell  you  aU  the  secrets,  now,  in  that  sort  of  way. 
I  put  the  first  volume  into  Mr.  Stephen  FuUer^s  hands  ;  but  I  did  not  tell 
him, — don't  be  alarmed, — I  kept  counfd ;  but  upon  my  word,  you  never 
saw  a  man  laugh  so  !  I  could  hardly  get  him  to  come,  in  that  sort  of  way ; 
he  says  he  never  saw  characters  so  well  hit  oflT, — true !  upon  itiy  word  I  I 
was  obliged  to  take  the  book  from  him,  *•  and  that  sort  of  thing,'  or  we 
should  have  been  too  late  for  dinner.  But,  upon  my  word,  'tb  amazing, 
every  body  says,  in  that  sort  of  way." 

Stbeathax,  Seftexber  26. — I  have,  from  want  of  time,  neglected  my 
journal  so  lonjg,  that  1  cannot  now  pretend  to  go  on  methodically,  and  be 
particular  as  to  dates. 

Messrs.  Stephen  and  Rose  Fuller  stayed  very  late  on  Monday;  the 
former  talking  very  rationally  upon  various  subjects,  and  the  latter  boring 
us  with  his  systems  and  *'  those  sort  of  things."  Yet  he  as  something  of  a 
favourite,  **  in  that  sort  of  way,"  at  this  house,  because  -of  his  invincible 
good  humour,  and  Mrs.  Thrale  says  she  would  not  change  him  as  a  neigh- 
bour for  a  much  wiser  man.  Dr.  Johnson  says  he  would  make  a  very 
good  Mr.  Smith :  '*  Let  him  but,"  he  adds,  **  pass  a  month  or  two  in  Hol- 
bom,  and  I  would  desire  no  better." 

The  other  evening  the  conversation  fell  upon  Romney,  the  painter,  who 
has  lately  got  into  great  business,  and  who  was  first  recommended  and 
patronized  by  Mr.  Cumberland. 

*'  See,  madam,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  laughing,  <<  what  it  is  to  have  the  favour 
of  a  literary  man  I  I  think  I  have  had  no  hero  a  great  while ;  Dr.  Grold- 
■mith  was  my  last ;  but  I  have  had  none  since  his  time  till  my  little  Burney 
came !" 

"  Ay,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  Miss  Burney  is  the  heroine  now ;  is  it 
not  really  true,  sir  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,  my  dear  !"  answered  he,  with  a  gravity  that  made  not 
only  me,  but  Mr.  Thrale  laugh  heartily. 

Another  time,  Mr.  Thrale  said  he  had  seen  Dr.  Jebb,  "  and  he  told  me 
ho  was  afraid  Miss  Burney  would  have  gone  into  a  consumption,"  said  he ;  < 
**but  I  informed  him  how  well  you  are,  and  he  committed  you  to  my  care ; 
so  I  shall  insist  now  upon  being  sole  judge  of  what  wine  you  drink." 

iN.B.  He  had  oflen  disputed  this  point). 
)r.  J. — Why  did  Dr.  Jebb  forbid  her  wine  ? 

F.  B. — Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  J. — Well,  he  was  in  the  right ;  he  knows  how  apt  wits  are  to  trans- 
gress that  way.     He  was  certainly  right ! 

In  this  sort  of  ridiculous  manner  he  vnts  me  eternally.  But  the  present 
chief  sport  with  Mrs.  Thrale  is  disposing  of  me  in  the  holy  state  of  matri- 
mony, and  she  offers  me  whoever  comes  to  the  house.  This  was  begun  by 
Mrs.  Montagu,  who,  it  seems,  proposed  a  match  for  me  in  my  absence, 
with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ! — no  less  a  man,  I  assure  you  I 

When  I  was  dressing  for  dinner,  Mrs.  Thrale  told  me  that  Mr.  Crutchley 
was  expected. 

"  Who's  he  ?"  quoth  I. 

"  A  young  man  of  very  large  fortune,  who  was  a  ward  of  Mr.  Thrale. 
Queeny,  what  do  you  say  of  him  for  Miss  Burney  ?" 

♦*  Him  ?"  cried  she  ;  "  no,  indeed  ;  what  has  Afiss  Burney  done  to  have 
him  ?" 
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**  Nay,  believe  me,  a  man  of  his  fbitmie  maT  ofier  kkaseir  mnj  wlme. 
However,  I  wooH  leoommeiid  him." 

^  Why  then,  ma'am,**  cried  I,  with  d^nitT,  ^  I  reject  himr 

This  Mr.  Cmtchley  stayed  till  after  bieak&st  the  next  monm^  I  can't 
tell  yon  any  thing  of  him,  because  I  neither  like  ikm-  dislike  him. 

Mr.  Cmtchley  was  scarce  gone,  ere  Mr.  Smith  arrired.  Mr.  Soi^  is  a 
second  cousin  of  Mr.  Tluale,  and  a  tndesH  pretty  sort  oT  young  nan. 

He  stayed  till  Friday  morning.     When  he  was  gone, 

^  What  say  you  to  him.  Miss  Burner  r  cried  Jiis.  Thrale— ^  I  am  sore 
I  ofier  you  variety.** 

^  Why  I  like  him  better  than  Mr.  Cratchfey,  but  I  doo^  think  I  shaD  pine 
for  either  of  them.** 

^  Dr.  Johnson,**  said  Mrs.  Thrale, "  don't  you  think  Jerry  CrutcUey  very 
much  impfioved  V* 

Dr.  J. — ^Yes,  madam,  I  think  he  is. 

Mrs.  T.— Shdl  he  have  Miss  Bnniey  ? 

Dr.  J.-*Why,  I  think  not ;  at  least  I  must  know  more  oT  him  ;  I  must 
inquire  into  his  oonnezions,  hk  lecteatioiis,  lus  employments,  and  his  cha- 
racter, from  lus  intimates,  before  I  trust  Miss  Burner  with  him.  And  he 
must  come  down  Tery  handsomely  with  a  settlement.  I  will  not  hare  him 
left  to  his  own  generosity ;  for  as  he  will  marry  her  for  her  wit,  and  she  him 
for  hn  fortune,  he  oii^ht  to  bid  well ;  and  let  him  come  down  with  what  he 
will,  his  price  will  never  be  equal  to  her  worth. 

Mrs.  T. — She  says  she  likes  Mr.  Snath  better. 

Dr.  J. — ^Yes,  but  I  won't  hsTe  her  like  Mr.  Smith  without  the  money, 
better  than  Mr.  Crutchley  with  it.  Besides,  if  she  has  CnHchley,  he  wiD  use 
her  wdl,  to  vindicate  his  choice.  The  world,  madam,  has  a  reasonable  daim 
upon  all  mankind  to  account  for  their  conduct ;  tberefoie,  if  with  his  great 
wealth  he  marries  a  woman  who  has  but  little,  he  will  be  more  attentive  lo 
display  her  merit  than  if  she  was  equally  rich, — in  order  to  show  that  the 
vroman  he  has  chosen  desenres  from  the  world  all  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion it  can  bestow,  or  that  else  she  would  not  have  been  his  choice. 

Mrs.  T.-*I  believe  young  Smith  is  the  better  man. 

F.  B. — Well,  I  vron*t  be  rash  in  tliinking  of  either ;  I  vrill  take  some  time 
for  consideration  before  I  fix. 

Dr.  J. — ^Why,  I  don't  hold  it  to  be  ddicate  to  ofler  marriages  to  bdies, 
even  in  jest,  nor  do  I  approve  such  sort  of  jocularity  ;  yet  for  once  I  must 
break  through  the  rules  of  decorum,  and  propose  a  mateh  myself  for  Miss 
Bumey.     I  therefore  nominate  Sir  J —  L— . 

Mrs.  T. — ni  give  you  my  word,  sir,  you  are  not  the  first  to  say  that,  for 
my  master  the  other  morning,  when  we  were  alone,  said,  "•  What  would  I 
give  that  Sir  J —  L —  was  married  lo  Miss  Bumey ;  it  might  restore  him  to 
our  fiunily.**     So  spoke  his  uncle  and  guardian. 

F.  B.— He,  he!     Ha,  ha!     He,  he  !     Ha,  ha! 

Dr.  J. — That  was  elegantly  said  of  my  master,  and  nobly  said,  and  not 
in  the  Tulgar  way  we  have  been  saying  it.  And  where,  madam,  will  you 
find  another  man  in  trade  who  will  nuike  such  a  speech — who  will  be  capable 
of  making  such  a  speech  t  Well,  I  am  giad  my  master  takes  so  to  Miss 
Bumey  ;  I  would  have  every  body  take  to  Miss  Bumey,  so  as  they  allow  me 
to  take  to  her  most !  Yet  I  don't  know  whether  Sir  J —  L —  should  have 
her,  neither.  I  should  be  afraid  for  her ;  I  don*t  think  I  would  hand  her  to 
him. 
F.  B. — ^Why,  now,  what  a  fine  mateh  is  here  broken  off! 

6* 
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Some  time  after,  when  we  were  in  the  library,  he  asked  me  very  gravely 
if  1  loved  reading  ? 

**  Yes,"  quoth  I. 

"  Why  do  you  doubt  it,  sir  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale. 

"  Because,"  answered  he,  **  1  never  see  her  with  a  book  in  her  hand.  I 
have  taken  notice  that  she  never  has  been  reading  whenever  I  came  into 
the  room."  ^ 

"  Sir,"  quoth  I,  courageously,  "  I  am  always  afraid  of  being  caught 
reading,  lest  I  should  pass  for  being  studious  or  afiected,  and  therefore  in- 
stead of  making  a  display  of  books,  I  always  try  to  hide  them,  as  is  the 
case  at  this  very  time,  for  I  have  now  your  *  Life  of  Waller'  under  my 
gloves  behind  me.  However,  since  I  am  piqued  to  it,  I'll  boldly  produce 
my  voucher." 

And  so  saying,  I  put  the  book  on  the  table,  and  opened  it  with  a  flourish- 
ing air.  And  then  the  laugh  was  on  my  side,  for  he  could  not  help  making 
a  droll  face ;  and  if  he  had  known  Kitty  Cooke,  I  would  have  called  out, 
"  There  I  had  you,  my  lad !" 

.  "  And  now,"  quoth  Mrs.  Thrale,  **  you  must  be  more  careful  than  ever 
of  not  being  thought  bookish,  for  now  you  are  known  for  a  wit  and  a  bel 
esprit,  you  will  be  watched,  and  if  you  are  not  upon  your  guard,  all  the 
misses  will  rise  up  against  you." 

Dr.  J. — Nay,  nay,  now  it  is  too  late.  You  may  read  as  much  as  you  will 
now,  for  you  are  in  for  it, — you  are  dipped  over  head  and  ears  in  the  Cas- 
talian  stream,  and  so  I  hope  you  will  be  invulnerable. 

Another  time,  when  we  were  talking  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  news- 
papers, Dr.  Johnson  said, 

"  I  wonder  they  have  never  yet  had  a  touch  at  little  Bumey." 

"  Oh,  Heaven  forbid  !"  cried  I :  "  I  am  sure  if  they  did,  I  believe  I  should 
try  the  depth  of  Mr.  Thrale's  spring-pond." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear,  no,"  cried  he,  kindly,  "  you  must  resolve  not  to 
mind  them ;  you  must  set  yourself  against  them,  and  not  let  any  such  non- 
sense affect  you." 

"There  is  nobody,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "tempers  the  satirist  with  so 
much  meekness  as  Miss  Bumey." 

Satirist,  indeed  !  is  it  not  a  satire  upon  words  to  call  me  so  1 

"  I  hope  to  Heaven  I  shall  never  be  tried,"  cried  I,  "  for  I  am  sure 
I  should  never  bear  it.  Of  my  book  they  may  say  what  they  will  and 
welcome,  but  if  they  touch  at  me — I  shall  be — " 

"  Nay,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  if  you  are  not  afraid  for  the  book,  I  am 
sure  they  can  say  no  harm  of  the  author." 

"  Never  let  them  know,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  which  way  you  shall  most 
mind  them,  and  then  they  will  stick  to  the  book;  but  you  must  never 
acknowledge  how  lender  you  are  for  the  author." 

MR.  CRISP  TO  MISS  F.  BURNEY. 

6th  No7. 177a 
My  dear  Fannikin, 

Smce  peace  is  proclaimed,  and  I  am  got  out  of  my  hobble,  I  am  content, 
and  shall  never  lose  a  thought  more  in  considering  how  I  got  into  it.  My 
object  now  is  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  accommodation  ;  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal article  is  to  be,  an  open  trade  and  renewal  of  commerce  and  con- 
fidence, together  with  a  strict  observance  of  former  treaties,  by  which  no 
new  alliances  are  to  be  formed  to  the  prejudice  of  the  old  family  compact. 
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These  preliminarieB  being  acceded  to,  nothing  now  remains  but  to  sing  71^ 
JUeum^  and  piay  off  the  fireworks. 

I  do  entirely  acquit  you  of  all  wish  or  design  of  being  known  to  the 
world  as  an  author.  I  belieye  it  is  ever  the  case  with  writers  of  real  merit 
and  genius,  on  the  appearance  of  their  first  productions :  as  their  powers 
are  finer  and  keener  than  other  people's,  so  is  their  sensibility.  On  these 
occasions  they  are  as  nervous  as  Lady  Louisa  in  ''  Evelina."  But  surely 
these  painfiil  feelings  ought  to  go  off  when  the  salts  of  general  applause  are 
continually  held  under  their  nose.  It  is  then  time  to  follow  your  friend  Dr. 
Johnson's  advice,  and -learn  to  be  a  swa^erer,  at  least  so  far  as  to  be  able 
to  &ce  the  worldi,  and  not  be  ashamed  of  the  distinction  you  have  fairly 
earned,  especially  when  it  is  apparent  you  do  not  court  it. 

I  now  proceed  to  assume  the  daddy,  and  consequently  the  privilege  of 
giving  counsel.  Your  kind  and  judicious  friends  are  certainly  in  the  right 
in  wishing  you  to  make  your  talents  turn  to  something  more  solid  than 
empty  praise.  When  you  come  to  know  the  world  half  so  well  as  I  do, 
and  what  yahoos  mankind  are,  you  will  then  be  convinced  that  a  state  of 
independence  is  the  only  basis  on  which  to  rest  your  future  ease  and  comfort. 
You  are  now  young,  lively,  gay.  You  please,  and  the  world  smiles  upon 
you— this  is  your  time.  Years  and  wrinkles  in  their  due  season  (perhaps 
attended  with  want  of  health  and  spirits)  will  succeed.  You  will  then  be  no 
longer  the  same  Fanny  of  1778,  feasted,  caressed,  admired  with  all  the 
soothing  circumstances  of  your  present  situation.  The  Thrales,  the 
Johnsons,  the  Sewards,  Cholmondeleys,  &c.  &c.,  who  are  now  so  high 
in  fashion,  and  might  be  such  powerful  protectors  as  almost  to  insure 
success  to  any  thing  that  is  tolerable,  may  then  themselves  be  moved  off 
the  stage.  I  will  no  longer  dwell  on  so  disagreeable  a  change  of  the 
scene ;  let  me  only  earnestly  urge  you  to  act  vigorously  (what  I  really 
believe  is  in  your  power)  a  distinguished  part  in  the  present  one — '*  now 
while  it  is  yet  day,  and  before  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work." 

I  must  again  and  again  repeat  my  former  admonitions  regarding  your 
posture  in  reading  and  writing ;  it  is  of  infinite  consequence,  especially  to 
such  lungs,  and  such  a  frame  as  yours. 

Lastly,  if  you  do  resolve  to  undertake  any  thing  of  the  nature  your 
friends  recommend,  keep  it  (if  possible)  an  impenetrable  secret  that  you  are 
even  about  such  a  work.  Let  it  be  adl  your  own  till  it  is  finished  entirely 
in  your  own  way ;  it  will  be  time  enough  then  to  consult  such  friends  as 
you  think  capable  of  judging  and  advising.  If  you  sufier  any  one  to  interfere 
till  then,  'tis  ten  to  one  'tis  the  worse  for  it — it  won't  be  all  of  a  piece.  In 
these  cases  generally  the  more  cooks  the  worse  broth,  and  I  have  more 
than  once  observed  those  pieces  that  have  stole  privately  into  the  world, 
without  midwives,  or  godfathers  and  godmothers, — like  your  own,  and  the 
*♦  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  and  a  few  others,  have  far  exceeded  any  that  followed. 

Your  loving  daddy, 

S.  C. 

DIARY  RESUMED. 

Saturday  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  took  me  quite  round  the  paddock, 
and  showed  me  their  hot-houses,  kitchen-gardens,  &c.  Their  size  and  their 
contents  are  astonishing :  but  we  have  not  once  missed  a  pine-apple  since  I 
came,  and  therefore  you  may  imagine  their  abundance;  besides  grapes, 
melons,  peaches,  nectarines,  and  ices. 

Sunday  we  went  to  Streatham  Church,  and  afterwards  to  visit  the  family 
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of  the  P        s,  who  now  Ihre  in  B Home,  wfaieh  is  about  half  a  mOe 

offi     The  papa  I  didpoC  see;  the  mamma  is  a  ciril,  simple  womMi,«ndthe 
daughfeera  are  pretty,  wdl  dressed,  tiiffing,  and  fiirionsij  extraTaganl. 

While  Mrs.  Thrale  and  I  were  dresenng,  and,  as  osoal,  ooo&bbuig,  a 
chaise  drofe  into  the  park,  and  word  was  brought  that  Mr.  Sewaid  was 
arriied. 

**  You  doo*t  know  mocb  of  Mr.  Seward,  Miss  Barney  f*  said  Bfrs.  Thrale. 
I  could  have  told  her  I  wished  he  had  not  known  modi  of  me ;  but  her 
maid  was  in  my  way,  and  I  only  said  ^  No." 

**  But  I  hope  you  will  know  more  of  him,**  said  she,  **  for  I  want  yoo  to 
take  to  him.  He  is  a  charming  young  man,  though  not  without  oddities. 
Few  people  do  him  justice,  because  as  Dr.  Mmsoo  calls  him,  he  is  an 
abrupt  young  man  ;  but  he  has  excellent  qualities,  and  an  exodlent  under- 
standing. He  has  the  misfortune  to  be  a  hvpochondriac,  so  he  runs 
about  the  world  to  borrow  spirits,  and  to  forget  hiinsel£  But  after  all,  if  his 
disorders  are  merely  imaginary,  the  invigination  is  disorder  suflkient,  and 
thereicne  I  am  sorrv  for  him.'' 

The  day  passed  very  agreeably,  but  I  have  no  time  for  particulars. 
I  fight  very  shy  with  Mr.  Seward,  and  as  he  has  a  great  share  of  sense 
and  penetration,  and  not  a  little  one  of  pride  and  reseire,  he  takes  the  hint ; 
and  I  believe  he  would  as  soon  bite  off  his  own  no^ie  as  mention  **  ETelina** 
again.  And,  indeed,  now  that  the  propriety  of  his  afler-condnct  has  softened 
me  in  his  favour,  I  begin  to  tbink  of  him  much  in  the  same  way  Mrs. 
Thrale  does,  for  be  is  very  sensible,  very  intelligent,  and  very  well  bred. 

Monday  was  the  day  for  our  great  party ;  and  the  dodcur  came  home,  at 
Mrs.  Thrale's  request,  to  meet  them. 

The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  C. ,  who  was  formerly  a  timber-merchant, 

but  having  amassed  a  fortune  of  one  million  of  pounds,  he  has  left  off  busi* 
ness.     He  is  a  good-natured  busy  sort  of  man. 

Mrs.  C. ,  his  lady,  a  sort  of  Mrs.  Nobody. 

Mr.  N ,  another  rich  business  leaver-off. 

Mrs.  N ,  his  lady ;  a  pretty  sort  of  woman,  who  was  formerly  a  pupil 

of  Dr.  Hawkesworth.     I  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  witb  her  about  him,  and 
about  my  favourite  Miss  Kinnaird,  whom  she  knew  very  well. 

Mr.  George  and  Mr.  Thomas  N ,  her  sons-in-law. 

Mr.  R. ,  of  whom  I  know  nothing  but  that  he  married  into  Mrs. 

Thrale's  family. 

Lady  Ladd ;  I  ought  to  have  begun  with  her.  I  beg  her  ladyship  a 
thousand  pardons — though  if  she  knew  my  ofience,  I  am  sure  I  should  not 
obtain  one.  She  is  own  sister  to  Mr.  Thrale.  She  is  a  tall  and  stout 
woman,  has  an  air  of  mingled  dignity  and  haughtiness,  both  of  which  wear 
off  in  conversation.  She  dresses  very  youthful  and  gaily,  and  attends  to 
her  person  with  no  little  complacency.  She  appears  to  me  uncultivated  in 
knowledge,  though  an  adept  in  the  manners  of  the  world,  and  all  that.  She 
chooses  to  bo  much  more  lively  than  her  brother ;  but  liveliness  sits  as 
awkwardly  upon  her  as  her  pink  ribbons.  In  talking  her  over  with  Mrs. 
Thmln,  who  has  a  very  proper  regard  for  her,  but  who  I  am  sure,  cannot 
bn  blind  to  her  faults,  she  gave  me  another  proof  to  those  I  have  already 
had,  of  tho  uncontrolled  freedom  of  speech  which  Dr.  Johnson  exercises  to 
ovnry  body,  and  which  every  body  receives  quietly  from  him.  Lady  Ladd 
hnn  firvn  yrry  handciomo,  but  is  now,  I  think,  quite  ugly — at  least  she  has 
n  miri  of  (hrjo  I  like  not.  Well,  she  was  a  little  while  ago  dressed  in  so 
Aliftwy  n  rnitnndr  m  to  attract  the  doctor's  notice,  and  when  he  had  looked 
Ml  iK^r  Moinn  tima  ho  broko  out  aloud  into  this  quotation  : 
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"Withnilekeii, 
Sore  PhaiM  is 
Bat  if  at  niflrt  jtoa  PUb 
Tbe  dame  at  IbmI  h  6t^ 


I  donH  recollect  the  verses  exacdj,  but  sodi  vu  tbsr  y^iyust, 

**  However,"  said  Mrs.  Thrak^  "  Lsdy  LmU  look  it  Terr  ^Mi-^aaaoSj^ 
and  only  said, 

^  *  I  know  enough  of  that  ibrty-lhree — I  don'l  desre  v>  faesr  airr  mofe 
ofitP** 

Miss  Moss,  a  pretty  girl,  who  plaved  and  fsong,  to  die  p«a^  ^'^^'^  ^ 
Mrs.  Thrale;  Mr.  Rose  Fuller,  Mr.  Embrr,  Mr.  Sevard,  I>r.  icimwn,  llie 
three  Thrales,  and  myself,  close  the  party. 

We  had  a  sumptuous  dinner  of  three  oonrses,  and  a  mo«t  ac^eH^  desserL 
I  shall  give  no  account  of  the  day,  bfraiwr  cor  ogbudob  dayi  anr  so  aanch 
more  worth  recounting. 

I  had  the  honour  of  making  tea  and  oofiee  ibr  aH  this  set,  and  upon  bdt 
word  I  was  pretty  well  tired  of  it.  Bat  once  the  first  two  days  I  hare 
always  made  tea,  and  now  I  am  also  the  break&it  woman.  I  am  bj  no 
means  fond  of  the  task,  but  I  am  very  glad  lo  do  any  thong  that  is  as  j  sort 
of  relief  to  Mrs.  T. 

In  the  evening  the  company  divided  pretty  much  ioto  parties,  and  almosl 
every  body  walked  upon  the  gravd-walk  before  the  windows.  I  was  ^-ang 
to  have  joined  someof  them,  when  Dr.  Jolmsan  iiopped  me,  and  asked  hcMr 
Idid. 

"  I  was  afraid,  sir,"  cried  I, "« yon  did  not  intend  to  know  me  again,  9x 
you  have  not  spoken  to  me  bedR>re  since  your  return  from  town.** 

**  My  dear,"  cried  he,  taking  both  my  haiKk,  ^  I  was  not  sure  of  you,  I 
am  so  near-sighted,  and  I  apprehended  making  some  mistalu;.^ 

Then  drawing  me  very  unexpectedly  towards  him,  he  actually  kissed  me  ! 

To  be  sure,  I  was  a  little  surprised,  having  no  idea  of  such  faoetiousness 
from  him.  However,  I  was  glad  nobody  was  in  the  room  but  Mrs.  Thrale, 
who  stood  close  to  us,  and  Mr.  Embry,  who  was  lounging  on  a  6c4a  at  the 
furthest  end  of  the  room.  Mrs.  Thrale  lau^ied  boirtily,  and  said  she 
hoped  I  was  contented  with  his  amends  for  not  knowing  me  sooner. 

A  little  after  she  said  she  would  go  and  walk  with  the  rest,  if  she  did  not 
fear  for  my  reputation  in  being  left  with  the  doctor. 

**'  However,  as  Mr.  Embry  is  yonder,  I  think  hell  take  some  care  of  you,** 
she  added. 

^  Ay,  madam,"  said  the  doctor,  ^  we  shall  do  vary  wdl ;  but  I  assure 
you  I  shan't  part  with  Miss  Bumey !" 

And  he  held  me  by  both  hands ;  and  when  Mrs.  Thrale  went,  he  drew 
me  a  chair  himself  facing  the  window,  dose  to  his  own ;  and  thus  UU-dAiU 
we  continued  almost  all  the  evening.  I  say  UU-dUiU^  because  Mr.  Embry 
kept  at  an  humble  distance,  and  ofiered  us  no  interruption.  And  though 
Mr.  Seward  soon  after  came  in,  he  also  seated  himself  in  a  distant  comer, 
not  presuming,  he  said,  to  break  in  upon  us!  Every  body,  he  added, 
gave  way  to  the  doctor. 

Our  conversation  chiefly  was  upon  the  Hebrides,  for  he  always  talks  to 
me  of  Scotland,  out  of  sport;  and  he  wished  I  had  been  of  that  tour— quite 
gravdy,  I  assure  you ! 

Tuesday  morning  our  breakfast  was  delightful.  We  had  Mr.  Seward, 
Mr.  Embry,  and  Liuiy  Ladd  added  to  our  usual  party,  and  Dr.  Johnson  was 
<|uite  in  a  sportive  humour.  But  I  can  only  write  some  few  speeches, 
wanting  time  to  be  prolix,  not  inclination. 
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"  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale  to  Dr.  Johnson,  "  why  did  you  not  sooner  leave 
your  wine  yesterday,  and  come  to  us  7  we  had  a  Miss  who  sung  and  played 
like  any  thing  I" 

**  Ay,  had  you  1"  said  he,  drolly  ;  "  and  why  did  you  not  call  me  to  the 
rapturous  entertainment  ?" 

'*  Why,  I  was  afraid  you  would  not  have  praised  her,  for  I  sat  thinking 
all  the  time  myself  whether  it  were  better  to  sing  and  play  as  she  sung  and 
pla3red,  or  to  do  nothing.  And  at  first  I  thought  she  had  the  best  of  it,  for 
we  were  but  stupid  before  she  began ;  but  aflerwards  she  made  it  so  long, 
that  I  thought  nothing  had  all  the  advantage.  But,  sir,  Lady  Ladd  has  had 
the  same  misfortune  you  had,  for  she  has  fallen  down  and  hurt  herself 
wofully." 

How  did  that  happen,  madam  ?" 

Why,  sir,  the  heel  of  her  shoe  caught  in  something.** 
"  Heel  ?"  replied  he ;  **  nay,  then,  if  her  ladyship,  who  walks  six  foot 
high"  (N.B.  this  is  a  fact),  *'  will  wear  a  high  heel,  I  think  she  almost  de* 
serves  a  fall." 

Nay,  sir,  my  heel  was  not  so  high !"  cried  Lady  Ladd. 

But,  madam,  why  should  you  wear  any  7  That  for  which  there  is  no 
occasion,  had  always  better  be  dispensed  with.  However,  a  fall  to  your 
ladyship  is  nothing,"  continued  he,  laughing ;  "  you,  who  are  light  and 
little,  can  soon  recover ;  but  I  who  am  a  gross  man,  might  suffer  severely : 
with  your  ladyship,  the  case  is  different,  for 

*  Airy  labrtuice  soon  onitM  again.'  ** 

Poor  Lady  Ladd,  who  is  quite  a  strapper,  made  no  answer,  but  she  was 
not  offended.  Mrs.  Thrale  and  I  aflerwards  settled,  that  not  knowing  his 
allusion  from  the  **  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  she  only  thought  he  had  made  a 
stupid  sort  of  speech,  and  did  not  trouble  herself  to  find  a  meaning  to  it. 

"  However,"  continued  he,  **  if  my  fall  does  confine  me,  I  will  make  my 
confinement  pleasant,  for  Miss  Burney  shall  nurse  me — ^positively !"  (and 
he  slapped  his  hand  on  the  table,)  *'  and  then,  she  shall  sing  to  me,  and 
soothe  my  cares." 

When  public  news  was  started,  Mr.  Thrale  desired  the  subject  might  be 
waived  till  my  father  came,  and  could  let  us  know  what  part  of  the  late 
accounts  were  true. 

Mr.  Thrale  then  offered  to  carry  Mr.  Seward,  who  was  obliged  to  go  to 
town,  in  the  coach  with  him, — and  Mr.  Embry  also  lefl  us.  But  Dr.  John- 
son sat  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  Lady  Ladd,  and  me  for  an  hour  or  two. 

The  subject  was  given  by  Lady  Ladd ;  it  was  the  respect  due  from  the 
lower  class  of  the  people. 

**  I  know  my  place,"  said  she, "  and  I  always  take  it :  and  I've  no  notion 
of  not  taking  it.  But  Mrs.  Thrale  lets  all  sort  of  people  do  just  as  they've 
a  mind  by  her." 

"  Ay,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  why  should  I  torment  and  worry  myself 
about  all  the  paltry  marks  of  respect  that  consist  of  bows  and  courtesies  7 
— I  have  no  idea  of  troubling  myself  about  the  manners  of  all  the  people  I 
mix  with." 

"  No,"  said  Lady  Ladd,  "  so  they  will  take  all  sorts  of  liberties  with  you. 
I  remember,  when  you  was  at  my  house,  how  the  hair-dresser  flung  down 
the  comb  as  soon  as  you  were  dressed,  and  went  out  of  the  room  without 
making  a  bow." 

"  Well,  all  the  better,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale ;  "  for  if  he  had  made  me  one, 
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ten  thousand  to  one  if  I  had  seen  it.  I  was  in  as  great  haste  to  have  done 
with  him,  as  he  could  be  to  have  done  with  me.  I  was  g]ad  enough  to  get 
him  out  of  the  room ;  I  did  not  want  him  stand  bowing  and  cringing.^' 

**  If  any  man  had  behaved  so  insolently  to  me,"  answered  she,  ''I  would 
never  again  have  sufiered  him  in  my  house." 

**  Weil,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  **  your  ladyship  has  a  great  deal  more  dignity 
than  I  have! — Br.  Johnson,  we  are  talkiiig  of  the  respect  due  from  inferiors ; 
^-cmd  Lady  Ladd  is  of  the  same  side  you  are." 

**  Why,  madam,"  said  he,  "  subordination  is  always  necessary  to  the  pre- 
servation of  order  and  decorum." 

**  I  protest,"  said  Lady  Ladd,  '*  I  have  no  notion  of  submitting  to  any 
kind  of  impertinence  :  and  I  never  will  bear  either  to  have  any  person  nod 
to  me,  or  enter  a  room  where  I  am,  without  bowing." 

**  But,  madam,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  what  if  they  will  nod,  and  what  if 
they  won*t  bow — how  then  1" 

"  Why  I  always  tell  them  of  it,"  said  she. 

"  Oh,  commend  me  to  thai !"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale  ;  "  I'd  sooner  never  see 
another  bow  in  my  life,  than  turn  dancing  master  to  hair-dressers." 

The  doctor  laughed  his  approbation,  but  said  that  every  man  had  a  right 
to  a  certain  degree  of  respect,  and  no  man  liked  to  be  defrauded  of  that 
right. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  I  hope  you  meet  with  respect  enough  !" 

"  Yes,  madam,"  answered  he,  "  I  am  very  well  contented." 

**  Nay,  if  you  ain't,  I  don't  know  who  should  be  ;  for  I  believe  there  is  no 
man  in  the  world  so  greatly  respected." 

Soon  afler  he  went,  I  went  and  shut  myself  up  in  a  sweet  and  cool  summer- 
house,  to  read  Irene  : — ^which,  indeed,  though  not  a  good  play,  is  a  beautiful 
poem. 

As  my  dear  father  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  here,  I  will  not  further  par- 
ticularize, hut  leave  accounts  to  his  better  communication.     He  probably 

toW  you  that  the  P family  came  in  to  tea  ;  and,  as  he  knows  Mrs. 

P ,  pray  tell  him  what  Dr.  Johnson  says  of  her.     When  they  were 

gone  Mrs.  Thrale  complained  that  she  was  quite  worn  out  with  that  tire- 
some silly  woman,  who  had  talked  of  her  family  and  aflairs  till  she  was 
sick  to  death  of  hearing  her. 

"  Madam,"  said  he, "  why  do  you  blame  the  woman  for  the  only  sensible 
thing  she  could  do— talking  of  her  family  and  her  affairs  ?  For  how  should 
a  woman  who  is  as  empty  as  a  drum,  talk  upon  any  other  subject  ? — If  you 
speak  to  her  of  the  sun,  she  does  not  know  it  rises  in  the  east ;  if  you  sp^ak 
to  her  of  the  moon,  she  does  not  know  it  changes  at  the  full ; — if  you 
Bpeak  to  her  of  the  queen,  she  does  not  know  she  is  the  king's  wife ; — 
how,  then,  can  you  blame  her  for  talking  of  her  family  and  affairs  7" 


Yesterday  morning,  to  my  great  regret,  Dr.  Johnson  went  to  town,  but 
we  expect  him  again  to-day.     Lady  Ladd  also  went  yesterday. 

When  they  were  gone,  I  had  such  a  conversation  with  Mrs.  Thrale  !  We 
vere  alone  in  the  library  for,  I  believe,  three  hours,  and  though  I  shall  only 
pfe  you  two  or  three  of  the  principal  speeches,  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
wonder  that  the  extraordinary  good  opinion  that  she  professes  of  me  should 
bave  quite  overpowered  me  wi£  gratitude  and  surprise. 

Oar  Ute-d-Ute  began  by  comparing  notes  about  Irene,  and  picking  out 
fiiTourite  passages,  and  agreeing  that  though  the  language  and  sentiments 
are  equally  DoUe,  there  was  not  any  reason  to  wonder  that  the  play 
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altogether  had  no  success  on  the  stage.  Thence  we  talked  over  all  the 
plays  we  could  recollect,  and  discussed  their  several  merits  according  to  our 
particular  notions,  and  when  we  had  nnentioned  a  great  number,  approving 
some  for  this  thing,  and  disliking  others  for  that,  Mrs.  Thrale  suddenly  said, 

"  Now,  Miss  Bumey,  if  you  would  write  a  play,  I  have  a  notion  it  would 
hit  my  taste  in  all  things ;  do— you  must  write  one ;  a  play  will  be  some- 
thing worth  your  time — it  is  the  road  both  to  honour  and  profit ;  and  why 
should  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  gain  both,  and  not  do  it  t" 

'*  I  declare,"  continued  she,  "  I  mean,  and  think  what  I  say,  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul  I  You  seem  to  me  to  have  the  right  and  true  talents  for 
writing  a  comedy ;  you  would  give  us  all  the  fim  and  humour  we  could 
wish,  and  you  would  give  us  a  scene  or  two  of  the  pathetic  kind,  that  would 
set  all  the  rest  off.  If  you  would  but  try,  I  am  sure  you  would  succeed,  and 
give  us  such  a  play  as  would  be  an  honour  to  all  your  family.  And,  in  the 
grave  parts,  all  your  sentiments  would  be  edifying,  and  such  would  do  good, 
—and  I  am  sure  that  would  be  real  pleasure  to  you." 

I  recollect  her  words  as  exactly  as  my  memory  will  allow. 

"  Hannah  More,"  added  she,  *'  got  nearly  four  hundred  pounds  for  her 
foolish  play,  and  if  you  did  not  write  a  better  than  hers,  I  say  you  deserve 
to  be  whipped  ! — ^Your  father,  I  know,  thinks  the  same ;  but  we  will  allow 
that  he  may  be  partial ;  but  what  can  make  me  think  it  ? — and  Dr.  Johnson ; 
—he,  of  all  men,  would  not  say  it  if  he  did  not  think  it." 

She  then  rejoiced  I  had  published  *'  Evelina"  as  I  did,  without  showing  it 
to  any  body ;  **  because  you  have  proved  what  are  your  own  real  resources," 
she  said,  **  and  now  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  write  a  play.  Dr.  John- 
son, I  am  sure,  will  be  at  your  service  in  any  thing  in  his  power ;  we'll 
make  him  write  your  prologue ; — we'll  make  him  carry  your  play  to  thiB 
managers ;  we'll  do  any  thing  for  you ; — and  so,  I  am  sure,  he  readily  will. 
As  to  plot,  situation,  and  character,  nobody  shall  assist  you  in  them^  for 
nobody  can  !" 

I  will  write  no  more,  as  these  heads  will  give  a  notion  of  all  the  rest. 

FROM  MR.  CRISP  TO  MISS  F.  BURNEY. 

Cbesijigtoa,  Dec  8th,  177a 
My  dear  Pannikin, 

Exclusive  of  the  high  entertainment  your  Susannistical  letter  afforded  me, 
I  was  much  delighted  with  it  on  another  account,  and  that  a  solid  and  sub- 
stantial one :  I  mean,  because  it  informed  me  of  those  numerous  and  power- 
ful friends,  your  own  genius  and  intrinsic  merit  have  raised  you  up.  The 
prospect  is  now  fair  before  you — ^it  cannot  but  be  bright  when  shone  upon 
by  such  first-rate  luminaries  of  wit  and  learning.  Keep  it  in  your  eye  ;  and 
if  you  pursue  your  path  with  resolution,  not  sufering  yourself  to  be  checked 
by  indolence  or  diffidence,  and  an  overstrained  modesty,  I  dare  say  it  will 
lead  you  on  to  the  temple  of  fame,  and  perhaps  to  that  of  fortune. 

'Tis  true,  I  have  more  than  once,  Fanny,  whispered  in  your  ear  a 
gentle  caution — that  you  have  much  to  lose.  Why  is  that? — ^because 
much  you  have  gained.  Now  you  have  gone  so  far,  and  so  rapidly,  you 
will  not  be  allowed  to  slacken  your  pace.  This  is  so  far  from  being  meant 
as  a  discouragement,  that  it  is  intended  to  animate  you.  But  it  will  explain 
what  was  in  my  head  when  I  threw  out  those  (perhaps  useless,  perhaps  too 
officious)  hints.  I  plainly  foresaw  (what  has  since  happened)  that,  as  your 
next  step,  you  would  be  urged,  strongly  urjged,  by  your  many  friends  and 
admirers,  to  undertake  a  comedy.     I  think  you  capable,  highly  capable  of 
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it ;  bat  in  the  attempt  there  are  great  ^fficnhies  in  d^  v^ay: 
particolarly  and  indiridaallT  in  the  waj  of  a  Pannr.  than  of  most  pMf^ 

I  will  instantly  name  these,  lest  too  sbookl  unMpprehendL  I  need  not 
observe  to  yoo,  that  in  roost  of  our  snooeasfiil  comrfygi,  diov  aie 
fineqnent  livdy  fireedoms  (and  wa^geiies  that  canDot  be  caDed  is  rutkm%, 
neidier)  that  gire  a  strange  animatioo  and  Tigoar  to  the  strle,  and  of 
which  if  it  were  to  be  deyriied  it  would  lose  wonderfuDr  of  'its  silt  and  spciL 
I  mean  such  fireedoms  as  ladies  of  the  stikteat  chancier  wxnld  make 
no  scrapie,  openly,  to  laugh  at,  bat  at  die  same  time,  esfKnaDr  if  tber 
were  prudes  (and  yoa  know  yoo  are  one),  perhaps  wob^  shy  at  being 
known  to  be  the  authors  of.  Some  ooraic  charadefs  wxnkl  be  4hlii  irl 
without  strc^Ees  of  this  kind ;  in  scenes  where  gay  men  of  the  wxirid  are 
got  together,  they  are  natural  and  eipccSed ;  and  the  hiwaneas  wooAd  be 
mighty  apt  to  grow  fade  without  them. 

Of  late  years,  (I  can't  tdl  why,  unless  firom  the  great  purity  of  die  age) 
some  very  fine-spun,  all-delicale,  sentimental  comMfies  have  been  brooght 
forth  on  the  English,  and  more  partkolarly  on  the  Freodi  stage,  which  fm 
my  coarse  way  of  thinking,  at  least)  are  such  sick  things,  so  Totd  of  blood 
and  spirits,  tint  they  may  wdl  be  called  Cdmedia  lAumoftimUs  ;^-and  I 
don*t  find  that  they  have  been  greatly  retished  by  the  pnbBc  in  genoal, 
more  than  by  my  vulgar  souL     Moral — sublime,  to  a 

'Weeumot 


They  put  me  in  mind  of  a  poor  giii,  a  Miss  Peachy,  (a  real,  and  in  the 
end,  a  melancholy  story).  Ste  was  a  fine  young  woman,  bat  thinking  her- 
self  too  ruddy  and  blowzy,  it  was  her  custom  to  bfeed  henelf  (an  ait  she 
had  learned  on  purpose)  three  or  four  times,  against  the  Rugby  noes,  in 
order  to  appear  more  dainty  and  ladjrlike  at  die  balls,  dec  Poor  thing ! — 
she  lost  her  aim ;  for  idien  she  came  she  appeared  like  a  ghost,  and  at  last 
became  one : — her  arm  bled  in  the  nig^  and  in  the  morning  she  was  past 
recovery. 

I  am  afraid  these  fine  performances  are  not  pictures  of  real  life  and  man- 
ners. I  remember  I  sat  next  to  a  Frendunan  at  the  play  at  Milan,  who 
preferred  the  French  theatre  to  the  whole  world,  and  as  much  disliked  the 
Engiish.     When  I  asked  his  reasons,  he  cried, 

**BI>  fei,  fl  &nt  pniif  r  da  beaux  wtiieaii  T 

Ezctue  these  digressions  :  the  sum  total  amounts  to  this--it  appeals  to  me 
extremely  difficult,  throughout  a  whole  ^aiited  comedy,  to  steer  clear  of 
thooe  agreeaUe,  frolicsome /euz  d^etpnl,  on  the  one  hand,  and  langwM*  and 
faenTiness  on  the  other:— pray,  observe,  I  only  say  difficult — not  iffl|Nracti- 
eahle— at  least  to  your  dnderity ;  and  to  that  I  leave  it 

I  find  mysdf  forestalled  by  the  intelligent  Mrs.  Montagu  in  anodier  ob- 
aervatioo  I  was  gcHng  to  make,  and  whidi  she  very  jusdy  and  jodidously 
enforces  by  the  instance  she  gives  of  Fielding,  who,  though  so  eminent  in 
dmracters  and  descriptions,  did  by  no  means  succeed  in  comedy. 

Tis  certain,  difileroit  talents  are  requisite  for  the  two  species  of  writing, 
tfaou^  they  are  by  no  means  inoon^ntible ;  I  fear,  however,  the  labouring 
oar  lies  on  the  comic  author. 

In  these  little  entertainmg  degant  histories,  the  writer  has  his  full  scope ; 
as  large  a  range  as  he  pleases  to  hunt  in — to  pick,  cull,  select  whatever  he 
likes :  he  takes  his  own  time^he  may  be  as  minute  as  be  pleases,  and  the 
more  minute  the  b^ter,  provided  that  taste,  a  deep  and  penetrating  know- 
edge  of  horaan  natore,  and  the  world,  acoompany  thai  minuteneaa.    When 

▼oil.  I.  7 
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this  is  the  case,  the  very  soul,  and  all  its  most  secret  recesses  and  workings, 
are  developed  and  laid  as  open  to  the  view  as  the  blood  globules  circulating 
in  a  frog's  foot,  when  seen  through  a  microscope.  The  exquisite  touches 
such  a  work  is  capable  of  (of  which  "  Evelina"  is,  without  flattery,  a 
glaring  instance),  are  truly  charming.  But  of  these  great  advantages, 
these  resources,  you  are  strangely  curtailed  the  moment  you  b^;in 
a  comedy.  There  every  thing  passes  in  dialogue, — all  goes  on  rapicUy 
— narrative  and  descriptive,  if  not  extremely  short,  become  intolera- 
•  ble.  The  detail,  which  in  Fielding,  Marivaux,  and  Crebillon,  is  so  de- 
lightful, on  the  stage  would  bear  down  all  patience.  There  all  must  be 
compressed  into  quintessence ;  the  moment  the  scene  ceases  to  move  on 
briskly,  and  business  seem  to  hang,  sighs  and  groans  are  the  consequence. 
Dreadful  sound  ! — In  a  word,  if  the  plot,  the  story  of  the  comedy  does  not 
open  and  unfold  itself  in  the  easy,  natural,  unconstrained  flow  of  the 
dialogue — ^if  that  dialogue  does  not  go  on  with  spirit,  wit,  variety,  fun, 
humour,  repartee,  and---end,  all  in  short  into  the  bargain — serviteur  /-* 
good  bye  t'ye  I 

One  more :  now  Fanny,  don't  imagine  that  I  am  discouraging  you  from 
the  attempt ;  or  that  I  am  retracting  or  shrinking  back  from  what  I  have 
said  above — i.  e.  that  I  think  you  highly  capable  of  it.  On  the  contrary 
I  reaiBrm  it ;  I  affirm  that  in  common  conversation,  I  observe  in  you  a 
ready  choice  of  words,  with  a  quickness  and  conciseness  that  have  oflen 
surprised  me.  This  is  a  lucky  gift  for  a  comic  writer,  and  not  a  very 
common  one ;  so  that  if  you  have  not  the  united  talents  I  demand,  I  don't 
know  who  has ;  for  if  you  have  your  familiar,  your  sprite,  for  ever  thus  at 
your  elbow  without  calling  for,  surely  it  will  not  desert  you,  when  in  deep 
conjuration  raising  your  genius  in  your  closet. 

God  bless  you.  Adieu, 

Your  loving  daddy, 

S.  C. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

1779. 

Diarj  Resumed — Pacchierotti — Description  of  his  Sinking — Bertoni — Qiardini — Pioni 
— An  Adventure — Dr.  Franklin — Letters  from  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Mr.  Crisp— Remon- 
strance on  False  Delicacy — Difficulties  of  Dramatic  Writing — Dancinj^  in  Fetters- 
How  to  use  Advice — Miss  Bume?*s  Views  on  Comedy — ^Female  Anthurship— Letter 
from  Miss  Bumey  to  Mr.  Crisj^— The  Fains  of  Publicity — Diary  Resumed — Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds — Mason,  the  Poet — Visit  from  1^.  Johnson — Mrs.  Thrale — Visit  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds — Mrs.  Homeck  and  Mrs.  Bunbury — Lord  Palmerston — ^Mrs.  Chol- 
mondeley — A  Scene — Cross^xamination — ^A  Dialogue^The  Knight  of  P^mpton— 
Visit  to  Streatham — Dr.  Johnson — Mr.  Seward — Dr.  Burnev — Fair  and  Brown — ^A 
Dialogue  with  Dr.  Johnson — Books  and  Authors — ^Table-Talk  between  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Thra£,  and  Miss  Bumey — Evelina — Mrs.  Montagu — Three  Classes  of  Critics  on 
Books — Miss  Burncy's  Anxiety  to  avoid  Notice  as  an  Author — ^Mrs.  Chobnoodeley — 
Lord  Palmerston — Visit  to  Dr.  Johnson — Mr.  Seward — Lady  Miller's  Vase— Baretti 
— Visit  to  Mrs.  Cholmondeley — A  Party  of  Wits  and  Fashionables — ^The  beaotifol  Mrs. 
Sheridan — Mrs.  Crewe— Paccbierotti's  Singing — ^The  Duke  of  Dorset  and  Miss  Cum- 
berland— Hannah  More — Her  Habit  of  flattering  her  Friends — Dr.  Johnson's  Reproof 
of  her — The  Earl  of  Harcourt — Mrs.  Vesey — ^K.  R  Sheridan — His  Personal  Appear- 
ance and  Manner — Dr.  Joseph  Wharton — Sheridan's  Opinion  of  **  Evelina** — **  The 
Sylph'* — Dialogue  between  Sheridan,  Miss  Burney,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  BCrs. 
Cnolmoodeley — ^Mias  Bumey  urged  by  Sheridan  to  write  a  Comedy. 

DIARY  RESUMED. 

St.  Mabtin's  Strbbt,  January,  1779. — How  will  you  bear,  my  dearest 
Susan,  to  hear  about  Pac — ^may  I  finish  the  name  ?    I  am  almost  afraid— 
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yet  think  it  a  miserable  oompliiiieiil  to  trax  xxn  ms  a  bain',  and  lode  from 
yoa  the  playthings  yoa  most  doC  have  in  your  cm  hand.  So  I  wiE  calT 
remind  you  of  similar  sitoatioiis  in  vhich  I  bare  ban :  and.  a:  tbe  saiae 
time^  reminding  myself  of  your  ooodnct  apoo  tbose  accaakms — ^e  vpshoi 
of  all  which  will  be,  a  tme  aoooont  of  the  tzansacikai. 

Well,  last  Saturday  morning,  **  mine  fader"  seat  a  presoBt  of  bu  "^  fli»- 
tory"  to  Paochierotti,  by  way  of  an  inuetite  lo  ihe  stodr  of  the  EngfH>h 
language.  At  the  Opera  at  night,  he  prcMniaed  lo  call  berer  oo  SiiDdaj. 
And  so  on  Sunday  morning  he  came,  atseodeid  by  SigBor  Berlcaii. 

Well,  but  he  did  not  sing — so  frr  be  easy. 

I  like  him  of  all  things ;  he  is  perfectly  mnkd.  bmn&de,  wf^hroL  and 
unassuming.  He  has  a  Tery  amdoiis  desire  to  learn  Eog^di.  wiskh  be 
has  studied  grammatically,  and  with  moch  applicatkiB  and  (^EisoKe.  abrciad: 
and  he  promised  to  come  hither  fireqaendy  to  take  leasont  of  ojpptisaiaon. 
By  way  of  beginning  with  rigour,  be  settkad  to  drink  %Ea  ber^  the  nexi  day. 

They  came  early,  and  I  am  more  pleased  with  Paocfaierocti  than  erer : 
he  seems  to  be  perfectly  annable,  gentle,  and  ^ood :  has  ^txstfftamnn  is 
QXtremely  beneroient,  aiid  his  manneis  infinil^jy  inieresdng.  We  are  aB 
become  very  good  (riends,  and  talked  English,  French,  and  Italiaa,  by 
commodious  starts,  just  as  phrases  occurred — an  csodksxt  denoe  icv 
appearing  a  good  lingiiist. 

He  had  a  very  bad  cold,  3ret  song  with  the  otmost  good  bamour.  as  swxi 
as  asked.  BerConi  accompanied  hnn.  He  first  sang  a  rondem  of  ^  Aita- 
serse,**  of  Bertoni*s.  It  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  had  it  bem  a  rery  execrable 
one,  he  would  have  made  it  exquisite :  such'  tasie,  eKpres<»Gia.  fr^sedom, 
fiincy,  and  Variety,  never  were  before  joined,  but  in  Aj^ujarL  His  T<:w3e, 
however,  was  by  no  means  dear,  tboofirh  eAtreinelv  toodmi? :  but  \s»  cfM 
quite  tormented  him.  He  afierwards  sung  a  srjng  ^  a  tenor  io  the  same 
(^ra,  and  admirably ;  then  some  accompanied  reeitatfre  to  a  »on^  in  the 
**  Orfeo"  of  Bertoni,  and  lastly,  the  "  Che  ford  ttnza  Euridvxr 

He  and  I  were  very  sociable :  and  he  said,  in  Eoglish, 

**  Mim  Bomi  give  me  very  much  encoursge ;  but  is  very  troublesome 
the  difficulties." 

Bertoni  is  very  much  that  common  sort  of  character  that  admits  no 
delineation. 

Piozzi,  by  invitation,  came  in  the  evenii^:  he  did  not  sing,  but  was 
very  good-humoured. 

Giiundini — not  by  invitation— came  also.  We  did  not,  jtist  then,  wish 
fer  him,  but  he  was  very  camique. 

I  have  serai  but  (bur  folks  worth  mentioning,  these  Italians  excepted, 
since  you  went. 

The  first  and  second  were,  Mr.  Magellan  and  Mr.  Humphreys,  who 
both  drank  tea  here  on  Monday  se^nnight  last. 

Mr.  Magellan  was  jtist  d  rordinaire.  Mr.  Humphreys  was  ahnost 
insoflferable,  from  curiosity  about  the  book-writer.  lie  said  not  a  word, 
but  he  looked  all  meaning,  and  actually  stared  me  so  much  out  of  counte- 
nance, that  I  was  obliged  to  contrive  myself  a  seat  out  of  bis  way.  Ife 
seemed  as  if  he  thought  to  read  in  my  face  at  least  half  the  characters  he 
bad  read  in  the  book ;  which  half,  whether  the  trulgar  or  the  genteel  part 
of  the  fiunfly,  I  cannot  pretoid  to  say ;  but  I  was  not  afflicted  when  he 
went. 

On  Thuiaday,  I  had  another  adventure,  and  one  that  has  made  me  grin 
ever  since.     A  gentleman  inquiring  for  my  father,  was  asked  into  the  par- 
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lour.  The  then  inhabitants  iR-ere  only  my  mother  and  me.  In  entered  a 
square  old  gentleman,  well  wigged,  formal,  grave,  and  important.  He 
seated  himself.    My  mother  asked  if  he  had  any  message  for  my  father  ? 

"  No,  none." 

Then  he  regarded  me  with  a  certain  dry  kind  of  attention  for  some 
time  ;  after  which,  turning  suddenly  to  my  mother,  he  demanded, 

**  Pray,  ma'am,  is  this  your  daughter  ?** 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  O !  this  is  Eyelina,  is  it  T 

"  No,  sir,"  cried  I,  staring  at  him,  and  glad  none  of  you  were  in  the 
way  to  say  Yes. 

**  No  t"  repeated  he,  incredulous ;  **  is  not  your  name  Evelina,  ma'am  ?" 

*^  Dear,  no,  sir,"  again  quoth  I,  staring  hanler. 

*'  Ma'am,"  cried  he,  drily,  **  I  beg  your  pardon !  I  had  understood  your 
name  was  Evelina." 

And  soon  after  he  went  away. 

When  he  put  down  his  card,  who  should  it  prove  but  Dr.  Franklin  I 
Was  it  not  queer! 

FROM  MRS.  THRALE  TO  MISS  BURNET. 

Stmtbam. 

Instead  of  writing  monitory  letters  to  Dick,*  I  find  I  must  now  be  a  little 
serious  with  the  great  "  Evelina."  Why  will  you,  my  lovely  friend,  give 
consequence  to  tnftes,  by  thus  putting  your  peace  in  their  power  t  Is  not 
the  world  full  of  severe  misfortunes  and  real  calamities  ?  and  will  you  fret 
and  look  pale  about  such  nonsense  as  this  t  Let  me  see  you  on  Thursday 
next,  if  but  for  an  hour,  and  let  me  see  you  cheerful,  I  insist  Your  look- 
ing dismal  can  only  advertise  the  paltry  pamphlet,  which  I  firmly  believe 
no  one  out  of  your  own  family  has  seen,  and  which  is  now  only  lying  like 
a  dead  kitten  on  the  surface  of  a  dirty  horscpond,  incapable  of  scratching 
any  one  who  does  not  take  pains  to  dirty  their  fingers  for  it. 

But  it  has  proclaimed  you  authoress  of  "  Evelina  !"  And  is  that  an  injury? 
Surely  you  arc  not  yet  to  learn  how  highly  that  little  sweet  book  has  been 
praised,  admired,  and  esteemed  by  people  whose  good  word  should  at  least 
weigh  with  you  against  such  a  wretch  as  I  hear  this  is,  who  has  mentioned 
your  name  irreverently — for  I  do  not  perceive  he  has  done  any  thing  else 
at  last. 

And  so,  as  Mowbray  the  brutal  says  of  Lovelace  the  g^, "  We  comforted 
and  advised  him." 

When  will  Miss  Susan  come  home,  that  I  may  have  you  here  to  brace 
your  fibres,  and  enable  you  to  endure  these  direful  misfortunes  ?  But  I  see 
you  saying,  "  Why  this  is  Mrs.  Sehvyn^  without  her  wit." 

Very  well,  madam;  don't  you  be  Lady  Louisa^  then,  without  her 
quality. 

Give  my  best  love  and  kindest  compliments  to  your  amiable  household. 
You  know  if  I  love  you,  and  may  be  sure  I  pity  lyour  pain,  but  do  not  mean 
to  soothe  it.  This  world  is  a  rough  road,  and  those  who  mean  to  tread  it 
many  years  must  not  think  of  beginning  their  journey  in  bufif  soles. 

What  hurts  me  most  is  lest  you  should  like  me  the  less  for  this  letter. 
Yet  I  will  be  true  to  my  own  sentiments  and  send  it ;  if  you  will  think  me 
coarse  and  indelicate,  I  can't  help  it.  You  are  twenty  odd  years  old,  and  I 
am  past  thirty-six — there's  the  true  difference.  I  have  lost  seven  children, 
and  been  cheated  out  of  two  thousand  a- year,  and  I  cannot,  indeed  I  ccuinot, 

*  Dr.  Barney's  aon  by  hii  woond  wife. 
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sigh  and  schtow  over  puii|4ifels  and  parasraplaL     Dad  jrv 
Jofansoo's  story  of  the  ^^  Man  with  his  P^Kr^and  f^c^shreftd  ~ 

Mr.  Pepys— my  master  in  dianceTT,  as  your  poipa  ca3s 
should  try  at  a  tragedy.     He  is  in  love  with  the  characser  of 
the  pistd  scene,  and  the  dhwmtmoA  with  Sr  ic4n  BeJaaGic. 

Murphy  is  charmed  with  the  oomic  part,  and  theiiks  kcshSy  oe 
Vill  these  help  to  fill  the  scale  agamsl  our  f^rsD^i^  acvs 
knows  who— in  the  garret  ? 

Adieu  till  ThursdaT,  "  mv  own  dear  liltle  Dnrapr.'  aad 
saodness  of  a  truly  afiedioiiale  and  frithibl  fiiend,  aerfaitf.  ^ccl. 

I  canH  stay  tiO  Thursday  to  hear  if  you  ^ar^K^  cae.  bgt  w2!  jb^ 
do.     You  roust  not  love  me  less  ibr  all  this— it  wmftd 
many  a  silly  ooupkt,  which  jon  mind  nxxe  than  your 
acheu ! 


MISS  F.  BIJR5ET  TO  MS.  CS^. 

Your  patience,  my  dear  daddy,  in  beingahie  to 
invectires,  as  you  have  done  in  your  letter  to  Hetty,  fcros  me  to  wriiE:.  ^- 
cause  it  makes  me  eager  to  thank  yon  for  not  havmr  taLa  ^dkatx  wl  ws^^ 
Indeed  your  last  most  excellent  letter  oosht  to  kaw  had  my  adtnovMb- 
ments  long  since,  but  the  fiM;t  is  I  leteiied  it  when  I  was  m«l  iVAadi  qaft 
of  sorts,  and  really  had  not  spirits  to  answer  iL  I  itmmthd  to  have  kes( 
from  you  the  subfect  of  my  uneasiness,  hefcause  I  know  T<n  w£  omtw  wyJf 
it,  or  perhaps,  thmk  it  should  rather  have  gjatifod  than  dbpiiiswi  me :  and 
in  truth  I  luive  been  so  plentifully  lectured  already  upon  mj  ^^asaexm,  tiae 
I  feel  no  gota  fin*  fiirther  lashing  and  sliUang  :  and  yet  I  wi!  r^mm  lo  j<m 
the  subject,  because  I  had  rather  of  the  two  tint  you  dboidd  theadk  me  a  ^W, 
than  think  I  vranted  gratitude  sufficient  to  thank  you  for  the  many  ^am:6d 
hints,  the  kind  and  exodlent  adrice  you  took  the  tumble  to  ^iv*e  bkt. 

In  short,  not  to  spend  my  whole  letter  in  enigmatical  pvelnfine.  joat  as  1 
leoeiTed  your  letter  I  had  bid  information  that  my  name  had  r^  aio  print, 
and  what  was  yet  worse,  was  printed  in  a  new  pampUeL 

I  cannot  tell  you,  and  if  I  could  yon  woold  perhaps  not  befa^^e  ok,  hfjw 
greatly  I  was  shocked,  mortified,  grieved,  and  copfoumdftd  at  tkm  intelE' 
genoe :  I  had  ahrays  dreaded  as  a  real  evfl  my  naat^m  ^iOm^  iato  print, 
—but  to  be  lugged  info  a  pamphlet! 

I  must,  hovrever,  now  I  ksTe  gone  90  for,  teO  yon  how  it  is,  leat  t«» 
should  imagine  matters  arorse.  Thb  Tfle  pamphlet  is  eaUed  **  Warky :  a 
Satire  ;**  it  is  addressed  to  the  first  artist  in  Bufope,  who  pror^  V>  \0t  fkr 
Joshua  Reynolds.  Probably  it  is  to  his  unbounded  partiality  for  ^  Ev^^lina^ 
that  I  owe  this  most  disagieeaUe  compliment,  for  he  had  U»»  to  eaj9!T  V> 
disoover  the  author,  that  by  what  I  had  reason  given  me  V>  ^jmy^JU^f^^  I 
&ncy  he  has  been  not  a  little  lan^bed  at  since  the  dtser/vwry,  for  dfr^rs 
comique  sort  of  speeches  which  he  had  made  while'in  the  dark* 

80  now  the  murder's  out !  but,  dear  daddy,  donH  belabour  me  fr^  my 
veakness,  though  I  oonfeas  I  was  for  mote  than  a  week  onable  to  eat, 
drink,  or  sleep,  for  vehemence  of  vexation.  I  am  now  gcA  tolenUi4y  i0UaA 
again,  but  I  htve  been  furioudy  lectured  for  my  foOy  (as  I  s^  ^;very  body 
tkinks  it)  by  all  who  have  known  of  it.  I  hare,  theiefote,  struggled  aipunst 
t  with  all  my  might,  and  am  determined  to  aim  at  least  at  myjainof  wfPT*i 
•trength  of  mind* 
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Yet,  after  all,  I  feel  very  forcibly  that  I  am  not — ^that  I  have  not 
and  that  I  never  shall  be  formed  or'  fitted  for  any  business  with  the  public 
Yet  now  my  best  friends,  and  my  father  at  their  head,  absolutely  prohibit  a 
retreat ;  otherwise  I  should  be  strongly  tempted  to  egipty  the  whole  contents 
of  my  bureau  into  the  fire,  and  to  vow  never  again  to  fill  it.  But,  had  my 
name  never  got  abroad  with  my  book,  ere  this  I  question  not  I  should  again 
have  tried  how  the  world  stood  aflected  to  noe.  ' 

Now  once  again  to  your  letter. 

Why,  my  dear  daddy,  will  you  use  so  vile,  so  ill-applied  a  word  as  '*  cfficumd 
when  you  are  giving  me  advice  ?  Is  it  not  of  all  favours  the  most  valuable 
you  can  confer  on  me  ?  and  don't  I  know  that  if  you  had  not  somewhat  of 
a  sneaking  kindness  for  me  you  would  as  soon  bite  off  your  own  nose,  as 
the  Irishman  says,  as  take  so  much  trouble  about  me  ?  I  do  most  ear- 
nestly, seriously,  and  solemnly  entreat  that  you  will  continue  to  me  this 
first,  best,  greatest  proof  of  regard,  and  I  do,  with  the  utq^ost  truth  and 
gratitude,  assure  you  that  it  is  more  really  flattering  to  me  than  all  the 
flummery  in  the  world.  I  only  wish  with  all  my  heart,  you  would  be 
more  liberal  of  it. 

Every  word  you  have  urged  concerning  the  salt  and  spirit  of  gay, 
unrestrained  freedom  in  comedies,  carries  conviction  along  wiUi  it, — a  con- 
viction which  I  feel,  in  trembling  ;  should  I  ever  venture  in  that  walk  pub- 
licly, perhaps  the  want  of  it  might  prove  fatal  to  me.  I  do,  indeed,  think  it 
Tnost  likely  that  such  would  be  the  event,  and  my  poor  piece,  though  it 
might  escape  catcalls  and  riots,  would  be  fairly  slept  off  the  stage.  I 
cannot,  however,  attempt  to  avoid  this  danger,  though  I  see  it,  for  I  would 
a  thousand  times  rather  forfeit  my  character  as  a  writer,  than  risk  ridicule  or 
censure  as  a  female.  I  have  never  set  my  heart  on  fame,  and  therefore  would 
not,  if  I  could,  purchase  it  at  the  expense  of  all  my  own  ideas  of  propriety. 
You  who  know  me  for  a  prude  will  not  be  surprised,  and  I  hope  not  ofl^ded, 
at  this  avowal,  for  I  should  deceive  you  were  I  not  to  make  it.  If  I  should 
try,  I  must  e'en  take  my  chance,  and  all  my  own  expectations  may  be 
pretty  easily  answered. 

The  Streathamites  have  been  all  reassembled  for  these  six  weeks,  and  I 
have  had  invitation  upon  invitation  to  join  them,  or,  in  Mrs.  Thrale*s  words, 
to  go  home.  But  Susan  is  at  Howletts,  and  I  can  by  no  means  leave  town 
till  her  return.  However,  we  correspond,  and  Mrs.  Thrale's  kindness  for 
me  promises  to  be  as  steady  as  it  is  flattering  and  delightful  to  me ;  but  I 
never  knew  how  much  in  earnest  and  in  sincerity  she  was  my  friend  till 
she  heard  of  my  infimie  frettcUion  upon  occasion  of  being  pamphleted ;  and 
then  she  took  the  trouble  to  write  me  a  long  scolding  letter ;  and  Dr.  John- 
son himself  came  to  talk  to  me  about  it,  and  to  reason  with  me;  and  now 
I  see  that  they  have  sufficient  regard  to  find  fault  with  me,  I  do  indeed  hope 
that  I  am  well  with  them.* 

Yours  aflisctionately, 

F.B. 

FROM  MR.  CRISP  TO  MISS  F.  BURNEY. 

Chesington,  January,  1779. 

I  LONG  of  all  things,  Fannikin,  to  see  "  Warley,*'  and  the  continuation  of 
your  journal  (for  I  have  copied  and  will  faithfully  return  by  the  first  oppor- 

*  The  ibllowingf  is  the  passage  which  so  anaojed  Miss  Barney.  Speaking  of  aoma 
aim  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  wiitec,  (a  Mc  Hoddisford)  asks — ^^  Will  it  ffain  approba- 
tion  from  *  dear  iittle  Barney  ?*  **  The  phrase,  ^  dear  little  Barney,**  was  &r.  Joonson'i 
iavoarite  mode  of  speaking  of  Miss  Barney. 
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tunity  your  last).    If  yon 

aniMurdoiiable,  and  I  adhrife  yen  lo  kc  abcsc  it 

caiiy  while  any  traces  of  it  rest  ia  j%Mr  H^BGcy.     i:  viL 

delight  of  your  old  age — it  wil  caa 

l^easuiesy  your  fiiends,  whom  yoo  ibnaexiy  jcwstf^  said  v^  js 

that  time,  also,  probafaiy,  long  ^   ~ 

own  soene  is  ckised,  remsin  a^aloafaie  treasre  %> 

But  I  will  not  suppose  jrou  have  not  mat  w«  ai — y^ir  •— "^ 

to  youradH     This  is  wbmt  I  require — •*-  -*-^  ^  *-^ 

and  scraps  of  three  charaden  al  a 

my  maw. 

As  to  your  TPratinti,  cUd,  I  doo*!  mmd  k  cc  a  wa.  F: 
I  knew  that  must  oome  first  beibie  you  ooohe  ae  eaeer. 
destined  to  lire  in  the  nadst  of  the  worid,  bhc  sad  cmev 
hdbre  they  on  go  abouft  in  safety.  You  tilk  cc  aesae  as 
^^-would  you  wish  your  book  to  dte  such  a  deaa!  TWae 
if  it  lives,  its  &te  and  joun  are  inseparme,  ana  the  aaa 
and  Bumey  must  and  wiU  go  together:  so  that  toex  obex 
happened,  to  me  seeaos  struigely  iD-abuBded;  ami  ytm 
stomach  is  to  reoofl  ibrsooth,  bccauy  you  caaaec  ooHDaai 
Well,  I  haTe  been  luminating  a  good  deai  ca  tae  -aiPa" 
I  mentioned  in  my  last,  that  lie  diiectiyacvoas  yoar  ysch  v 
walk  of  comedy.  On  the  most  mature  uMiiiiiiOTMT  I 
retract  the  general  principle  that  prodnced  those  iiasi.  1 1  rj 
allow  you  to  sacrifice  a  grain  of  female  dEikacy  fer  a^  as 
and  Vanbnigh  put  together — the  pumhase  woauid  mt  ia 
much  will  I  assert,  and  can  praie  by  seveiai  jntfaarrm  vi 
dples  may  be  disfi^yed  without  light 
female  must  take  care  to  steer  dear 

but  there  is  no  neoessify  it  should  show  ail  iis  fiek.    A 
management  and  dexterity  will  opitainhr  be  lujiiiiia'  io 
salt,  and  yet  keep  up  delicacy ;  but  it  may  be  6t 
any  body.     Do  you  remember,  aboia  a  dooen  yean  aec^ 
dance  Nancy  Dawson  on  the  grass-plot,  with  your  cap  en 
your  long  hair  streaming  down  your  back,< 
your  bead  like  a  mad  thing  ?     Now  you  aie  to 
fetters  on ;  there  is  the  difimnee :  yet  there  is 
and  charm  in  giving  a  loose  to  that  wfldness  and 

I  am  very  glad  you  have  secured  Meb.  Jfooaagu  lor  t 
weight  and  interest  are  powerful;  but  there  is  ooe  yartarquKr  f  '»>  wX 
relbh ;  though  she  means  it  as  a  mark  of  hcwoar  mad  ihsiiaf  i  ■  : — x.  J^ 
where  she  says,  ^  If  Min  Bumey  does  write  a  play,  I  htz  I  may  kmm  uL 
it,  and  (if  she  thinks  proper)  see  it." 

Now  Fanny,  this  same  seeing  it  (in  a  prnfr  ssed  feamie  wst,  aaaorjRaa, 
and  MsBcenas  into  the  bargain),  I  fear  implies  kx>  nsadb  ia^rfiMUP'j 
implies  advising,  correcting,  altering,  ^cc,  ^dc,  dec. ;  nu  oaiy  m,  ^ut  iia  w» 
high  a  critic,  the  not  submitting  to  such  grand  authority,  ao^drt  ymiidy 
give  a  secr^  concealed,  lurking  ofienoe.  Ncmt,  d^ye  see,  as'  I  vM  ym 
once  before,  I  would  have  the  whole  be  all  my  own--«ll  <f  a  ptto&;  ai^  w 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  would  not  give  a  pin  fer  the  advice  of  the  ahksrt  ffKul 
who  would  not  sufier  me  at  last  to  fellow  my  own  jtM^gn^'irt  witit^/ot  fsmsi^ 
ment  Besides  let  me  whisper  in  your  ear  the  very  words  \>t,  Mmmm 
made  use  of  when  Miss  Streatfield's  letter  was  mentioiDedy — 
"« She  is,"  dsc,  dsc,  dec;  "^but  my  little  B.  writes  a  belter  kstter." 
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Adieu !  send  mc  a  vast  journal  to  copy,  containing  a  Ibll  and  true  account 
of  all  the  variety  of  names  you  have  given  me  a  list  o^  and  what  they  have 
said  of  and  to  you.  May  I  send  to  Gast  my  copy  of  yoar  journal,  upon 
condition  of  her  letting  nobody  see  it  but  Molly  Lenthal  ?  Shall  we  see  you 
at  Chesington  this  summer  ?  or  are  you  to  be  at  home  at  Streatharo  the 
whole  season,  and  the  old  homely  home  quite  forgotten?  One  more  adieu ! 
your  loving  daddy,  S.  C. 


DIARY  RESUMED. 

To  be  sure  I  have  been  most  plentifully  lectured  of  late ;  and  to  be  sure 
I  have  been  most  plentifully  chagrined ;  but  there  is  but  one  voice,  and  that 
goes  against  me.  I  must,  therefore,  give  up  the  subject,  and  endeavour  to 
foi^  the  ideas  it  raised  in  me. 

I  will  try,  my  dear  Susy,  to  become  somewhat  more  like  other  folks,  if^ 
as  it  seems  by  their  reasoning,  I  am  now  so  difierent  to  them.  All  that  I 
can  say  for  myself  is,  that  I  have  always  feared  discovery,  always  sought 
concealment,  and  always  known  that  no  success  could  counterbalance  the 
publishing  my  name.  However,  what  is  inevitable  ought  not  to  torment 
long,  and  after  such  counsel  as  I  have  received,  from  almost  all  my  best 
friends,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  struggle  against  my  refractory  feelings. 

And  now,  my  love,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  let  me  try  to 
send  you  one  that  may  make  some  amends  for  my  last. 

I  will  recollect  the  most  particular  circumstances  that  have  happened, 
journal  fashion,  according  to  the  old  plan. 

This  same  pamphlet  that  has  so  much  grieved  me,  was  brought  home  by 
my  mother  on  Thursday.  But  who  says  my  name  is  not  at  full  length  ?  I 
wish  to  Heaven  it  were  not ! 

At  night  my  father  went  to  the  Royal  Academy  to  hear  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds discourse;  and  now  for  a  bouquet  of  uncommon  fragrance.  Mr. 
Mason  came  up  to  my  father,  and  wished  him  joy,  and  said  the  finest 
things  imaginable  of  the  book,  and  extolled  the  characters,  and  talked  it  all 
over.  You  who  respect  and  admire  Mr.  Mason  as  much  as  I  do,  will  be 
sure  such  praise  was  some  cordial  to  me.  Mr.  Humphreys  too  joined  his 
vote.  My  father  himself  has  seemed  more  pleased  with  Mr.  Mason's  appro- 
bation than  with  any  body's  since  the  Streathamites. 

On  Monday,  to  my  great  dissatisfection,  Mrs.  Reynolds  came.  I  was 
wofully  dumpish. 

"  Pray,"  said  she,  aflcr  some  time,  "  how  does  Miss  Fanny  do  ?  Oh 
no ! — not  Miss  Fanny — Miss  Sukey,  I  mean ! — this  I  think  is  Miss  Fanny  t 
— though  your  name,  ma'am,  is  swallowed  up  in  another, — that  of^ — of— of 
Miss  Bumey, — if  not  of— of — of,  dear,  how  odd  in  Dr.  Franklin  to  ask  if 
that  was  not  your  name  ?" 

To  be  sure  1  stared,  and  asked  where  she  had  her  intelligence  ?  I  found, 
from  my  father  himself. 

"  Well,"  continued  she,  "  what  would  not  Mrs.  Horneck  and  Mrs.  Bun- 
bury  give  to  see  the  writer  of  that  book  !  Why,  they  say  they  would  walk 
a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  only  to  see  her,  if  that  would  do  !'* 

Why  then,"  quoth  I,  "  I  would  walk  just  as  far  to  avoid  them !" 
O  no !  don't  say  that !  I  hope  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  consent 
to  meet  them  !  But  I  think  I  have  made  out  how  Dr.  Franklin  came  to  say 
that  odd  thing.  « Oh,  ho,'  thought  he,  *  am  I  now  in  company  with  the 
writer  of  that  celebrated  book  ?  Well,  I  must  say  something !'  So  then  he 
became  so  embarrassed,  that  in  his  confusion  he  made  the  blunder." 
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Now  I  think  the  cphr  donfal 
quesdoo  or  thecomiuet? 

The  next  monung,  the  Mnes  V^aimer 
mal,  and  ML  of  reproacfes  that  I  had 
degrees,  their  resenre  vYve  cC     Thej 
day  evening.     I  woold  hm  hn:v 
to  shirk  seeing  Sir  Jodiiia  RernoU^  as  I 
as  myself  must  think  of  thisiife  panpUec 
owe  to  his  eilreine  partiahtj  to  the  hook, 
that  mentioos  me.     However,  ther 
regarded  all  ofiered  eicnses-     If  j 
must  come.     Mj  mother  was  cngaced  hy 
was  not  to  be  let  cC     If  I  woe  ili^ 
sidan :  and,  in  short,  I  was  ohi^ed  to 
said  I  must  hope  at  feast  to  find 

On  Thursday,  my  dear  hitha  taOaed 
Texation;  and,  to  bebrieC  made  me  ptcmase  lo 
though  I  ooold  not  literaDy  perfcrm.  I 

On  Friday,  I  had  a  Tiat  £nomDr. 
with  me  aboot  this  pamph^t,  whici 
greatly  disturbed  me. 

I^udl  I  not  lore  him  moie  than 
airired,  and  Mr.  Bwama  spent  the 
ddicacy  and  goodness  to  fetbear 
things  that  I  undenlood,  though  they 
he  was  more  kind,in(xe  good  haijuuied. 
Indeed,  my  nneaianftw  upon  this  snlifect  has 
him  than  firom  anj  body.     He  icpnteAy  chaigui  sse  not  to  fp^ :  cuC  isi 
me  not  to  repine  at  my  wmness,  hot  think  cf  Fjoreoa,  aa  : 
who  found  sweetness  and  oooaolatioo  in  her  wc  ndfidot  io 
her  soofiert  and  libeOers !  Indeed  he  was  aU  good 
seemed  quite  bent  oo  giring'me  oomfoft  as  wiH  as  flatterj. 

The  next  evening,  just  as  I  was  dressed  for  my  fonadaaie  Tmk  at 
Joshua's,  I  received  a  letter  from  Ifn.  Thnle,  the  kn^est  and  OBoat  de- 
lig^itiul  she  has  ever  written  me.  It  ooatains,  indeed,  vann  espMtalatk«a 
upon  my  uneasiness,  and  eaunesi  lemoiwiiances  that  I  wfjmd  ovepo/mtt  k ; 
but  that  she  should  think  me  worth  the  trouUe  cf  reprooC  and  tter  ^isyr^ 
flinoerity ,  flattered,  soothed,  and  cheered  me  inexpreaHbiy ;  and  she  9§^sMk» 
80  aflfectionately  of  her  regard  for  me,  that  I  feei  move  eoavinoed  of  it  than 


By  the  way,  itk  settled  that  I  am  not  to  make  my  riak  to  Stieathaat  til 
your  return  to  town ;  our  dear  fother  not  ^^^^m^  to  have  ns  iMh  ahstt 
at  once.  Neverthefess,  Mrs.  Thrale,  wboae  invitatioos  apcn  thai  pifea,  are, 
with  her  usual  good  sense  and  propriety,  dropped,  or  rather  MtmA  \0smt^ 
fiirther  pressed  till  your  return,  said  in  her  charning  letter  that  she  oHist 
see  roe,  if  only  for  an  hour,  and  insiOed  that  I  should  aecuDfony  waj 
&ther  on  his  next  fesson  day.  I  could  not  persuade  myself  to  go  out  till  I 
wrote  an  answer,  which  I  did  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  and  wi^iout  form, 
oeiemooy,  or  study  of  any  kind. 

Now  to  this  grand  visit :  which  was  become  more  tremendous  than  ever 
from  the  panqdilet  bosinesB,  as  I  felt  almost  ashsmpd  to  see  Sir  Joshua,  and 
could  not  but  conclude  he  would  think  of  it  too. 

My  mother,  who  changed  her  mind,  went  also.  My  lather  promised  to 
CQaie  before  the  Opera  was  half  over. 
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We  found  the  Miss  Palmers  alone.  We  were,  fiw  near  an  hour,  quite 
easy,  chatty,  and  comfortable ;  no  pointed  speech  was  made,  and  no  starer 
entered.  But  when  I  asked  the  eldest  Miss  Palmer  if  she  would  allow  me 
to  look  atsome  of  her  drawings,  she  said, 

"  Not  unless  you  will  let  me  see  something  of  yours." 

"  Of  mine  ?"  quoth  I.     "  Oh,  I  have  nothing  to  show." 

*•  I  am  sure  you  have ;  you  must  have." 

*•  No,  mdeed  ;  I  don't  draw  at  all." 

"  Dvaw  ?  No,  but  I  mean  some  of  your  writing." 

"  Oh,  I  never  write — except  letters." 

"  Letters  ?  those  are  the  very  things  I  want  to  see." 

"  Oh,  not  such  as  you  mean." 

"  Oh,  now,  don't  say  so  ;  I  am  sure  you  are  about  something,  and  if  you 
would  but  show  me — " 

"  No,  no,  I  am  about  nothing — I  am  quite  out  of  conceit  with  writing." 

I  had  my  thoughts  full  of  the  vile  Warley. 

"  You  out  of  conceit  ?"  exclaimed  she ;  "  nay,  then,  if  you  are,  who  should 
be  otherwise  1" 

Just  then,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Horneck  were  announced.  You  may  suppose 
I  thought  directly  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles — and  may  take  it  for 
granted  I  looked  them  very  boldly  in  the  face!  Mrs.  Horneck  seated  her- 
self by  my  mother.  Miss  Palmer  introduced  me  to  her  and  her  daughter, 
who  seated  herself  next  to  me ;  but  not  one  word  passed  between  us  I 

Mrs.  Horneck,  as  I  found  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  is  an  exceeding 
sensible,  well-bred  woman.  Her  daughter  is  very  beautiful ;  but  was  low- 
spirited  and  silent  during  the  whole  visit.  She  was,  indeed,  very  unhappy, 
as  Miss  Palmer  informed  me,  upon  account  of  some  ill  news  she  had  lately 
heard  of  the  affairs  of  a  gentleman  to  whom  she  is  shortly  to  be  married. 

I  have  not  a  great  many  bon  mots  of  my  own  to  record,  as  I  think  I 
seldom  opened  my  mouth  above  once  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Next  came  a  Mr.  Gwatkin,  of  whom  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  that  he 
was  very  talkative  with  Miss  Offy  Palmer,  and  very  silent  with  every  body 
else ;  and  that,  in  their  talk,  which  on  his  part  was  all  in  a  low  voice,  I 
more  than  once  heard  my  own  name  pronounced  in  a  questioning  tone. 
For  this  I  thanked  him  not. 

Not  long  after  came  a  whole  troop,  consisting  of  Mr.  Cholmondeley  !— 
O  perilous  name  ! — Miss  Cholmondeley,  and  Miss  Fanny  Cholmondeley,  his 
daughters,  and  Miss  Forrest.  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  I  found,  was  engaged 
elsewhere,  but  soon  expected. 

Now  here  was  a  trick  of  Sir  Joshua,  to  make  me  meet  all  these  people ! 

Mr.  Cholmondeley  is  a  clergyman ;  nothing  shining  either  in  person  or 
manners,  but  rather  somewhat  grim  in  the  first,  and  glum  in  the  last.  Yet 
he  appears  to  have  humour  himself,  and  to  enjoy  it  much  in  others. 

Miss  Cholmondeley  I  saw  too  little  of  to  mention. 

Miss  Fanny  Cholmondeley  is  a  rather  pretty,  pale  girl ;  very  young  and 
inartificial,  and  though  tall  and  grown  up,  treated  by  her  family  as  a  child, 
and  seemingly  well  content  to  really  think  herself  such.  She  followed  me 
whichever  way  I  turned,  and  though  she  was  too  modest  to  stare,  never 
ceased  watching  me  the  whole  evening. 

Miss  Forrest  is  an  immensely  tall  and  not  handsome  young  woman. 
Further  I  know  not. 

Next  came  my  father,  all  gaiety  and  spirits.     Then  Mr.  William  Burke. 

Soon  after.  Sir  Joshua  returned  home.  He  paid  his  compliments  to  every 
body,  and  then  brought  a  chair  next  mine,  and  said. 
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So,  yoo  were  afraid  to  come  aiimnigil  »  r* 

I  doD't  know  if  I  wrole  to  too  a  speech  to  that 
the  Miss  PBlmen  ?  and  which,  I  wyfioae,  iker 
went  <m,  sajring,  I  might  as  well  fear  huhgohfiaa^ 
hold  up  my  head  to  be  abore  them  alL 

Afler  this  address,  hts  bdiaTioiir  wm 
dictated  to  him,  fcnr  my  own  ease  and 
alluded  to  my  book,  bat  conrened  raDooaOr,  ^ikt, 
I  became  more  comfortable  than  I  had  been 
company. 

Our  subject  was  chiefly  Dr.  Johiwnn^s  Uwe»  o£  the  Poes  ; 
read  the  same,  and  theielbre  ooold  ditcwi  them  wath 
we  both  were  charmed  with  them,  and  tkere^bce  cemui 
equal  warmth ;  and  we  both  lore  and 
could  mix  obeesrations  on  the  book  and  the  aiakor 

By  the  way,  I  believe  I  did  not  roenlinn  thtf 
the  world  gave  me  to  Dr.  Johnson,  fix*  that  he  space  o£  tmt  m^l 
hardly  any  body ! 

Our  con&b  was  intemzpCed  by  the  entianoe  o£  Mr.  Ek  ;  *• 
who  is,  it  seems,  for  ever  with  the  Buikes ;  and  preKMfx  Lcrc 
was  announced. 

By  a  change  of  seats  I  was  now  next  to  Meb.  TkMWtn.k  ; 
general  conversation  with  me,  said,  in  a  low  vioiee : 

**  I  suppose.  Miss  Burner,  I  most  not  speak  o£  Evefiaa  to  p: 

^  Why,  indeed,  ma'am,"^  said  I,  ^  I  would  itfher  JOB 
thing  else." 

^  Wdl,  I  must  only  beg  leave  to  say  one  thot^  wkka  m,  :aac  set 
daoghters  had  the  credit  of  the  first  intiodiicing  it  into  thu  sbel  Mn. 
Banbury  was  the  very  first  among  os^who  read  it;  At 
at  a  bookseller's,  and  she  could  not  leave  it  behind 
read  it,  she  sent  it  to  me,  and  wrote  me  wofd  she 
and  read  it  through,  though  it  was  a  novel ;  ibr  she  knew  nr^^  -m^sft  vx 
fiivourites  with  roe ;  and  indeed,  they  are  geneialiy  so  \0td,_^aC  zktj  u; 
not  to  be  read.  £kit  I  have  seen  nothing  like  th» 
where.  Miss  Bumey,  where  can,  or  ooo&d  too  pick  op 
where  find  such  variety  of  incidents,  yet  all  ao  nsMral  V^ 

**  O  ma'am,  any  body  might  find,  who  thongfai  than  woflh  ]aaidm^  £c.* 


WeU,  while  this  was  going  forward,  a  violent  rapping  heapc4e,  I 
Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  and  I  ran  from  the  standers,  and  tsarm^  i 
the  door,  looked  over  Kss  Pklmer's  cards ;  ibc  yon  aaj 
I  was  really  in  a  tremor  at  a  mpeting  which  so  loaig  has  been 
and  with  the  person  who,  of  all  persoof ,  has  been  ntoat  warn  and 
■astic  for  my  book. 

She  had  not,  however,  been  in  the  room  half  an  insfaf,  eie  mgr  IUkt 
came  op  to  me,  and  tapping  me  on  the  shoaider,  said,  ^  Faaaij,  ikwr's  a 
lady  who  wishes  to  speak  to  you.'' 

I  curtsied  in  silence,  she  too  curtaied,  and  fixed  her  eyes  fial  «•  airy 
fine :  and  then  tapping  me  with  her  &n,  she  cried — 

^  Come,  come,  you  must  not  look  grave  upc/a  fattT* 

Upon  this,  I  te-heM ;  she  now  lobbed  at  me  yet  moie  eaiKsdy,  and 
afler  an  odd  silence,  said,  afarupdy — 

"« But  is  it  true  T 

«What,ma'amr 
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"  It  can't  be ! — tell  me,  though,  is  it  true  ?" 

I  could  only  simper. 

"  Why  don't  you  tell  me  ? — but  it  can't  be — ^I  don't  believe  it !  no,  you 
are  an  impostor !" 

Sir  Joshua  and  Lord  Palmerston  were  both  at  her  side— oh,  how  notably 
cdlly  must  I  look !  she  again  repeated  her  question  of  "  Is  it  true  ?"  and  I 
again  afiected  not  to  understand  her ;  and  then  Sir  Joshua,  taking  hold  of 
her  arm,  attempted  to  pull  her  away,  saying  : 

**  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  I  won't  have  her  overpowered  here  !** 

I  love  Sir  Joshua  much  for  this.  But  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  turning  to 
him,  said,  with  quickness  and  vehemence  : 

*'  Why,  I  ain't  going  to  kill  her !  don't  be  afraid,  I  shan't  compliment 
her ! — I  can't,  indeed !" 

Then,  taking  my  hand,  she  led  me  through  them  all,  to  another  part  of 
the  room,  where  again  she  examined  my  phiz,  and  viewed  and  re-viewied  my 
whole  person. 

**  Now,**  said  she,  "  do  tell  me  ;  is  it  true  ?" 

"  What,  ma'am  ? — I  don't — ^I  don't  know  what—" 

"  Pho  I  what, — why  you  know  what :  in  short,  can  you  read  t  and  can 
you  write?" 

"  N— o,  ma'am  !" 

^  I  thought  so,"  cried  she ;  **  I  have  suspected  it  was  a  trick,  some  time, 
and  now  I  am  sure  of  it.     You  are  too  young  by  half! — it  can't  be  I" 

I  laughed,  and  would  have  got  away,  but  she  would  not  let  me. 

^*  No,"  cried  she,  "  one  thing  you  must,  at  least,  tell  me ; — are  you  very 
conceited?  Come,  answer  me,"  continued  she.  "You  won't?  Mrs. 
Bumey,  Dr.  Bumey, — come  here, — ^tell  me  if  she  is  not  very  conceited  t— 
if  she  is  not  eat  up  with  conceit  by  this  time  ?" 

They  were  both  pleased  to  answer  "  Not  half  enough." 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  she,  "  that  is  the  most  wonderful  peul  of  all !  Why 
that  is  yet  more  extraordinary  than  writing  the  book !" 

I  then  got  away  from  her,  and  again  looked  over  Miss  Palmer's  cards  : 
but  she  was  afler  me  in  a  minute. 

"  Pray,  Miss  Bumey,"  cried  she,  aloud,  "  do  you  know  any  thing  of  this 
game  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"  No  ?"  repeated  she  ;  "  ma  foi,  that's  pity !" 

This  raised  such  a  laugh,  I  was  forced  to  move  on;  yet  every  body 
seemed  to  be  afraid  to  laugh,  too,  and  studying  to  be  delicate,  as  if  they 
had  been  cautioned ;  which,  I  have  since  found,  was  really  the  case,  and  by 
Sir  Joshua  himself. 

Again,  however,  she  was  at  my  side. 

"  What  game  do  you  like,  Miss  Bumey  ?"  cried  she. 

"  I  play  at  none,  ma'am." 

"  No  ?  pardUy  I  wonder  at  that !" 

Did  you  ever  know  such  a  toad?  Again  I  moved  on,  and  got  behind  Mr. 
W.  Burke,  who,  turning  round  to  me,  said, — 

"  This  is  not  very  politic  in  us.  Miss  Bumey,  to  play  at  cards,  and  have 
you  listen  to  our  follies." 

There's  for  you !     I  am  to  pass  for  a  oensoress  now. 

My  frank  will  hold  no  more.     Adieu,  my  dearest  Susan. 

January  11. 
Your  repeated  call,  my  dear  Susan,  makes  me  once  more  attempt  to 
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finish  my  visit  to  Sir  Joshua :  but  I  have  Teiy  much  forgotten  where  I  left 
off;  therefore,  if  I  am  guilty  of  repetition  or  tautology,  you  most  not  ranch 
marvel. 

Mrs.  Cholmonddey  hunted  me  quite  round  the  card-table,  from  dMur  to 
chair,  repeating  various  speeches  of  Bfadame  Duval ;  and  when,  at  last,  I 
got  behind  a  sofii,  out  of  her  reach,  she  called  oat  aloud,  ^  Polly,  Polly  ! 
only  think !  miss  has  danced  with  a  lord  i" 

Some  time  aAer,  contriving  to  again  get  near  me,  she  began  ffirting  her 
Ibn,  and  exclaiming,  ^  Well,  miss,  I  have  had  a  beau,  I  assure  you  ?  ay, 
and  a  very  pretty  beau  too,  though  I  don^t  know  if  his  lodgings  were  so 
prettily  furnished,  and  every  thing,  as  Mr.  Smith's." 

Then,  applying  to  Mr.  Chdmondeley,  she  said,  ^  Pray,  sir,  what  is  b^ 
come  of  my  lottery-tick^  ?' 
**  I  don't  know,"  answered  he. 
**  Fardiei'*  cried  she,  **  you  don't  know  nothing !" 
I  had  now  again  made  off,  and,  after  much  rambling,  I  at  last  seated 
myself  near  the  card-table:  but  Mrs.  Cholmondeley  was  after  me  in  a 
minute,  and  drew  a  chair  next  mine.     I  now  found  it  impossible  to  escape, 
and  therefore  forced  myself  to  sit  still.     Lord  Pblmerston  and  ^  Joshua, 
in  a  fow  moments,  seated  themselves  by  us. 

I  must  now  write  dialogue-fashion,  to  avoid  the  enormous  length  of  Mrs. 
C.'s  name. 

Mrs.  Choi. — ^I  have  been  very  ill ;  monstrous  ill  indeed !  or  dse  I  should 
have  been  at  your  house  long  ago.  Sir  Joshua,  pray  how  do  you  do? 
You  know,  I  suppose,  that  I  don't  come  to  see  you  ? 

Sir  Joshua  could  only  laugh  ;  though  this  was  her  first  address  to  him. 
Mrs.  Choi. — ^Pray,  miss,  what's  your  name  ? 
F.  B. — ^Frances,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Choi. — Fanny  ?  Well,  all  the  Fannys  are  excellent !  and  3ret, — 
my  name  is  Mary  !  Pray,  Miss  Palmers,  how  are  you  ? — though  I  hardly 
know  if  I  shall  speak  to  you  to-night.  I  thought  I  should  never  have  got 
here !  I  have  been  so  out  of  humour  with  the  people  for  keepii^  me.  If 
you  but  knew,  cried  I,  to  whom  I  am  going  to-night,  and  who  I  shall  see 
to-night,  you  would  not  dare  keep  me  muzaung  here ! 

During  all  these  pointed  speeches,  her  penetrating  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
me ;  and  what  could  I  do  ? — what,  indeed,  could  any  body  do,  but  colour 
and  simper?— all  the  company  watching  us,  though  all,  very  delicatdy, 
avoided  jdning  the  oonfob. 

Mrs.  Choi. — ^My  Lord  Palmerston,  I  was  told  to-night  that  nobody  could 
see  your  lordship  for  me,  for  that  you  supped  at  my  house  every  night  ? 
Dear,  Uess  me,  no  !  cried  I,  not  every  night !  and  I  looked  as  coofbsed  as 
I  was  able ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  blush,  though  I  tried  hard  for  it! 
Then,  again,  turning  to  me, 

*♦  That  Mr.  What-d'ye-call-him,  in  Fleet  Street,  is  a  mighty  silly  IcUow ; 

— peihaps  you  don't  know  who  I  mean  ?— one  T.  Lowi^fes, — but  maybe 

you  don't  know  such  a  person  ?" 

F.  B. — No,  indeed,  I  do  not ! — that  I  can  safely  say. 

Mrs.  Choi. — I  could  get  nothing  from  him :  but  I  told  him  I  hc^ied  he 

gave  a  good  price ;  and  he  answered  me,  that  he  always  did  things  gented. 

What  trouble  and  tagging  we  had !     Mr. [I  cannot  recollect  tl^  name 

she  mentioned]  laid  a  wager  the  writer  was  a  man : — I  said  I  was  sine  it 
was  a  woman :  but  now  we  are  both  out ;  for  it's  a  giri ! 

In  this  comical,  queer,  flighty,  whimsical  manner,  she  ran  on,  till  we  were 
unnmooed  to  supper ;  for  we  were  not  allowed  to  bieak  i^  before :  ftn4^ 

VOL.  I.  8 
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then,  when  Sir  Joshua  and  almost  every  body  was  gone  down  stairs,  she 
changed  her  tone,  and,  with  a  face  and  voice  both  grave,  said : 

*^  Well,  Miss  Burney,  you  must  give  me  leave  to  say  one  thing  to  you ; 
yet,  perhaps  you  won't,  neither,  wiD  you  ?'* 

"  What  is  it,  ma'am  ?" 

**  Why  it  is,  that  I  admire  you  more  than  any  human  being  I  and  that  I 
can't  help !" 

Then,  suddenly  rising,  she  hurried  down  stairs. 

While  we  were  upon  the  stairs,  I  heard  Miss  Palmer  say  to  Miss  Fanny 
Cholmondeley, 

<*  Well,  you  don't  find  Miss  Burney  quite  so  tremendous  a  person  as  you 
expected  ?" 

Sir  Joshua  made  me  sit  next  him  at  supper  ;  Mr.  William  Burke  was  at 
my  other  side  ;  though,  afterwards,  I  lost  the  Knight  of  Plimton,  who,  as 
he  eats  no  suppers,  made  way  for  Mr.  Gwatkin,  and,  as  the  table  was 
crowded,  stood  at  the  fire  himself.  He  was  extremely  polite  and  flattering 
in  his  manners  towards  me,  and  entirely  avoided  all  mention  or  hint  at 
"  Evelina"  the  whole  evening  :  indeed,  I  think  I  have  met  with  more  scru- 
pulous delicacy  from  Sir  Joshua  than  from  any  body,  although  I  have  heard 
more  of  his  approbation  than  of  almost  any  other  person's. 

Mr.  W.  Burke  was  immensely  attentive  at  table  ;  but,  lest  he  should  be 
thought  a  Mr.  Smith  for  his  pains,  he  took  care,  whoever  he  helped,  to  add, 
"  You  know  I  am  all  for  the  ladies  !" 

I  was  glad  I  was  not  next  Mrs.  Cholmondeley ;  but  she  frequently,  and 
very  provokingly,  addressed  herself  to  me ;  once  she  called  out  aloud, 
^'  Pray,  Miss  Burney,  is  there  any  thing  new  coming  out  ?"  And  another 
time,  "  Well,  I  wish  people  who  can  entertain  me  tomUd  entertain  meP* 

These  sort  of  pointed  speeches  are  almost  worse  than  direct  attacks ;  for 
there  is  no  knowing  how  to  look,  or  what  to  say,  especially  where  the  eyes 
of  a  whole  company  mark  the  object  for  whom  they  are  meant. 

To  the  last  of  these  speeches  I  made  no  sort  of  answer :  but  Sir  Joshua 
very  good-naturedly  turned  it  from  me,  by  saying, 

"  Well,  let  every  one  do  what  they  can  in  their  different  ways  ;  do  you 
begin  yourself." 

"  Oh,  I  can't !"  cried  she ;  "  I  have  tried,  but  I  can't." 

"  Do  you  think,  then,"  answered  he,  "  that  all  the  world  is  made  only  to 
entertain  you  ?" 

A  very  lively  dialogue  ensued.  But  I  grow  tired  of  writing.  One  thing, 
however,  I  must  mention,  which,  at  the  time,  frightened  me  wofully. 

"  Pray,  Sir  Joshua,"  asked  Lord  Palmerston,  **  what  is  this  Warley  that 
is  just  come  out  ?" 

Was  not  this  a  cruel  question  ?     I  felt  in  such  a  twitter  ! 

"  Why,  I  don't  know,"  answered  he  ;  "  but  the  reviewers,  my  lord, 
speak  very  well  of  it." 

Mrs.  Choi.— Who  wrote  it  ? 

Sir  Joshua. — Mr.  Huddisford. 

Mrs.  Choi.— O  !  I  don't  like  it  at  all,  then  !  Huddisford  I  What  a  name! 
Miss  Burney,  pray  can  you  conceive  any  thing  of  such  a  name  as  Hud- 
disford ? 

I  could  not  speak  a  word,  and  I  dare  say  I  looked  no-how.  But  was  it 
not  an  unlucky  reference  to  me  ? 

Sir  Joshua  attempted  a  kind  of  vindication  of  him  :  but  Lord  Palmerston 
said,  drily, 

"  I  think,  Sir  Joshua,  it  is  dedicated  to  you?" 

<*  Yes,  my  lord,"  answered  he. 
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"  Oh,  your  servant !  Is  it  so  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Cholmondeley ;  "  then  you 
need  say  no  more  !^ 

Sir  Joshua  laughed,  and  the  subject,  to  my  great  relief,  was  dropped. 

When  we  broke  up  to  depart,  which  was  not  till  near  two  in  the  morning, 
Mrs.  Cholmondeley  went  up  to  my  mother,  and  begged  her  permission  to 
visit  in  St.  Martin's  Street  Then,  as  she  left  the  room,  she  said  to  me,  with 
a  droll  sort  of  threatening  look, 

"  You  have  not  got  rid  of  roe  yet,  I  have  been  forcing  myself  into  your 
bouse." 

I  must  own  I  was  not  at  all  displeased  at  this,  as  I  had  very  much  and 
very  reasonably  feared  that  she  would  have  been  by  then  as  sick  of  me 
from  disappointment,  as  she  was  before  eager  for  me  from  curiosity. 

When  we  came  away,  Offy  Palmer,  laughing,  said  to  me, 

^  I  think  this  will  be  a  breaking-in  to  you  !*' 

**  Ah,**  cried  I,  «*  if  I  had  known  of  your  party !" 

"  You  would  have  been  sick  in  bed,  I  suppose  ?" 

I  would  not  answer  "  No,"  yet  I  was  glad  it  was  over.  And  so  concludeth 
this  memorable  evening.  Yet  I  must  tell  you  that  I  observed  with  much 
delight,  that  whoever  spoke  of  the  Thrales,  was  sure  to  turn  to  me,  whence 
I  conclude,  since  I  am  sure  no  puffs  of  mine  can  have  caused  it,  that  her 
kindness  towards  me  has  been  published  by  herself. 


I  shall  now  skip  to  the  Thursday  following,  when  I  accompanied  my 
fioher  to  Streatham.  We  had  a  delightful  ride,  though  the  day  was 
horrible. 

In  two  minutes  we  were  joined  by  Mr.  Seward,  and  in  four,  by  Dr.  John- 
son.  Mr.  Seward,  though  a  reserved  and  cold  young  man,  has  a  heart  open 
to  friendship,  and  very  capable  of  good  nature  and  good  will,  though  I  be- 
lieve it  abounds  not  with  them  to  all  indiscriminately  :  but  he  really  loves 
my  fiither,  and  his  reserve  once,  Ls  always,  conquered.  He  seemed  heartily 
glad  to  see  us  both :  and  the  dear  Dr.  Johnson  was  more  kind,  more  pleased, 
and  more  delightful  than  ever.  Our  several  meetings  in  town  seem  now 
to  have  quite  established  me  in  his  favour,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  if  he 
were  now  accused  of  loving  me,  he  would  not  deny  it,  nor,  as  before,  insist 
oo  waiting  longer  ere  he  went  so  far. 

**  I  hope.  Dr.  Bumey,"  cried  Mr.  Seward,  "  you  are  now  come  to  stay  ?" 

•*  No  !**  cried  my  father,  shaking  his  head,  "  that  is  utterly  out  of  my 
power  at  present." 

"  Well,  but  this  fair  lady"— (N.B.  Fair  and  brown  are  synonymous  terms 
in  conversation,  however  opposite  in  looks)  "  I  hope  will  stay  ?" 

**  No,  no,  no  !*'  was  the  response,  and  he  came  to  me  and  pressed  the  in- 
vitation very  warmly ;  but  Dr.  Johnson,  going  to  the  window,  called  me 
fircmi  him. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  cried  he,  in  a  low  voice,  "  and  how  are  you  now  ? 
have  you  done  fretting  ?  have  you  got  over  your  troubles  ?" 

**  Ah,  sir,"  quoth  I,  "  I  am  sorry  they  told  you  of  my  folly  ;  yet  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you  for  bearing  to  hear  of  it  with  so  much  indulgence, 
for  I  had  feared  it  would  have  made  you  hold  me  cheap  ever  after." 

•*  No,  my  dear,  no  I  What  should  I  hold  you  cheap  for  ?  It  did  not 
florprise  me  at  all ;  I  thought  it  very  natural ;  but  you  must  think  no  more 
of  it." 

F.  B. — ^Why,  sir,  to  say  the  truth,  I  don't  know,  afler  all,  whether  I  do 
not  owe  the  affidr  in  part  to  you  ! 
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Dr.  J.— To  me  t  how  so  ? 

F.  B. — Why,  the  appellation  of  "  little  Bumey,"  I  think,  must  have  oome 
from  you,  for  I  know  of  nobody  else  that  calls  me  so. 

This  is  a  fact,  Susy,  and  the  '*  dear  little  Burney'*  makes  it  still  more 
suspicious,  for  I  am  sure  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  would  never  speak  of  me  so 
&cetiously  afler  only  one  meeting. 

Dr.  Johnson  seemed  almost  shocked,  and  warmly  denied  having  been  any 
way  accessory. 

"  Why,  sir,"  cried  I,  "  they  say  the  pamphlet  was  written  by  a  Mr.  Hud- 
disfbrd.  Now  I  never  saw,  never  heard  of  him  before ;  how,  therefore,  should 
he  know  whether  I  am  little  or  tali  ?  he  could  not  call  me  little  by  inspira- 
tion ;  I  might  be  a  Patagonian  for  any  thing  he  could  tell.*' 

Dr.  J. — Pho  !  fiddle-faddle  ;  do  you  suppose  your  book  is  so  much  talked 
of  and  not  yourself?  Do  you  think  your  readers  will  not  ask  questions,  and 
inform  themselves  whether  you  are  short  or  tall,  young  or  old  ?  Why  should 
you  put  it  on  me  ? 

Afler  this  he  made  me  follow  him  into  the  library,  that  we  might  continue 
our  confab  without  interruption  ;  and  just  as  we  were  seated,  entered  Mrs. 
Thrale.  I  flew  to  her,  and  she  received  me  with  the  sweetest  cordiality. 
They  placed  me  between  them,  and  we  had  a  most  delicious  trio. 

We  talked  over  the  visit  at  Sir  Joshua's  ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  told  roe  that 
Mrs.  Cholmondcley  was  the  first  person  who  publicly  praised  and  recom- 
mended "  Evelina"  among  the  wits.  Mrs.  Thrale  told  me  that  at  Tunbridge 
and  Brighthelmstone  it  was  the  universal  topic ;  and  that  Mrs.  Montagu  had 
pronounced  the  dedication  to  be  so  well  written,  that  she  could  not  but  sup- 
pose it  must  be  the  doctors. 

'<  She  is  very  kind,"  quoth  I,  <'  because  she  likes  one  part  better  than 
another,  to  take  it  from  me !" 

'*  You  must  not  mind  that,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  '*  for  such  things  are 
always  said  where  books  are  successful.  There  are  three  distinct  kinds  of 
judges  upon  all  new  authors  or  productions  ;  the  first  are  those  who  know 
no  rules,  but  pronounce  entirely  from  their  natural  taste  and  feelings  ;  the 
second  are  those  who  know  and  judge  by  rules  ;  and  the  third  are  those  who 
know,  but  are  above  the  rules.  These  last  are  those  you  should  wish  to 
satisfy.  Next  to  them  rate  the  natural  judges ;  but  ever  despise  those 
opinions  that  are  formed  by  the  rules." 

Mrs.  Thrale  wanted  me  much  to  stay  all  night,  but  it  could  not  be  ;  and 
she  pressed  me  to  come  the  next  week  to  be  introduced  to  Miss  Streatfield, 
who,  she  said,  much  wished  the  same  ;  but  these  wishes  only  serve  to  chill 
me,  for  I  am  sure  I  shall  always  disappoint  them ;  and  therefore  the  minute 
I  hear  any  body  desires  particularly  to  see  me,  I  desire  particularly  to  avoid 
them ! 

Don't  scold,  Susy,  for  I  can't  help  it.  The  idea  of  being  an  object  of  any 
attention,  gives  me  a  restraint  equally  unconquerable  and  uncomfortable.  I 
therefore  entirely  deferred  repeating  my  visit  till  your  return,  for  I  only  could 
have  had  leave  for  one  day. 

When  we  came  home  we  heard  that  Mrs.  Cholmondcley  had  been  at  our 
house  almost  all  the  morning,  asking  questions  innumerable  about  me,  and 
asserting  that  she  must  come  to  close  quarters  with  me,  ere  she  could  satisfy 
her  mind  fully  that  all  those  characters  could  be  my  own  !  She  said,  more- 
over, that  Lord  Palmerston,  hearing  the  authoress  of  "  Evelina"  was  to  be 
at  Sir  Joshua's,  had  begged  to  be  invited. 

But  what  was  most  charming,  she  said  that  my  whole  behaviour  that 
evening  was  sat  upon  afterwards,  and  that  the  jury  brought  in  their  verdict. 
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thttt  it  was  Btricdy  proper.    Tin,  I  wfll 

very  disagreeable  apprehensioBs  I  kad  beea  nil  o 

disappointed  the  whole  paitr,  and f  ipwrd  wmeiiti> 

Last  week  I  called  oo  Mrs.  WHIiami,  mmd  Dr. 
returned  from  Streatham,  came  down  ataiis  to 
doat  on  him  ;  and  I  do  reafl  j  beiiere  that,  taint  aw^r  Mr.  C 
man  out  of  this  hoosewho  has  so  real  aad 
I  am  sure,  take  away  the  same  penoa,  I 
same  thing  in  return. 

I  asked  after  all  die  Streathamiles. 

**  Why,"  said  he, ««  we  now  only  wait  tcb— we  h/Kw^  Mas 
Miss  Brown,  Murphy,  and  SewanI — we  only  want  y^oa !     Hai 
called  on  yon  laleiy  f 

"  Yes,  ar," 

«« Ah,*^  said  hs,  <*  you  are  such  a  dartii^  T 

Mrs.  Williams  added  a  violent  oomplimeBt  to 

**  My  only  fear  is  lest  she  should  put  lae  in  a  book  r* 

**  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,"  answered  Dr.  Jnhnria,  *^  says,  that  if  ht 

coQscioas  to  himsdf  of  any  trick,  or  anr  afiectalian,  theie  is  mrJbfBitT 

should  so  much  fear  as  this  little  Burner  f* 

This  speech  he  told  meonoebeibfe,so  thatlindit 

and  so  I  suppose  it  did  Mr.   Hodihsfefd,  who  ptohaliy, 

similar  to  it. 

#  *  •  •  • 

The  Sunday  following,  Mr.  Seward  drunk  tea,  and  Mr.  BneBi 


I  had  a  gieatdealofconverBation  with  Mr.  Seward  ^nol  IGos  9ti"MfcAi 
he  thinks  her  a  very  pleasii^  girl ;  but,  nolwiihstandlmg  her 
what  he  calls  ^  the  crooked  letters,"  he  owned  that  he  thon^  ber 
bright  nor  deep,  and  rather  too  tenderhearted,  for  that  tlbs  had 
command. 

lbs  Brown,  though  fer  less  formed  and  less  cuitifsted,  he  sid  had  a 
better  natural  understemfing :  but  she  was  coarse  and  roogh. 

Of  whom,  I  wonder,  would  Mr.  Sewaid  speak  realhr  w^  T  I  ttiak  afebv 
gether,  he  is  more  difficult  to  please  as  to  peraont  than  any  body  I  knopw. 

He  was  so  feoetious  as  to  propose  my  writii^  for  Lady  SfiDer's  v^Me,  and 
undertook  to  convey  my  verses  to  it. 

He  asked  many  questions  of  when  I  should  go  to  Scienthaa ;  hat  saal  be 
was  sure  Miss  Streatfield  would  not  answer  to  me. 

Baretti  worries  me  about  writing— adu  a  milfion  of  qnealxias  ofkiw  aandb 
I  have  written  and  so  forth,  and  when  I  say  **  noChii^,"  he  raves  M«i  rants, 
tnd  says  he  could  beat  me. 

However,  we  had  a  very  agreeable  evening.     Baretti  was  in  very  gwd 

humour,  and  Mr.  Seward  was  extremely  droll  and  entettaimay.     Too  know 

la  agrhnens  are  all  his  own,  when  he  chooses  to  call  for  them. 
*  *  «  •  • 

And  now,  my  dear  Susan,  to  relate  the  affidrs  of  an  evening,  perhaps  the 
roost  important  of  my  life.  To  say  that,  is,  I  am  sure,  enoi^  to  interest 
you,  my  dearest  girl,  in  alll  can  tell  you  of  it. 

On  Monday  last,  my  fether  sent  a  note  to  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  to  propuee 
oar  waiting  on  her  the  Wednesday  following :  she  accepted  the  propoaal, 

8» 
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and  accordingly  on  Wednesday  evening,  my  father,  mother,  and  self  went 
to  Hertford  Street. 

I  should  have  told  you  that  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  when  my  &ther  some 
time  ago  called  on  her,  sent  me  a  message,  that  if  I  would  go  to  see  her,  I 
should  not  again  be  stared  at  or  worried;  and  she  acknowledged  that  my 
visit  at  Sir  Joshua's  was  a  formidable  one,  and  that  I  was  watched  the 
whole  evening;  but  that  upon  the  whole,  the  company  behaved  eztremeiy 
well,  for  they  only  ogled ! 

Well,  we  were  received  by  Mrs.  Cholmondeley  with  great  pditeness,  and 
in  a  manner  that  showed  she  intended  to  entirely  throw  aside  Madame 
Duval,  and  to  conduct  herself  towards  me  in  a  new  style. 

Mr.  and  the  Misses  Cholmondeley  and  Miss  Forrest  were  with  her ;  but 
who  else  think  you  ? — why  Mrs.  Sheridan  !  I  was  absolutely  charmed  at 
the  sight  of  her.  I  think  her  quite  as  beautiful  as  ever,  and  even  more 
captivating ;  for  she  has  now  a  look  of  happiness  that  aiiimates  her  whole 
face. 

Miss  Linley  was  with  her ;  she  is  very  handsome,  but  nothing  near  her 
sister :  the  elegance  of  Mrs.  Sheridan's  beauty  is  unequalled  by  any  I  ever 
saw,  except  Mrs.  Crewe.  I  was  pleased  with  her  in  all  respects.  She  is 
much  more  lively  and  agreeable  than  I  had  any  idea  of  finding  her ;  she 
was  very  gay,  and  very  unaflected,  and  totally  free  from  airs  of  any  kind. 

Miss  Linley  was  very  much  out  of  spirits ;  she  did  not  speak  three  words 
the  whole  evening,  and  looked  wholly  unmoved  at  all  that  passed.  Indeed 
she  appeared  to  be  heavy  and  inanimate. 

Mrs.  CholnK)ndeley  sat  next  me.  She  is  determined,  I  believe,  to  make 
me  like  her ;  and  she  will,  I  believe,  have  full  success ;  for  she  is  very 
clever,  very  entertaining,  and  much  unlike  any  body  else. 

The  first  subject  started  was  the  Opera,  and  all  joined  in  the  praise  of 
Pacchierotti.  Mrs.  Sheridan  declared  she  could  not  hear  him  without 
tears,  and  that  he  was  the  first  Italian  singer  who  ever  aflected  her  to  such 
a  degree. 

They  then  talked  of  the  intended  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset  with 
Miss  Cumberland,  and  many  ridiculous  anecdotes  were  related.  The  con- 
versation naturally  fell  upon  Mr.  Cumberland,  and  he  was  finely  cut  up ! 

"  What  a  man  is  that !"  said  Mrs.  Cholmondeley :  "  I  cannot  bear  him 
— «o  querulous,  so  dissatisfied,  so  determined  to  like  nobody  and  nothing 
but  himself!" 

"  What,  Mr.  Cumberland  ?"  exclaimed  I. 

*'  Yes,"  answered  she  ;  "  I  hope  you  don't  like  him  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  him,  ma'am.    I  have  only  seen  him  once,  at  Mrs.  Ord's." 

"  Oh,  don't  like  him  for  your  life !  I  charge  you  not !  I  hope  you  did  not 
like  his  looks  ?" 

"  Why,"  quoth  I,  laughing,  "  I  went  prepared  and  determined  to  like 
him  :  but,  perhaps,  when  I  see  him  next,  I  may  go  prepared  for  the  con- 
trary." 

Afler  this.  Miss  More  was  mentioned  ;  and  I  was  asked  what  I  thought 
of  her  ? 

^*  Don't  be  formal  with  me ;  if  you  are,  I  shan't  like  you !" 

**  I  have  no  hope  that  you  will  any  way !" 

"  Oh,  fie  !  del  but  as  to  Miss  More — ^I  don't  like  her  at  all ;  that  is,  I 
detest  her  !  She  does  nothing  but  flatter  and  fawn ;  and  then  she  thinks  ill 
of  nobody.     Don't  you  hate  a  person  who  thinks  ill  of  nobody  ?" 

My  father  then  told  what  Dr.  Johnson  had  said  to  her  on  the  occasi<xi 
«of  her  praising  him. 
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"  This  rejoices,  this  does  me  good  !^  ciied  she ;  "  I  would  hmwe  gtwen  the 
irorid  to  have  heard  that.  Oh,  there's  no  supportiiig  the  oomfiany  of  pio- 
fessed  flatterers.  She  gives  me  such  doses  of  it,  that  I  cannot  enduie  her ; 
but  I  always  sit  still  and  make  no  answer,  hut  receive  it  as  if  I  thought  it 
my  due :  that  is  the  only  way  to  quiet  her.  She  is  really  detestable.  I 
hc^  Miss  Burney,  you  donH  think  I  admire  all  geniuies!  The  only 
person  I  flatter,''  continued  she,  **  is  Garrick ;  and  he  likes  it  so  mx^ 
that  it  pays  one  by  the  spirits  it  gives  him.  Other  people  that  I  like,  I  daie 
not  flatter." 

A  rat-tat-tat-tat  ^isued,  and  the  Earl  (^  Haroouit  was  announoed.  When 
he  had  paid  his  compliments  to  Mrs.  Cholmondeley, — 

"  I  knew,  ma'am,"  he  said,  ^*  that  I  should  find  you  at  home.** 

"  I  suppose,  then,  my  lord,"  said  she,  ^  that  you  have  seen  Sir  ioshna 
Reynolds  ;  for  he  is  en^iged  to  be  here." 

^  I  have,"  answered  his  lordship ;  ^  and  heard  firom  him  that  I  skfwid 
be  sure  to  find  yoo." 

And  then  he  added  some  very  fine  compliment,  but  I  have  iorgcfl  it. 

^  Oh,  my  lord,"  cried  she,  ^  you  have  Uie  nxMt  discenuDeat  of  any  body! 
His  lordship  (turning  another  way)  always  says  these  things  to  me,  and  yet 
he  never  flatters." 

Lord  Haroourt,  speaking  of  the  lady  Ctom  whose  house  he  was  just 
come,  said, 

**  Mrs.  Vesey  is  vastly  agreeable,  but  her  fear  of  ceiemony  is  leaDy 
troublesome ;  for  her  eagerness  to  break  a  cirde  is  such,  that  she  insists 
upon  every  body's  sitting  with  their  backs  one  to  another;  that  k,  the 
chairs  are  drawn  into  little  parties  of  three  together,  in  a  cotrfused  manner, 
all  ov«r  the  room." 

^  Why,  then,"  said  my  fiither,  **  they  may  have  the  pleasure  of  caballing 
and  cutting  up  one  another,  even  in  the  same  room." 

^  Oh,  I  like  the  notion  of  all  thirds,"  cried  Mrs.  Oiobnoiidefey,  *^  I  sfaafl 
certainly  adopt  it !" 

And  then  she  drew  her  chair  into  the  middle  of  our  circle.  Lord  Har- 
coort  iumed  his  round,  and  his  back  to  most  of  us,  and  my  frther  dad  the 
same.     You  can't  imagine  a  mcMe  absurd  sight. 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  entered. 

Was  I  not  in  luck  ?  Not  that  I  believe  the  meeting  was  accidental ;  but 
I  had  more  wished  to  meet  him  and  his  wife  than  any  people  I  know  noC 

I  could  not  ttidure  my  ridiculous  situation,  but  replaced  myself  in  an 
orderly  manner  immediately.  Mr.  Sheridan  stared  at  them  all,  and  Mn» 
Cholmondely  said  she  intended  it  as  a  hint  for  a  comedy. 

Mr.  Sheridan  has  a  very  fine  figure,  and  a  good  though  I  don't  thiak  a 
handsome  face.  He  is'  tall,  and  very  upright,  and  his  appearance  and 
address  are  at  once  manly  and  fiishioiMible,  without  the  smallest  tincture  of 
Ibppery  or  modish  graces.  In  short,  I  like  him  vastly,  and  think  him 
every  way  worthy  his  beautifid  companion. 

And  let  me  tell  you  what  I  know  will  give  you  as  much  pleasure  as  it 
gave  me, — that,  by  all  I  could  observe  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  we 
stayed  very  late,  they  are  extremely  happy  in  each  other ;  he  evidently 
adores  her,  and  she  as  evidently  idolises  him.  The  wotM  has  by  no  means 
done  him  justice. 

When  he  had  paid  his  compliments  to  all  his  acquaintance,  he  went 
behind  the  sofa  on  which  Mrs.  Sheridan  and  Miss  Cholmondely  were  sealed, 
and  entered  into  earnest  conversation  with  thein. 

Upon  Lord  Harcourt's  again  paying  Mrs.  Chohpoodeley  aoflie  coanflv 
ment,  she  said. 
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*'  Well,  my  lord,  after  this  I  shall  be  quite  sublime  for  some  days !  I 
shan't  descend  into  common  life  till — till  Saturday,  and  then  I  shall  drop 
into  the  vulgar  style — I  shall  be  in  the  ma  foi  way." 

I  do  really  believe  she  could  not  resist  this,  for  she  had  seemed  deter- 
mined to  be  quiet 

When  next  there  was  a  rat-tat,  Mrs.  Cholmondeley  and  Liord  Harcourt, 
and  my  father  again,  at  the  command  of  the  former,  moved  into  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  then  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Dr.  Wharton  entered. 

No  further  company  came.  You  may  imagine  there  was  a  general  roar 
at  the  breaking  of  tl^  circle,  and  when  they  got  into  order,  Mr.  Sheridan 
seated  himself  in  the  place  Mrs.  Cholmondeley  had  left,  between  my  fether 
and  myself. 

And  now  I  must  tell  you  a  little  conversation  which  I  did  not  hear  myself 
till  I  came  home ;  it  was  between  Mr.  Sheridan  and  my  father. 

"  Dr.  Burney,"  cried  the  former,  "  have  you  no  older  daughters  ?  Can 
this  possibly  be  the  authoress  of  *  Evelina  ?' " 

And  then  he  said  abundance  of  fine  things,  and  begged  my  father  to 
introduce  him  to  me. 

"Why,  it  will  be  a  very  formidable  thing  to  her,"  answered  he,  "  to  be 
introduced  to  you." 

"  Well  then,  by  and  by,"  returned  he. 

Some  time  after  this,  my  eyes  happening  to  meet  his,  he  waived  the 
ceremony  of  introduction,  and  in  a  low  voice  said, 

*^  I  have  been  telling  Dr.  Burney  that  I  have  long  expected  to  see  in  Miss 
Bumey  a  lady  of  the  gravest  appearance,  with  the  quickest  parts." 

I  was  never  much  more  astonished  than  at  this  unexpected  address,  as 
among  all  my  numerous  puffers  the  name  of  Sheridan  has  never  reached 
me,  and  I  did  really  imagine  he  had  never  deigned  to  look  at  my  trash. 

Of  course  I  could  make  no  verbal  answer,  and  he  proceeded  then  to 
speak  of  "  Evelina"  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise ;  but  I  was  in  such  a 
ferment  from  surprise  (not  to  say  pleasure),  that  I  have  no  recollection  of 
his  expressions.  I  only  remember  telling  him  that  I  was  much  amazed  he 
had  spared  time  to  read  it,  and  that  he  repeatedly  called  it  a  most  surprising 
book  ;  and  some  time  afler  he  added,  "  But  I  hope.  Miss  Bumey,  you  don't 
intend  to  throw  away  your  pen  ?" 

"  You  should  take  care,  sir,"  said  I,  **  what  you  say  :  for  you  know  not 
what  weight  it  may  have." 

He  wished  it  might  have  any,  he  said,  and  soon  afler  turned  again  to  my 
father. 

I  protest,  since  the  approbation  of  the  Streathamites,  I  have  met  with 
none  so  flattering  to  me  as  this  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  so  very  unexpected. 

Sir  Joshua  then  came  up  to  me,  and  afler  some  general  conversation 
said, 

"  Pray  do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  *  Sylph  ?' " 

This  is  a  novel,  lately  advertised  by  Liowndes.  Mr.  Hutton  has  already 
been  with  me  to  inquire  if  it  was  mine. 

"  No,"  quoth  I. 

"  Don't  you,  upon  your  honour  ?" 

"  Upon  my  honour  ?^-did  you  suspect  me  ?" 

"  Why,  a  friend  of  mine  sent  for  it  upon  suspicion." 

"  So  did  we,"  said  Miss  Linley,  "  but  I  did  not  suspect  after  I  had 
read  it." 

"What  is  the  reason,"  said  Sir  Joshua,  "that  Lowndes  always  advertises 
it  with  *  Evelina  V  " 
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*<  Indeed  I  know  Dotlmig  abont  it.** 

^  Ma'am,''  died  Mr.  Sheridan,  tnning  to  i 
send  and  oider  him  not, — il  is  a  take  in,  and 
with  great  vehemenoe  he  added,  *^  it 
fellow!" 

I  assure  you  I  took  it  quale  kind  in  him  to  give 
way,  Mrs.  Thrale  has  sent  me  a  message  to  the 

About  this  time  Mrs.  Cholmondder 
for  an  acrostic  on  her  name.    She  said 
one  in  Tain,  and  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of 

^  For,"  said  she,  "  I  am  very  &moQs  ibr  omr  di 
made  a  line  of  poetry  in  my  life." 

*'  An  acrostic  on  your  name,"  said  Mr.  Sheridan, 
midable  task:  it  must  be  so  long  that  I  think  it  ihuuhl  he 
cantos." 

^  Miss  Bumey,"  cried  Sr  Joshua,  who  was  nam 
a  writer  of  verses  T" 

F.  B.— No,  Sir. 

Mrs.  Choi. — O  don't  belie?e  her.  I  faave  made  a 
any  thing  she  sa3rs. 

Mr.  Sheridan. — ^I  think  a  lady  should  not 
ceiving  them. 

Mrs.  Choi,  (rising  and  stalking  msjesdcalhr  torada  him). — Mr. : 
pray  sir,  what  may  you  mean  by  this  insnmtioa;  dU  I 
Terses? 

Mr.  Sheridan. — Oh,  but  you — 

Mrs.  Choi. — Say  no  more,  sir !    You  haie 
plain  already.    There  now,  I  think  that's  a  speech  fer  a  tiap-iij^ 

Some  time  aAer,  Sir  Joshua  returning  lo  his 
ooniab  with  Miss  linley  and  your  dbiie,  upon 
wbidi  Mr.  Sheridan,  joining  us,  said, 

"  Sir  Joshua,  I  have  been  telling  Miss  Bumey  that  she  anil  not 
her  pen  to  lie  idle— ought  she  ?" 

Sir  Joshua. — ^No,  indeed,  ought  she  not 

Mr.  Sheridan. — Do  you  then.  Sir  Joshua,  prrwiade  her.  Bat  |-«^|>t  jam 

have  begun  something  ?     May  we  ask  ?    Will  you  answer  a  queatwa  earn- 
My?  ^1— — 

F.  B. — ^I  don't  know,  but  as  candidly  as  Mrs.  Qtmdtmr  I  think  I  or* 
tainly  shall. 

Mr.  Sheridan. — ^What  then  are  you  about  now! 

F.  B. — ^Why,  twirling  my  fen,  I  think ! 

Mr.  Sheridan. — ^No,  no ;  but  what  are  you  about  at  hooie  ?  Howeser,  it 
tt  not  a  feir  question,  so  I  won't  press  it. 

Yet  he  looked  very  inquisitive ;  but  I  was  glad  to  get  off  wii:fe»it  anr 
<lowarigbt  answer. 

.  Sir  Joshua. — Any  thing  in  the  dialogue  way,  I  think,  she  most 
^;  and  I  am  sure  invention  will  not  be  wanting. 

Mr.  Sheridan. — ^No,  indeed ;  I  think,  and  say,  she  should  write  a 

Sir  Joshua. — ^I  am  sure  I  think  so ;  and  hope  she  will. 

I  could  only  answer  by  incredulous  exclamations. 

*'  Consider,"  continued  Sir  Joshua,  ^  you  have  already  had  all  the  appbnse 
^  fame  you  can  have  given  you  in  the  closet ;  but  the  acdamatioo  of  a 
4eatre  will  be  new  to  you." 

And  then  he  put  down  his  trumpet,  and  began  a  violent  dapping  of  hti 
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I  actually  ^ook  from  head  to  foot !  I  felt  myself  already  in  Drury  Lane, 
amidst  the  hubbub  of  a  first  night. 

"  Oh,  no  !"  cried  I,  "  there  may  be  a  noise,  but  it  will  be  just  the  reverse." 
And  I  returned  his  salute  with  a  hissing. 

Mr.  Sheridan  joined  Sir  Joshua  very  warmly. 

"  Oh  sir !"  cried  I,  "  you  should  not  run  on  so, — you  don't  know  what 
mischief  you  may  do !" 

Mr.  Sheridan. — I  wish  I  may — I  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  accessory. 

Sir  Joshua. — She  has,  certainly,  something  of  a  knack  at  characters  ;-— 
where  she  got  it,  I  don't  know, — and  how  she  got  it,  I  can't  imagine  ;  but 
she  certainly  has  it.     And  to  throw  it  away  is — 

Mr.  Sheridan. — Oh,  she  won't, — she  will  write  a  comedy, — she  has  pro- 
mised me  she  will ! 

F.  B.— Oh  ! — if  you  both  run  on  in  this  manner,  I  shall — 

I  was  going  to  say  get  under  the  chair,  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  interrupting 
me  with  a  laugh,  said, 

"  Set  about  one?  very  well,  that's  right !" 

"  Ay,"  cried  Sir  Joshua,  "  that's  very  right.  And  you  (to  Mr.  Sheridan) 
would  take  any  thing  of  hers,  would  you  not  ? — unsight,  unseen  t" 

What  a  point-blank  question !  who  but  Sir  Joshua  would  have  ventured  it ! 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Sheridan,  with  quickness,  "  and  make  her  a  bow 
and  my  best  thanks  into  the  bargain." 

Now,  my  dear  Susy,  tell  me,  did  you  ever  hear  the  fellow  to  such  a 
speech  as  this  ! — it  was  all  I  could  do  to  sit  it. 

"  Mr.  Sheridan,"  I  exclaimed,  "  are  you  not  mocking  me  ?" 

**  No,  upon  my  honour !  this  is  what  I  have  meditated  to  say  to  you  the 
first  time  I  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you." 

To  be  sure,  as  Mrs.  Thrale  says,  if  folks  are  to  be  spoilt,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  so  pleasant  as  spoiling !  But  I  never  was  so  much  astonished, 
and  seldom  have  been  so  much  delighted,  as  by  this  attack  of  Mr.  Sheridan. 
Aflerwards  he  took  my  father  aside,  and  formally  repeated  his  opinion  that 
I  should  write  for  the  stage,  and  his  desire  to  see  my  play, — with  enco- 
miums  the  most  flattering  of  "  Evelina." 

And  now,  my  dear  Susy,  if  I  should  attempt  the  stage,  I  think  I  may  be 
fairly  acquitted  of  presumption,  and  however  I  may  fail,  that  I  was  strongly 
pressed  to  try  by  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  most  successful 
and  powerful  of  all  dramatic  living  authors,  will  abundantly  excuse  my 
temerity. 

In  short, — this  evening  seems  to  have  been  decisive ;  my  many  and  in- 
creasing scruples  all  gave  way  to  encouragement  so  warm,  from  so  ex- 
perienced a  judge,  who  is  himself  interested  in  not  making  such  a  request 
par  complaisance.  Some  time  afler.  Sir  Joshua  beckoned  to  Dr.  Warton 
to  approach  us,  and  said, 

"  Give  me  leave.  Miss  Bumey,  to  introduce  Dr.  Warton  to  you." 

We  both  made  our  reverences,  and  then  Sir  Joshua,  who  was  now  quite 
facetious,  said,  laughing, 

"  Come,  Dr.  Warton,  now  give  Miss  Bumey  your  opinion  of^ — something, 
— tell  her  what  is  your  opinion  of — a  certain  book." 

This  was  very  provoking  of  Sir  Joshua,  and  Dr.  Warton  seemed  as 
much  embarrassed  as  myself;  but,  afler  a  little  hesitation,  he  very  politely 
said, 

"  I  have  no  opinion  to  give — I  can  only  join  in  the  voice  of  the  public." 

I  have  no  more  time  nor  room  to  go  on,  or  I  could  write  you  a  folio  of 
the  conversation  at  supper,  when  every  body  was  in  spirits,  and  a  thousand 
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Stkbathaji ,  FKBKrjJiT. — I  hATe  been  kne  «i 
without  writing  a  word,  that  now  I  haidlT 
But  I  will  try  to  draw  op  a  ooocise  atamium  of 
fortnight,  and  then  endearoar  to  be  more  m 

Mrs.  Thrale  and  Dr.  Johnaon  Tied  with  each  other  9  !he  Liiiaigai  'sC 
their  reoeptioa  of  me.  Mr.  Thrale  was,  as  Qsaa!  ax  fac,  ^xM  wad  tors. 
but  soon,  as  usual  also,  warmed  into  smialiti. 

The  next  day  Sir  Philip  Jennings  CleHke  came.     H^  b  aocic  al  i  sua 

of  letters,  bat  extremely  well-bred,  nay,  eiegant,  in  hes  bbbb^t^  vui  masL" 

Ue  and  agreeable  in  his  conYersatioo.     He  is  a  pp^fejaed  mcaincy  Tnti.  vui 

very  active  and  zealous  in  the  opposition.     He  had,  whes  I  ctoft.  a  'siH  a 

agitetion  conoeming  contractors — too  long  a  mailer  to  explaEs 

-^biit  which  was  levelled  against  briberT  and  compeaGB  m  the 

tnd  which  he  was  to  make  a  motion  upon  in  the  Hm3s^  of  ConsoKas  'hs 

next  week. 

Mra  of  such  different  principks  as  Dr,  Johnmo  and  Sir  Phffipu  y«n  bbkt 
magiDe,  can  not  have  much  sympathy  or  corfiahry  in  dbexr  ^joaskl  ^ 
^Ates ;  however,  the  very  superior  abilities  of  the  Ibmer,  aad  the  RBHKrka^ 
Ue  good  breeding  of  the  latter,  have  kept  both  upon  ^ml  tenni ;  ^jnj^ 
they  have  had  several  arguments,  in  which  each  has'exertsd  bts  ^cimc 
fece  for  conquest. 

Tlie  heads  of  one  of  the  debates  I  must  try  to  reoKinlier,  hwaqae  I  ^nA 
he  sorry  to  forget  Sir  Philip  explained  his  bOl ;  Dr.  Johnsoo  a^  fim 
toofled  it ;  Mr.  Thrale  betted  a  guinea  the  motion  woold  vA  pass,  and  Sir 
Ruiip,  that  he  should  divide  a  hundred  and  fifty  upon  it. 

I  am  afraid,  my  dear  Susan,  you  already  trerobfc^  at  this  poiitieaJ  com. 
nieoceroeDt,  but  I  will  soon  have  done,  ibr  I  know  your  taste  too  well  to 
iiige  upon  this  theme. 

i^  Philip,  addressing  himself  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  hoped  she  wocdd  not 
the  Tories  to  warp  her  judgment,  and  told  me  he  hoped  my  (ather  had  wA 
tuoted  my  principles ;  and  then  be  further  expfauned  his  bdl,  and  iwleed 
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made  it  appear  so  equitable,  that  Mrs.  Thrale  gave  in  to  it,  and  wished  her 
husband  to  vote  for  it.  He  still  hung  back ;  but,  to  our  g^eral  surprise. 
Dr.  Johnson  having  made  more  particular  inquiries  into  its  merits,  first 
softened  towards  it,  and  then  declared  it  a  very  rati<Hial  and  fair  hill,  and 
joined  with  Mrs.  Thrale  in  soliciting  Mr.  Thrale's  vote. 

Sir  Philip  was,  and  with  very  good  reason,  quite  delighted.  He  opened 
upon  politics  more  amply,  and  freely  declared  his  opinions,  which  were  so 
strongly  against  the  government,  and  so  much  bordering  upon  the  republi- 
can principles,  that  Dr.  Johnson  suddenly  took  fire;  he  called  back  his 
recantation,  begged  Mr.  Thrale  not  to  vote  for  Sir  Philip's  bill,  and  grew 
very  animated  against  his  antagonist. 

*^  The  bill,"  said  he,  '<  ought  to  be  opposed  by  all  honest  men !  in  itself, 
and  considered  simply,  it  is  equitable,  and  I  would  forward  it ;  but  when  we 
find  what  a  faction  it  is  to  support  and  encourage,  it  ought  not  to  be 
listened  to.     All  men  should  oppose  it  who  do  not  wish  well  to  sedition !" 

These  and  several  other  expressions  yet  more  strong,  he  made  use  of; 
and  had  Sir  Philip  had  less  unalterable  politeness,  I  believe  they  would  have 
had  a  vehement  quarrel.  He  maintained  his  ground,  however,  with  calm- 
ness and  steadiness,  though  he  had  neither  argument  nor  wit  at  all  equal  to 
such  an  opponent. 

Dr.  Johnson  pursued  him  with  unabating  vigour  and  dexterity,  and  at 
length,  though  he  could  not  convince,  he  so  entirely  baffled  him,  that  Sir 
Philip  was  self-compelled  to  be  quiet — ^which,  with  a  very  good  grace,  he 
confessed. 

Dr.  Johnson  then,  recollecting  himself,  and  thinking,  as  he  owned  after- 
wards, that  the  dispute  grew  too  serious,  with  a  skill  all  his  own,  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  turned  it  to  burlesque ;  and  taking  Sir  Philip  by  the  hand 
at  the  moment  we  arose  after  supper,  and  were  separating  for  the  night, 

"  Sir  Philip,"  said  he,  "  you  are  too  liberal  a  man  for  the  party  to  which 
you  belong;  I  shall  have  much  pride  in  the  honour  of  converting  you;  for  I 
really  believe,  if  you  were  not  spoiled  by  bad  company,  the  spirit  of  faction 
would  not  have  possessed  you.  Go,  then,  sir,  to  the  House,  but  make  not 
your  motion !  Give  up  your  bill,  and  surprise  the  world  by  turning  to  the 
side  of  truth  and  reason.  Rise,  sir,  when  they  least  expect  you,  and  ad- 
dress your  fellow- patriots  to  this  purpose: — Gentlemen,  I  have,  for  many  a 
weary  day,  been  deceived  and  seduced  by  you.  I  have  now  opened  my 
eyes ;  I  see  that  you  are  all  scoundrels — the  subversion  of  all  government 
is  your  aim.  Grentlemen,  I  will  no  longer  herd  among  rascals  in  whose 
infamy  my  name  and  character  must  be  included.  I  therefore  renounce 
you  all,  gentlemen,  as  you  deserve  to  be  renounced." 

Then,  shaking  his  hand  heartily,  he  added, 

"  Go,  sir,  go  to  bed ;  meditate  upon  this  recantation,  and  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing a  more  honest  man  than  you  laid  down." 

Now  I  must  try  to  be  rather  more  minute.  On  Thursday,  while  my  dear 
father  was  here,  who  should  be  announced  but  Mr.  Murphy ;  the  man  of  all 
other  strangers  to  me  whom  1  most  longed  to  see. 

He  is  tall  and  well  made,  has  a  very  gentlemanlike  appearance,  and  a 
quietness  of  manner  upon  his  first  address  that,  to  me,  is  very  pleasing. 
His  face  looks  sensible,  and  his  deportment  is  perfectly  easy  and  polite. 

When  he  had  been  welcomed  by  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  had  gone  through  the 
reception-salutations  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  my  father,  Mrs.  Thrale,  advancing 
to  me,  said, 

*'  But  here  is  a  lady  I  must  introduce  to  you,  Mr.  Murphy :  here  is 
another  F.  B." 
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"  Indeed  P*  cried  he,  taking  my  hand ;  ^  is  this  a  sister  of  Miss  Brown^s  F* 

**  No,  no ;  this  is  Miss  Bumey." 

*^  What  !^  cried  be,  staring,  ^'  is  this — is  this — this  is  not  the  lady  thai — 
that—'' 

^  Yes,  but  it  is,"  answered  she,  laughing. 

**  No,  you  don't  say  so  ?     You  don't  mean  the  lady  that — ** 

^  Yes,  yes,  I  do ;  no  less  a  lady,  I  assure  you." 

He  then  said  he  was  very  ^ad  of  the  honour  of  seeing  me ;  and  I 
sneaked  away. 

When  we  came  up  stairs,  Mrs.  Hurale  charged  me  to  make  myself 
agreeable  to  Mr.  Murphy. 

^  He  may  be  of  use  to  you,  in  what  I  am  most  eager  ibr — yoar  writing 
a  play :  he  knows  stage  buaness  so  well ;  and  if  you  will  hot  take  a 
fiuicy  to  one  another,  he  may  be  more  able  to  serve  you  than  all  of  us  pot 
together.  My  ambition  is,  that  Johnson  should  write  your  prologue,  and 
Murphy  your  epilogue ;  then  I  shall  be  quite  happy." 

At  tea-time,  when  I  went  into  the  library,  I  found  Dr.  Johnson  reading, 
and  Mrs.  Thiale  in  close  conference  with  Mr.  Murphy. 

^  It  is  well.  Bliss  Bumey,"  said  the  latter,  ^  that  you  are  come,  (or  we 
were  abusing  you  most  vilely  ;  we  were  in  the  very  act  of  pullii^  you  to 


**  Don't  you  think  her  very  like  her  fatber  ?"  said  Mrs.  Thrale. 
^*  Yes :  but  what  a  sad  man  is  Dr.  Bumey,  for  running  away  so !  hcyw 
long  had  he  been  here  ?" 

Mrs.  Thrale. — Oh,  but  an  hour  or  two.  I  oAen  say  Dr.  Bumey  is  the 
most  of  a  male  coquet  of  any  man  I  know  ;  for  he  only  gives  one  enough 
of  his  company  to  excite  a  desire  for  more. 

Mr.  Muiphy. — ^Dr.  Bumey  is,  indeed,  a  most  extraordinary  man ;  I  think 
I  don't  know  such  another :  he  is  at  home  upon  all  subjects,  and  upon  all 
•o  agreeable !  he  is  a  wonderful  man  ! 

And  now  let  me  stop  this  conversation,  to  go  back  to  a  similar  one  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  who,  a  few  days  since,  when  Mrs.  Thrale  was  singing  our 
fktber's  praise,  used  this  expression : 
^  I  love  Bumey  :  my  heart  goes  out  to  meet  him  I" 
^  He  is  not  ungrateful  sir,"  cried  I ;  ^  for  most  heartily  does  he  love 
you." 
^  Does  he,  madam  7    I  am  surprised  at  that." 
*'  Why,  sir  ?  why  should  you  have  doubted  it  7" 

**  Because,  madam.  Dr.  Bumey  is  a  man  for  all  the  world  to  love ;  it  is 
but  natural  to  love  him." 

I  could  almost  have  cried  with  delight  at  this  cordial,  unlaboured  eloge. 
Another  time  he  said, 

^  I  much  question,  if  there  is,  in  the  world,  such  another  man  as  Dr. 
Bumey." 

But  to  return  to  the  tea-table. 

**  If  I,"  said  Mr.  Murphy,  looking  very  archly,  ^*  had  written  a  certain 
^— «  book  I  won't  name,  but  a  book  I  have  lately  read — ^I  would  next 
^  a  comedy." 

**  Good,"  cned  Mrs.  Thrale,  colouring  with  pleasure ;  **  do  you  think  so 

toor 

**  Yes,  indeed ;  I  thought  so  while  I  was  reading  it ;  it  struck  me  ie« 
JWedly." 

"Don't  look  at  me.  Miss  Bumey,"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale ;  **  for  this  is  no 
teig  of  mine.  Well,  I  do  wonder  what  Miss  Bumey  will  do  twenty  years 

▼OL.  I.  9 
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hence,  when  she  can  blush  no  more  ;  for  now  she  can  never  bear  the  name 
of  her  book." 

Mr.  Murphy. — Nay,  I  name  no  book  ;  at  least  no  author :  how  can  I, 
for  I  don't  know  the  author ;  there  is  no  name  given  to  it ;  I  only  say, 
whoever  wrote  that  book  ought  to  write  a  comedy.  Dr.  Johnson  might  write 
it  for  aught  I  know. 

F.  B.— Oh,  yes ! 

Mr.  Murphy. — Nay,  I  have  often  told  him  he  does  not  know  his  own 
strength,  or  he  would  write  a  comedy  ;  and  so  I  think. 

Dr.  Johnson  [laughing]. — Suppose  Burney  and  I  begin  together  T 

Mr.  Murphy. — ^Ah,  I  wish  you  would  !    I  wish  you  would  Beaumont  and 
'Fletcher  us ! 

F.  B. — My  father  asked  me,  this  morning,  how  my  head  stood.  If  he 
should  have  asked  me  this  evening,  I  don't  know  what  answer  I  must  have 
made. 

Mr.  Murphy. — I  have  no  wish  to  turn  any  body's  head  :  I  speak  what  I 
really  think  ,•— comedy  is  the  forte  of  that  book.  I  laughed  over  it  most 
violently :  and  if  the  author — ^I  won't  say  who  [all  the  time  looking  away 
from  me] — will  write  a  comedy,  I  will  most  readily,  and  with  great  pleasure, 
give  any  advice  or  assistance  in  my  power. 

"  Well,  now  you  are  a  sweet  man  !"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  looked  ready 
to  kiss  him.  "  Did  not  I  tell  you.  Miss  Burney,  that  Mr.  Murphy  was  the 
man  ?" 

Mr.  Murphy. — All  I  can  do,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do;  and  at  least,  I 
will  undertake  to  say  I  can  tell  what  the  sovereigns  of  the  upper  gallery  will 
bear :  for  they  are  the  most  formidable  part  of  an  audience.  I  have  had 
so  much  experience  in  this  sort  of  work,  that  I  believe  I  can  always  tell 
what  will  be  hissed  at  least.  And  if  Miss  Burney  will  write,  and  will  show 
me — 

Dr.  Johnson. — Come,  come,  have  done  with  this  now  ;  why  should  you 
overpower  her  ?  Let's  have  no  more  of  it.  I  don't  mean  to  dissent  from 
what  you  say ;  I  think  well  of  it,  and  approve  of  it ;  but  you  have  said 
enough  of  it. 

Mr.  Murphy,  who  equally  loves  and  reverences  Dr.  Johnson,  instantly 
changed  the  subject. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  delightful.  Mr.  Murphy  told  abundance  of 
most  excellent  stories ;  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  exceeding  good  humour ;  and 
Mrs.  Thrale  all  cheerfulness  and  sweetness. 

For  my  part,  in  spite  of  her  injunctions,  I  could  not  speak  ;  I  was  in  a 
kind  of  consternation.  Mr.  Murphy's  speeches,  flattering  as  they  were, 
made  me  tremble ;  for  I  cannot  get  out  of  my  head  the  idea  of  disgracing 
so  many  people. 

After  supper,  Dr.  Johnson  turned  the  discourse  upon  silent  folks— whether 
by  way  of  reflection  and  reproof,  or  by  accident,  I  know  not ;  but  I  do  know 
he  is  provoked  with  me  for  not  talking  more ;  and  I  was  afraid  he  was 
seriously  provoked  :  but,  a  little  while  ago,  I  went  into  the  music-room, 
where  he  was  ttte-d-tite  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  calling  me  to  him,  he  took 
my  hand,  and  made  me  sit  next  him,  in  a  manner  that  seemed  truly  afllec- 
tionate. 

"  Sir,"  cried  I,  "  I  was  much  afraid  I  was  going  out  of  your  favour !" 

"  Why  so  ?  what  should  make  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Why,  I  don't  know— my  silence,  I  believe.  I  began  to  fear  you  would 
give  me  up." 

"  No,  my  darling ! — ^my  dear  little  Burney,  no.    When  I  give  you  up—" 
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"  What  then,  sir  r  cried  Mrs.  Thrale. 

**  Why,  I  don't  know ;  for  whoever  could  give  her  up  would  deserre 
worse  than  I  can  say  ;  I  know  not  what  would  be  bad  enough.'^ 

Stsbatham ,  Tuesday. — On  my  return  hither,  my  dearest  Susy,  Mrs. 
Thrale  received  Dick  with  her  usual  kindness,  and  in  the  evening  we  went 
to  visit  the  P 's. 

Miss  Thrale,  Miss  P ,  and  myself,  after  tea,  retired  to  have  some  talk 

among  ourselves,  which  of  all  things  in  the  world,  is  most  stupid  with  these 

sort  of  misses  (I  mean  the  P \  not  Miss  Thrale),  and  we  took  Dick 

with  us,  to  make  sport. 

Dick,  proud  of  the  office,  played  the  bufibon  extremely  well,  and  our 

laughs  reaching  to  the  company-room,  we  were  followed  by  a  Mr.  D ,  a 

poor  half-witted  dei^man.  Dick  played  his  tricks  over  again,  and,  nuid 
with  spirits  and  the  applause  of  the  young  ladies,  when  be  had  done,  he 
clapt  Mr.  D on  the  back,  and  said, 

**  Come,  sir,  now  you  do  something  to  divert  the  ladies.^ 

**  No,  sir,  no ;  I  really  can't,*'  answered  he. 

"  What,  sir !"  cried  Dick,  **  not  if  the  ladies  request  you  !  why,  then 
you'll  never  do  for  Mr.  Smith !  You  ain't  half  so  clever  as  Mr.  Smith ; 
and  Fm  sure  you'll  never  be  a  Sir  Clement  Willoughby  !" 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ?     I  was  forced  to  turn  myself  quite  away, 

and  poor  Mr.  D was  thunderstruck  at  the  boy's  assurance.     When  he 

recovered  himself,  he  said  to  me, 

^  Ma'am,  this  is  a  very  fine  young  gentleman — pray  what  book  is  be  in  T" 

^  Do  you  mean  at  school,  sir  ?" 

**  No ;  I  mean  what  books  does  he  study  at  home  besides  his  granmiar  V* 

^  Indeed  I  don't  know  ;  you  must  examine  him." 

^  No  ?  don't  you  know  Latin,  ma'am  T* 

"*  No,  indeed  ;  not  at  all !" 

"Really!    WeU,  I  had  heard  you  did." 

I  wonder,  my  dear  Susy,  what  next  will  be  said  of  me  ! 
Yesterday,  at  night,  I  told  Dr.  Johnson  the  inquiry,  and  added  that  I 
attributed  it  to  my  being  at  Streatham,  and  supposed  the  folks  took  it  for 

granted  nobody  would  be  admitted  there  without  knowing  Latin,  at  least. 
"  No,  my  dear,  no,"  answered  he ;  "  the  man  thought  it  because  you 

Ittve  written  a  book — ^he  concluded  that  a  book  could  not  be  written  by  one 

▼bo  knew  no  Latin.     And  it  is  strange  that  it  should — but,  perhaps  you  60 

^Oiow  it — for  your  shyness,  and  slyness,  and  pretending  to  know  ncAhing, 

never  took  me  in,  whatever  you  may  do  with  others.    1  alwavs  knew  you 

for  a  toodling." 
At  our  usual  time  of  absconding,  he  would  not  let  us  go,  and  was  in 

%b  good-humour ;  and  when,  at  last,  Mrs.  Thrale  ahsoltOely  refused  to 

^y  any  longer,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said, 

**  Doo't  you  mind  her,  my  Uttle  Bumey ;  do  you  stay  whether  she  will 
or  not," 

So  away  went  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  lefl  us  to  a  UU-dAite. 

Now  I  had  been  considering  that  perhaps  I  ought  to  speak  to  him  of  my 
^  castle,  lest  hereafter  he  should  suspect  that  I  preferred  the  counsel  of 
^.  Murphy.  I  therefore  determined  to  take  this  opportunity,  and,  after 
^  general  nothings,  I  asked  if  he  would  permit  me  to  take  a  great  liberty 
Whlum? 

He  assented  with  the  most  encouraging  smile.    And  then  I  said, 

^  I  believe,  sir,  you  heard  part  of  what  passed  between  Mr.  Murphy  and 
^  the  other  evening,  concerning— a — a  comedy.    Now,  if  I  should  make 
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such  an  attempt,  would  you  be  so  good  as  to  allow  me  any  time  before 
Michaelmas,  to  put  it  in  the  coach,  for  you  to  look  over  as  you  go  to  town  V* 
"  To  be  sure,  my  dear ! — What,  have  you  begun  a  comedy  thenr* 
I  told  him  how  the  afiair  stood.  He  then  gave  me  advice  which  just  ac- 
corded with  my  wishes,  viz.  not  to  make  known  that  I  had  any  such  inten- 
tion ;  to  keep  my  own  counsel ;  not  to  whisper  even  the  name  of  it ;  to 
raise  no  expectations,  which  were  always  prejudicial,  and  finally,  to  have  it 
performed  while  the  town  knew  nothing  of  whose  it  was. 

I  readily  assured  him  of  my  hearty  concurrence  in  his  opinion ;  but  he 
somewhat  distressed  me  when  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Murphy  must  be  in  my 
confidence,  as  he  had  o^red  his  services,  by  desiring  he  might  be  the  last 
to  see  it. 

What  shall  I  do,  I  know  not,  for  he  has,  himself,  begged  to  be  the  first. 
Mrs.  Thrale,  however,  shall  guide  me  between  them.  He  spoke  highly  of 
Mr.  Murphy,  too,  for  he  really  loves  him.  He  said  he  would  not  have  it  in 
the  coach,  but  that  I  should  read  it  to  him  ;  however,  I  <5ould  sooner  drown 
or  hang ! 

When  I  would  have  ofiered  some  apology  for  the  attempt,  he  stopt  roe, 
and  desired  I  would  never  make  any. 

"  For,"  said  he,  "  if  it  succeeds,  it  makes  its  own  apology,  if  not — *^ 
*<  If  not,"  quoth  I,  "I  cannot  do  worse  than  Dr.  Groldsmith,  when  his  play 
failed, — go  home  and  cry  I" 

He  laughed,  but  told  me,  repeatedly  (I  mean  twice,  which,  for  him,  is  very 
remarkable)  that  I  might  depend  upon  all  the  service  in  his  power ;  and,  he 
added,  it  would  be  well  to  make  Murphy  the  last  judge,  "  for  he  knows  the 
stage,"  he  said,  "  and  I  am  quite  ignorant  of  it." 

Afterwards,  grasping  my  hand  with  the  most  afiectionate  warmth,  he  said, 
"  I  wish  you  success  !  I  wish  you  well !  my  dear  little  Bumey  I" 
When,  at  length,  I  told  him  I  could  stay  no  longer,  and  bid  him  good 
night,  he  said,  "  There  is  none  like  you,  my  dear  little  Bumey !  there  is 
none  like  you  ! — good  night,  my  darling  !" 

You,  my  dearest  Susy,  who  know  so  well  how  proud  I  am  of  his  kind- 
ness, will,  for  that  reason,  think  it  not  iil-bestowed :  but  I  very  often  and 
very  unafiectedly  wonder  at  it  myself. 

Yesterday  morning  Miss  Brown  made  a  visit  here  Mrs.  Thrale,  un- 
luckily, was  gone  to  town.  But  I  am  become  quite  intimate  with  her.  She 
is  a  most  good-humoured,  frank,  unaffected,  sociable  girl,  and  I  like  her 
very  much.  She  stayed,  I  believe,  three  hours.  We  had  much  talk  of 
Mr.  Murphy,  whom  she  adores,  and  whose  avowed  preference  of  her  to 
Miss  Streatfield  has  quite  won  her  heart.  We  also  talked  much  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  she  confessed  to  me  that  both  she  and  Miss  S.  S.  were  in 
fevers  in  his  presence,  from  apprehension. 

"  But,"  said  she,  "  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  asked  me,  some  time  ago, 
if  I  knew  you  ;  I  said  no,  for  then  I  had  not  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you; 
well,  said  she,  but  I  hear  Dr.  Johnson  is  quite  devoted  to  her ;  they  say 
that  he  is  grown  quite  polite,  and  waits  upon  her,  and  gets  her  her  chair, 
and  her  tea,  and  pays  her  compliments  from  morning  to  night.  I  was  quite 
glad  to  hear  it,  for  we  agreed  it  would  quite  harmonize  him." 

I  forgot  to  mention  that,  when  I  told  Dr.  Johnson  Mr.  Murphy's  kind 
offer  of  examining  my  plan,  and  the  several  rules  he  gave  me,  and  owned 
that  I  had  already  gone  too  far  to  avail  myself  of  his  obliging  intention,  he 
said  "  Never  mind,  my  dear, — ah !  you'll  do  without, — ^you  want  no  rules.'* 
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TuxsDAT   Night. — Before  they  went,  Mk  ^laQeat  ctnc      Jtrf. 
Thrale  prevailed  upon  ber  to  stmv  till  the  nexi  diT. 

I  find  her  a  very  amiable  girl,  and  eitrcmrfT  htnfHnrar^ :  mvt  «:  wim  is  I 
expected,  but  very  well ;  howerer,  had  she  aoc  chawnd  )»  ha^  " 
oomrooQ  an  edacatioo,  with  respect  to  lituatwe  or  jeaiaoBC.  I 
would  not  bare  made  her  way  among  the  wib  by  the  ixvt  oc 

parts. 

Mr.  Seward,  you  know,  told  rae  that  she  had  tca»  ac  oramaat.  m£  I 
begin  to  think  so  too,  for  when  Mrs.  Thiafe,  who  had  TPrmatiy  r-Jii  jmt  I 
abould  see  her  cry,  began  coaxing  her  to  ^ay,  and  Axias  '^Ifym.  n.  I 
shall  know  you  donH  kyfe  me  ao  weD  as  Lady  Cirihir  jhn  «  cry. 
Dot  loud  indeed,  nor  much,  bat  the  tean  came  iaae>  ber  e^^s.  wm  kiIjoc 
down  her  fine  ched^s. 

^  Come  hither.  Miss  Bumey,"  cried  Mn.  Thnie,  *^€amt  a^  see  Mbs 
Streatfield  cry  P* 

I  thou^t  it  a  mere  badinage.     I  went  to  diem,  km  when  I  anr  iKtL 
tears,  I  was  ahocked,  and  saying  ■*  No,  I  won  T  knk  «a  Mx£ 
fiigbtened,  lest  she  should  think  1  knghed  at  her,  whki 
openly,  that,  as  I  loki  her,  had  she  wer^rd  me  so,  I 
affronted  with  her  ever  aAer. 

Miss  Streatfidd,  however,  whether  from  a  samJntas  not  t»  ke 
froro  not  perceiving  there  was  any  room  for  taking  o&ntse,  ?^7  ww^ 
her  eyes,  and  was  perfectly  coiiyosed ! 

FROM  MI8B  F.  BCBXET,  TO  Ml.  CS^. 


The  kindness  and  honours  I  meet  with  from 
greater  than  I  can  mention  ;  sweet  Mrs.  Thnle  hnrdhr  ntfm  sk  %r  Vsrve 
her  a  moment ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  is  another  Daddy  Cnaf  to  wku  irx  kt  Mi 
a  partial  goodness  to  your  Fannikin,  that  has  ande  him  muc  ^  ^yme^KS!^ 
tive  sbortoess  <^  our  acquaintance,  and  treat  and  thcnk  «f  ae:  as  <9ae  -nrj 
had  long  laid  claim  to  him. 

If  you  knew  these  two  you  would  lov«  them,  or  I  don^ 
as  I  think  I  do.     Dr.  Johnson  has  more  fim,  and  rmmn\ 
of  nonsense  about  him,  than  almost  any  body  I  ever 
with  those  be  likes ;  fin*  otherwise,  be  can  be 
report  relates  him.    Mrs.  Thrale  hu  aD  that  puety  of 

■    belong 


enongby  and  I  am  finequently  seized  with  the  same  tinerimgand  rArzirMm  itsk 

as  those  with  which  I  have  ao  often  amaiyd  and  ■naia.ij  pivir  KjCy  f>^M^^ 

One  thing  let  me  not  omit  of  this  fhsiiaing  woman,  which  I  ^i^Kvt^  'm-'xl 

mkfjlk  vrith  you  in  her  fitvour;  her  political  duUiine  is  so  <»K£rT  Ijce 

yours,  that  it  is  never  started  bat  I  rxrkim,  ^  Dear,  om^am,  '4  wn  Dti^ 

Crisp  was  here,  I  believe  between  you,  you  wonid  en«k  mt:  tu^T    Ami 

thb  sympathy  <^  horrible  foresight  not  a  little  mnrribars  to  miii,  ber  v> 

bdieve  the  other  parts  of  speech  with  vrha^  I  regrie  her  uiut  vmmx  y^09^ 

She  wishes  very  much  to  know  you,  and  I  am  aitre  y^n  wf^M  mk  ^M 

comfortably ;  but  I  toki  her  what  a  vile  tasle  you  had  for  ilawfiBnij:  all  m^ 

acquaintance,  and  shirking  almost  aO  your  old  ones.    That  I  aasy  Miv^r  \0i 

among  the  latter,  heartily  hopes  my  dear  daddy's 

Ever  afiectianate  and  oblifi^ 

P-B, 
Best  love  to  Mrs.  Ham  and  dear  Etty. 
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FROM  MISS  F.  BURNET  TO  MR.  CRISP. 

StmOui,  Maj  4, 1779. 
Oh !  my  dear  daddy. 

Ah ! — alas! — wo  is  roe  * — ^In  what  terms  may  I  Tenture  to  approach  you  t 
I  doD^t  know,  but  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  guilty  I  fed.  I  haTe  a 
great  mind,  instead  of  tormenting  you  with  apologies,  and  worrying  myself 
with  devising  them,  to  tell  you  the  plain  honest,  literal  truth.  Indeed,  I 
have  no  other  way  any  chance  of  obtaining  your  forgiveness  for  my  long 
silence.  Honestly,  then,  my  time  has,  ever  since  the  receipt  of  your  most 
excellent  letter,  been  not  merely  occupied,  but  burthened,  with  much  em- 
ployment. I  have  lived  almost  wholly  at  Stieatham,  and  the  little  time  I 
have  spent  at  home,  has  been  divided  b^ween  indispensable  engagements, 
and  preparations  for  returning  hither. 

But  you  will  say  there  is  no  occasion  to  exert  much  honesty  in  owning 
this  much  ;  therefore  now  to  the  secret  of  the  disposal  of  my  private  hours. 
The  long  and  the  short  is,  I  have  devoted  them  to  wiiting,  and  I  have 
finished  a  play.  I  must  entreat  you,  my  dearest  daddy,  to  keep  this  com- 
munication to  yourself,  or,  at  least,  if  you  own  it  to  Kitty,  whose  long 
friendship  for  me  I  am  sure  deserves  my  confidence,  make  her  vow  not  to 
reveal  it  to  any  body  whatsoever. 

This  is  no  capricious  request,  as  I  will  explain ;  my  own  secret  inclina- 
tion leads  me  forcibly  and  involuntarily  to  desire  concealment ;  but  that  is 
not  all,  for  Dr.  Johnson  himself  enjoins  it ;  he  says,  that  nothing  can  do 
80  much  mischief  to  a  dramatic  work  as  previous  expectation,  and  that  my 
wisest  way  will  be  to  endeavour  to  have  it  performed  before  it  is  known, 
except  to  the  managers,  to  be  written. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  you  decline  my  three  characters  at  a  time,  as  I 
have  nothing  better  to  offer  you.  Journal  I  have  kept  none,  nor  had  any 
time  for  such  sort  of  writing.  In  my  absence  from  Susan,  I  have,  indeed, 
occasionally  made  essays  in  that  style ;  but  they  are  very  imperfect,  un- 
certain, and  abrupt.  However,  such  sketches  as  she  has  had  I  will  borrow 
of  her  for  you,  if,  after  all  my  transgression,  you  are  not  sick  both  of  me 
and  my  afl^irs. 

The  paragraph  you  saw  in  the  papers  concerning  a  lady's  first  attempt 
in  the  dramatic  walk,  meant  a  Miss  Richardson  of  Tower  Hill,  who  has 
just  brought  out  a  play  called  "  The  Double  Deception." 

I  wish  with  all  my  heart  it  was  in  my  power  to  take  a  trip  to  Chesington 
for  a  few  days ;  I  have  so  many  things  I  long  to  talk  over,  and  I  wish  so 
sincerely  to  see  you  again.  The  homely  home,  as  you  call  it,  will  never 
be  forgotten  while  I  keep  aloof  from  my  last  home. 

But  I  forgot  to  mention,  that  another  and  a  very  great  reason  for  secrecy 
in  regard  to  my  new  attempt,  is  what  you  have  yourself  mentioned— avoid- 
ing the  interference  of  the  various  Msecenases  who  would  expect  to  be  con- 
sulted. Of  these,  I  could  not  confide  in  one  without  disobliging  all  the  rest ; 
and  I  could  not  confide  in  all,  without  having  the  play  read  all  over 
the  town  before  it  is  acted.  Mrs.  Montagu,  Mrs.  Greville,  Mrs.  Crewe,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  and  many  inferior  &c.'s,  think  they 
have  an  equal  claim,  one  with  the  other,  to  my  confidence :  and  the  conse- 
quence of  it  all  would  be,  that,  instead  of  having  it,  in  your  words,  all  my 
own,  and  all  of  a  piece,  every  body  would  have  a  stroke  at  it,  and  it  would 
become  a  patchwork  of  all  my  acquaintance.  The  only  way  to  avoid  this, 
is  to  keep  to  myself  that  such  a  thing  exists.  Those  to  whom  I  have 
owned  it  seem  all  of  the  same  opinion,  and  I  am  resolutely  determined  to 
own  it  no  more. 
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**  Evetina"  oontmim  to  adl  in  a  moat  womfaful  nmaatu  ;  a  fimtk 
edition  is  piepaiJBg,  with  cots,  designed  by  Ifoitimei  jaA  bdbve  ht  dM, 
and  eiecuted  by  Hall  and  Bartoloszi. 

JOURNAL  RBSUXEa 

Qnoa  ^oTe,  my  dearest  Sosy,  I  wiO  attpmpt  joamaliaBg,  and 
BCCOiMag  to  my  promise,  to  keep  op  snmpfhing  of  tbe  kini 
aenoe,  however  brief  and  curtailed. 

We  took  up  Sir  Philip  Jennings  Gierke  at  so 
way,  and  two  armed  men  met  us  at  the  PiocadSlT  tmnpihr, 
goaided,  we  got  there  very  sale,  but  not  till  past  ooe  in  the  moraoK.     Str 
Philip  k^  us  the  next  day  at  noon,  but  we  shall  see  him 
return  from  Brighthelmstone. 

To-day,  while  Mrs.  Thrale  was  chatting  with  me  in 
Bir.  Murphy  drive  into  the  coort-yaxd.     D^wn  stain  flew  Mn.  nzak,  bat, 
in  a  few  minutes,  up  she  flew  again,  crying, 

^  Mr.  Murphy  is  crazy  for  your  play— he  woo^  let  me  reit  fcr 
pray  let  me  run  away  with  the  first  act." 

Little  as  I  like  to  have  it  seen  in  this  unfinisfaed  stale,  she  was  too 
to  be  resisted,  so  off*  she  made  with  it. 

I  did  not  show  my  phiz  till  I  was  suimncied  to  ifianer.  Mr.  Hsrykw^ 
probaUy  out  of  flummery,  made  us  wak  some  nwnnifs,  aad  when  he  ^ 
come,  said, 

**  I  had  much  ado  not  to  keep  yon  all  koger,  br  I  eodd  haxdh-  ^ 
away  from  some  new  acquaintances  I  was  just  making." 

As  he  could  not  stay  to  deep  here,  he  had  only  time,  after  tfiaaer,  to 
finish  the  first  act.  He  was  pleased  to  commend  it  pett  Ubnalhr ;  he 
pointed  out  two  places  where  he  thinks  I  might  enlarge,  hot  has  noe 
dsed  one  word ;  on  the  contrary,  the  dialogue  he  has  hoooored  with  lagfc 
praise. 

So  fiur  is  wdl :  what  may  be  yet  to  come,  I  know  not.  Further  par* 
ticulars  I  shall  write  to  my  dear  Padre  himself. 

O— 4iut — shall  1  tell  you  something  ? — ^yes,  though  you  won^  care  a  fig; 
but  I  have  had  my  lesson  in  Latin.  Th.  Johnson  tntored  Mm  Umle 
while  I  was  with  you,  and  was  set  off*  for  IauA£M  beibre  I  came ;  boc 
Mrs.  Thrale  attended  the  lecture,  and  has*told  me  every  word  of  k  dbe 
could  recollect :  so  we  must  both  be  ready  ibr  him  against  his  Rtsm.  I 
heartily  wish  I  rejoiced  more  sincerely  in  this  daMcal  piaa.  Bat  the 
truth  is,  I  have  more  fear  of  the  malignity  whidi  wiD  felk/w  its  yss^ 
known,  than  delight  in  what  advantages  it  may  aflbrd.  AH  my  ddight, 
indeed,  is  that  this  great  and  good  man  should  timik  me  worthy  hai  iostrie- 
tions. 

I  have  not  had  a  moment  fer  writing,  my  dear  Susy,  snce  1  came  hstiWir^ 
tfll  now,  for  we  have  been  perpetuaUy  engaged  either  with  fights  or  «»m» 
pany ;  for  notwithstanding  this  is  not  the  season,  here  are  folks  eiK«gb  to 
fill  up  time  frc»n  morning  to  evening. 

The  road  from  Strea^Jiam  hither  is  beautiful :  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Miss  Thrtle, 
and  Miss  Susan  Thrale,  and  I,  travelled  in  a  coach,  with  four  hr/nKs,  and 
two  of  the  servants  in  a  chaise,  besides  two  men  on  horseback ;  so  a« 
were  obliged  to  stop  for  some  time  at  three  places  on  the  road. 

Reigate,  the  first  town,  is  a  very  old,  half>ruined  borough,  in  a  nkm 
neglected  condition.    A  high  hilly  leading  to  it,  affimled  a  very  fiiMr  proa- 
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pect,  of  the  Malvern  Hill  nattne,  though  inferior.    We  amuaed  onradvea ,  j, 
while  we  waited  here,  at  a  bookaeller's  shop,  where  Mr^  Ourale  ioquiied-if 
they  had  got  the  book  she  had  recomroended  lo  them  I  ^-liBi,  ma'am/^  wnm 
the  answer,  **  and  it's  always  out, — the  ladies  liko  it  Tastly."    I  mf^poaej 
need  not  tell  you  what  it  was  ? 

At  Cockfield,  which  is  in  Sussex,  and  but  limteea  miles  tienee,  we 
dined.  It  is  a  clean  and  pretty  town,  and  we  passed  all  tfA-tilDe  we 
rescued  from  eating  in  the  church3rard,  where  I  copied  ibor  epll^hs  in 
my  tablets, — and  you  shall  have  them. 

First: 

Lord,  thoa  bast  pointed  oat  mj  fife 

In  len|;th  moch  fike  a  span ; 
HjMgew^  Dolhiiv  imto  thee. 

So  ?am  IS  every  man. 


The  second  was: 


An  indol^pent  hnsband,  and  fnend  sineere. 
And  a  neigfaboorlj  man  lies  buried  here. 


The  third  was  upon  a  young  wife : 

Not  twelve  months  were  passed  after  our  wedding  day. 

But  death  in  come,  and  from  a  kmng  husband  took  me  away. 

The  fourth,  upon  a  young  couple  who  both  died  soon  afler  marriage : 

Repent  in  time,  make  no  delay. 

We  after  each  other  were  soon  called  away. 

So,  you  see,  the  dabblers  have  not  been  idle  in  the  noUe  town  of 
Cuckfield. 

The  view  of  the  South  Downs  from  Cuckfield  to  this  place  is  very  curious 
and  singular.  We  got  home  by  about  nine  o^cIock.  Mr.  Thralc's  house  is 
in  West  Street,  which  is  the  court  end  of  the  town  here  as  well  as  in 
London.  'Tis  a  neat,  small  house,  and  I  have  a  snug,  comfortable  room  to 
myself.  The  sea  is  not  many  yards  from  our  windows.  Our  journey  was 
delightfully  pleasant,  the  day  being  heavenly,  the  roads  in  fine  order,  the 

prospects  charming,  and  every  body  good-humoured  and  cheerful. 

«  #  *  *  *  * 

Thursday. 

Wo  pass  our  time  here  most  delectably.  This  dear  and  most  sweet 
family  grow  daily  more  kind  to  me ;  and  all  of  them  contrive  to  make  me 
of  so  much  consequence,  that  I  can  now  no  more  help  being  easy  than,  till 
lately,  I  could  help  being  embarrassed.  Mrs.  Thrale  has,  indeed,  from  the 
first  moment  of  our  ac(|uaintance,  been  to  me  all  my  heart  could  wish ;  and 
now  her  husband  and  daughter  gain  ground  in  my  good  grace  and  favour 
every  day. 

Just  Ixiforo  wo  went  to  dinner,  a  chaise  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  from  it 
issued  Mr.  Murphy.  He  met  with  a  very  joyful  reception  ;  and  Mr.  Thrale, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  said  he  was  '*  a  good  fellow  :''  for  he  nmkes  it 
n  sort  of  rule  to  salute  him  with  the  title  of  "  scoundrel,"  or  "  rascal.*' 
'ilioy  aro  very  old  friends  ;  and  I  question  if  Mr.  Thrale  loves  any  man  so 
wHI. 

I  111  nindo  mo  many  very  flattering  speeches,  of  his  eagerness  to  go  on  with 
my  pliiy,  to  know  what  became  of  the  several  characters,  and  to  what  place 
I  Mhnuld  nrxt  conduct  them  ;  assuring  me  that  the  first  act  had  run  in  his 
hw<il  uvor  Minoo  ho  had  road  it. 


•-t 
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In  the  evening  we  ill  adjoarned  to  Major  H 's,  where,  besides 

tfwafiunily,  we  iimMi  Lord  Mqpdaunt,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough, — 
a  pielCy  languk^  tainiah  young  man ;  Mr.  Fisher,  who  is  said  to  be  a 
achohir,  bal  is  nothing  afeminting  as  a  gentleman ;  young  Fltzgnald,  as 
much  fhe  f/Hbiig  as  ever ;  and  Mr.  Lucius  Concannon. 

Mr.  Mi^k^y  was  the  Ufe  of  the  party  :  he  was  in  good  spirits,  and  ex- 
treioely^  ante Auning :  he  told  a  million  of  stones,  admirably  well ;  but 
stories  non't  do  upon  paper,  therefore  I  shall  not  attempt  to  present  you  with 
them. 

This  morning,  as  soon  as  breakfiist  was  over,  Mr.  Murpby  said,  "  I  most 
now  go  to  the  seat  by  the  sea-side,  with  my  new  set  of  »^tnmt»nr^^  finxn 
whom  I  expect  no  little  entertainment** 

''  Ay,'*  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  ">  and  there  youll  find  us  all !  I  beliefe  this 
rogue  means  me  for  Zatfy  SmaUer ;  but  BSrs.  Voluble  must  spenk  the 
epilogue,  Mr.  Murphy.** 

**  That  must  depend  upon  who  performs  the  part,**  answered  he. 

**  Don*t  talk  of  it  now,**  cried  I,  ^  for  Mr.  Thrale  knows  nothing  of  it." 

**  I  think,**  cried  Mr.  Murphy,  ^  you  mi^t  touch  upon  his  character  in 
*  Censor.* " 

''  Ay,**  cried  Mr.  Thrale,  ^  I  expect  a  knock  some  time  or  other ;  bat, 
when  it  comes,  I'll  carry  all  my  myrmidons  to  catcall  it  !** 

Mr.  Murphy  then  made  me  fetch  him  the  second  act,and  mardied  off  with  it. 

We  had  a  very  grand  dinner  to-day  (though  nothing  to  a  Streatham 
dinner)  at  the  Slup  Tavern,  where  the  officers  mess,  to  which  we  were 
invited  by  the  major  and  captain.    All  the  officers  I  have  mentiooed,  and 

three  or  four  more,  the  H 's.  Miss  Forth,  Lord  Mordaunt,  Messiears 

Murphy,  Fisher,  and  Fitzgerald,  Dr.  Delap,  and  our  own  party,  made  an 
immensely  formidable  appearance. 

Dt.  Delap  arrived  in  the  morning,  and  is  to  stay  two  days.  He  is  too 
silent  for  me  to  form  much  judgment  of  his  companionable  talents,  and  his 
appearance  is  snug  and  reserved.  Mrs.  Thrale  is  reading  his  play,  and  likes 
it  much.  It  is  to  come  out  next  season.  It  is  droll  enough  thai  there  should 
be,  at  this  time,  a  tragedy  and  comedy  in  exactly  the  same  situation,  placed 
accidentally  in  the  same  house. 

We  afterwards  went  on  the  parade,  where  the  soldiers  were  musterii^,  and 
found  Captain  Fuller's  men  all  half  intoxicated,  and  laughing  so  violently  as 
we  passed  by  them,  that  they  could  hardly  stand  upright.  The  captain 
stormed  at  them  most  angrily ;  but,  turning  to  us,  said,  ^  These  poor  fellows 
have  just  been  paid  their  arrears,  and  it  is  so  unusual  to  them  to  have  a  six* 
pence  in  their  pockets,  that  they  know  not  how  to  keep  it  there.** 

The  wind  being  extremely  high,  our  caps  and  gowns  were  blown  about 
most  abominably;  and  this  increased  the  risibility  of  the  merry  light 
infantry.  Captain  Fuller*s  desire  to  keep  order  made  me  laugh  as  much  as 
the  men*s  incapacity  to  obey  him  ;  for,  finding  our  flying  drapery  provoked 
their  mirth,  he  went  up  to  the  biggest  grinner,  and,  shaking  him  violently 
by  the  shoulders,  said, ''  What  do  you  laugh  fbr,  sirrah  ?  do  you  \au^  at 
the  ladies  ?**  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  given  the  reprimand,  it  struck  him  to 
be  so  ridiculous,  that  he  was  obliged  to  turn  quick  round,  and  commit  the 
very  fiuilt  he  was  attacking  most  furiously. 

I  broke  oflT  where  we  were  all  assembled  on  Thursday, — which,  by  the 
way,  is  exactly  opposite  to  the  inn  in  which  Charies  II.  hid  himself  s(\eT  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  previous  to  his  escaping  from  the  kingdom.  So  I  fail 
not  to  look  at  it  with  loyal  satisfaction:  and  his  black-wigged  majesty 
has,  from  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  been  its  sign. 
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After  tea,  the  bishop,  his  lady.  Lord  Mordaant,  and  Mrs.  H  seated 

themselves  to  play  at  whist ;  and  Mr.  Murphy,  coming  up  to  me,  said, 

'^  I  have  had  no  opportunity-,  Miss  Bumey  to  tell  you  dow  much  I  have 
been  entertained  this  morning,  but  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you  about 
it  ?  I  am  extremely  pleased  with  it,  indeed.  The  dial<^;ue  is  charming ; 
and  the — ^" 

"  What's  that?"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale,  "Mr.  Murphy  always  fliitiiig  with 
Miss  Bumey  ?     And  here,  too,  where  ever}-  body's  watched  !*• 

And  she  cast  her  eyes  towards  Mrs.  H ,  who  is  as  censorious  a 

country  lady  as  ever  locked  up  all  her  ideas  in  a  country  town.  She  has 
told  us  sneering  anecdotes  of  every  woman  and  every  officer  in  Bright- 
helmstone. 

Mr.  Murphy,  checked  by  Mrs.  Thrale's  exclamation,  stopt  the  conversa- 
tion, and  said  he  must  run  away,  but  would  return  in  half  an  hour. 

**  Don't  expect,  however,  Miss  Bumey,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  bring  with  me 
what  you  are  thinking  of;  no,  I  can't  part  with  it  yet!" 

**  What !  at  it  again  !"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale.  "  This  flirting  is  incessant ; 
but  it's  all  to  Mr.  Murphy's  credit." 

Mrs.  Thrale  told  me  afterwards,  that  she  made  these  speeches  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  company  from  our  subject ;  for  that  she  found  they  were 
all  upon  the  watoh  the  moment  Mr.  Murphy  addressed  me,  and  that  the 
bishop  and  his  lady  almost  threw  down  their  cards,  from  eagerness  to  dis- 
cover what  he  meant. 

I  am  now  more  able  to  give  you  some  sketch  of  Dr.  Delap ;  and  as  he  is 
coming  into  the  world  next  winter,  in  my  own  walk,  and,  like  me,  for  the 
first  time,  you  may  shake  us  together  when  I  have  drawn  him,  and  conjec- 
ture on  fates. 

He  is  commonly  and  naturally  grave,  silent,  and  absent ;  but  when  any 
subject  is  once  begun  upon  which  he  has  any  thing  to  say,  he  wx)rks  it 
threadbare,  yet  hardly  seems  to  know,  when  all  is  over,  what,  or  whether 
any  thing,  has  passed.  He  is  a  man,  as  I  am  told  by  those  who  know,  of 
deep  learning,  but  totally  ignorant  of  life  and  manners.  As  to  his  person 
and  appearance,  they  arc  much  in  the  John-trot  style.  He  seems  inclined 
to  be  particularly  civil  to  me ;  but  not  knowing  how,  according  to  the  gene- 
ral forms,  he  has  only  shown  his  inclination  by  perpetual  offers  to  help  me 
at  dinner,  and  repeated  exclamations  at  my  not  eating  more  profusely. 

So  much  for  my  brother  dramatist. 

The  supper  was  very  gay :  Mrs.  Thrale  was  in  high  spirits,  and  her  wit 
flashed  with  incessant  brilliancy;  Mr.  Murphy  told  several  stories  with 
admirable  humour ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  was  a  worthy  third  in 
contributing  towards  general  entertainment.  He  turns  out  most  gaily  socia- 
ble.    Mrs.  H.  was  discussed,  and  poor  lady,  not  very  mercifully. 

Mrs,  Thrale  said  she  lived  upon  Steyn,  for  the  pleasure  of  viewing,  all 
day  long,  who  walked  with  who,  how  often  the  same  persons  were  seen 
together,  and  what  visits  were  made  by  gentlemen  to  ladies,  or  ladies  to 
gentl(>inen. 

"She  often  tells  me,"  said  the  captain,  "of  my  men.  *0h,'  she  says, 
*  Captain  Fuller,  your  men  are  always  after  the  ladies !'  " 

"  Nay,"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  I  should  have  thought  the  officers  might 
liave  cr)nt(^nt(^d  her ;  but  if  she  takes  in  the  soldiers  too,  she  must  have  busi- 
ness (fnough !" 

"Oh,  hIio  gets  no  satisfaction  by  her  complaints ;  for  I  only  say,  *  Why, 
ma'atu,  we  are  all  young ! — all  young  and  gay ! — and  how  can  we  do 
better  than  follow  the  ladies  V  " 
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"  Afler  all,**  returned  Mrs.  Thrale,  « I  believe  ahe  can  talk  of  nothing 
else,  and  therefore  we  must  forgive  her." 

Friday,  May  38. 

In  the  rooming  "before  breakfast,  came  Dr.  Delap ;  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  in 
ambiguous  terms,  complimented  him  upon  his  play,  and  expressed  her  wish 
that  she  might  tell  me  of  it;  upon  which  hint  he  instantly  took  the  manu- 
script from  his  pocket,  and  presented  it  to  me,  begging  me  at  the  same  time, 
to  tell  him  of  any  faults  that  I  might  meet  with  in  it. 

There,  Susy !  am  I  not  grown  a  grand  person ;  not  merely  looked  upon 
as  a  writer,  but  addressed  as  a  critic !     Upon  my  word  this  is  fine ! 

By  the  way,  it  is  really  amazing  the  fatigue  these  militia  officers  go 
through,  without  compulsion  or  interest  to  spur  them.  Major  H.  is  a  man 
of  at  least  6000/.  a  year,  and  has  a  noble  seat  in  this  county,  and  quits  ease, 
pleasure,  retirement  in  the  country,  and  public  diversions  in  London,  to  take 
the  charge  of  the  Sussex  militia !  Captain  Fuller,  too,  has  an  estate  of 
4000/.  or  5000/.  a  year, — is  but  just  of  age, — has  figure,  understanding, 
education,  vivacity,  and  independence, — ^and  yet  voluntarily  devotes  almost 
all  his  time,  and  almost  all  his  attention,  to  a  company  of  light  infantry ! 

Instances  such  as  these,  my  dear  Susy,  ought  to  reconcile  all  the  penny- 
less  sons  of  toil  and  industry  to  their  cares  and  labours ;  since  those  whom 
affluence  invites  to  all  the  luxuries  of  indolence,  sicken  of  those  very  gifls 
which  the  others  seem  only  to  exist  to  procure. 

As  soon  as  we  returned  home,  I  seized  Dr.  Delap's  play.  It  is  called 
"  Macaria.'*  Mr.  Thrale,  who  frequently  calls  me  Queen  Didoy  from  a 
notion  that  I  resemble  an  actress  in  France  who  performed  that  part,  and 
from  a  general  idea  of  my  having  a  theatrical  turn,  was  mightily  diverted  at 
this  oddly-timed  confidence  of  Dr.  Delap,  and,  tapping  at  my  door,  called 
out,  "  (^ieen  Dido^  what !  rehearsing  still  1  Why,  I  think  you  should  tip 
the  doctor  the  same  compliment !" 

I  could  only  read  the  first  act  before  dinner.  Mrs.  Thrale  came  to  me 
while  I  was  dressing,  and  said,  ^*  Murphy  is  quite  charmed  with  your 
second  act :  he  says  he  is  sure  it  will  do,  and  more  than  do.  He  has  been 
talking  of  you  this  half  hour :  he  calls  you  a  sly  designing  body,  and  says 
you  look  all  the  people  through  most  wickedly :  he  watches  you,  and  vows 
he  has  caught  you  in  the  fact.  Nobody  and  nothing,  he  says,  escapes  you, 
and  you  keep  looking  round  for  characters  all  day  long.  And  Dr.  Delap 
has  been  talking  of  you." 

^  I  hope  he  does  not  suspect  the  play  ?'* 

"  Why,  he  would  not  tell !" 

"  Oh,  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  put  it  in  his  power !" 

**  Why,  he's  such  an  absent  creature,  that  if  he  were  to  hear  it  to-day  he 
would  forget  it  to-morrow." 

**  No,  as  he  is  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit  himself  at  this  very^ime,  I 
believe  he  would  remember  it." 

"  Well,  it's  too  late,  however,  now,  for  he  knows  it :  but  I  did  not  tell  him ; 
Murphy  did ;  he  broke  out  into  praises  of  the  second  act  before  him.  But 
hell  tell  nobody,  depend  upon  it,"  continued  she :  *^  it  only  put  him  upon 

king  one  a  hundred  questions  about  you,  and  singing  your  praise ;  he  has 
me  all  the  morning  about  your  family,  and  how  many  sisters  and 
brothers  you  have,  and  if  you  were  Dr.  Bumey's  daughter,  and  a  million 
moie  inquiries." 
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During  dinner,  I  observed  that  Mr.  Murphy  watched  roe  almost  inces- 
santly, with  such  archness  of  countenance  that  I  could  hardly  look  at  him ; 
and  Dr.  Delap  did  the  same,  with  an  earnestness  of  gravity  that  was  truly 
solemn, — till  Mr.  Murphy,  catching  my  eye,  said, 

"  We  have  been  talking  of  you — ^ask  Mrs.  Thrale  what  I  say  of  you — ^I 
have  found  out  your  schemes,  shy  as  you  are.  Dr.  Delap,  too,  heard  how 
I  discovered  you." 

'*  Oh,  but  Dr.  Delap,"  answered  Mrs.  Thrale,  '*  is  the  best  man  in  the 
world  for  discoveries, — for  he'll  forget  every  word  by  to-morrow, — shan't 
you,  Dr.  Delap  ?" 

"  Not  Miss  iBurney  I"  cried  the  doctor,  gallantly,  "  I'm  sure  I  shan't 
forget  Miss  Bumey !" 

When  Mrs.  Thrale  gave  the  signal  for  our  leaving  the  gentlemen,  Dr. 
Delap,  as  I  past  him,  said  in  a  whisper, ''  Have  you  read  it  1" 

"  No,  not  quite." 

«  How  do  you  like  it  ?" 

I  could  make  but  one  answer.  How  strangely  ignorant  of  the  world  is 
this  good  clergyman,  to  ask  such  a  question  so  abruptly  ! 

We  were  engaged  to  finish  the  evening  at  Major  Holroyd's,  but  as  I    » 
feared  hurting  Dr.  Delap  by  any  seeming  indifference,  I  begged  Mrs.  Thrale 
to  let  me  stay  at  home  till  I  had  read  his  play,  and,  therefore,  the  rest  of 
the  party  went  before  me. 

I  had,  however,  only  three  acts  in  my  possession.  The  story  is  of  the 
daughter  and  widow  of  Hercules  ; — and,  indeed,  I  liked  the  play  much  better 
than  I  expected  to  do.  The  story  b  such  as  renders  the  author's  ignorance 
of  common  life  and  manners  not  very  material,  since  the  characters  are  of 
the  heroic  age,  and  therefore  require  more  classical  than  worldly  knowledge, 
and,  accordingly,  its  only  resemblance  is  to  the  tragedies  of  .^schylus  and 
Sophocles. 


Saturday,  May  29. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  kind  Mrs.  Thrale  brought  me  your  letter, 
saying,  "  Here — here's  news  from  home  !  My  master  would  have  had  me 
keep  it  till  breakfast ;  but  I  told  him  he  did  not'  love  you  so  well  as  I  did ; 
he  vowed  that  was  not  true, — but  it's  plain  it  was,  for  I  was  in  most  haste 
to  make  you  happy." 

After  breakfjist,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Thrale  took  me  to  Widget's,  the  milliner 
and  library-woman  on  the  Steyn.  After  a  little  dawdling  conversation. 
Captain  Fuller  came  in  to  have  a  little  chat.  He  said  he  had  just  gone 
through  a  great  operation — *•  I  have  been,"  he  said,  "  cutting  off  the  hair  of 
all  my  men." 

"  And  why  ?" 

^'  Why,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ordered  that  it  should  be  done,  and  the 
fellows  swore  that  they  would  not  submit  to  it, — so  I  was  forced  to  be  the 
operator  myself.  I  told  them  they  would  look  as  smart  again  when  they 
got  on  their  caps  ;  but  it  went  much  against  them ;  they  vowed,  at  first,  they 
would  not  bear  such  usage ;  some  said  they  would  sooner  be  run  through 
the  body,  and  others,  that  the  duke  should  as  soon  have  their  heads.  I  told 
them  I  would  soon  try  that,  and  fell  to  work  myself  with  them." 

"  And  how  did  they  bear  it  ?" 

*'  Oh,  poor  fellows,  with  great  good-nature,  when  they  found  his  honour 
was  their  barber :  but  I  thought  proper  to  submit  to  hear  all  their  oaths, 
and  all  their  jokes ;  for  they  had  no  other  comfort  but  to  hope  I  should  have 
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enoogfaof  itfandsochaortof  wit.    TTiree  or  ibar  of  them,  iMivevn, 
but  I  shall  find  them  out.     I  told  them  I  had  a  good  mind  lo  cut  wax 
hair  off  too,  and  then  they  would  have  a  Captain  Crop.     I  AaM 
them  to-mc»Tow  with  a  present  of  new  feathers  for  all  their  capa.** 

Presently  we  were  joined  hy  Dr.  Deiap  and  Mr.  Murphy.    TWt 
taking  me  aside,  said, 

''  Has  Mrs.  Thrale  told  you  what  I  said  T 

*^  I  don't  know, — she  has  told  me  some  odd  sort  o^ — nntwrnif,  I 
going  to  say." 

^'  But  do  you  know  the  name  I  have  settled  to  call  too  Inr  f* 

**  No.** 

**  Mis§  Slyboots  ! — that  is  exactly  the  thing  1 — Oh,  yoa  are  a  wicked 
—I  have  found  you  out !" 

^  Oh,  to  be  sure  ! — but  pray,  now,  dooH  tell  such  a  name  ahoi^  for  if 
you  give  it,  it  will  soon  spread." 

Then  he  begun  upon  the  second  act ;  but  I  feared  being  saipertgd,  and  rtoie 
away  from  him. 

Difierent  occupations,  in  a  short  time  called  away  all  cm  gntfifipf  hit 
Dt.  Delap ;  and  he,  seating  himself  next  me,  began  to  <|iKatioii  me  ahotf 
his  tragedy.  I  soon  said  all  I  wanted  to  say  upon  the  mahfacL,  and,  fcoa 
after,  a  great  deal  more, — but  not  soon  after  was  be  safirffrf ;  he  nJUmiMBi 
to  the  same  thing  a  million  of  times,  asked  the  same  (qwarifTi,  riarard  tike 
same  compliments,  and  worked  at  the  same  psMigrs,  till  I  abBoal  feii 
with  the  sound  of  the  same  words ;  and  at  last,  with  a 
was  left  me,  I  contrived  to  make  Miss  Thrale  propoae  a  walk  cm  ik^ 
and  crawling  out  of  the  shop,  I  sou^it^— and  found, — vevival  frooi  lie 
breezes.  Yet  not  before  he  had  planned  a  meeting  at  StreathaiL  wji^rt  a 
council,  composed  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Mar|rfiy,  and  Mfl  Tkxaie,  ate  ft>  wk 
upoa  the  play  for  oral  judgment,  and  where,  at  his  expreas  deare,  I  an  I& 
make  one.    This  is  to  take  place  some  time  before  the  Spa  jomer. 

SuicDAT,  Mat  dO.-*Just  as  I  was  finishing  my  atdre  for  ^fiann',  I  atw 
Captain  Fuller  drive  past  my  window  in  his  phaeton,  and  strjp  at  the  dr^jr. 
He  had  not  time  to  alight.  I  went  down  stain  as  sooo  as  I  was  ns^^i  aad 
found  the  three  Thrales,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Mitchril  ewydung  the  dr^oc 
to  take  leave  of  him.  He  kissed  lus  hand  to  me  with  a  niitarr  m,  aad 
wishing  me  good  morning,  drove  away.  I  meatkm  this 
inio  play  afterwards. 

In  the  middle  of  the  dinner,  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  had 
mouth  to  me  twice  before,  turned  to  me  abruptly,  and  v«rr  grascly 

"  Pray,  Miss  Bumey,  where  is  Captain  Fuller  going  r* 

"  To  London,  I  bel^ve,  sir.** 

''Dear,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale, ''how  odd  Mr.  MttdvO  is?  wktt  wk^M 
make  him  ask  Miss  Bumey  t" 

"  Why,  ma*am,*'  said  he,  "  a  very  obvious  reason^ — I  thoo^  kr  m'M 
likely  to  know.** 

"  And  why  should  you  think  that,  sir!"  quoth  L 

"  Because  I  observed  he  would  not  go  till  he  had  aeea  you.  I  saw  vitry 
plainly ! — he  is  a  fine  young  man,  and  I  think—" 

"  I  think,"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  he  could  not  show  his  tasle  mr/re  f  AM 
4ie  is  so  amiable  and  so  sensible,  that  I  wish  neither  QoKaer,  nor  Utm 
Bumey,  nor  Miss  Brown,  worse  lodL." 

"  It  is  presumed,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Mitchell,  "  that  he  is  mm  ^mt  V/ 
town  to  wait  upon  Dr.  Bumey^ — such,  at  least  is  the  BridttheiflMlr^K  kmtl^ 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Thiale,  "  hot  seriously  thou^— Mbse  jm 
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down,  when  I  said,  remember  you  are  engaged  at  Streatham  for  the  10th, 
11th,  and  12th,  he  said,  *  Will  Miss  Bumey  be  there  V  " 

What  strange  and  absurd  rubbish  ! 

Sunday  evening  we  had  the  bishop,  his  lady,  and  Mr.  Murphy ;  and 
Right  Reverend  and  all  were  most  outrageously  merry. 

Dr.  Dclap  is  returned  to  Lewes ;  and  he  bored  Mr.  Murphy  and  Miss 
Thrale  by  asking  so  many  questions  of  how  I  came  to  write  "  Evelina," 
and  why  I  writ  it  at  all,  and  what  set  me  on,  and  other  such  curious 
inquiries,  that  at  last,  they  almost  lost  all  patience  with  him. 

Streatham,  June  15. — Now,  my  dear  Susan,  hard  and  fast — let  me 
write  up  to  the  present  time. 

I  left  you  all,  as  you  truly  say,  on  Saturday,  in  no  very  high  spirits. 
Mrs.  Thrale's  visible  uneasiness  and  agitation  quite  alarmed  me.  I  dared 
ask  her  no  questions;  but,  soon  after  we  drove  off.  Sir  Philip  Gierke  gieotly 
and  feelingly  led  to  the  subject,  and,  in  the  course  of  our  ride,  got  from  her 
all  the  particulars  of  poor  Mr.  Thrale's  dreadful  and  terrifying  attack. 

I  find,  with  true  concern,  that  it  was  undoubtedly  a  paralytic  stroke. 
He  was  taken  ill  at  his  sister's,  Mrs.  Nesbitt's,  during  dinner ;  he  did  not 
absolutely  fall,  but  his  head  sunk  upon  the  table,  and,  as  soon  as  he  was 
able  to  raise  it,  they  found  that  his  reason  had  left  him ; — he  talked  wildly, 
and  seemed  to  know  nobody.  Mrs.  Nesbitt  brought  him  home ;  he  was 
much  better  before  Dr.  Bromficld  could  be  fetched ;  yet,  for  three  days 
afterwards,  his  senses,  at  intervals,  were  frightfully  impaired. 

When  we  stopped  here.  Sir  Philip  immediately  went  to  Mr.  Thrale,  but  I 
ran  past  the  door,  and  up  to  my  own  room,  for  I  quite  dreaded  seeing  him 
till  I  had  prepared  myself  to  meet  him  without  any  seeming  concern,  as  I 
was  told  that  he  was  extremely  suspicious  of  being  thought  in  any  danger. 
I  dawdled  away  about  an  hour,  and  then  asked  Miss  Thrale  to  accompany 
me  into  the  parlour. 

Mr.  Thrale  was  there,  with  Sir  Philip,  Mr.  Seward,  and  Captain  Fuller. 
I  endeavoured  to  enter,  and  behave  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  I  saw  Mr. 
Thrale  fix  his  eyes  upon  me  with  an  inquisitive  and  melancholy  earnest- 
ness, as  if  to  read  my  opinion :  indeed,  his  looks  were  vastly  better  than  I 
expected,  but  his  evident  dejection  quite  shocked  me.  I  did  not  dare  go  up 
to  him,  for  if  he  had  oflered  to  shake  hands  with  me,  I  believe  I  should  have 
been  unable  to  disguise  my  concern  ;  for,  indeed,  he  has  of  late  made  him- 
self a  daily  increasing  interest  in  my  regard  and  kind  wishes.  I  therefore, 
turned  short  from  him,  and,  pretending  earnest  talk  with  Miss  Thrale,  went 
to  one  of  the  windows. 

At  dinner  every  body  tried  to  be  cheerful ;  but  a  dark  and  gloomy  cloud 
hangs  over  the  head  of  poor  Mr.  Thrale  which  no  flashes  of  merriment  or 
beams  of  wit  can  pierce  through ;  yet  he  seems  pleased  that  every  body 
should  be  gay,  and  desirous  to  be  spoken  to,  and  of,  as  usual. 

At  tea  we  had  the  company  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parker.  I  think  I  have 
mentioned  them  before.  By  chance  I  was  about  ten  minutes  alone  with  the 
doctor  in  the  parlour,  who,  with  a  formality  that  accompanies  whatever  he 
says,  slowly  observed — 

"  So,  they  are  gone, — and  I  am  now  left  alone  with  thee,  Evelina !" 

I  instantly  started  some  other  subject,  in  order  to  stop  him ;  but,  with  the 
same  gravity,  he,  nevertheless,  chose  to  continue. 

"  You  have  gained  esteem,  great  esteem,  indeed,  in  the  world,  by  that 
performance !" 

"  The  world,"  cried  1,  "  is  sometimes  taken  with  a  very  kind  fit ;  Tm 
sure  it  has  in  regard  to  that  poor  book !" 
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"  No,  Dol  so, — only  irith  a  jotficious  fit  P 

And  then  he  proceeded  with  iynial  cntnpiimpiiis  x£2  wt  wpre  KCBod  W 
the  rest  of  the  company. 

After  tea  the  Parkers  left  us,  and  w^  vaUsed  roiaai  :^  fr:«:ai«w     We 
now  walk  as  much  as  possible^  in  order  to  xdn^e  Mr.  T^kiur  Vj 
dse,  which  is  not  only  the  best,  but  the  only  thiik^  ^j^  Ktb 

SuxDAY,  JuxB  13. — ^After  chiirch  we  all  atroikd  ry^ad  rb^. 
the  topic  of  our  discourse  was  Miss  ScreaXte4d.  Mis.  TLt4>  mastr^d  ^imi 
she  had  a  power  of  captivating  that  was  irres2sdr*#e :  tha:  ber  be^r^j.  ii^Laed 
to  her  softness,  her  caressing  manners,  her  learf;il  €y€&.  aiii  ^~2rj^  j>:^a^ 
would  insinuate  her  into  the  heart  of  anv  man  she  t^^ozht  wc^rri  icairkaac. 

Sir  Philip  declared  himself  of  a  toCaUy  dlSen^  oguarjo.  *£si  <n»:a^  Dr. 
Johnsoif  against  her,  mho  had  told  him  thai,  takisig  aw^y  her  Gr^k.  dbe 
was  as  ignorant  as  a  butterfty. 

Mr.  Seward  declared  aU  her  Greek  was  again«t  Ivy  wish  Lis.  f:<r  t&ot. 
instead  of  reading  Pope,  Swift,  or  the  Spectator — bcmks  from  wLida  §ke 
might  derive  useftil  knowledge  amd  imprcnrefDesii — it  had  jed  ixr  v>  o^rr-jte 
all  her  reading  time  to  the  first  eight  books  of  Hoaxr. 

^*  But,**  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  ^^  her  Greek,  you  most  own.  has  isa5e  al  her 
celebn  ty;  you  would  have  heard  do  more  of  her  dian  of  aay  ocber  yp^^ 
girl,  but  for  that." 

"  What  I  object  to,"  said  Sir  Philip.  "  is  her  avowed  pre»-iga>:  5or  ^es 
parson.  Surely  it  is  verv  indelicate  in  anr  ladr  to  kt  all  the  worA  kac* 
widi  whom  she  is  in  love !" 

**  The  parson,"  said  the  severe  Mr.  Seward,  "  I  «3;wrfe.  fpoke  5r«!L^-or 
she  would  as  soon  have  been  in  love  with  vou.  or  with  nyr  r* 

You  w^ill  easily  believe  I  gave  him  no  pkasant  kxfk.  He  wasceti  me  to 
slacken  my  pace,  and  lell  him,  in  confidence,  my  private  opLrioci  rK  zjhz : 
but  I  told  him,  very  truly,  that  as  I  knew  her  chiefly  by  a^xml.  aor  zn 
acquaintance,  I  had  not  absolutely  formed  my  opudod. 

**  Were  I  to  live  with  her  four  davs,"  said  this  c4d  man.  ^  I  ^Ijere  the 
fifth  I  should  want  to  take  her  to  church.*^ 

**  You'd  be  devilish  tired  of  her,  though,^  said  Sir  Phiiip,  **  in  k^f  a  y^ar. 
A  crying  wife  will  never  do !" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  cried  he,  "  the  pleasure  of  soothing  her  would  make 
amends." 

**  Ah,"  cried  Mrs.  TTirale,  **  I  would  ins'jre  her  pr/wer  of  cryin?  \ffr*A{ 
into  any  of  your  hearts  she  pleased.  I  made  her  cry  lo  Miss  Buraey,  to 
show  how  beautiful  she  looked  in  tears." 

**  If  I  had  been  her,"  said  Mr.  Seward,  "  I  would  never  have  rbsiuA  yrj 
again." 

**  Oh,  but  she  liked  it,"  answered  Mrs.  T.,  ^  for  die  know?  how  we^!  she 
does  it.  Miss  Bumey  would  have  run  away,  but  she  came  forward  on  prjr- 
poae  to  show  herself.  I  would  have  done  so  by  oolirjdy  else :  but  Sophy 
Streatfield  is  never  happier  than  when  the  tears  trickle  from  l^r  fiw;  ey^ 
in  company." 

**  Suppose,  Miss  Bumey,"  said  Mr.  Seward,  "  we  make  her  the  heroiiK 
of  our  comedy  t  and  call  it  *  Hearts  have  at  ye  all  V  " 

"  Excellent !"  cried  I,  "  it  can't  be  better," 

**Tell  me,  then — what  situations  you  will  have?  But  stay,  I  have 
another  name  that  I  think  will  do  very  well  for  a  comedv, — ^  Every  thing 
a  Bore.' "  -  -» 

"  Oh,  mighty  well !  and  you  shall  be  the  hero !"  cried  I. 
**  Well  said.  Miss  Bumey !"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale ;  "  and  pray  let  his  name 
be  3fr.  Chagrin.** 
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Well,  indeed,  did  she  name  him ;  for  I  think  his  ennuij  his  sickness  of 
the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  grow  more  and  more  obvious  every  day.  He 
is,  indeed,  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  inefficacy  of  fortune,  talents,  edu- 
cation, wit,  and  benevolence  united,  to  render  any  man  happy  whose  mind 
has  not  a  native  disposition  of  content. 

At  dinner  we  had  three  persons  added  to  our  company,-*my  dear  father, 
Miss  Streatfield,  and  Miss  Brown. 

Well  selected,  gay  and  good-hunKHired,  and  uncomnnonly  agreeable  as 
was  the  whole  society,  the  day  failed  of  being  happy ;  for  Mr.  TTirale's  ex- 
treme seriousness  and  lowness,  and  Mrs.  Thralc's  agitated  and  struggling 
cheerfulness,  spread  a  degree  of  gravity  and  discomfort  over  us,  that,  though 
they  prevented  not  partial  and  occasional  sallies,  totally  banished  our  ac- 
custonKxl  general  and  continued  gaiety. 

Miss  Brown,  however,  as  you  may  remember  I  foresaw,  proved  the  queen 
of  the  day.  Miss  Streatfield  requires  no  longer  time  to  make  conquests. 
She  is,  indeed,  much  more  really  beautiful  than  Fanny  Brown  ;  but  Fanny 
Brown  is  much  more  showy,  and  her  open,  good-humoured,  gay,  laughing 
fac/;  inspires  an  almost  immediate  wish  of  conversing  and  merry-making 
with  her.  Indeed,  the  two  days  she  spent  here  have  raised  her  greatly  in 
my  regard.  She  is  a  charming  girl,  and  so  natural,  and  easy,  and  sweet- 
tempered,  that  there  is  no  being  half  an  hour  in  her  company  without 
ardently  wishing  her  well. 

MoNnAY,  June  14,  proved  far  more  lively  and  comfortable.  Mr.  Thrale 
daily  looks  somewhat  better ;  and  his  sweet  wife's  natural  spirits  and  happi- 
ness insensibly,  though  not  uniformly,  return. 

At  breakfast,  our  party  was  Sir  Philip,  Mr.  Fuller,  Miss  Streatfield,  Miss 
Brown,  the  Th rales,  and  I. 

The  first  office  performed  was  dressing  Miss  Brown.  She  had  put  on 
bright  jonquil  ribbons.  Mrs.  Thrale  exclaimed  against  them  immediately ; 
Mr.  Fuller  half  joined  her,  and  away  she  went,  and  brought  green  ribbons 
of  her  own,  which  she  made  Miss  Brown  run  up  stairs  with  to  put  on. 
This  she  did  with  the  utmost  good  humour :  but  dress  is  the  last  thing  in 
which  she  excels ;  for  she  has  lived  so  much  abroad,  and  so  much  with 
foreigners  at  home,  that  she  never  apjx^ars  habited  as  an  Englishwoman, 
nor  as  a  high-breil  foreigner,  but  rather  as  an  Italian  opera-dancer ;  and 
her  wild,  careless,  giddy  manner,  her  loud  hearty  laugh,  and  general  negli- 
gence of  appearance,  contribute  to  give  her  that  air  and  look.  I  like  her  so 
much,  that  I  am  quite  sorry  she  is  not  better  advised,  either  by  her  own  or 
some  friend's  judgment. 

Miss  Brown,  however,  was  queen  of  the  breakfast :  for  though  her  giddi- 
ness made  every  body  lake  liberties  with  her,  her  good  humour  made  every 
body  love  her,  and  her  gaiety  made  every  body  desirous  to  associate  with 
her.  Sir  Philip  played  with  her  as  with  a  young  and  sportive  kitten ; 
Mr.  Fuller  laughed  and  chatted  with  her ;  and  Mr.  Seward,  when  here, 
teases  and  torments  her.  Tha  truth  is,  he  cannot  bear  her,  and  she  in 
return,  equally  fears  and  dislikes  him,  but  still  she  cannot  help  attracting 
his  notice. 

We  then  all  walked  out,  and  had  a  very  delightful  stroll :  but  in  returning, 
one  of  the  dogs  (we  have  twelve,  I  believe,  belonging  to  the  house)  was  de-  ^ 
tected  pursuing  the  sheep  on  the  common.     Miss  Thrale  sent  one  of  the 
men  after  him,  and  he  was  seized  to  be  punished.    The  poor  creature's  cries 
were  so  dreadful,  that  I  took  to  my  feet  and  ran  away. 

When,  af\er  all  was  over,  they  returned  to  the  house,  the  saucy  Captain 
Fuller,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  exclaimed,  '*0h,  some  hartshorn!  some 
hartshorn  for  Miss  Bumey !" 
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I  instantly  ibond  he  tlmiclbc  wat  fc^tj  c/  w&tsxn-n.  z  vni  iis'  nr:*: 
bis  manner  made  it  impossible  to  be  ^^racasA  vxl  luf  hr.r.i^igiTiin  . 
I  took  the  trouble  to  trr  to  dear  mvxaS,  ice  aim  mc  n:^  I  fcur:?' 
assured  him  that  if  mj  staying  aoKui  2nT»  sj^rv^?^  tj.7  iiir7«:ije.  I  wrout 
have  compelled  mjatif  10  bear  the  9rreaa&.  aaai  wxa^sf  m*  rur:^:!:! ju  ir  hk- 
ofiending  Animal ;  bat  that  as  tfaa:  viss  ace  n»e  case.  2  st^  in  jsixssBrr  jlc 
giving  myself  pain  officionsiT. 

**  But  ill  tell  yoo,"  cried  be,  -  mv  reasi^  >:c  nx  ijoar  "aai:  AOts  sic-iul 
run  away  from  all  disagieeabie  sizb^:  I  :r-^-c  :m:  r  riKj  ij*  ijaJ.j  mimiBC 
to  them,  whenever  any  aoddent  bappcss.  ^ej  tr^  nx  zolj  stinqweaL,  mc 
worse,  for  they  scream  and  ^int.  ai>i  «  -icc  -ic  :Se  -pt j  :  wi«i.  x'  "iMfT- 
were  not  so  ingfatened,  they  mizb:  he  oc  sccas-  f^mat,  1  wm  vxi  x  mtj 
the  other  day,  when  a  poor  fellow  was  bncc^ac  sa:  ^^7  h:9uat  iblz  ciliw : 
but,  instead  of  doing  him  any  gocd,  she  joIt  s^iiekaLani  caltdi  :iu; — "  'Z4l  . 
mercy  on  me  !*  and  ran  away."^ 

There  was  an  bonestr  so  cbanc^mscac  in  t^  «=»rk.  3a£  I  r.ck 
serious  pains  to  vindicate  myseli^  and  loud  biza  *ia:.  r*  I  aaii  ixj  kii:vj 
of  mysel/^  I  could   saiely  affirm   thai,  in  aay  c%«-  smi'ar  i:> 
mentioned,  instead  of  nmning  away,  I  sbcoid  ^jmiL  j£  i»:  lin*? 
were  at  band,  have  undertaken  not  nx^y  2o  leie.  :gc  !:•  lotc  "x  aaa'^ 
wounds  :  nor,  indeed,  can  I  doobc  but  I  sboaid. 

While  we  were  dressing,  Mr.  Seward  recomec :  »  hki  y^i^.txii  lus 
jooniey  to  Cornwall ;  and,  before  4finner,  Dr.  EkiJap  arrri-^  rr-.n.  ljf9t»sL. 

Mr.  Seward's  emuU  coming  under  consaderaboQ.  Jiri.  Tkrkjt  iLtkaK  its  :f 
be  was  not  the  Bocoatramie  in  ^  Caodide  r* 
Not  one  of  us  bad  read  it. 

"What .»''  cried  Mr.  Seward,  «  have  not  yaa,  )fks  Bctkt  •" 
**  No,  never.*' 

"*  Wc^,''  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  I  am  quite  amazEd  ai  tba: !  I  of  stc  <^i. 
IKct  Dr.  Delap  or  Sophy  StreatSeld  to  have  read  n  :  u£.  how  t-:c  rsssKxi  r 
l<io  wonder." 

""Miss  Streatfield,"  said  Mr.  Seward,  ">  I  dare  say.  ikthst  rsb6f  Va:  in 
^^nn — finishes  one  book  before  she  will  look  at  another,  and  fpKsacis  a  gr%a 
^  on  her  table,  and  sets  to  it  in  earnest.^ 

"*  Perhaps,"  said  Dr.  Delap, ''  Miss  Bumey,  like  Dr.  Midd^ecco,  is  in  a 
^ne  of  reading,  so  goes  on  regularly." 

''No,  no,"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale,  ^  thai  is  not  her  wav ;  the  is  a  verr  o^- 
wltory  reader." 
"I  dare  say  she  is,"  said  Mr.  Seward,  **  and  that  makes  her  so  caever.^ 
"Caodide"  was  then  produced,  and  3fri.  Tbrale  re^  aJood  tlK:  part 
<^OQoeniing  Pococurante;  and  really  the  cap  fitted  so  wetl,  that  Mr.  Seward 
^Id  not  attempt  to  dispute  it. 

^iDxxsDAT,  JjTXE  16. — We  bad,  at  bieak&st,  a  scene,  of  hm  sr^rt,  iIk 
^"^  curious  I  ever  saw. 

"Hie  persons  were  Sir  Philip,  Mr.  Seward,  Dr.  Delap,  Miss  Streatfisiid, 
^.  and  Miss  Thrale,  and  1. 

The  discourse  turning,  I  know  not  bow,  upon  Miss  Streatfi&Id,  Mrs. 
^ralesaid, 

"  Ay,  I  made  her  cry  once  for  Miss  Bumey  as  pretty  as  could  be :  but 
**ody  does  cry  so  pretty  as  the  S.  S.  Fm  sure  when  she  cried  for 
Seward,  I  never  saw  her  look  half  so  lovely." 

"  For  Seward  ?"  cried  Sir  Philip ;  "  did  she  cry  for  Seward  ?  What  a 
^>py  dog !  I  hope  she'll  never  cry  for  me,  for  if  she  does,  I  won't  answer 
hr  the  consequences !" 

10» 
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*'  Seward,"  said  Mrs.  Thi^lc,  *«  had  affronted  Johnson,  and  then  John- 
son  affronted  Seward,  and  then  the  S.  S.  cried." 

"  Oh,"  cried  Sir  Philip,  "  that  I  had  but  been  here  P* 

"  Nay,"  answered  Mrs.  Thrale,  *•  you'd  only  have  seen  how  like  three 
fools  three  sensible  persons  behaved :  for  my  part,  I  was  quite  sick  of  it, 
and  of  them  too." 

Sir  Philip.— But  what  did  Seward  do?  was  he  not  melted? 

Mrs.  Thrale. — Not  he ;  he  was  thinking  only  of  his  own  affront,  and 
taking  fire  at  that. 

Mr.  Seward. — Why,  yes,  I  did  take  fire,  for  I  went  and  planted  my  back 
to  it. 

S.  S. — And  Mrs.  Thrale  kept  stuffing  me  with  toast  and  water. 

Sir  Philip. — ^But  what  did  Seward  do  with  himself?  Was  he  not  in  ec- 
stasy ?    What  did  he  do  or  say  ? 

Mr.  Seward. — Oh,  I  said  pho,  pho,  don't  let*s  have  any  more  of  this, — 
it's  making  it  of  too  much  consequence :  no  more  piping,  pray. 

Sir  Philip. — Well,  I  have  heard  so  much  of  these  tears,  that  I  would 
give  the  universe  to  have  a  sight  of  them. 

Mrs.  Thrale. — ^Well,  she  shall  cry  again  if  you  like  it, 

S.  S. — No,  pray,  Mrs.  Thrale. 

Sir  Philip.— Oh,  pray  do  !  let  me  see  a  little  of  it. 

Mrs.  Thrale. — Yes,  do  cry  a  little,  Sophy  [in  a  wheedling  voice],  pray, 
do  !  Consider,  now,  you  are  going  to-day,  and  it's  very  hard  if  you  won't 
cry  a  little  :  indeed,  S.  S.,  you  ought  to  cry. 

Now  for  the  wonder  of  wonders.  When  Mrs.  Thrale,  in  a  coaxing 
voice,  suited  to  a  nurse  soothing  a  baby,  had  run  on  for  some  time, — while 
all  the  rest  of  us,  in  laughter,  joined  in  the  request,— two  crystal  tears 
came  into  the  soft  eyes  of  the  S.  S.,  and  rolled  gently  down  her  cheeks  I 
Such  a  sight  I  never  saw  before,  nor  could  I  have  believed.  She  offered 
not  to  conceal  or  dissipate  them  :  on  the  contrary,  she  really  contrived  to 
have  them  seen  by  every  body.  She  looked,  indeed,  uncommonly  hand- 
some; for  her  pretty  face  was  not,  like  Chloe's,  blubbered  ;  it  was  smooth 
and  elegant,  and  neither  her  features  nor  complexion  were  at  all  rufHed ; 
nay,  indeed,  she  was  smiling  all  the  time. 

"  Look,  look !"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale ;  "  see  if  the  tears  are  not  come 
already." 

Loud  and  rude  bursts  of  laughter  broke  from  us  all  at  once.  How, 
indeed,  could  they  be  restrained  ?  Yet  we  all  stared,  and  looked  and  re- 
looked  again  and  again,  twenty  times,  ere  we  could  believe  our  eyes.  Sir 
Philip,  I  thought,  would  have  died  in  convulsions ;  for  his  laughter  and  his 
politeness,  struggling  furiously  with  one  another,  made  him  almost  black  in 
the  face.  Mr.  Seward  looked  half  vexed  that  her  crying  for  him  was  now 
so  much  lowered  in  its  flattery,  yet  grinned  incessantly;  Miss  Thrale 
laughed  as  much  as  contempt  would  allow  her ;  but  Dr.  Delap  seemed 
petrified  with  astonishment. 

When  our  mirth  abated.  Sir  Philip,  colouring  violently  with  his  efforts  to 
speak,  said, 

"  I  thank  you,  ma'am,  I'm  much  obliged  to  you."  * 

But  I  really  believe  he  spoke  without  knowing  what  he  was  saying. 

"  What  a  wonderful  command,"  said  Dr.  Delap  very  gravely,  "  that  lady 
must  have  over  herself  I" 

She  now  took  out  a  handkerchief,  and  wiped  her  eyes. 

"  Sir  Philip,"  cried  Mr.  Seward,  "  how  can  you  suffer  her  to  dry  her 
own  eyes  ? — you,  who  sit  next  her  ?" 
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**  I  dare  not  dry  them  lor  her,"  answered  he,  **  becanK  I  am  not  die 
ri^t  man.'' 

«'  But  if  I  sat  next  her,**  letnmed  be,  **  she  should  not  drr  them  hermiC 
^  I  wish,''  cried  Dr.  Delap,  *«  I  had  a  boole  to  put  than  in;  ^  a  thou- 
sand pities  they  should  be  warted." 

'« There,  now,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  **  Ae  looks  for  all  the  worid  as  if 
nothing  had  happened ;  for,  you  know,  nothing  Mas  happened  5" 

**  Would  you  cry.  Miss  Bumey,"  said  Sir  Pfailqi,  ^^  we  asked  yoa  r* 
^  Oh,"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale,  "*  I  would  not  do  thos  by  Miss  Barney  tx  lea 
worlds !     I  dare  say  she  would  ner er  speak  to  me  again.     I  should  think 
she'd  be  more  likely  to  walk  out  of  mv  house  than  to  err  becaase  I  hid 
her." 

^  I  dont  know  how  that  is,"  ciied  Sir  Fnilip;  «"  but  Fm  sore  she's  gentle 
enough." 

**  She  can  cry,  I  doubt  not,"  said  Mr.  Seward,  **  on  any  proper  oocaskm." 
"  But  I  must  know,"  said  I,  **  what  for." 

I  did  not  say  this  loud  enough  for  the  S.  S.  to  hear  me ;  bat  if  I  had, 
she  would  not  have  taken  it  for  the  reflectioa  it  meant.    She  seeoKd,  die 
whole  time,  totally  insensible  to  the  numerous  struige  and,  indeed,  imper- 
tinent speeches  which  were  made,  and  to  be  rerj  well  sattsfini  that  the 
was  only  manifesting  a  tenderness  of  dispontion,  that  incieaaed  her  benrty 
of  countenance.     At  least,  1  can  put  no  other  constnictioQ  upon  ber  eon. 
duct,  which  was,  without  ezceptioa,  the  strangest  I  erer  saw.    Withcnf  any 
pretence  of  affliction, — to  weep  merely  because  she  wma  bid,  thoo^  bid  in 
a  manner  to  forbid  any  one  eke^ — to  be  in  good  spirits  all  the  ^me^ — to 
see  the  whde  company  expiring  with  laughter  at  her  tears,  without  U^ing 
at  all  offended, — and,  at  last,  to  dry  them  up,  and  go  on  with  the  aaiu&  ^At 
of  oonyersation  she  held  before  they  started  ! 

What  Sir  Philip  or  Mr.  Seward  privately  thoi^bt  of  this  incident  I  knr/w 
not  yet :  but  Dr.  Delap  said, 

'^Tes,  she  has  pretty  Uue  eyes, — rery  pretty  indeed;  she's  qnaie  a 
wonderful  miss.  If  it  lad  not  been  for  that  little  gosh,  I  don't  kof/w  what 
VQCild  have  become  of  me.  It  was  very  good-namred  of  her,  r^lr,  for 
she  dianns  and  uncharms  me  in  a  moment ;  she  is  a  bane  and  an  aittklote 
at  the  same  time." 
Then,  after  considering  it  more  deeply, 

^  I  declare,"  he  said,  **  I  was  nerer  so  mocb  mrprufA  in  mj  liP- !  I 
ibould  as  soon  have  expected  that  the  dew  would  iall  fran  heav4»  Uacaow; 
Mtb.  Thrale  called  for  it,  as  that  )Gss  What^ye-call-ber  would  hav^;  /^ry^ 
JQit  because  she  was  asked.  But  the  thing  is<-*did  sbe  cry  !  f  d^riirf^  I 
don't  believe  it.  Yet  I  think,  at  this  moment,  I  saw  it^— oo}t  f  kiy/w  ti 
could  not  be:  something  of  a  mist,  I  suppoee,  was  before  my  fk'^^r 

SuirnAT,  JiTNK  20th. — Dr.  Delap  stayed  here  till  j^r^i^if^j^  wh^i  lie;  fw> 
tomed  to  Lewes.  He  attacked  me  befofe  be  went,  about  my  cocnesdy,  ntA 
ttid  be  had  some  claim  to  see  it.  However,  I  escaped  nhf/winf^  it,  tlir^Ji^ 
be  vows  he  will  come  again,  when  he  is  able,  on  purpose ;  l^Jt  I  }if^  w^ 
ifaall  be  set  out  for  Spa. 

Mr.  Thrale  continues,  I  hope,  to  get  better,  though  slowly.  Whik  f  w«« 
otting  with  him  in  the  library,  Mr.  Seward  enters.  Wliat  hss  fi^'>orA^  // 
Ids  Cornwall  scheme  I  Iumw  noL  As  soon  as  the  first  inquiry^  w^m  //v^r , 
be  spoke  about  what  he  calls  our  comedy,  and  he  presaed  and  Unnm^  ttm  Ut 
wA  about  it.  But  he  grew,  in  the  evening,  so  queer,  so  ennuyi^  that,  in  a 
lit  of  abeurdity,  I  called  1dm  1&.  Dry;  and  lim  name  took  mf  wHh  Mm, 
Ilirale,  that  I  know  not  when  he  will  lorn  it    Indeed  theie  is  iMm^tmig 
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in  this  young  man's  alternate  drollery  and  lassitude,  entertaining  qualities 
and  wearying  complaints,  that  provoke  me  to  more  pertness  than  I  practise 
to  almost  any  body. 

The  play,  he  said,  should  have  the  double  title  of  "  The  Indifferent  Man, 
or  Every  Thing  a  Bore ;"  and  I  protested  Mr,  Dry  should  be  the  hero. 
And  then  we  ran  on,  jointly  planning  a  succession  of  ridiculous  scenes  ;-» 
he  lashing  himself  pretty  freely,  though  not  half  so  freely,  or  so  much  to 
the  purpose,  as  I  lashed  him  ;  for  I  attacked  him,  through  the  channel  of 
Mr,  I>ryy  upon  his  entmi,  his  causeless  melancholy,  his  complaining 
languors,  his  yawning  inattention,  and  his  restless  discontent.  You  may 
easily  imagine  1  was  in  pretty  high  spirits  to  go  so  far  :  in  truth,  nothing 
else  could  cither  have  prompted  or  excused  my  facetiousness  :  and  his  own 
manners  are  so  cavalier,  that  they  always  with  me,  stimulate  a  sympathizing 
return. 

He  repeatedly  begged  me  to  go  to  work,  and  commit  the  projected  scenes 
to  paper :  but  I  thought  that  might  be  carrying  the  jest  too  far;  for  as  I  was 
in  no  humour  to  spare  him,  written  raillery  might,  perhaps,  have  been  less 
to  his  taste  than  verbal. 

He  challenged  me  to  meet  him  the  next  morning,  before  breakfast,  in  the 
library,  that  we  might  work  together  at  some  scenes ;  but  I  thought  it  as 
well  to  let  the  matter  drop,  and  did  not  make  my  entry  till  they  were  all 
assembled. 

Plis  mind,  however,  ran  upon  nothing  else ;  and,  as  soon  as  we  happened 
to  be  left  together,  he  again  attacked  me, 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "  have  you  nothing  ready  yet?  I  dare  say  you  have 
half  an  act  in  your  pocket." 

"  No,"  quoth  I,  "  I  have  quite  forgot  the  whole  business  ;  I  was  only  in 
a  humour  for  it  last  night." 

"How  shall  it  begin?"  cried  he;  "with  Mr.  Dry  in  his  study? — his 
slippers  just  on,  his  hair  about  his  ears, — exclaiming,  '  What  a  bore  is  life ! 
— What  is  to  be  done  next?'  " 

"  Next  ?"  cried  I ;  "  what,  before  he  has  done  any  thing  at  all  ?" 

"  Oh,  he  has  dressed  himself,  you  know. — Well,  then  he  takes  up  a 
book—" 

"  For  example,  this,"  cried  I,  giving  him  Clarendon's  History. 

He  took  it  up  in  character,  and  flinging  it  away,  cried, 

"  No, — this  will  never  do, — a  history  by  a  party  writer  is  odious." 

I  then  gave  him  Robertson's  America. 

"  This,"  cried  he,  "  is  of  all  reading  the  most  melancholy  ; — an  account 
of  possessions  we  have  lost  by  our  own  folly." 

I  then  gave  him  Baretti's  "  Spanish  Travels." 

"  Who,"  cried  he,  flinging  it  aside,  "  can  read  travels  by  a  fellow  who 
never  speaks  a  word  of  truth." 

Then  I  gave  him  a  volume  of  "  Clarissa." 

"  Pho  !"  cried  he,  "  a  novel  writ  by  a  bookseller ! — there  is  but  one  novel 
now  one  can  bear  to  read, — and  that's  written  by  a  young  lady." 

I  hastened  to  stop  him  with  Dalrymple's  Memoirs,  and  then  proceeded  to 
give  him  various  others,  upon  all  which  he  made  severe,  splenetic,  yet 
comical  comments ;  and  we  continued  thus  employed  till  he  was  summoned 
to  accompany  Mr.  Thrale  to  town. 

The  next  morning,  Wednesday,  I  had  some  very  serious  talk  with  Mr. 
Seward, — and  such  as  gave  me  no  inclination  for  raillery,  though  it  was 
concerning  his  ennui  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  resolved,  at  the  moment,  never  to 
rally  him  upon  that  subject  again,  for  his  account  of  himself  filled  me  with 
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oompassioo.  He  told  me  that  he  had  never  hoea  veil  xr  tzne  mics  s  m 
day  in  his  life,  and  that  when  he  was  though:  <mlt  rrcc.  he  w»  tslLj  «3 
ill  that  he  believed  acaroe  anodier  nan  wocui  ssax  ia  9»B9axT.  I  wis 
quite  shocked  at  tins  aoooinit«  and  told  bun,  haoasLj,  aai  I  a^c  iciatt  juxe 
so  little  justice  as  to  attribole  all  his  lansuon  to  mFrst^-jBL, 

When  Bfrs.  Thrale  joined  us,  he  told^as  b?  b^d  >£  sea  Dr. 
Richard,  I  mean^ — and  that  he  had  advised  biaa  v>  Darrj. 

^  No,"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  that  will  do  nocicx^  xc  t<3C  i  bo:  x  j 
should  many,  I  have  a  wife  fer  too." 

"  Whor  cried  he,  «the  a  S.'P 

''  The  S.  S.— no?— she's  the  last  person  fer 
and  tenderness,  and  weeping,  woold  add  la^ODr  to  kaCTor.  aac 
your  disorders  t  'twould  be  drink  lo  a  drofkacal  man.'' " 

**  No,  no, — ^it  would  aooche  me." 

^  Not  a  aiiit !  it  would  only  fet^oe  too.    The  wife  9x  jkk.  js  Ijtcj 
Anne  Lindsay.    She  has  birth,  wit,  and  bcantr.  she  bns  »>  firrsatt^  vk 
she'd  readily  acoqit  you ;  and  dhe  is  soch  a  ipcrii  tbos  dbsf'd  awww»  jvl, 
I  warrant  you !    O,  she  would  trim  too  weil !  Too'd  he 
She'd  take  all  the  care  of  the  money  a&irs, — aod  aZiow  yen  vx  tf" 
eighteen-pe&oe  a  week !  That's  the  wife  fer  too  T 

Mr.  Seward  was  by  no  means  **  agreeaUe"  lo  the  ptopoaa:;  he 
ooQversatioa  upon  the  S.  S.,  and  gave  in  an  mocrjom  oi  two 
made  her,  and  spoke  in  ferour  of  her  manaer  of  iit3b^ 
nder.    When  he  had  nm  on  in  this  stiain  fer 
ciied, 

"Well,  80  you  are  grown  Terr  fend  of  herf 
"Ob  dear,  nofan^rered  he,'drilT,  **  not  as  aS !" 

"Why,  I  began  to  think,"  said  Mis.  Thrafe, »  too  's/^atAffi  Tj  msmstm 
theparson," 

"  No,  I  don't :  I  don't  know  wha<  sort  of  an  otd  wtmbd  «&er'<d  ejuu^ :  ^u: 
t^us  won't  do  then.  Besides,  I  don't  think  her  so  senfibue  at  I  'sm<,  v^  -if^T* 

"Bat  she's  very  [leasing,"  cried  I,  **  and  tctt  amiaiit.^ 

"Yes,  she's  {^easing,— (hat's certain ; — bat  I  don't  thjkk  ibft  r«a^  isiadb : 
tbe  Greek  has  spoilt  her." 

"  Well,  but  you  can  read  for  Tounel£" 

"  That's  true ;  but  does  she  work  wdl  T 

"I  believe  she  does,  and  that's  a  better  thing." 

"Ay,  so  it  is,"  said  he  sandlT,  ''for  la&s;  lanfies  shmjd  ndB^r  wrm 
than  read." 

"  Bot  authors,"  cried  I, '«  before  ^kt  write  ihrjold  nstAT 

Returning  again  to  the  S.  S.,  and  being  again  t»B'kA  ^jm  hn  hf  Mrs* 
^le,  who  said  she  beliered  at  last  he  would  end  ti^r^ — i^  notjU 

"  Why,  if  I  must  marry — if  I  was  bid  to  chf^Mf:  \m^m*^a  tbmz  %x^  n^,u^ 
^  the  wheel,  I  beliere  I  should  go  to  her." 

We  all  lau^ied'at  this  exquisite  compliment ;  but,  as  Ik  VkA^  x  «>gu  a 
^^liment,  for  though  it  proved  no  passion  for  Ikt,  zt  pror^  a  pr»;feT»«n%. 

"  However,"  he  continued,  "  it  won't  do." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  exclaimed  I,  "  you  settle  it  all  y/w  f/mu  way  \ — tt^ 
Wy  would  be  ready  at  any  rate !" 

"Oh  yes !  any  man  might  marry  Sophy  Streatfield«" 

I  quite  stopt  to  exclaim  against  him. 

"  I  mean,"  said  he, ''  if  he'd  pay  his  court  to  her." 

And  now  I  cannot  reast  telling  you  of  a  dispute  which  Dr.  MiiWMt  tiad 
with  Mrs.  Thrale,  the  next  morning,  concerning  me,  which  that  sw^^t 
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woman  had  the  honesty  and  good  sense  to  tell  me.  Dr.  Johnson  was  talk* 
ing  to  her  and  Sir  Philip  Jennings  of  the  amazing  pn^ress  made  of  late 
years  in  literature  by  the  women.  He  said  he  was  himself  astonished  at  it, 
and  told  them  he  well  remembered  when  a  woman  who  oould  spell  a 
common  letter  was  regarded  as  all  accomplished ;  but  now  they  yyed  with 
the  men  in  every  thing. 

"  I  think,  sir,"  said  my  friend  Sir  Philip,  "  the  young  lady  we  have  hei© 
is  a  very  extraordinary  proof  of  what  you  say." 

"  So  extraordinary,  sir,"  answered  he,  "  that  I  know  none  like  her,— 
nor  do  I  believe  there  is,  or  there  ever  was,  a  man  who  could  write  such  a 
book  so  young." 

They  both  stared — no  wonder  I  am  sure! — and  Sir  Philip  said, 

*'  What  do  you  think  of  Pope,  sir  ?  could  not  Pope  have  written  such  a 
one  ?" 

**  Nay,  nay,"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  there  is  no  need  to  talk  of  Pope ;  a 
book  may  be  a  clever  book,  and  an  extraordinary  book,  and  yet  not  want  a 
Pope  for  its  author.  I  suppose  he  was  no  older  than  Miss  Bumey  when  he 
wrote  'Windsor  Forest;'  and  I  suppose  *  Windsor  Forest*  b  equal  to 
*  Evelina !' " 

"•Windsor  Forest,'"  repeated  Dr.  Johnson,  "though  so  delightful  a 
poem,  by  no  means  required  the  knowledge  of  life  and  manners,  nor  the 
accuracy  of  observation,  nor  the  skill  of  penetration,  necessary  for  com* 
posing  such  a  work  as  *  Evelina :'  he  who  could  ever  write  *  Windscnr 
Forest,'  might  as  well  write  it  young  as  old.  Poetical  abilities  require  not 
age  to  mature  them  ;  but '  Evelina'  seems  a  work  that  should  result  from 
long  experience,  and  deep  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  world ;  yet  it  has 
been  written  without  either.  Miss  Burney  is  a  real  wonder.  What  she  is, 
she  is  intuitively.  Dr.  Bumey  told  me  she  had  had  the  fewest  advantages 
of  any  of  his  daughters,  from  some  peculiar  circumstances.  And  such  has 
been  her  timidity,  that  he  himself  had  not  any  suspicion  of  her  powers." 

"  Her  modesty,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale  (as  she  told  me),  "  is  really  beyond 
bounds.  It  quite  provokes  me.  And,  in  fact,  I  can  never  make  out  how 
the  mind  that  could  write  that  book  could  be  ignorant  of  its  value." 

"  That,  madam,  is  another  wonder,"  answered  my  dear,  dear  Dr.  John- 
son, "  for  modesty  with  her  is  neither  pretence  nor  decorum ;  'tis  an  ingre* 
dient  of  her  nature  ;  for  she  who  could  part  with  such  a  work  for  twenty 
pounds,  could  know  so  little  of  its  worth,  or  of  her  own,  as  to  leave  no 
possible  doubt  of  her  humility." 

My  kind  Mrs.  Thrale  told  me  this  with  a  pleasure  that  made  me  em- 
brace her  with  gratitude ;  but  the  astonishment  of  Sir  Philip  Gierke  at  such 
on  Sloge  from  Dr.  Johnson  was  quite,  she  says,  comical. 
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Streatham,  July  5. — I  hare  hardiT  bad  anj  pr>w»T  !o 
Susy,  since  I  left  you,  for  my  cold  has  increased  so  m-^di  'jaC  I 
been  able  to  do  any  thing. 

Mr.  Thrale,  I  think,  is  better,  and  be  was  ciKcrfuI  aZ  :^  rj>:.  Mn. 
Thrale  made  as  much  of  me  as  if  tbe  two  da^s  had  \^<:z.  two  zrxcLf. 

I  was  heartily  glad  to  see  Dr,  Johnson,  and  I  ter'iere  i^  w»j  zjx  v.trrj 
to  see  me :  he  had  inquired  very  much  after  me,  and  t^tt  pir:ir--iLr  j  ot 
Mrs.  Thrale  wbetber  she  loved  me  as  well  as  she  used  to  do. 

He  is  better  in  health  than  I  hare  ever  seen  him  beiore :  bis  yxi^aer  lai 
been  very  serviceable  to  him,  and  be  has  taken  very  g*oc^  nr<o!  ;«-t>:ei»  Vt 
leibrm  his  diet ; — so  has  my  daddy  Crisp.  I  wish  I  oxzjd  pet  tbna  ccie 
against  the  other,  and  see  tbe  eftect  of  their  emuiatkin. 

I  wished  twenty  times  to  have  transmitted  to  paper  :he  ooirre?satx>o  of 
the  evening,  for  Dr.  Johnson  was  as  brilliant  as  I  have  ever  kiKmii  M-rr^  — 
and  that's  saying  something ; — but  I  was  not  very  we£I,  axkl  vx;iA  ccJj 
attend  to  him  for  present  entertainment. 

JrLY  10. — Since  I  wrote  last,  I  have  been  far  from  wel!, — ics!  I  am  ayw 
my  own  man  again — d  pen  pres. 

Very  concise,  indeed,  must  my  journal  grow,  for  I  bare  i»w  \AT*i:y  a 
moment  in  my  power  to  give  it ;  however,  I  wiO  k^ep  up  hs  chaix^  ^mA 
mark,  from  time  to  time,  the  general  course  of  thin^. 

Sir  Philip  Jennings  has  spent  three  days  here,  at  tl^  c!o«e  of  which  \gt 
took  leave  of  us  for  tbe  summer,  and  set  out  (or  his  seat  in  Hampfthire.  We 
we  were  all  sorry  to  lose  him ;  he  is  a  most  comfbrtaUe  man  in  vxtk^t, 
for  he  is  always  tbe  same— easy,  good-humoured,  agreeaWe,  aiKi  we^24/fv^. 
He  has  made  himself  a  favourite  to  the  whole  house.  Dr.  JofansoQ  ix^Jwk^ 
who  almost  always  prefers  the  company  of  an  intelligent  man  of  tl^  worU 
to  that  of  a  scholar. 
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Lady  Ladd  spent  the  day  here  last  Sunday.  Did  I  ever  do  her  the 
justice  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  her  since  I  have  been  more  acquainted  with 
her  than  when  I  first  did  her  that  favour  ?  I  think  not. 

She  IS  gay,  even  to  levity,  wholly  uncultivated  as  to  letters,  but  possessei 
a  very  good  natural  capacity,  and  a  fund  of  humour  and  sport  that  makes 
her  company  far  more  entertaining  than  that  of  half  the  best  educated 
women  in  the  kingdom.  The  pride  I  have  mentioned  never  shows  itself 
without  some  provocation,  and  wherever  she  meets  with  respect,  she  letumi 
it  with  interest. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  she  said  to  mc  in  a  whisper,  ^^  I  had  a  gentleman 
with  me  yesterday  who  is  crazy  to  see  you,— «nd  he  teased  me  to  bring 
him  here  with  me,  but  I  told  him  I  could  not  till  I  had  paved  the  way.*^ 

I  found,  aflerwards,  that  this  gentleman  is  Mr.  Edmund  Phipps,  a 
younger  brother  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  of  the  Harry  Phipps  Hetty  danced 
with  at  Mr.  Laluze's  masquerade.  Lady  Ladd  appointed  the  next  Tuesday 
to  bring  him  to  dinner.  As  he  is  a  particular  &vourite  with  Mrs.  Thrale, 
her  ladyship  had  no  difficulty  in  gaining  him  admittance. 

I  think  times  have  come  to  a  fine  pass,  if  people  are  to  come  to  Streatham 
with  no  better  views. 

Well, — on  Tuesday  I  was  quite  ill, — and  obliged  to  be  blooded,— so  I 
could  not  go  down  to  dinner. 

Mr.  Seward  accompanied  Lady  Ladd  and  Mr.  £.  Phipps,  and  added  to 
the  provocation  of  my  confinement. 

Lady  Ladd  and  Mrs.  Thrale  both  persuaded  me  to  make  my  appearance, 
and  as  my  head  grew  much  easier,  I  thought  it  better  so  to  do,  than  to  in- 
crease a  curiosity  I  was  sure  of  disappointing,  by  any  delay  I  had  power 
to  prevent. 

,  "  You  will  like  him,  I  dare  say,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  for  he  is  very  like 
you." 

I  heard  aflerwards  that,  when  they  returned  to  the  parlour,  Mr.  Phipps, 
among  other  questions,  asked,  "  Is  she  very  pretty  ?" 

N.  B. — I  wish  there  was  no  such  question  in  the  language. 

"  Very  pretty  ? — no,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale ;  "  but  she  is  very  like  you.  Do 
you  think  yourself  very  handsome,  Mr.  Phipps  ?" 

"  Pho !" — cried  he, — **  I  was  in  hopes  she  was  like  her  own  *  Evelina.*  *' 

"  No,  no  such  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  unless  it  is  in  timidity,  but 
neither  in  beauty  nor  ignorance  of  life." 

I  am  very  glad  this  passed  before  I  came  down, — for  else  I  think  I  should 
have  struck  him  all  of  a  heap. 

Now  it's  my  turn  to  speak  of  him. 

He  is  very  tall — not  very  like  me  in  that,  you'll  say — ^very  brown — ^nol 
very  unlike  me  in  that,  you'll  say ;  for  the  rest,  however,  the  compliment  ii 
all  to  me. 

I  saw  but  little  of  him,  as  they  all  went  about  an  hour  after  I  came  down 
but  I  had  time  to  see  that  he  is  very  sensible,  very  elegant  in  his  manners 

and  very  unafiected  and  easy. 

*  *  *  «  • 

A  propos  to  books,  I  have  not  been  able  to  read  Wraxall's  Memoirs  yet 
— I  wish  Mrs.  Ord  had  not  lent  them  me ;  and  now  Lady  Ladd,  too,  has 
brought  me  two  volumes,  called  Sketches  from  Nature,  written  by  Mr 
Keate.  What  I  have  read  of  them  repaid  me  nothing  for  the  time  they  tool 
up, — a  mere  and  paltry  imitation  of  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey. 

July  20. — What  a  vile  journalist  do  I  grow ! — it  is,  however,  all  I  car 
do  to  keep  it  at  all  going ;  for,  to  let  you  a  little  into  the  nature  of  things 
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you  must  know  my  studies  occupy  almost  every  moment  that  I  spend  by 
myself.  Dr.  Johnson  gives  us  a  Latin  lesson  every  morning.  I  pique 
myself  somewhat  upon  being  ready  for  him ;  so  that  really,  when  the  copy- 
ing my  play,  and  the  continual  returning  occurrences  of  every  fresh  day 
are  considered,  you  will  not  wonder  that  I  should  find  so  little  opportunity 
for  scrawling  letters. 

What  progress  we  may  make  in  this  most  learned  scheme  I  know  not ; 
but,  as  I  have  always  told  you,  I  am  sure  I  fag  more  for  fear  of  disgrace 
than  for  hope  of  profit.  To  denpte  so  much  time  to  acquire  something  I 
shall  always  dread  to  have  known,  is  really  unpleasant  enough,  considering 
how  many  things  there  are  I  might  employ  myself  in  that  would  have  no 
such  drawback.  However,  on  the  other  side,  I  am  both  pleased  and  flat- 
teied  that  Dr.  Johnson  should  think  me  worth  inviting  to  be  his  pupil,  and  I 
shall  always  recollect  with  pride  and  with  pleasure  the  instructions  he  has 
the  goodness  to  give  me:  so,  since  I  cannot  without  dishonour  alter  matters, 

'tis  as  wdl  to  turn  Frenchwoman,  and  take  them  in  the  tant  mieux  fashion. 

#  *  «  *  * 

A  new  light  is  of  late  thrown  upon  the  death  of  poor  Sophy  P .     Dr. 

Hervey,  of  Tooting,  who  attended  her  the  day  before  she  expired,  is  of 
opinion  that  she  killed  herself  by  quackery,  that  is,  by  cosmetics  and  pre- 
parations of  lead  or  mercury,  taken  for  her  complexion,  which,  indeed,  was 
almost  unnaturally  white.     He  thinks,  therefore,  that  this  pernicious  stuff 

got  into  her  veins  and  poisoned  her.     Peggy  P ,  nearly  as  white  as  her 

sister,  is  suspected  strongly  of  using  the  same  beautifying  methods  of 
destroying  herself,  but  as  Mrs.  Thi^le  has  hinted  this  suspicion  to  her,  and 
charged  her  to  take  care  of  herself,  we  hope  she  will  be  frightened,  and 
warned  to  her  safety.  Poor  foolish  girls !  how  dearly  do  they  pay  for  the 
ambition  of  being  fairer  than  their  neighbours!  I  say  they,  for  poor  Peggy 
looks  upon  the  point  of  death  already. 

Yesterday  Mrs.  Vesey  came  hither  to  tea.  I'm  sure  if  Anstey  saw  her 
he  would  make  an  exception  to  his  assertion,  that  "  he  never  should  see  an 
old  woman  again!"  for  she  has  the  most  wrinkled,  sallow,  time-beaten  face 
I  ever  saw.  She  is  an  exceeding  well-bred  woman,  and  of  agreeable 
manners ;  but  all  her  name  in  the  world  must,  I  think,  have  been  acquired 
by  her  dexterity  and  skill  in  selecting  parties,  and  by  her  address  in  render- 
ing them  easy  with  one  another — an  art,  however,  that  seems  to  imply  no 
mean  understanding. 

The  breaking-up  of  our  Spa  journey  my  father  has  doubtless  told  you. 
The  fears  and  dangers  of  being  taken  by  the  enemy,  which  prevented  that 
journey,  have  proved  to  be  but  too  well  grounded,  for  Mrs.  Vesey  informed 
us  that  the  Duchess  of  Leinster,  Lady  F.  Campbell,  and  several  others^ 
were  all  actually  taken  by  a  French  privateer,  in  crossing  the  sea,  in  order 
to  proceed  to  Spa.  We  have,  however,  heard  that  they  are  all  sa^  and  at 
liberty. 

MISS  F.  BURNEY  TO  MR.  CRISP. 

Friday,  July  30, 1779. 

Now,  my  dear  daddy,  let  me  attempt  something  like  an  answer  to  your 
two  last  most  kind  letters. 

In  the  first  place  I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Thrale  is  as 
wdl  as  ever  he  was  in  health,  though  the  alarming  and  terrible  blow  he  so 
lately  received,  has,  I  fear,  given  a  damp  to  his  spirits  that  will  scarce  ever 
be  wholly  conquered.  Yet  he  grows  daily  rather  more  cheerful ;  but  the 
shock  was  too  rude  and  too  cruel  to  be  ever  forgotten. 

rout.  11  " 
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I  am  not  half  so  well  satisfied  with  your  account  of  yourself  as  I  hoped 
to  have  been ;  I  (car  you  are  not  so  steady  in  your  intended  reformation  as 
to  diet  and  exercise  as  you  proposed  being  ?  Dr.  Johnson  has  made  reso- 
lutions exactly  similar  to  yours,  and  in  general  adheres  to  them  with  strict- 
ness, but  the  old  Adam,  as  you  say,  stands  in  his  way,  as  well  as  in  his 
neighbours\  I  wish  I  could  pit  you  against  each  other,  for  the  sake  of 
both.  Yet  he  professes  an  aversion  to  you,  because  he  says  he  is  sure  you 
arc  very  much  in  his  way  with  me !  however,  I  believe  you  would  neither 
of  you  retain  much  aversion  if  you  had  a  fair  meeting. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  kind  I  take  your  invitations  to  me.  I  had  half 
feared  I  was  to  be  led  out  of  the  scrape  now ;  and  I  am  sure  I  should  wish  all 
my  new  fric^nds  at  Jericho  if  their  goodness  to  me  procured  coldness,  neglect, 
or  suspicion  from  my  old  and  deep-rooted  ones.  I  will  most  certainly  and 
thankfully  contrive  to  accept  your  kind  offer,  and,  if  possible,  when  Mrs. 
Gast  is  with  you,  as  that  would  be  doubling  my  pleasure;  but  you,  my  dear 
daddy,  must  let  me  know  what  time  will  be  most  convenient  and  comfort- 
able  to  yourself  for  seeing  me,  and  then  I  will  manage  matters  as  well  as  I 
can,  to  conform  to  it. 

All  you  say  of  the  times  made  me  shudder ;  yet  I  was  sure  such  would 
be  your  sentiments,  for  all  that  has  happened  you  actually  foresaw  and 
represented  to  me  in  strong  colours  last  spring — ^I  mean  in  relation  to  the 
general  decline  of  all  trade,  opulence,  and  prosperity. 

This  seems  a  strange,  unseasonable  period  for  my  undertaking,  among 
the  rest ;  but  yet,  my  dear  daddy,  when  you  have  read  my  conversation 
with  Mr.  Sheridan,  I  believe  you  will  agree  that  I  must  have  been  wholly 
insensible,  nay,  almost  ungrateful,  to  resist  encouragement  such  as  he  gave 
me — nay,  more  than  encouragement,  entreaties,  all  of  which  he  warmly 
repeated  to  my  father. 

Now,  as  to  the  play  itself,  I  own  I  had  wished  to  have  been  the  bearer  of 
it  when  I  visit  Chesington ;  but  you  seem  so  urgent,  and  my  father  himself 
is  so  desirous  to  carry  it  you,  that  I  have  gave  that  plan  up. 

O  my  dear  daddy,  if  your  next  letter  were  to  contain  your  real  opinion 
of  it,  how  should  I  dread  to  o|)cn  it !  Be,  however,  as  honest  as  your  ^rood- 
nature  and  delicacy  will  allow  you  to  be,  and  assure  yourself  I  shall  be 
very  certain  that  all  your  criticisms  will  proceed  from  your  earnest  wishes 
to  obviate  those  of  others,  and  that  you  would  have  much  more  pleasure  in 
being  my  panegyrist. 

As  to  Mrs.  Gast,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  I  would  refuse  to  a  sister 
of  yours.  Make  her,  therefore,  of  your  coterie^  if  she  is  with  you  while  the 
piece  is  in  your  possession. 

And  now  let  me  tell  you  what  I  wish  in  regard  to  this  afiair.  I  should 
like  that  your  first  reading  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  me — ^that  you 
should  go  quick  through  it,  or  let  my  father  read  it  to  you — forgetting  all 
the  time,  as  much  as  you  can,  that  Fannikin  is  the  writer,  or  even  that  it  is  a 
play  in  manuscript,  and  capable  of  alterations  ; — and  then,  when  you  have 
done,  I  should  like  to  have  three  lines,  telling  me,  as  nearly  as  you  can 
trust  my  candour,  its  general  effect.  After  that  take  it  to  your  own  desk, 
and  lash  it  at  your  leisure. 

Adieu,  my  dear  daddy  !  I  shall  hope  to  hear  from  you  very  soon,  and 
pray  believe  me, 

Yours  ever  and  ever, 

FRA^X'ES  BURKEY. 

P.8.-^Let  it  fail  never  so  much,  the  manager  will  have  notliing  to  reproach 
^>*  ^nftli :  IB  not  that  a  comfort  ?    He  would  really  listen  to  no  denial. 
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MISS  F.  BCUSKY  TO  DK.  BOKXET. 

The  fatal  knell  is  knoUed,  and  down  amc^ts  tbe>  dead  sek  fiT.'c  oe  >:t:>r 


"  Witlings** — ^for  ever,  and  for  ever,  and  ior  er*T  ' 

I  give  a  sigh,  whether  I  will  or  noC  to  tfanr  txow.^t  '.  -y.r.  br-'w^r^r  -wzcrhr- 
less,  they  were  mes  enfans^  and  one  muss  <k>  ooeV  canr^.  i:s  3Cr.  Cr^>  irl_ 
tell  you  of  the  dog. 

You,  my  dearest  sir,  who  enjoyed,  I  really  think,  er-et:  edc-t*  rra-i  ^yseifl 
the  astonishing  success  of  my  nrst  attecisc,  w:ic>i-  I  i^je^*^  ■fr'ra  aur? 
than  myself,  he  hurt  at  the  fiiilure  of  my  secood :  arii  I  a^  k?^  I  max 
from  the  bottom  of  a  verv  honest  beait,  wben  I  mrjst  sovk^^t  o^trJirr^.  rrnr 
opon  your  account  any  disgrace  would  ny>r!ify  aiKi  ai^tit  si^  =1.?*-  ihsuL 
upon  my  own  ;  for  whatever  appears  wirh  y-xir  ki>:w->iire,  -wv^  ':^  lanrtl-j 
supposed  to  have  met  with  your  approba;v:<i.  and.  p^rtaps.  y  :c:r  a.s&sci^'!^ : 
therefore,  though  all  particular  censure  would  fall  wbere  ir  ■:«i^* — jzco  se^ 
— ^yet  any  general  censure  of  the  whole,  and  tb?  p^an.  wccl^:  cra^Zj.  u:r 
certainly  involve  you  in  its  severity. 

Of  this  I  have  been  sensible  from  the  nwcnent  err  "  aotbr^^fecie^f'"  wm 
discovered,  and,  therefore,  from  that  moment  I  defcrrriaed  t/>  iaT-e  ii:-  '.r^^j'-C 
of  my  own  in  regard  to  what  I  should  tbencefcrth  pan  wr!i  cc:  -ic'  srij  c'Wi 
haodis.  I  would  long  since  have  burnt  the  fc<irth  aic?.  -sxjo  vx^  atst-c-rc- 
bation  of  it,  but  that  I  waited,  and  was  bv  Mrs,  TlirsiSe  so  cz^rh  *syxr,n:j^ 
to  wait,  for  your  finishing  the  piece. 

You  have  finished  it  now  in  everv  sense  of  the  wfsH.  PartSal  f»  :::>-*  rrjir 
be  corrected  ;  but  what  I  most  wished  was,  xo  kac^w  vy:  z=^of:n'.  *f5^.*  -/  '':£-. 
whole ;  and  as  that  has  so  terribly  failed,  all  pe^j  rr^?i*ra»  w-x:li  Vr  i>^*-> 
less.  I  shall  wipe  it  all  from  my  meipory,  an-i  ead^^TCfir  jyirer  to  z*sr:r,K*fir. 
that  I  ever  wrote  it. 

You  bid  me  open  my  heart  to  you, — and  so.  my  dear»st  vif,  1  wilL  $:.*'  ^ 

is  the  greatest  happiness  of  my  life  that  I  dare  \ft  sincere  to  joc.     1  *ftY^-*^* 

many  objections  to  be  raised—^  thousand  errors  to  l^  ^^srfA  *yjt — 4iyl  i 

million  of  alterations  to  be  proposed :  but  the  suj-pr^^s.^i-on  of  the  '/jfity,  w«:Te 

words  I  did  not  expect ;  indeed,  aiier  the  warm  aj^rr^jtfjtioo  of  M.*^.  Thr%>. 

wad  the  repeated  commendations  and  flattery  of  Mr.  Murphy,  bow  cr/r:,'A  I  * 

1  do  not,  therefore,  pretend  to  wish  you  sbo'jld  think  a  *^msY.zi^  for  » hr.h 

I  was  so  little  prepared,  has  given  me  no  disturbance  :  tor  I  k^K  V:  a  5ir 

more  egregious  witling  than  any  of  those  I  tried  to  draw,  to  '.ireLvr.^^.  y^/^j 

could  ever  credit  that  I  wrote  witlhxit  some  remote  boj^  of  wjcfse**  w/w — 

tlwugh  I  literally  did  when  I  composed  "  Evelina  r" 

Bat  my  mortification  is  not  at  throwing  away  the  charamer *.  or  ttie  con- 
^vance ; — it  is  all  at  throwing?  awav  the  time, — which  I  with  drfl^crjltv  <wr, 
•m  which  I  have  buried  in  the  mere  trouble  of  writing. 

What  my  daddy  Crisp  says,  **  that  it  would  be  the  \f^  \^Ayr/^  l«t  f'^r 
Pecuniary  advantages,  for  mc  to  write  no  more,**  w  exjy!t!y  wl^at  I  Fiav^- 
•iways  thought  since  "  Evelina"  was  published.  But  I  will  not  n^^w  talk  //f 
potting  it  into  practice, — ^for  the  best  way  I  can  take  of  *»hei»-ing  that  I  have 
•  true  and  just  sense  of  the  spirit  of  your  condemnation,  is  wA  Up  muk  viWy 
*od  dejected  under  it,  but  to  exert  myself  to  the  utnrKurt  of  my  ij^t^frr  in 
endeavours  to  produce  something  less  reprehensiWe.  And  thi*  *liall  \fft  the 
^y  I  will  pursue  as  soon  as  my  mind  Is  more  at  '^se  alx^jt  Ufftiy  utA 
Mf8.  Thrale,  and  as  soon  as  I  have  read  mvself  intr>  a  forfitdftjlwTnn  of 
my  old  dramatis  persona, — lest  I  should  produce  something  el.v;  as  wit|e«j<i 
M  the  last. 
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Adieu,  my  dearest,  kindest,  truest,  best  friend.  I  will  never  proceed  so 
far  again  without  your  counsel,  and  then  I  shall  not  only  save  myself  so 
much  useless  trouble,  but  you,  who  so  reluctantly  blame,  the  kind  pain 
which  I  am  sure  must  attend  your  disapprobation.  The  world  will  not 
always  go  well,  as  Mrs.  Sapient  might  say,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  long 
thought  I  have  had  more  than  my  share  of  success  already. 

I  expect  another  disappointment  to  follow ;  t.  e, — that  of  the  Spa  journey  ; 
for  I  believe  poor  Mrs.  Thrale  will  not  be  able  to  go  any  where  ;  but  I  must 
get  in  practice  with  a  little  philosophy,  and  then  make  myself  amends  for 
all  evils  by  a  conceited  notion  of  bearing  them  well. 

Once  more,  adieu,  dearest  sir !  and  never  may  my  philosophy  be  put  to 
the  test  of  seeing  any  abatement  of  true  kindness  from  you, — for  that  would 
never  be  decently  endured  by 

Your  own, 

FsAIfCBS  BURNKY.* 

MISS  F.  BURNEY  TO  MR.  CRISP. 

Well !  "  there  are  plays  that  are  to  be  saved,  and  plays  that  are  not  to 
be  saved !"  so  good  night,  Mr.  Dabbler ! — good  night.  Lady  Smatter,— 
Mrs.  Sapient, — Mrs.  Voluble, — Mrs.  Wheedle, — Censor, — Cecilia, — ^Beau- 
fort,— and  you,  you  great  oaf,  Bobby ! — good  night !  good  night ! 

And  good  morning.  Miss  Fanny  Bumey ! — I  hope  you  have  opened  your 
eyes  for  some  time,  and  will  not  close  them  in  so  drowsy  a  fit  again — at 
least  till  the  full  of  the  moon. 

I  won't  tell  you  I  have  been  absolutely  ravie  with  delight  at  the  fall  of  the 
curtain  ;  but  intend  to  take  the  afiair  in  the  tant  mieux  manner,  and  to  ccm- 
sole  myself  for  your  censure  by  this  greatest  proof  I  have  ever  received  of  the 
sincerity,  candour,  and,  let  me  add,  esteem,  of  my  dear  daddy.  And  as  I 
happen  to  love  myself  rather  more  than  my  play,  this  consolation  is  not  a 
very  trifling  one. 

As  to  all  you  say  of  my  reputation  and  so  forth,  I  perceive  the  kindness 
of  your  endeavours  to  put  me  in  humour  with  myself,  and  prevent  my 
taking  huff,  which,  if  I  did,  I  should  deserve  to  receive,  upon  any  future  trial, 
hollow  praise  from  you, — and  the  rest  from  the  public. 

As  to  the  MS.,  I  am  in  no  hurry  for  it.  Besides,  it  ought  not  to  come 
till  I  have  prepared  an  ovation,  and  the  honours  of  conquest  for  it. 

The  only  bad  thing  in  this  affair,  is,  that  I  cannot  take  the  comfort  of  my 
poor  friend  Dabbler,  by  calling  you  a  crabbed  fellow,  because  you  write 
with  almost  more  kindness  than  ever;  neither  can  I  (though  I  try  hard)  per- 
suade myself  that  you  have  not  a  grain  of  taste  in  your  whole  composition. 

This,  however,  seriously  I  do  believe,  that  when  my  two  daddies  put  their 
heads  together  to  concert  for  me  that  hissing,  groaning,  catcalling  epistle 
they  sent  me,  they  felt  as  sorry  for  poor  little  Miss  Bayes  as  she  could  pos- 
sibly do  for  herself. 

You  see  I  do  not  attempt  to  repay  your  frankness  with  the  art  of  pre- 
tended carelessness.  But  though  somewhat  disconcerted  just  now,  I  will 
promise  not  to  let  my  vexation  live  out  another  day.  I  shall  not  browse 
upon  it, — but,  on  the  contrary,  drive  it  out  of  my  thoughts,  by  filling  them 
up  with  things  almost  as  good  of  other  people's. 


*  The  following  note  is  appended  to  this  letter,  in  the  handwriting  of  Miss  Bnmey,  mt  a 
subsequent  period.  "  The  objection  of  Mr  Crisp,  to  the  MS.  play  of*  The  Witling*  was 
its  resemblance  to  Molidre*s  Femmes  S^avantes,  and  consequent  immense  inferiority.  It 
is,  however,  a  curious  fact,  and  to  the  author  a  consolatory  one,^  that  she  had  literally 
never  read  Uie  Femme$  S(avante$  when  she  oomposed  *  The  Witlings.* " 
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Our  Efettina  is  much  better ;  but  pray  don't  keep  Mr.  B.  beyond  Wednes- 
day, for  Mrs.  Thraie  makes  a  point  of  my  returning  to  Streatham  on  Tues- 
day, unless,  which  €rod  forbid,  poor  Hetty  should  be  worse  again. 

Adieu,  my  dear  daddy,  I  won't  be  mortified,  and  I  won't  be  dawned, — 
but  I  will  be  proud  to  find  I  have,  out  of  my  own  family,  as  well  as  in  it,  a 
friend  who  loves  me  well  enough  to  speak  plain  truth  to  me. 
Always  do  thus,  and  always  you  shall  be  tried  by. 

Your  much  obliged 

And  most  afiectionate, 

Frakccs  BrSHKT. 

MR.  CRISP  TO  MISS  F.  BURXEY. 

My  dear  Pannikin, 

I  have  known  half  a  letter  filled  up  with  recapitulating  the  tedious  and 
very  particular  reasons  why  and  wherefore,  d^.,  d^.,  dec.,  it  was  not  sent 
before.  I  don't  like  the  example,  and  shall  not  follow  it.  I  will  only  tell 
you  that  I  have  been  far  from  well.  I  should  not  say  thus  much,  but  from 
an  aoxious  care  lest  a  Pannikin  should  think  I  am  supine  in  any  thing  that 
relates  either  to  her  interest  or  fame.     Thus  much  for  preface. 

Your  other  daddy  (who  hardly  loves  you  better  than  I  do)  I  understand 
has  written  you  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  your  last  letter.  I  cannot 
but  be  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  have  too  sincere  a  regard  for  you  not  to 
declare  it.  Thb  sincerity  I  have  smarted  for,  and  severely  too,  ere  now ; 
and  yet,  happenjwhat  will,  (where  those  I  love  are  concerned,)  I  am  deter- 
mined never  to  part  with  it.  All  the  world  (if  you  will  believe  them)  pro- 
fess to  expect  it,  to  demand  it,  to  take  it  kindly,  thankfully,  dec.,  d^c. ;  and 
yet  how  few  are  generous  enough  to  take  it  as  it  is  meant ! — it  is  imputed 
to  envy,  ill-will,  a  desire  of  lowering,  and  certainly  to  a  total  want  of  taste. 
Is  not  this,  by  vehement  importunity,  to  draw  your  very  entraiU  from  you, 
and  then  to  give  them  a  stab  ? — On  this  topic  I  find  I  have,  ere  I  was 
aware,  grown  warm ;  but  I  have  been  a  sufferer.  My  plain-dealing  (after 
the  most  earnest  solicitations,  professions,  and  protestations)  irrecoverably 
lost  me  Grarrick.  But  his  soul  was  little  I— Greville,  for  a  while,  became  my 
enemy,  though  afterwards,  through  his  constitutional  inconstancy,  he  be- 
came more  attached  than  before ;  and  since  that  time,  through  absence, 
whim,  and  various  accidents,  all  is  (I  thank  Portune)  dwindled  to  ivithing. 

How  have  I  wandered !  I  should  never  have  thought  aloud  in  this  man- 
ner, if  I  had  not  perfectly  known  the  make  and  frame  of  a  Pannikin's 
inmost  soul :  and  by  this  declaration  I  give  her  the  roost  powerful  proof  I 
am  capable  of,  how  highly  I  think  of  her  generosity  and  understanding. 

Now  then,  to  the  point — I  have  considered  as  well  as  f  am  abk;,  what 
you  slate  as  Mrs.  Thrale's  idea— of  new  modelling  the  play;  and  f  obw^^rve 
what  you  say,  that  the  pursuing  this  project  is  the  only  chance  you  have  of 
bringing  out  any  thing  this  year,  and  that  with  hard  fegging  perhaps  you 
might  do  that.  I  agree  with  you,  that  fer  this  year  you  say  true ;  iMt,  my 
dear  Fanny,  don't  talk  of  hard  fagging.  It  was  not  hard  fag:png  that  pn^>- 
duced  such  a  work  as  ^  Evelina !" — it  was  the  ebullition  €k  Xryjft  i^rim^ 
genius — you  wrote  it  because  you  could  not  help  it — it  came,  and  so  you 
put  it  down  on  paper.     Leave  fagging  and  labour  to  him 


-Wbob  hifh  in  Dnirj  Lane, 


LolTd  by  soft  seph jn  tfaraofh  the  broken  puie. 
Rhymes  ere  be  wmkea,  and  pnote  before  term  eodi, 
CompdTd  by  haofer  sad  Rnnest  of  friends. 

11* 
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Tis  not  sitting  down  to  a  desk  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  that  ^i^  oom- 
mand  inspiration. 

Having  now  so  frankly  spoke  my  mind  on  the  present  production,  con- 
oeming  which  I  am  sorry  and  ashamed  to  difl^r  from  much  wiser  heads 
than  my  own,  I  shall  acquaint  you  iiith  a  (ancy  of  mine.  Tour  daddy 
doctor  related  to  me  something  of  an  account  you  had  given  him  of  a  wost 
ridiculous  family  in  your  present  neighbourhood,  which,  even  in  the  imper- 
fect manner  he  described  it,  struck  me  most  forcibly — the  *  *  *.  He  says 
you  gave  it  him  with  so  much  humour,  such  painting,  such  description,  such 
fim,  that  in  your  mouth  it  was  a  perfect  comedy.  He  described  (from  you) 
some  of  the  characters,  and  a  general  idea  of  the  act.  I  was  quite  animated 
— there  seemed  to  me  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  matter  for  you  to  work  on, 
and  the  follies  of  the  folks  of  so  general  a  nature  as  to  furnish  you  with  a 
profusion  of  what  you  want,  to  make  out  a  most  spirited,  witty,  moral, 
useful  comedy,  without  descending  to  the  invidious  and  cruel  practioe  ef 
pointing  out  individual  characters,  and  holding  them  up  tp  public  ridicule. 

Nothing  can  be  more  general  than  the  reciprocal  follies  of  parents  and 
children — few  subjects  more  striking — they,  if  well  drawn,  will  setxe  the 
attention,  and  interest  the  feelings  of  all  sorts,  high  and  low.  In  short,  I 
was  delighted  with  the  idea.  The  proceedings  of  this  family,  as  he  gave 
them,  seemed  so  preposterous,  so  productiire  of  bad  consequences,  so  ludi- 
crous besides,  that  their  whole  conduct  might  be  termed  the  right  road  to  go 
wrong. 

Tour  daddy  doctor  talks  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  coming  over  to  this  place,  to 
fetch  back  him  and  madam.  Cannot  you  prevail  on  her  to  drop  you  here 
fer  a  little  while?  I  long  to  have  a  good  talk  with  you,  as  the  Cherokees 
call  it — ^I  cannot  by  letter  say  my  say — my  say,  look  ye,  Fanny,  is  honest 
—and  that  is  something ;  and  I  think  is  merit  enough  in  these  evil  days  to 
incline  you  now  and  then  to  turn  your  ear  my  way. 

I  am  your  loving  daddy, 

S.  C. 

Rriotitiielnstone,  Oct.  12. — ^As  you  say  you  will  accept  memorandums 
in  dftfaiilt  of  journals,  my  dear  Susy,  I  will  scrawl  down  such  things  as  most 
rtwdily  recur  to  my  remembrance,  and  when  I  get  to  the  present  time,  I  will 
lie  U^Mii  r(*nusH  in  my  accounts. 

Hi/ N DAY. — Wo  had  Lady  Ladd  at  Streatham ;  she  did  not  leave  us  till 
tho  ni)xt  day.  8ho  and  I  are  grown  most  prodigious  friends.  She  is  really 
so  ent()rtiiining  and  lively,  that  it  is  not  oflen  possible  to  pass  time  more 
gaily  than  in  lu^r  company. 

Mr.  8toph(!n  Fuller,  the  sensible,  but  deaf  old  gentleman  I  have  formerly 

mentioned,  dined  here  also ;  as  did  Mr.  R ,  whose  trite,  settled,  tonish 

omptinesM  of  discourse  is  a  never-failing  source  of  laughter  and  diversion. 

**  Well,  I  say,  what.  Miss  Burney,  so  you  had  a  very  good  party  last 
Tuesday  ? — what  we  call  the  family  party — ^in  that  sort  of  way  ?  Pray 
who  had  you  ?" 

"  Mr.  Chamier." 

"  Mr.  Chamier,  ay  ?  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  Miss  Burney,  that  Mr. 
Chamicr  is  what  we  call  a  very  sensible  man !" 

"  Certainly.     And  Mr.  Pepys." 

•*  Mr.  Pepys  ?  Ay,  very  good — ^very  good  in  that  sort  of  way.  Pm 
cjuito  Horry  I  could  not  be  here  ;  but  I  was  so  much  indisposed — quite  what 
wo  call  the  nursing  party." 

"  I'm  very  sorry ;  but  I  hope  little  Sharp  is  well  ?" 


1W9. 

^  Ma'jun,  joor  mcMt  koDihfe !  ym^  a  verr  sk^  jbtt.  jbosbc 
what  we«Kll  a  good  bdy !    IJB^  Sk^rp  k  'tesixz.j  vsL :  -aac  me:  sk 
tentioii,  and  things  of  tfaitit  sod.— die  mw-vspv  rysBn.  Jt  ^srj  v»L 
pray,  Mias  Barney,  gire  me  ieavv  to  ask.  ia  use  aoei  :£ 
bodyeber 

^«  Tea,  Lady  Ladd  and  Mr. 
«« So,  80 !— ^raile  the  frnahr 
Bumey,  this  commands 
I  am  sorry  I  could  not 
make  it  what  we  caU  a  soit  of  a  roiiE:  ii>  ztLOt  mx»^  -jl  'Sbs  sect  sf  wT^iinin;. 

But  I  was  extremely  mdisposed,  inangia  ' — *  *■*  "^^ 

had  quite Phiy  wfaar  s  the 

is  there  newsf* 

^  None,  that  I  hate  beard.    Have  tw 
"  Why,  Tery  bad 
Engiaiid !    I  was  told,  in  tovn,- 
intodd  OS  an  inyasioa  this  Terr  nKoch '- 
the  respectable  sakrte  this  lery  moazh : — the  pc/w%r  ijsbbb.  il  ziac  war.  -£ 
way !    Grive  me  lea^e  to  tell  you.  ICas  Bazney.  :hu  s 
greeable  vi^it,  in  that  sort  of  way.'^ 

I  think,  if  possible,  his  langopge  knks 
than  it  sounds  in  conTenatkai,  mm  the 
words  and  expressions. 

On  Tuesday  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Miss  Thrale.  and  y-jcr  -  ^jufc, 
set  out  on  tfaor  expedition.  Tlie  day  was  toj  p«eaBBC.  iK  zae  rjimjej 
delightful ;  but  that  which  chiedy  rendered  s  90  was  Mr.  Ttajt\  ytssiz  i»- 
paroitly  the  better  for  it. 

I  neeid  not  tell  you  how  sweet  a  eoDBty  Sbr  trsv*£jDg  it  Koc  itf  jm 
know  it  80  welL  We  stopped  at  Sewenoaks.  wnoth  a  a  rtmitix^j  -m^iL- 
situated  town ;  and  here,  while  dinner  was  preparing,  mj  kais  a^  rv^«t 
friends  took  me  to  Knowie,  though  they  had  seen  h  "nx^faaxbs  tsesaMsb**. 
The  park,  which,  it  seems,  is  seven  miies  in  cbcannersarx:,  a&d  ]»«.  as 
the  gamekeeper  told  us,  700  head  of  deer  in  it,  is  laid  oat  in  a  isrj^  :eaL3C^ 
ful  manner, — nearly,  I  think,  equal  to  Hagiey,  as  fitf  as  beioo^  v>  ok  ^a^ 
position  of  the  trees,  hills,  daks,  hsjc^  thrnigh,  in  regnd  to  temfMes,  oevsriidu, 
or  any  sort  of  buildings  it  will  bear  no  comparisao  to  that  swees  pbce.  sdoe; 
nothing  is  there  of  that  sort. 

The  house,  which  is  very  old,  has  the  appearance  of  an  aotif^jK;  dtt>^l  'm 
rather  cathedral.  Two  immense  gates  and  two  camuyu^  pfjamag  3e 
entrance  into  the  dwelling  part  of  the  house ;  the  windows  are  aii  of  the 
small  old  casements ;  and  the  general  air  of  the  pboe  is  moutjar:  txA 
gloomy.  It  was  begun  to  be  built,  as  the  hoosekeeper  vM  us,  in  th^  p^^zn 
of  Henry  II.,  by  T^mas  k  Becket,  but  the  modem  part  was  hxattgbd 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

The  Duke  of  Dorset  was  not  there  himself;  but  we  were  prevented  Meinf^ 
the  library,  and  two  or  three  other  modernized  rmms,  tyxaose  Madile. 
Bac^li  was  not  to  be  disturbed.  The  house,  ly>wever,  is  so  magnificently 
large,  that  we  only  coveted  to  see  that  part  of  it  which  was  bung  with 
pictures.  Three  state-rooms,  however,  were  curious  enough.  One  of  them 
had  been  fitted  up  by  an  ^  Earle  of  Dorsele,'  ibr  the  bed-chamber  of  King 
James  I.  when  upon  a  visit  to  Knowie :  it  had  all  the  gloomy  grandeur  and 
solemn  finery  c£  that  time.  The  second  state-room  a  later  earl  had  fitted  op 
for  James  II.  The  two  Charleses  either  never  honoured  Knowie  with  thetr 
presence,  or  else  condescended  to  sleq>  in  their  fiofaer  and  grandfitfher^s 
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bed.  Well,  this  James  II.'s  room  was  more  superb  than  his  predecessors' — 
flaming  with  velvet,  tissue,  tapestry,  and  what  not.  But  the  third  state-room 
was  magnificence  itself:  it  was  fitted  up  for  King  William.  The  bed- 
curtains,  tester,  quilt,  and  valence  were  all  of  gold  flowers,  worked  upon  a 
silver  ground  :  its  value,  even  in  those  days,  was  7000/.  The  table,  a 
superb  cabinet,  frame  of  the  looking-glass,  and  all  the  ornaments,  and,  I 
believe,  all  the  furniture  in  the  room,  were  of  solid  massive  silver,  curiously 
embossed.     Nothing  could  be  more  splendid. 

But  to  leave  all  this  show,  and  come  to  what  is  a  thousand  times  more  in- 
teresting— the  pictures,  of  which  there  is,  indeed,  a  delicious  collection.  I 
could  have  spent  a  day  in  looking  at  every  room,  and  yet  have  longed  to  see 
them  again.  I  can,  however,  give  a  very  imperfect  and  lame  account  of 
them,  as  we  were  so  hurried  by  the  housekeeper  from  room  to  room,  and  I 
was  so  anxious  to  miss  nothing,  that  the  merely  glancing  over  so  many 
beautiful  paintings  has  only  lefl  a  faint  remembrance  in  my  head  of  each 
particular  picture,  though  a  very  strong  and  deep  impression  of  the  pleasure 
they  at  the  time  afforded  me. 

Among  such  as  just  now  occur  to  me  were  a  Lucretia  with  a  dagger,  a 
large  whole-length,  by  Guido,  extremely  beautiful,  purchased  by  the  present 
duke  in  Italy ;  a  Madonna  and  Child,  small  size,  by  Raphael,  so  lovely  I 
could  not  turn  from  it  till  called  repeatedly  ;  a  Virgin,  by  Carlo  Dolci,  that 
was  irresistibly  attractive;  a  Raphael,  by  himself,  that  was  ooble;  land- 
scapes, by  Poussin,  and  one  or  two  by  Claude  Lorraine,  that  were 
enchanting. 

There  arc  several  pictures  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  though  mixed 
with  those  of  the  best  old  painters,  they  are  so  bewitching,  and  finished  in 
a  style  of  taste,  colouring,  and  expression,  so  like  their  companions,  that  it 
is  not,  at  first  view,  easy  to  distinguish  the  new  from  the  old.  The  cele- 
brated Ugolino  family  is  almost  too  horrible  to  be  looked  at,  yet  I  was  glad 
to  see  it  again ;  two  Beggar-Boys  make  an  exceedingly  pleasing  picture  ; 
the  duke  himself,  by  Sir  Joshua,  among  the  portraits  of  his  own  family,  in 
a  state-room,  is,  1  think,  by  no  means  a  likeness  to  flatter  his  grace's  vanity. 
One  room  is  appropriated  to  artists,  and  among  them  three  are  by  Sir 
Joshua  : — Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  and  Sacchini, — all  charmingly  done, 
and  the  two  I  know  extremely  like. 

Wc  dined  very  comfortably  at  Sevenoaks,  and  thence  made  but  one  stage 
to  Tunbridge.  It  was  so  dark  when  we  went  through  the  town  that  I  could 
see  it  very  indistinctly.  The  Wells,  however,  are  about  seven  miles  yet 
further, — so  that  we  saw  that  night  nothing  ;  but  I  assure  you,  I  felt  that  I 
was  entering  into  a  new  country  pretty  roughly,  for  the  roads  were  so  side* 

lum  and  jiimbluffi,  as  Miss  L called  those  of  Teignmouth,  that  I  expected 

an  overturn  every  minute.  Safely,  however,  we  reached  the  Sussex  Hotel, 
at  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Having  looked  at  our  rooms,  and  arranged  our  affairs,  we  proceeded  to 
Mount  Ephraim,  where  Miss  Streatfield  resides.  We  found  her  with  only 
her  mother,  and  spent  the  evening  there. 

Mrs.  Streatfield  is  very — very  little,  but  perfectly  well  made,  thin,  genteel, 
and  delicate.  She  has  been  quite  beautiful,  and  has  still  so  much  of  beauty 
lefl,  that  to  call  it  only  the  remains  of  a  fine  face  seems  hardly  doing  her 
justice.  She  is  very  lively,  and  an  excellent  mimic,  and  is,  I  think,  as  much 
to  her  daughter  in  natural  gills  as  her  daughter  is  to  her  in  acquired 
ftad  how  infinitely  preferable  are  parts  without  education  to  education 
twHal 

Thllii  I  really  in  higher  beauty  than  I  have  ever  yet  seen  her ; 
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and  she  was  so 

incUning  to  her  with  an 

gush,"  as  Dr.  Dekp  said,  I  duuU 

to  her :  but  tears  so  readr— oh,  they  bioc 

whenever  I  am  with  her,  I  fifce,  naj 

ezoeedingl  J  captiraliiig ;  hot  when  I  qnt  her,  I 

by  being  thought  over— no,  nor  talked  cwr 

disposed  to  half  adore  her  in  her  ptcstnu^ 

without  exciting  her  own  irwiirnnil  bj  rera^iriinwg  w^ac  tt»  jautc.     T^ol 

however,  must  alwajrs  be  eenain,  ahafct^  wmj  )e  nanscni.  3ac  ^eut  jf  a 

girl  in  no  respect  like  any  other. 

But  I  have  not  yet  done  with  the  mocher :  I  bar?  ic«i  yjz  z€ 
and  her  mimicry,  but  her  character  is  yei  not  baif  icoL     ^bf 
of  whimsical  coooeit,  and  odd  aSectatiaB,  that.  jameC  i>  a 
of  humour,  makes  her  always  seem  to  be 
comedy.     She  takes  ofi^  if  she  BKiaJuut  tbem.  aZI 
though  she  quite  adores  them,  icmieis  them 
She  laughs  at  herself  for  her  amalhwwa  and  for  her 
same  ease  and  ridicule  as  if  she  were  speaking  of 
while  perpetually  hinting  al  being  old  siMi  brokesu  siie 
ing,  flaunting,  and  playing  tiicks,  like  a  young  coqa^U 

When  I  was  introduced  to  her  by  Mrs.  Thiaie,  who  and.  ^  <^Ke 
ma'am,  to  present  to  3rou  a  friend  of  your  ilsiiilai  i*i 
advanced  to  me  with  a  tripping  pace,  and,  tdting  one 
*^  Allow  roe,  ma'am,  will  you,  to  create  a  little 

And,  indeed,  I  readily  entered  into  an  alHannf  with  her,  »:c  I  » 
thing  at  Tunbridge  half  so  entertaining,  except,  indeed,  16s  Bbch.  cf«: 
hereaAer. 

The  next  morning  the  S.  S.  bieak&sted  with  us ;  and  then 
about  to  show  me  the  place. 

The  Sussex  Hotel,  where  we  lived,  is  situated  at  the  side  k£  the  PtniSea, 
or  puUic  walk,  so  called  because  paved  with  pantiles ;  it  is  caljed  so  alio, 
like  the  long  room  at  Hampstead,  because  it  would  be  di&nh  to  &tinzv^ 
it  by  any  other  name ;  for  it  has  no  beauty  in  itself^  and  borrows  irjoe  from 
ibretgn  aid,  as  it  has  only  common  houses  at  one  side,  and  hnie  miUiaery 
and  Tunbridge-ware  shops  at  the  other,  and  at  each  end  is  choked  op  by 
buildings  that  intercept  aU  prospect.  How  such  a  place  could  fint  be 
a  fiishiooable  pleasure-walk,  every  body  must  wonder. 


appeared 


is  all  rock,  and  every  part  of  it  is  either  up  or  down  hill,  scarce  ten  yanfa 

square  being  level  ground  in  the  whole  place :  the  houses,  too,  are  scattered 

abcHit  in  a  strange  wild  manner,  and  look  as  if  they  had  been  dropped  wivere 

they  stand  by  accident,  for  they  form  neither  streets  nor  squares,  bat  seem 

strewed  promiscuously,  except,  indeed,  where  the  shopkeepers  live,  wIk>  have 

got  two  or  three  dirty  little  lanes,  much  like  dirty  litde  lanes  in  other  places. 

Mrs.  Streatfield  and  I  increased  our  intimacy  marvellously.     She  gave 

me  the  name  of  '*  the  dome^'*  for  what  reason  I  cannot  guess^  except  it  be 

tbat  the  dove  has  a  sort  of  greenish  gray  eye,  something  like  mine ;  be  that 

tt  it  may,  she  called  me  nothing  else  while  I  stayed  at  Tunbridge. 

In  the  evening  we  all  went  to  the  rooms.  The  rooms,  as  they  are  called, 
consisted,  for  this  evening,  of  only  one  apartment,  as  there  was  not  company 
enough  to  make  more  necessary,  and  a  very  plain,  unadorned  and  ordinary 
tpartment  that  was. 
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There  were  very  few  people,  but  among  them  Mr.  Wedderburne,  the 
attorney-general.  You  may  believe  I  rather  wished  to  shrink  from  him,  if 
you  recollect  what  Mrs.  Thrale  said  of  him,  among  the  rest  of  the  Tunbridge 
coterie  last  season,  who  discussed  "  Evelina"  regularly  every  evening,  and 
that  he,  siding  with  Mrs.  Montagu,  cut  up  the  Branghtons,  and  had  as  well 
as  Mrs.  Montagu,  almost  a  quarrel  with  Mrs.  Greville  upon  the  subject, 
because  she  so  warmly  vindicated,  or  rather  applauded  them.  Lady  Louisa, 
however,  I  remember  he  spoke  of  with  very  high  praise,  as  Mrs.  Montagu 
did  of  the  dedication  :  and  if  such  folks  can  find  any  thing  to  praise,  I  find 
myself  amply  recompensed  for  their  censures,  especially  when  they  censure 
what  I  cannot  regret  writing,  since  it  is  the  part  most  favoured  by  Dr. 
Johnson. 

Mr.  Wedderbume  joined  us  immediately.  Mrs.  Thrale  presently  said, 
"  Mr.  Wedderburne,  I  must  present  my  daughter  to  you, — and  Miss 
Bumey." 

I  curtsied  mighty  gravely,  and  shufHed  to  the  other  end  of  the  party. 

Amongst  the  company,  I  was  most  struck  with  the  Hon.  Mrs.  W , 

lately  Miss  T .     She  ran  away  with  a  Mr.  W ,  a  man  nearly  old 

enough  to  be  her  father,  and  of  most  notorious  bad  character,  both  as  a 
sharper  and  a  libertine.  This  wretch  was  with  her— a  most  hackneyed, 
ill-looking  object  as  I  ever  saw ;  and  the  foolish  girl,  who  seems  scarce 
sixteen,  and  looks  a  raw  school-girl,  has  an  air  of  so  much  discontent,  and 
seems  in  a  state  of  such  dismal  melancholy,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  look 
at  her  without  compassionating  a  folly  she  has  so  many  years  to  live 
regretting.  I  would  not  wish  a  more  striking  warning  to  be  given  to  other 
such  forward,  adventurous  damsels,  than  to  place  before  them  this  miserable 
runaway,  who  has  not  only  disgraced  her  family,  and  enraged  her  friends, 
but  rendered  herself  a  repentant  mourner  for  life. 

The  next  morninfr  we  had  the  company  of  two  young  ladies  at  breakfast 
— the  S.  S.  and  a  Miss  Birch,  a  little  girl  but  ten  years  old,  whom  the  S.  S. 
invited,  well  foreseeing  how  much  we  should  all  be  obliged  to  her. 

This  Miss  Birch  is  a  niece  of  the  charming  Mrs.  Plcydell,  and  so  like 
her,  that  I  should  have  taken  her  for  her  daughter,  yet  she  is  not,  now, 
quite  so  handsome ;  but  as  she  will  soon  know  how  to  display  her  beauty 
to  the  utmost  advantage,  I  fancy,  in  a  few  years,  she  will  yet  more  resem- 
ble her  lovely  and  most  bewitching  aunt..  Every  body,  she  said,  tells  her 
how  like  she  is  to  her  aunt  Plevdcll. 

As  you,  therefore,  have  seen  that  sweet  woman,  only  imagine  her  ten 
years  old,  and  you  m\\  see  her  sweet  niece.  Nor  does  the  resemblance 
rest  with  the  person  ;  she  sings  like  her,  laughs  like  her,  talks  like  her, 
caresses  like  her,  and  alternately  softens  and  animates  just  like  her.  Her 
conversation  is  not  merely  like  that  of  a  woman  already,  but  like  that  of  a 
most  uncommonly  informed,  cultivated,  and  sagacious  woman ;  and  at  the 
same  time  that  her  understanding  is  thus  wonderfully  premature,  she  can, 
at  pleasure,  throw  off  all  this  rationality,  and  make  herself  a  mere  playful, 
giddy,  romping  child.  One  moment,  with  mingled  gravity  and  sarcasm, 
she  discusses  characters,  and  the  next,  with  schoolgirl  spirits,  she  jumps 
round  the  room  ;  then,  suddenly,  she  asks,  "  Do  you  know  such,  or  such 
a  song  ?"  and  instantly,  with  mixed  grace  and  buffoonery,  singles  out  an 
object,  and  sings  it ;  and  then,  before  there  has  been  time  to  applaud  her, 
she  runs  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  to  try  some  new  step  in  a  dance ; 
and  afler  all  this,  without  waiting  till  her  vagaries  grow  tiresome,  she 
flings  hdrself  with  an  aflecticwiate  air,  upon  somebody's  lap,  and  there,  com- 
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posed  and  thoughtful,  she  continues  quiet  till  she  again  enters  into  rational 
conversation. 

Her  TCMoe  is  really  charming — infinitely  the  most  powerful,  as  well 
as  sweet,  I  ever  heard  at  her  age.  Were  she  well  and  constantly  taught, 
she  might,  I  should  think,  do  any  thing, — ^for,  two  or  three  Italian  songs, 
which  she  learnt  out  of  only  five  months'  teaching  by  Parsons,  she  sung 
like  a  little  angel,  with  respect  to  taste,  feeling,  and  expression ;  but  she 
now  learns  of  nobody,  and  is  so  fond  of  French  songs,  for  the  sake,  she 
says,  of  the  sentiment,  that  I  fear  she  will  have  her  wonderful  abilities  all 
thrown  away.     Oh,  how  I  wish  my  father  had  the  charge  of  her  ! 

She  has  spent  four  years  out  of  her  little  life  in  France,  which  has  made 
her  distractedly  fond  of  the  French  operas,  "  Rose  et  Colas,"  "  Annette 
et  Lubin,"  &c.,  and  she  told  us  the  story  quite  through  of  several  I  never 
heard  of,  always  singing  the  sujet  when  she  came  to  the  airs,  and  comi- 
cally changing  parts  in  the  duets.  She  speaks  French  \%ith  the  same 
fluency  as  E^lish,  and  every  now  and  then,  addressing  herself  to  the  S.  S. 
— **  Q^j^  vous  adore  /" — *'*'  Ah,  permettez  que  je  me  mette  d  vos  pieds  /" 
&c.,  with  a  dying  languor  that  was  equally  laughable  and  lovely. 

When  I  (bund,  by  her  taught  songs,  what  a  delightful  singer  she  was 
capable  of  becoming,  I  really  had  not  patience  to  hear  her  little  French 
airs,  and  entreated  her  to  give  them  up ;  but  the  little  rogue  instantly  began 
pestering  me  with  them,  singing  one  after  another  with  a  comical  sort  of 
malice,  and  following  me  round  the  room,  when  I  said  I  would  not  listen  to 
hef ,  to  say,  **  But  is  not  this  pretty  ? — and  this  ? — and  this  ?"  singing  away 
with  all  hef  might  and  main. 

She  sung  without  any  accompaniment,  as  we  had  no  instrument ;  but  the 
S.  S.  says  she  plays  too,  very  well.  Indeed,  I  fancy  she  can  do  well 
whatever  she  pleases. 

We  hardly  knew  how  to  get  away  from  her  when  the  carriage  was 
ready  to  take  us  from  Tunbridge,  and  Mrs.  Thralc  was  so  much  enchanted 
with  her  that  she  went  on  the  Pantiles  and  bought  her  a  very  beautiful  ink- 
itand. 

"  I  don't  mean,  Miss  Birch,"  she  said,  when  she  gave  it  her,  "  to  present 
you  this  toy  as  to  a  child,  but  merely  to  beg  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to 
accept  something  that  may  make  you  now  and  then  remember  us." 

She  was  much  delighted  with  this  present,  and  told  me,  in  a  whisper, 
that  she  should  put  a  drawing  of  it  in  her  journal. 

So  you  see,  Susy,  other  children  have  had  this  whim.  But  something 
being  said  of  novels,  the  S.  S.  said — 

*'Selina,  do  you  ever  read  them?" — And,  with  a  sigh,  the  little  girl 


"  But  too  oflen !— I  wish  I  did  not !" 

The  <Mily  thing  I  did  not  like  in  this  seducing  little  creature  was  our 
leave-taking.  The  S.  S.  had,  as  we  expected,  her  fine  eyes  suffused  with 
tears,  and  nothing  would  serve  the  little  Selina,  who  admires  the  S.  S. 
paaaonately,  but  that  she,  also,  must  weep — and  weep,  therefore,  she  did, 
ind  that  in  a  manner  as  pretty  to  look  at,  as  soft,  as  melting,  and  as  little 
to  her  discomposure,  as  the  weeping  of  her  fair  exemplar.  The  child's 
racoess  in  this  pathetic  art  made  the  tears  of  both  appear  to  the  whole 
party  to  be  lodged,  as  the  English  merchant  says,  "  very  near  the  eyes !" 

Doubtful  as  it  is  whether  we  shall  ever  see  this  sweet  syren  again, 
nothing,  as  Mrs.  Thrale  said  to  her,  can  be  more  certain  than  that  we  shall 
hear  of  her  again,  let  her  go  whither  she  will. 

Charmed  as  we  all  were  with  her,  we  all  agreed  that  to  have  the  care  of 
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her  would  be  distraction !  '*  She  seems  the  girl  in  the  worid,^  Mrs.  Thrale 
wisely  said,  '*  to  attain  the  highest  reach  of  hunnan  perfection  as  a  man's 
mistress ! — as  such  she  would  be  a  second  Cleopatra,  and  have  the  world 
at  her  command." 

Poor  thing !  I  hope  to  Heaven  she  will  escape  such  sovereignty  and  such 
honours ! 

We  left  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  got,  by  dinner  time,  to  our  first  stage, 
Uckfield,  which  a&rded  me  nothing  to  record,  except  two  lines  of  a 
curious  epitaph  which  I  picked  up  in  the  churchyard  :— 

A  wife  and  ei^ht  little  children  had  I, 
And  two  at  a  birth  who  never  did  cry. 

Our  next  stage  brought  us  to  Brighthelmstone,  where  I  fancy  we  shall 
stay  till  the  Parliament  calls  away  Mr.  Thrale. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival,  our  first  visit  was  from  Mr.  Kipping,  the 
apothecary,  a  character  so  curious  that  Foote  designed  him  for  his  next 
piece,  before  he  knew  he  had  already  written  his  last.  He  is  a  prating, 
good-humoured  old  gossip,  who  runs  on  in  as  incoherent  and  unconnected 
a  style  of  discourse  as  Rose  Fuller,  though  not  so  tonish. 

The  rest  of  the  morning  we  spent,  as  lyual  at  this  place,  upon  the  Steyn, 
and  in  booksellers'  shops.  Mrs.  Thrale  entered  all  our  names  at  Thomas's, 
the  fashionable  bookseller;  but  we  find  he  has  now  a  rival,  situated  also  upon 
the  Steyn,  who  seems  to  carry  away  all  the  custom  and  all  the  company. 
This  is  a  Mr.  Bowen,  who  is  just  come  from  London,  and  who  seems  just 
the  man  to  carry  the  world  before  him  as  a  shopkeeper.  Elxtremely  civil, 
attentive  to  watch  opportunities  of  obliging,  and  assiduous  to  make  use  of 
them — skilful  in  discovering  the  taste  or  turn  of  mind  of  his  customers, 
and  adroit  in  putting  in  their  way  just  such  temptations  as  they  arc  least 
able  to  withstand.  Mrs.  Thrale,  at  the  same  time  that  she  sees  lus  manage- 
ment and  contrivance,  so  much  admires  his  sagacity  and  dexterity,  that, 
though  open-eyed,  she  is  as  easily  wrought  upon  to  part  with  her  money,  as 
any  of  the  many  dupes  in  this  place,  whom  he  persuades  to  require  in- 
dispensably whatever  he  shows  them. 

He  did  not,  however,  then  at  all  suspect  who  I  was,  for  he  showed  me 
nothing  but  schemes  for  raffles,  and  books,  pocket-cases,  &c.,  which  were 
put  up  for  those  purposes.  It  is  plain  I  can  have  no  authoress  air,  since  so 
discerning  a  bookseller  thought  me  a  fine  lady  spendthrift,  who  only  wanted 
occasions  to  get  rid  of  money. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  rooms,  which,  at  this  time,  are  open  every 
other  night  at  Shergold's,  or  the  New  Assembly  Rooms,  and  the  alternate 
nights  at  Hick's,  or  the  Ship  Tavern.     This  night  they  were  at  the  latter. 

There  was  very  little  company,  and  nobody  that  any  of  us  knew,  except 
two  or  three  gentlemen  of  Mr.  Thrale's  acquaintance,  among  whom  was 
that  celebrated  wit  and  libertine,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Beauclerk,  and  a  Mr. 
Newnham,  a  rich  counsellor,  learned  in  the  law,  but,  to  me,  a  displeasing 
man. 

Almost  every  body  but  ourselves  went  to  cards  ;  we  found  it,  therefore, 

pretty  stupid,  and  I  was  very  glad  when  we  came  home. 

«  *  «  *  *  • 

Sunday  morning,  as  we  came  out  of  church,  we  saw  Mrs.  Cumberland, 
one  of  her  sons,  and  both  her  daughters.  Mrs.  Thrale  spoke  to  them,  but 
I  believe  they  did  not  recollect  me.     They  are  reckoned  the  flashers  of  the 
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place,  yet  every  body  laughs  at  them  for  their  airs,  afiectations,  and  tonish 
graces  and  impertinences. 

In  the  evening,  Mrs.  Dickens,  a  lady  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  acquaintance, 
invited  us  to  drink  tea  at  the  rooms  with  her,  which  we  did,  and  found  them 
much  more  full  and  lively  than  the  preceding  night. 

Mrs.  Dickens  is,  in  Mrs.  Thrale's  phrase,  a  sensible  hard-headed  woman, 
and  her  daughter,  Miss  Dickens,  who  accompanied  us,  is  a  pretty  girl  of 
fifteen,  who  is  always  laughing,  not  however  from  folly,  as  she  deserves 
the  same  epithet  I  have  given  her  mother,  but  from  youthful  good-humour, 
and  from  having  from  nature,  as  Mr.  Thrale  comically  said  to  her,  after 
examining  her  some  minutes, ''  a  good  merry  face  of  her  own.*' 

The  folks  of  most  consequence  with  respect  to  rank,  who  were  at  the 
rooms  this  night,  were  Lady  Pembroke  and  Lady  Di  Beauclerk,  both  of 
whom  have  still  very  pleasing  remains  of  the  beauty  for  which  they  have 
been  so  much  admired.  But  the  present  beauty,  whose  remains  our  children 
(t.  e.  nieces)  may  talk  of,  is  a  Mrs.  Musters,  an  exceeding  pretty  woman, 
who  18  the  reigning  toast  of  the  season. 

While  Mrs.  Thrale,  Mrs.  Dickens,  and  I  were  walking  about  afler  tea, 
we  were  joined  by  a  Mr.  Cure,  a  gentleman  of  the  former's  acquaintance. 
Afler  \  little  while  he  said — 

^  Mitfs  Thrale  is  very  much  grown  since  she  was  here  last  year ;  and 
besidefl^  I  think  she's  vastly  alte^pd." 

•*  Do  you,  sir,"  cried  she, "  I  can't  say  I  think  so." 

^  Oh  vastly  I — but  young  ladies  at  that  age  are  always  altering.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  did  not  know  her  at  all." 

This,  for  a  little  while,  passed  quietly ;  but  soon  afler  he  exclaimed, 

*^  Ma'am,  do  you  know  I  have  not  yet  read  *■  Evelina  V  " 

"  Have  not  you  so,  sir  V*  cried  she,  laughing. 

**  No,  and  I  think  I  never  shall,  for  there's  no  getting  it ;  the  booksellers 
say  they  never  can  keep  it  a  moment,  and  the  folks  that  hire  it  keep  lending 
ft  from  one  to  another  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  never  returned  to  the 
fibrary.     It's  very  provoking." 

•*  But,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  what  makes  you  exclaim  about  it  so  to  me  f* 

**  Why,  because,  if  you  recollect,  the  last  thing  you  said  to  mt  when 
we  parted  last  year,  was — ^be  sure  you  read  *•  Evelina.'  So  as  soon  as  I 
saw  you  I  recollected  it  all  again.  But  I  wish  Bliss  Thrale  would  turn 
more  this  way." 

"  Why  what  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Cure  ?  do  you  know  Miss  Thrale  nowT* 

**^  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  answered  he,  looking  full  at  me,  **  though  I  prtj^eni  I 
should  not  have  guessed  at  her  had  I  seen  her  with  any  body  but  you." 

^  Oh  ho !"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale,  laughing,  **  so  you  mean  Miss  Bun^y  all 
this  time." 

**  What?— how?— eh?— why  is  that— is  not  that  Miss  Thrale?  is  not 
that  your  daughter  ?" 

**  No  to  be  sure  it  is  not — ^I  wish  she  was  !" 

Mr.  Cure  looked  aghast,  Mrs.  Dickens  laughed  aloud,  and  [,  the  wh^ 
time,  had  been  oblig^  to  turn  my  head  another  way,  that  my  sniggv^ring 
might  not  sooner  make  him  see  his  mistake. 

As  soon,  I  suppose,  as  he  was  able,  Mr.  Cure,  in  a  tow  voice,  rfifnnUfdf 
^  Miss  Bumey !  so  then  that  lady  is  the  authoress  of '  Evelina'  all  this  iiimj^ 

And,  rather  abruptly,  he  left  us  and  joined  another  party. 

I  suppose  he  told  hu  story  to  as  many  as  he  talked  to,  for^  in  a  shrirt 
time,  I  found  myself  so  violently  stared  at  that  I  could  hardly  Utah  any  way 
witliout  being  pot  out  of  countenance, — particulariy  by  young  Mr.  Cufn\mt» 
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land,  a  handsome,  Boft-looldng  youth,  who  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  in* 
ccssantly,  though  but  the  eveniog  before,  when  I  saw  him  at  Hick^s  he 
looked  as  if  it  would  have  been  a  diminutioa  of  his  d^nity  to  have  regarded 
me  twice. 

This  ridiculous  circumstance  nil],  howerer,  pierent  any  more  miiifik^ 
of  the  same  kind,  I  believe,  as  my  **  aiithorshipness^  seems  now  pretty 
well  known  and  spread  about  Bnghthcimstone.  The  very  next  morn- 
ing as  Miss  Thrale  and  I  entered  Bowen^s  shop,  where  we  were  appointed 
to  meet  Mrs.  Thrale,  I  heard  her  saying  to  him,  as  they  were  holh  in  serious 
and  deep  confabulation :  ^  So  you  have  picked  up  all  this,  Mr.  Bowen,  have 
you  f  then  seeing  me,  <'  Oh,  ho  ["  she  cried,  **  so  one  is  never  to  speak  of 
any  body  at  Brighthelmstone,  but  they  are  to  be  at  one's  elbow.** 
I  presume,"  quoth  I, ''  you  were  scarcely  speaking  of  me  ?** 
No,  but  I  was  hearing  of  you  from  Mr.  Bowen.** 

And  when  we  left  the  shop  she  told  me  that  he  had  said  to  her,  ^  O 
ma*am,  what  a  book  thrown  away  was  that !  All  the  trade  cry  shame  on 
Lowndes.  Not,  ma*am,  that  I  expected  be  could  have  known  it*8  worth, 
because  that's  out  of  the  question ;  but  when  its  profits  told  him  what  it  was, 
it's  quite  scandalous  that  he  should  have  done  nothing  ! — quite  ungentleman- 
like  indeed  !** 

There's  a  bookseller  for  you,  Susy ! 

And  now,  if  by  the  mention  of  a  ball,  T  have  raised  in  you  any  expecta- 
tions of  adventures,  which  with  Charlotte,  at  least,  I  doubt  not  has  been  the 
case, — I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  blast  them  all  by  confessing  that  none 
at  all  happened. 

One  thing,  however,  proved  quite  disagreeable  to  me,  and  that  was  the 
whole  behaviour  of  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Cumberlands,  which  I  must 
explain. 

Mr.  Cumberland,  when  he  saw  Mrs.  Thrale,  flew  with  eagerness  to  her 
and  made  her  take  his  scat,  and  he  talked  to  her,  with  great  friendliness  and 
intimacy,  as  he  has  been  always  accustomed  to  do, — and  inquired  very  par- 
ticularly concerning  her  daughter,  expressing  an  earnest  desire  to  see  her. 
But  when,  some  time  af\cr,  Mrs.  Thrale  said,  **  Oh,  there  is  my  daughter, 
with  Miss  Burncy,"  he  changed  the  discourse  abruptly, — never  came  near 
Miss  Thrale,  and  neither  then  nor  since,  when  he  has  met  Mrs.  Thrale,  has 
again  mentioned  her  name :  and  the  whole  evening  he  seemed  determined 
to  avoid  us  both. 

Mrs.  (/umbcrland  contented  herself  uith  only  looking  at  me  as  at  a  person 
h\w  hnd  IK)  n;uson  or  business  to  know. 

The.  two  (laughters,  but  especially  the  eldest,  as  well  as  the  son,  were  by 
no  irMJunH  HO  quiet ;  they  stared  at  me  every  time  I  came  near  them  as  if  I 
had  \n%*n  a  thing  for  a  show ;  surveyed  me  from  head  to  foot,  and  then 
again,  and  again,  and  again  returned  to  my  face,  with  so  determined  and  so 
unubating  a  curiosity,  that  it  really  made  me  uncomfortable. 

All  the  folks  here  impute  the  whole  of  this  conduct  to  its  having  transpired 
that  1  am  to  bring  out  a  play  this  season ;  for  Mr.  Cumberland,  though  in 
all  other  respects  an  agreeable  and  a  good  man,  is  so  notorious  for  hating 
and  envying  and  spiting  all  authors  in  the  dramatic  line,  that  he  is  hardly 
decent  in  his  behaviour  towards  them. 

lie  has  little  reason,  at  present  at  least,  to  bear  me  any  ill-will ;  but  if  he 
IN  cAiNible  of  such  weakness  and  malignity  as  to  have  taken  an  aversion  to 
mo  nif^nily  because  I  can  make  use  of  pen  and  ink,  he  deserves  not  to  hear 
((f  my  having  suppressed  my  play,  or  of  any  thing  else  that  can  gratify  ao 
illiberal  u  diM|)Oflition. 
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Dr.  JohnsoSy  Mr.  Cholmondeley,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  have  all  re- 
peatedly  said  to  me,  ^  Cumberland  no  doubt  hates  you  heartily  by  this  time  ;** 
bat  it  always  appeared  to  me  a  speech  of  mingled  fun  and  flattery,  and  I 
never  dreamed  of  its  being  possible  to  be  true.  However,  perhaps  yet  all 
this  may  be  accidental,  so  I  will  discuss  the  point  no  longer. 

A  few  days  since  we  drank  tea  at  Mrs.  Dickens^s,  where,  with  other  com- 
pany, we  met  Sir  John  and  Lady  S  Sir  John  prides  himself  in  being 
a  courtier  of  the  last  age.  He  is  abominably  ugly,  and  a  prodigious  pufler, 
—now  of  his  fortune,  now  of  his  &mily,  and  now  of  his  courtly  connexions 
and  feats.  His  lady  is  a  beautiful  woman,  tall,  genteel,  and  elegant  in  her 
perK>n,  with  regular  features,  and  a  fine  complexion.  For  the  rest,  she  is 
well-bred,  gentle,  and  amiable. 

8be  invited  us  all  to  tea  at  her  house  the  next  evening,  where  we  met 
Lady  Pembroke,  whose  character,  as  far  as  it  appears,  seems  exactly  the 
same  as  Lady  S  *s.  But  the  chief  employment  of  the  evening  was 
listemng  to  Sir  John's  braggadocios  of  what  the  old  king  said  to  him, — which 
of  the  ladies  of  quality  were  his  cousins, — how  many  acres  of  land  he 
enjoyed  in  Sussex,  and  other  such  modest  discourse. 

After  tea  we  all  went  to  the  rooms.  Lady  Pembroke  having  first  retired. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  company,  and  among  them  the  Cumberlands. 
Tlie  eldest  of  the  girls,  who  was  walking  with  Mrs.  Musters,  quite  turned 
round  her  whole  person  every  time  we  passed  each  other,  to  keep  me  in 
sight,  and  stare  at  me  as  long  as  possible ;  so  did  her  brother.  I  never  saw 
any  thing  so  ill-bred  and  impertinent ;  I  protest  I  was  ready  to  quit  the 
rooms  to  avoid  them ;  till  at  last  Miss  Thrale,  catching  Miss  Cumberland's 
eye,  gave  her  so  full,  determined,  and  ehicning  a  stare,  that  whether  cured 
by  shame  or  by  resentment,  she  forebore  from  that  time  to  look  at  either  of 
v.  Miss  Thrale,  with  a  sort  of  good-natured  dryness,  said,  ^*  When- 
ever you  are  disturbed  with  any  of  these  starers,  apply  to  me, — I'll  warrant 
ni  care  them.  I  dare  say  the  girl  hates  me  for  it ;  but  what  shall  I  be  the 
vorae  for  that  7  I  would  have  served  Master  Dickey  so  too,  only  I  could 
not  catch  his  eye.**  % 

Oct.  20. — ^Last  Tuesday,  at  the  request  of  Lady  S ,  who  patronised 

tpoor  actor,  we  all  went  to  the  play, — ^which  was  Dryden's  "  Tempest," 
"-and  a  worse  performance  have  I  seldom  seen.     Shakspeares'  "  Tempest,** 
which  for  fancy,  invention,  and  originality,  is  at  the  head  of  beautiful  im- 
probabilities, is  rendered  by  the  additions  of  Dryden  a  childish  chaos  of 
ttbaordity  and  obscenity ;  and  the  grossness  and  awkwardness  of  these  poor 
UMkiful  actors  rendered  all  that  ought  to  have  been  obscure  so  shockingly 
gMng,  that  there  was  no  attending  to  them  without  disgust.     All  that 
•feded  me  any  entertainment  was  looking  at  Mr.  Thrale,  who  turned  up 
bi«  nose  with  an  expression  of  contempt  at  the  beginning  of  the  performance, 
ttd  never  sofiered  it  to  return  to  its  usual  place  till  it  was  ended  ! 

Tbe  play  was  ordered  by  Mrs.  Cumberland.  These  poor  actors  never 
weany  company  in  the  boxes  unless  they  can  prevail  upon  some  lady  to 
"•peak  a  play,  and  desire  her  acquaintance  to  go  to  it.  But  we  all  agmc'l 
^dwuld  not  have  been  very  proud  to  have  had  our  names  at  tbe  head  of 
«  play  bill  of  Dryden's  "  Tempest." 

,  By  the  way,  Mrs.  Cumberland  has  never  once  waited  on  Mrs.  Thrale 
*nce  our  arrival,  though,  till  now,  she  always  seemed  proud  eiKiugh  of  the 
•oqoaiflCuice.    Very  strange  I    Mr.  Cumberland,  after  a  week's  ammdrsfn^ 
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tion  and  delay,  called  at  last,  and  chatted  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  very 
sociably  and  agreeably.  I  happened  to  be  up  stairs,  and  felt  no  great 
desire,  you  may  believe,  to  go  down,  and  Mrs.  Thrale  archly  enough  said 
afterwards, 

*'  I  would  have  sent  to  you,  but  hang  it,  thought  I,  if  I  only  name  her, 
this  man  will  snatch  his  hat  and  make  oC 

The  other  morning  the  two  Misses  came  into  Thomas's  shop  while  we 
were  there,  and  the  eldest,  as  usual,  gave  me,  it  seems,  the  honour  of  em- 
ploying her  eyes  the  whole  time  she  stayed. 

We  afterwards  met  them  on  the  Steyn,  and  they  curtsied  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
who  stopt  and  inquired  after  their  father,  and  then  a  dawdling  conversation 
took  place. 

"  How  were  you  entertained  at  the  play,  ma'am  ? — did  you  ever  see  any 
thing  so  full?" 

'*  Oh,"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale,  *'  the  ladies  are  all  dying  of  it !  such  holding 
up  of  fans !" 

**  Oh,  because  it  was  so  hot,"  cried  Miss  Cumberland,  entirely  misunder- 
standing her :  *'  it  was  monstrous  hot,  indeed !" 

The  next  time  I  met  them,  I  intend  to  try  if  I  can  stop  this  their  staring 
system,  by  courtesying  to  them  immediately.  I  think  it  will  be  impossible, 
if  I  claim  them  as  acquaintance,  that  they  can  thus  rudely  fasten  their  eyes 
upon  me.  • 

We  have  had  a  visit  from  Dr.  Delap.  He  told  me  that  he  had  another 
tragedy,  and  that  I  should  have  it  to  read. 

He  was  very  curious  to  see  Mr.  Cumberland,  who,  it  seems,  has  given 
evident  marks  of  displeasure  at  his  name  whenever  Mrs.  Thrale  has  men- 
tioned it.  That  poor  man  is  so  wonderfully  narrow-minded  in  his  author- 
ship capacity,  though  otherwise  good,  humane,  and  generous,  that  he 
changes  countenance  at  either  seeing  or  hearing  of  any  writer  whatsoever. 
Mrs.  Thrale,  with  whom,  this  foible  excepted,  he  is  a  great  favourite,  is  so 
enraged  with  him  for  his  littleness  of  soul  in  this  respect,  that  merely  to 
plague  him,  she  vowed  at  the  rooms  she  would  walk  all  the  evening  between 
Dr.  Delap  and  me.  I  wished  so  little  to  increase  his  unpleasant  feel- 
ings, that  I  determined  to  keep  with  Miss  Thrale  and  Miss  Dickens  entirely. 
One  time,  though,  Mrs.  Thrale,  when  she  was  sitting  by  Dr.  Delap,  called 
me  suddenly  to  her,  and  when  I  was  seated,  said,  "  Now  let's  see  if  Mr. 
Cumberland  will  come  and  speak  to  me !"  But  he  always  turns  resolutely 
another  way  when  he  sees  her  with  either  of  us ;  though  at  all  other  times 
he  is  particularly  fond  of  her  company. 

"  It  would  actually  serve  him  right,"  says  he,  "  to  make  Dr.  Delap  and 
you  strut  at  each  side  of  me,  one  with  a  dagger,  and  the  other  with  a  mask, 
as  tragedy  and  comedy." 

"  I  think,  Miss  Burney,"  said  the  doctor,  "  you  and  I  seem  to  stand  in 
the  same  predicament.  What  shall  we  do  for  the  poor  man  1  suppose  we 
burn  a  play  apiece  ?" 

"  Depend  upon  it,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  he  has  heard  in  town,  that  you 
are  hoth  to  bring  one  out  this  season,  and  perhaps  one  of  his  own  may  he 
deferred  on  that  account." 

"  Well,  he's  a  fine  man,"  cried  the  doctor ;  "  pray,  Miss  Burney,  show 
me  him  when  you  see  him." 

On  the  announcement  of  the  carriage,  we  went  into  the  next  room  for  our 

cloaks,  where  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Mr.  Cumberland  were  in  deep  conversation. 

"  Oh,  here's  Miss  Burney !"  said  Mrs.  Thrale  aloud.     Mr.  Cumberland 
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tonied  loond,  but  withdrew  his  eyes  instantly ;  and  I,  detennined  not  to  in- 
terrupt them,  made  Miss  Thrale  walk  away  with  me.  In  about  ten  minutes 
she  left  him,  and  we  all  came  home. 

As  soon  as  we  were  in  the  carriage, 

^  It  has  been,*'  said  *f  rs.  Thrale,  warmly,  "  all  I  could  do  not  to  affront 
Mr.  Cumberland  to-night  l** 

**  Oh,  I  hope  not !"  cried  I ;  "  I  would  not  have  you  for  the  world !" 

"  Why,  I  have  refrained :  but  with  great  difficulty !" 

And  then  she  told  me  the  conversation  she  had  just  had  with  him.  As 
soon  as  I  made  off,  he  said,  with  a  spiteful  tone  of  voice, 

^  Oh,  that  young  lady  is  an  author,  I  hear !" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  author  of '  Evelina !' " 

*^  Humph,— I  am  told  it  has  some  humour !"  «. 

^  Ay,  indeed  1    Johnson  says  nothing  like  it  has  appeared  for  years  !** 

**So,''  cried  he,  biting  his  lips,  and  waving  uneasily  in  his  chair,  ''so, 
so!** 

'*  Yes,**  continued  she,  ^'and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  told  Mr.  Thrale  he 
would  give  fifty  pounds  to  know  the  author !" 

"  So,  so— oh,  vastly  well !"  cried  he,  putting  his  hand  on  his  forehead. 

**  Nay,'*  added  she,  <'  Burke  himself  sat  up  all  night  to  finish  it !'' 

This  seemed  quite  too  much  for  him ;  he  put  both  his  hands  to  his  face, 
and  waving  backwards  and  forwards,  said, 

"  Oh,  vastly  well ! — this  will  do  for  any  thing  !'*  with  a  tone  as  much  as 
to  say.  Pray,  no  more?  Then  Mrs.  Thrale  bid  him  good  night,  longing, 
she  said,  to  call  Miss  Thrale  first,  and  say,  ''  So  you  wonH  speak  to  my 
daughter? — ^why,  she  is  no  author  I** 

I  much  rejoice  that  she  did  not,  and  I  have  most  earnestly  entreated  her 
not  to  tell  this  anecdote  to  any  body  here,  for  I  really  am  much  concerned 
to  have  ever  encountered  this  sore  man,  who,  if  already  he  thus  bums  with 
envy  at  the  success  of  my  book,  will,  should  he  find  his  narrowness  of  mind 
resulted  by  me,  or  related  by  my  friends,  not  only  wish  me  ill,  but  do  me 
every  ill  office  hereafler  in  his  power.  Indeed,  I  am  quite  shocked 
to  find  how  he  avoids  and  determines  to  dislike  me;  for  hitherto  I 
have  always  been  wilh'ng  and  able  to  hope  that  I  had  not  one  real  enemy  or 
ill-wisher  in  the  world.  I  shall  still,  however,  hope,  if  I  can  but  keep  Mrs. 
Thrale*s  indignant  warmth  of  friendship  within  boimds,  to  somewhat  con- 
ciliate matters,  and  prevent  any  open  enmity,  which  authorizes  all  ill  deeds, 
from  taking  place.    All  authorship  contention  I  shudder  to  think  of. 

I  must  now  have  the  honour  to  present  to  you  a  new  acquaintance,  who 
this  day  dined  here. 

Mr.  B  y,  an  Irish  gentleman,  late  a  commissary  in  Grermany.  He 
is  between  sixty  and  seventy,  but  means  to  pass  for  about  thirty ;  gallant, 
oomfrfaisant,  obsequious,  and  humble  to  the  fair  sex,  for  whom  he  has  an 
awfiil  reverence ;  but  when  not  immediately  addressing  them,  swaggering, 
Mustering,  puffing,  and  domineering.  These  are  two  apparent  characters ; 
but  the  real  man  is  worthy,  moral,  religious,  though  conceited  and  parading. 

He  is  as  fond  of  quotations  as  my  poor  ''  Lady  Smatter^^'*  and,  like  her, 
knows  little  beyond  a  song,  and  always  blunders  about  the  author  of  that. 
His  language  greatly  resembles  Rose  Fuller*s,  who,  as  Mrs.  Thrale  well 
says,  when  as  old,  will  be  much  such  another  personage.  His  whole  con- 
versation consists  in  little  French  phrases,  picked  up  during  his  residence 
abroad,  and  in  anecdotes  and  story-tellmg,  which  are  sure  to  be  retold  daily 
and  daily  in  the  same  words. 

12» 
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Having  given  you  this  general  sketch,  I  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  it  by 
some  specimens ;  but  you  must  excuse  their  being  unconnectod,  and  only 
such  as  I  can  readily  recollect. 

Speaking  of  the  ball  in  the  evening,  to  which  we  were  all  going,  '*  Ah, 
madam !"  said  he  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  there  was  a  time  when— tol«de-rol,  tol- 
de-rol  [rising  and  dancing  and  singing],  tol-de-rol ! — I  could  dance  with  the 
best  of  them ;  but,  now  a  man,  forty  and  upwards,  as  my  Lord  Ligonier 
used  to  say — but — tol-de-rol ! — ^there  was  a  time !" 

"  Ay,  so  there  was,  Mr.  B y,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  and  I  think  you 

and  I  together  made  a  very  venerable  appearance !" 

''  Ah !  madam,  I  remember  once,  at  Bath,  I  was  called  out  to  dance  with 

one  of  the  finest  young  ladies  I  ever  saw.     I  was  just  preparing  to  do  my 

^J^est,  wlien  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  was  so  cruel  as  to  whisper  me 

— '  B y !  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  upon  you !' — for  that  was  the 

phrase  of  the  times.   '  B y !'  says  he,  *  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  upon 

you  !' — ^I-vow,  ma'am,  enough  to  make  a  man  tremble ! — tol-de-rol,  tol-de- 
rol  !  [dancing] — the  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  upon  you ! — ^I  declare,  ma'am, 
enough  to  put  a  man  out  of  countenance  1" 

Dr.  Delap,  who  came  here  some  time  afler,  was  speaking  of  Horace. 

"  Ah  !  madam,"  cried  Mr.  B y,  "  this  Latin — things  of  that  kind^ — 

we  waste  our  youth,  ma'am,  in  these  vain  studies.  For  my  part  I  wish  I 
had  spent  mine  in  studying  French  and  Spanish-^more  useful,  ma'am.  But, 
bless  me,  ma'am,  what  time  have  I  had  for  that  kind  of  thing  ?  Traveling 
here,  over  the  ocean,  hills  and  dales,  ma'am — reading  the  great  book  of  the 
world— poor  ignorant  mortals,  ma'am, — ^no  time  to  do  any  thing  I" 

"  Ay,  Mr.  B y,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  I  remember  how  you  downed 

Beauclerk  and  Hamilton,  the  wits,  once  at  our  house,  when  they  talked  of 
ghosts  i" 

"  Ah,  ma'am,  give  me  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  I  warrant  I'll  manage  a 
ghost  for  you !  Not  but  Providence  may  please  to  send  little  spirits — ^ar- 
dian  angels,  ma'am — to  watch  us :  that  I  can't  speak  about.  It  would  be 
presumptuous,  ma'am — for  what  can  a  poor,  ignorant  mortal  know  ?" 

"  Ay,  so  you  told  Beauclerk  and  Hamilton." 

"  Oh  yes,  ma'am.  Poor  human  beings  can't  account  for  any  thing — and 
call  themselves  esprits  forts/  I  vow  'tis  presumptuous,  ma'am !  Esprits 
forts^  indeed!  they  can  see  no  further  than  their  noses,  poor,  ignorant 
mortals !  Here's  an  admiral,  and  here's  a  prince,  and  here's  a  general,  and 
here's  a  dipper — and  poor  Smoker,  the  bather,  ma'am  !  What's  all  this 
strutting  about,  and  that  kind  of  thing  ?  and  then  they  can't  account  for  a 
blade  of  grass  !" 

Afler  this.  Dr.  Johnson  being  mentioned, 

"  Ay,"  said  he,  "  I'm  sorry  he  did  not  come  down  with  you.  I  liked 
him  better  than  those  others  :  not  much  of  a  fine  gentleman,  indeed,  but  a 
clever  fellow — ^a  deal  of  knowledge — ^got  a  deuced  good  understanding  ?" 

Dr.  Delap  rather  abruptly  asked  my  Christian  name :  Mrs.  Thrale 
answered,  and  Mr.  B y  tenderly  repeated, 

''Fanny!  a  prodigious  pretty  name,  and  a  pretty  lady  that  bears  it. 
Fanny !     Ah !  how  beautiful  is  that  song  of  Swift's — 

*  When  Fanny,  blooming  fair, 

Finit  caoght  mj  ravisbed  sigrht, 
fkrack  with  her  mien  and  air — ^  ** 

■**  Her  face  and  jur/'  interrupted  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  for  *  mien  and  air'  w© 
hold  to  be  much  the  same  thing." 
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"  Right,  ma'am,  right  I  You,  ma'am— why,  ma'am^you  know  every 
thing ;  but,  as  to  me — to  be  sure,  I  began  with  studying  the  old  Greek  and 
Latin,  ma'am :  but,  then,  travelling,  ma'am ! — going  through  Grermany, 
tnd  then  France,  and  Spain,  ma'am !  and  dipping  at  Brighthelmstone,  over 
hills  and  dales,  reading  the  great  book  of  the  world  !  Ay,  a  little  poetry 
now  and  then  to  be  sure,  I  have  picked  up. 

•My  Phoebe  and  I, 
Cer  hilli,  uid  o*er  dales,  and  o*er  valleyf  will  fly, 
And  love  thail  be  by  !* 

But,  as  you  say,  ma'am  I — 

*Stnick  with  her  face  and  air, 
I  felt  a  itrange  delight  !*  %^ 

How  pretty  that  is :  how  progressive  from  the  first  sight  of  her  1  Ah  I 
Swifl  was  a  fine  man !" 

**  Why,  sir,  I  don't  think  it's  printed  in  his  works !"  said  Dr.  Delap. 

"  No  r  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  because  'tis  Chesterfield's !" 

^^  Ay,  right,  right,  ma'am  1  so  it  is." 

Now,  if  I  had  heard  all  this  before  I  wrote  my  play,  would  you  not  have 
thought  I  had  borrowed  the  hint  of  my  Witlings  from  Mr.  B— — y  ? 

**  I  am  glad,  Mr.  Thrale,"  continued  this  hero,  "  you  have  got  your  fire- 
[dace  altered.  Why,  ma'am,  there  used  to  be  such  a  wind,  there  was  no 
sitting  here.  Admirable  dinners— excellent  company — tris  ton  f^re — and, 
all  the  time,  'Signer  Vento'  coming  down  the  chinrmey  !  Do  you  remember. 
Bliss  Thrale,  how,  one  day  at  dinner,  you  burst  out  a  laughing,  because  I 
said  a  iris  bon  goose  ?" 

But  if  I  have  not  now  given  you  some  idea  of  Mr,  B y's  conversa- 
tion, I  never  can,  for  I  have  written  almost  as  many  words  as  ever  he  uses, 
and  given  you  alnxMt  as  many  ideas  as  he  ever  starts !  And  as  he  almost 
lives  here,  it  is  fitting  I  let  you  know  something  of  him. 

Well,  in  the  evening  we  all  went  to  the  ball,  where  we  had  appointed  to 
meet  Lady  S ,  Mrs.  Dickens,  and  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  the  Misses  S ,  of 


The  eldest  Miss  S had  for  a  partner  a  most  odiously  vulgar  young 

I,  short,  thick,  and  totally  underbred. 

**'  I  wonder,"  said  she  to  me,  between  one  of  the  dances,  "  what  my 
purtneWs  name  \B--do  you  know  ?" 

*''  I  am  not  sure,"  quoth  I,  "  but  I  fancy  Mr.  Squab  I" 

"  Mr.  Squab  1"  repeated  she.  "  Well,  I  don't  like  him  at  all.  Pray,  do 
you  know  who  that  gentleman  is  that  jumps  so  ?"  pointing  to  Mr.  Cure. 

"  Yes,"  answered  I,  "  'tis  a  Mr.  Kill !" 

**  Well,"  cried  she,  "  I  don't  like  his  dancing  at  all.  I  wonder  who  that 
officer  isl"  pointing  to  a  fat,  coarse  sort  of  a  man,  who  stooped  im- 
moderately. 

^  Captain  Slouch,"  quoth  I. 

•*  Well,"  said  she,  "  I  think  the  people  here  have  very  odd  names  !" 

And  thus,  though  the  names  I  gave  them  were  merely  and  markingly 
descriptive  of  their  persons,  did  this  little  noodle  and  her  sister  instantly 
believe  them.  When  the  dancing  was  over,  and  we  walked  about,  Mr. 
Cure,  with  his  usual  obsequiousness,  came  to  speak  to  me,  and  for  a  while 
joined  us ;  and  these  girls,  who  penned  me  between  them,  tittered,  and 
pinched  me,  and  whispered  observations  upon  ^'  Mr.  Kill,"  till  I  was  obliged 
to  assume  Uie  most  steady  gravity,  to  prevent  his  discovering  how  free  I 
had  made  with  him. 
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Just  before  we  came  away,  Mr.  S  came  up  to  his  daughter,  and  said, 

**  Pray,  my  dear,  who  was  the  gentleman  you  danced  with  t" 

^^  Mr.  Squab,  papa,"  answered  she. 

''  A  good,  tight  young  man,"  said  Mr.  S .    *'  I  must  go  and  make  a 

bow  to  him  before  we  go." 

All  the  Cumberlands  were  there.  Mr.  Cumberland  avoids  Miss  Thrale 
as  much  as  he  does  me,  merely,  I  suppose,  because  she' is  commcmly  with 
me.  However,  if  such  is  his  humour,  he  was  not  made  too  happy  this 
night,  for  Mrs.  Thrale  told  me,  that  while  she  was  seated  next  him,  as  he 
was  playing  at  cards,  Dr.  Delap  came  to  her,  and  began  singing  my  eloge^ 
and  saying  how  I  should  be  adored  in  France ;  that  that  was  the  paradise 
of  lady  wits,  and  that,  for  his  part,  if  he  had  not  known  I  was  Dr.  Bumey*s 
daughter,  he  thought  I  had  so  much  a  French  &ce  and  look  that  he  should 
have  guessed  me  for  a  daughter  of  Voltaire's, — and  other  such  speeches, 
all  of  which,  I  (ear,  were  so  many  torments  to  poor  Mr.  Cumberland. 

''  But,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  '*  let  him  be  tormented,  if  such  things  can 
torment  him.     For  my  part  Fd  have  a  starling  taught  to  halloo  *  Evelina  V  " 

I  am  absolutely  almost  ill  with  laughing.  This  Mr.  B  y  half  con- 
vulses me ;  yet  I  cannot  make  you  laugh  by  writing  his  speeches,  because 
it  b  in  the  manner  which  accompanies  them,  that,  more  than  the  matter, 
renders  them  so  peculiarly  ridiculous.  His  extreme  pomposity,  the  solemn 
stiffness  of  his  person,  the  conceited  twinkling  of  his  little  old  eyes,  and  the 
quaint  importance  of  his  delivery,  are  so  much  more  like  some  pragmatical 
old  coxcomb  represented  on  the  stage,  than  like  any  thing  in  real  and 
common  life,  that  I  think,  were  I  a  man,  I  should  sometimes  be  betrayed 
into  clapping  him  for  acting  so  well.  As  it  is,  I  am  sure  no  character  in 
any  comedy  I  ever  saw  has  made  me  laugh  more  extravagantly. 

He  dines  and  spends  the  evening  here  constantly,  to  my  great  satisfaction. 

At  dinner,  when  Mrs.  Thrale  offers  him  a  seat  next  her,  he  regularly 
says, 

"  But  where  are  les  charmantes  ?"  meaning  Miss  T.  and  me.  **  I  can 
do  nothing  till  they  are  accommodated  !" 

And,  whenever  he  drinks  a  glass  of  wine,  he  never  fails  to  touch  either 
Mrs.  Thrale's  or  my  glass,  with  "  esUil  permis  ?" 

But  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  so  courteous,  he  is  proud  to  a  most 
sublime  excess,  and  thinks  every  person  to  whom  he  speaks  honoured 
beyond  measure  by  his  notice,  nay,  he  does  not  even  look  at  any  body 
without  evidently  displaying  that  such  notice  is  more  the  effect  of  his 
benign  condescension,  than  of  any  pretension  on  their  part  to  deserve  such 
a  mark  of  his  perceiving  their  existence.  But  you  will  think  me  mad  about 
this  man. 

By  far  the  best  among  our  men  acquaintance  here,  and  him  who,  next 
to  Mr.  Sclwin,  I  like  the  best,  is  Mr.  Tidy.  You  will  probably  suspect,  as 
Lady  Hesketh  did,  last  night  when  she  met  him  here,  that  this  is  a  nick- 
name only,  whereas  he  hath  not,  heaven  knows,  a  better  in  the  world  !  He 
appears  a  grave,  reserved,  quiet  man  ;  but  he  is  a  sarcastic,  observing,  and 
ridiculing  man.  No  trusting  to  appearances,  no,  not  even  to  wigs  !  for  a 
meaner,  more  sneaking  and  pitiful  wig, — a  wig  that  less  bespeaks  a  man 
worth  twopence  in  his  pocket,  or  two  ideas  in  his  head,  did  I  never  see 
than  that  of  Mr.  Tidy. 

But  the  most  agreeable  part  of  the  evening  was  the  time  I  spent  with  Mr. 
Selwin,  to  whom  I  have  taken  a  prodigious  fancy,  and  a  very  odd  one  you 
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will  say  if  yoa  inquire  into  tbe  ^  peCicklen,^  ibr  it  is  neidier  for  brilliuirT, 
talents,  wit,  person,  nor  youth,  since  he  is  possessed  of  none  of  these :  bat 
the  fiict  is,  he  appears  to  me  unoommonly  good,  fiili  of  hmnsnity,  geoerositT, 
delicacy,  and  faenevolenoe. 

One  time,  while  Mrs.  and  Miss  Thzale  and  I  woe  parading  op  and 
down,  he  came  to  us  laughing,  and  said, 

"  A  gentleman  has  this  moment  been  asking  Lord  SeAoo  who  is  the  lady 
in  the  hat  (ir.  b.,  I  only  had  one)  ?  *  What  T  answered  his  lordship,  ^  did 
you  never  read — ^  " 

He  stopped  and  bit  his  lips,  and  I  bit  mine,  and  whisked  to  the  other  sde. 

I  wonder  if  erer  I  shall  cease  feeling  awkward  at  the  first  attack  of  erery 

fresh  attacker  upon  this  subject. 

•  ••••• 

Do  you  know  I  have  been  writing  to  Dr.  Johnson !  I  tiembie  to  mm- 
tion  it ;  but  he  sent  a  message  in  a  letter  to  Mn.  Tbrale,  to  wonder  why 
his  fHipils  did  not  write  to  him,  and  to  hope  they  did  not  forget  bin :  Miss 
Thrale,  therefore,  wtote  a  letter  inm»dialdy,  and  I  added  only  dns  link 
postscript: 

^  P.  S.  Dr.  Johnson*s  other  pupil  a  little  longs  to  add  a  few  lines  to  this 
letter, — but  knows  too  well  that  all  she  has  to  say  might  be  oompiis^  in 
signing  herself  his  obliged  and  most  obedient  servanty  F.  R  :  so  thax's  beoer 
than  a  long  rigmarole  about  nothing." 

Nov.  3. — ^Last  Monday  we  went  again  to  the  balL  Mr.  B  y,  who 
was  there  and  seated  himself  next  to  Lady  Pembroke,  at  the  top  of  the  room, 
looked  most  sublimely  happy  * — He  continues  still  to  afioid  me  the  faigh«t 
diversioa.  Rose  Fulkr  was  never  half  so  entertaining  ;  and  Mr.  Seiwin, 
who  has  long  known  biro,  and  has  all  his  stories  anid  sayings  by  iKsart, 
studies  to  recollect  all  his  lavourite  topics,  and  tells  me  beforehand  what  te 
will  say  upon  the  subject  he  prepares  me  for  leading  him  to.  Indeed, 
between  him  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  almost  all  be  has  tn  say  is  almost  exha*jtst^ 

As  he  is  notorious  for  his  contempt  of  all  artists,  whom  he  looks  trpcA 
with  little  more  respect  than  upon  day-labourers,  the  other  day,  when 
painting  was  discussed,  he  spoke  of  Sir  Joshua  Repiolds  as  if  he  had  \0xa 
upon  a  level  with  a  carpenter  or  ferrier. 

**  Did  you  ever,**  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  ^  see  his  Nativity  V* 

**  No,  madam, — ^but  I  know  his  pictures  very  well ;  I  knew  him  many 
years  ago,  in  Minorca ;  he  drew  my  picture  there, — and  then  he  knew  how 
fo  take  a  moderate  price ;  but  now,  1  vow,  ma^am,  'tis  scandalous — scan* 
dalous  indeed !  to  pay  a  fellow  here  seventy  guineas  for  scrstching  out  a 
headr 

^  Sir,**  cried  Dr.  DeUip,  **  you  must  not  run  down  Sir  Joshua  BeyvAis, 
because  he  is  Miss  Bumey's  friend.*^ 

**  Sir,"  answered  he,  *«  I  don't  want  to  run  the  man  dr/wn  :  I  like  him 
well  enough  in  his  proper  place ;  he  is  as  decent  as  any  man  of  that  sort  I 
ever  knew ;  but  for  all  that,  sir,  his  prices  are  shameful.  Why,  li^  would 
not  [looking  at  the  poor  doctor  with  an  enraged  contempt]  he  would  not  do 
four  head  under  seventy  guineas !'' 

**  Well,*'  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  be  had  one  portrait  at  the  last  exhibition, 
that  I  think  hardly  could  be  paid  enough  for ;  it  was  of  a  Mr.  Stuart ;  I 
had  never  done  admiring  it.*' 

**  What  stuff  is  this,  ma'am  P*  cried  Mr.  B y,  ^  how  can  two  or 

three  dabs  of  paint  ever  be  worth  such  a  sum  as  that  T 

**  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Selwin  (always  willing  to  draw  him  out),  ^  you  knr/w 
aot  bow  muoh  he  is  improved  since  you  knew  him  in  Minorca ;  be  is  iMiw 
the  finest  painter,  perhaps,  in  the  world.' 
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"  Pho,  pho,  sir,*'  cried  he,  "  how  can  you  talk  so  ?  yoo,  Mr.  Selwiii, 
who  have  seen  so  many  capital  pictures  abroad  ?** 

**  Come,  come,  sir,"  said  the  ever  odd  Dr.  Delap,  ^  yoa  must  not  go  on 
80  undervaluing  him,  for,  I  tell  you,  he  is  a  friend  of  Miss  Bumey's.** 

"  Sic,"  said  Mr.  B y,  "  I  tell  you  again  I  have  no  objection  to  the 

man ;  I  have  dined  in  his  company  two  or  three  times ;  a  very  decent  man 
he  is,  fit  to  keep  company  with  gentlemen ;  but,  ma'am,  what  are  all  your 
modem  dabblers  put  together  to  one  ancient  ?  nothing !— a  set  o^ — ^not  a 
Rubens  among  them  !  I  vow,  ma'am,  not  a  Rubens  among  them  l** 

But,  perhaps,  his  contempt  of  Dr.  Delap's  plea  that  he  was  my  friend, 
may  make  you  suppose  that  I  am  not  in  his  good  graces ;  whereas  I  assure 
you  it  is  not  so ;  for  the  other  evening  when  they  were  all  at  cards,  I  left 
the  room  for  some  time,  and  on  my  return,  Mr.  Selwin  said, 

**  Miss  Bumey,  do  not  your  ch^ks  tingle  ?" 

"  No,"  quoth  I,  "  why  should  they  t" 

*'  From  the  conversation  that  has  just  passed,"  answered  he ;  and  after- 
wards I  heard  from  Mrs.  Thrale,  that  Mr.  B — • — y  had  been  singing  my 
praises,  and  pronouncing  me  *'  a  dear  little  charmante,^ 

Bbiohthelnstone. — ^To  go  on  with  the  subject  I  leA  off  with  last-^my 

favourite  subject  you  will  think  it — Mr.  B y.     I  must  inform  you  that 

his  commendation  was  more  astonishing  to  me  than  any  body's  could  be,  as 
I  had  really  taken  it  for  granted  he  had  hardly  noticed  my  existence.  But 
he  has  also  spoken  very  well  of  Dr.  Delap — that  is  to  say,  in  a  very  con- 
descending manner,  "  That  Dr.  Delap,"  said  he,  "  seems  a  good  sort  of 
man ;  I  wish  all  the  cloth  were  like  him ;  but  lackaday!  'tis  no  such  thing; 
the  clergy  in  general  are  but  odd  dogs." 

Whenever  plays  are  mentioned,  we  have  also  a  regular  speech  about 
them. 

"  I  never,"  he  says,  "  go  to  a  tragedy, — it's  too  affecting ;  tragedy 
enough  in  real  life :  tragedies  are  only  fit  for  fair  females ;  for  my  part,  I 
cannot  bear  to  see  Othello  tearing  about  in  that  violent  manner ; — and  fair 
little  Desdemona — ma'am,  'tis  too  affecting !  to  see  your  kings  and  your 
princes  tearing  their  pretty  locks,^-oh  there's  no  standing  it !  *  A  straw- 
crown'd  monarch,' — ^what  is  that,  Mrs.  Thrale  ? 

*  A  stravr-crownM  monarch  in  mock-majetitj.* 

I  can't  recollect  now  where  that  is ;  but  for  my  part,  I  really  cannot  bear 
to  see  such  sights.  And  then  out  come  the  white  handkerchief,  and  all 
their  pretty  eyes  arc  wiping,  and  then  come  poison  and  daggers,  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing, — O  ma'am,  'tis  too  much ;  but  yet  the  fair  tender  hearts, 
the  pretty  little  females,  all  like  it !" 

This  speech,  word  for  word,  I  have  heard  already  from  him  literally  four 
times. 

When  Mr.  Garrick  was  mentioned,  he  honoured  him  with  much  the 
same  style  of  compliment  as  he  had  done  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  he,  "  that  Garrick  was  another  of  those  fellows  that 
people  run  mad  about.  Ma'am,  'tis  a  shame  to  think  of  such  things  !  an 
actor  living  like  a  person  of  quality  I  scandalous !  I  vow,  scandalous  !" 

"  Well, — commend  me  to  Mr.  B- y !"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  for  he  is 

your  only  man  to  put  down  all  the  people  that  every  body  else  sets  up." 

"  Why,  ma'am,"  answered  he,  "  I  like  all  these  people  very  well  in  their 
proper  places ;  but  to  see  such  a  set  of  poor  beings  living  like  persons  of 
quality, — 'tis  preposterous !    common  sense,  madam,  comnran  sense  is 
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against  that  kiiid  of  thing.  As  to  Garrick,  he  was  a  very  good  mimic,  an 
entertaining  fellow  enough,  and  ail  that  kind  of  thing ;  but  for  an  actor  to 
live  like  a  person  of  quality-— oh,  scandalous  !" 

Some  tinie  aA^r  the  musical  trihe  was  mentioned.  He  was  at  cards  at 
the  time  with  Mr.  Selwin,  Dr.  Delap,  and  Mr.  Thrale,  while  we  ''fair 
females,*^  as  he  always  calls  us,  were  speaking  of  Agujari.  He  constrained 
himself  from  flying  out  as  long  as  he  was  Me ;  but  upon  our  mentioning 
her  having  fifty  pounds  a  song,  he  suddenly,  in  a  great  rage,  called  out 
**  Catgut  and  rosin  !->-ma'am,  'tis  scandalous !" 

We  all  laughed,  and  Mr.  Selwin,  to  provoke  him  on,  said,' 

*'  Why,  sir,  how  shall  we  part  with  our  money  better  ?" 

*'  Oh  fie  !  fie  f*  cried  he,  '*  I  have  not  patience  to  hear  of  such  folly ; 

common  sense,  sir,  common  sense  is  against  it.     Why  now  there  was  one 

of  these  fellows  at  Bath  last  season,  a  Mr.  Rauzzini, — I  vow  I  longed  to 

cane  him  every  day !  such  a  work  made  with  him !  all  the  fair  females 

sighing  for  him  1  enough  to  make  a  man  sick  l'^ 

•  «  #  *  * 

I  have  always,  at  dinner,  the  good  fortune  to  sit  next  the  General,  for  I 
am  sure  if  I  had  not  I  could  not  avoid  offending  him,  because  I  am  eternally 
upon  the  titter  when  he  speaks,  that  if  I  faced  him  he  must  see  my  merri- 
ment was  not  merely  at  his  humour,  but  excited  by  his  countenance,  his 
language,  his  winking,  and  the  very  tone  of  his  voice. 

Mr.  Selwin,  who,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  indulges  my  enjoyment  of  Mr. 
B  y*8  conversation,  by  always  trying  to  draw  him  out  upon  such  topics 
as  he  most  shows  off  in,  told  me  some  days  since,  that  he  feared  I  had  now 
exhausted  all  his  stories,  and  heard  him  discuss  all  his  shining  subjects  of 
discourse ;  but  afterwards,  recollecting  himself,  he  added,  that  there  was  yet 
one  in  reserve,  which  was  *'  Ladies  learning  Greek,"  upon  which  he  had, 
last  year,  flourished  very  copiously.  The  occasion  was  Miss  Streatfield's 
knowledge  of  that  language,  and  the  Greneral,  who  wants  two  or  three  phrases 
of  Latin  to  make  him  pass  for  a  man  of  learning  (as  he  fails  not  daily  to 
repeat  his  whole  stock),  was  so  much  incensed  that  a  '*  fair  female"  should 
presume  to  study  Greek,  that  he  used  to  be  quite  outrageous  upon  the 
subject.      Mr.  Selwin,  therefore  promised  to  treat  me   with  hearing  his 

&8ertation,  which  he  assured  me  would  aflbrd  me  no  little  diversion. 

•  *  «  *  « 

The  other  day,  at  dinner,  the  subject  was,  married  life,  and  among  various 

husbands  and  wives  Lord  L being  mentioned,  Mr.  B y  pronounced 

his  panegyric,  and  called  him  his  friend. 

Mr.  Selwin,  though  with  much  gentleness,  differed  from  him  in  opinion, 
snd  declared  he  could  not  think  well  of  him,  as  he  knew  his  lady,  who 
^nn  an  amiable  woman,  was  used  very  ill  by  him. 

*•  How,  sir  t"  cried  Mr.  B y. 

"  I  have  known  him,"  answered  Mr.  Selwin,  "  frequently  pinch  her  till 
*be  has  been  ready  to  cry  with  pain  though  she  has  endeavoured  to  pre* 
^l  its  being  observed." 

**  Ajid  I,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  '*  know  that  he  pulled  her  nose,  in  his  frantic 
^v^ity,  till  he  broke  some  vessels  of  it ;  and  when  she  was  dying  she 
^  found  the  torture  he  had  given  her  by  it  so  great,  that  it  was  one  of  her 
^*«^  complaints." 

The  General,  who  is  all  for  love  and  gallantry,  far  from  attempting  to 
^lodicate  his  friend,  quite  swelled  with  indignation  at  this  account,  and  afler 
^  ptuse,  big  with  anger,  exclaimed, 
^  Wretched  doings,  sir,  wretched  doings  !" 
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^'  Nay,  I  have  known  him,*'  added  Mr.  Selwin,  "  insist  upon  banding  her 
to  her  carriage,  and  then,  with  an  afiected  kindness,  pretend  to  kiss  her  hand, 
instead  of  which  he  has  almost  bit  a  piece  out  of  it !" 

"  Pitiful  ! — pitiful  !  sir,"  cried  the  General,  "  I  know  nothing  more 
shabby !" 

''  He  was  equally  inhuman  to  his  daughter,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  '*  for,  in 
one  of  his  rages,  he  almost  throttled  her." 

"Wretched  doings !"  again  exclaimed  Mr.  B y,  "what!  cruel  to  a  fair 

female !  Oh  fie  !  fie  !  fie  ! — a  fellow  who  can  be  cruel  to  females  and  chil- 
dren,  or  animals,  must  be  a  pitiful  fellow  indeed.  I  wish  we  had  had  him 
here  in  the  sea.  I  should  like  to  have  had  him  stripped,  and  that  kind  of 
thing,  and  been  well  banged  by  ten  of  our  dippers  here  with  a  cat-o'-nine- 
tails.    Cruel  to  a  fair  female  ?     Oh  fie  !  fie  I  fie  !" 

I  know  not  how  this  may  read,  but  I  assure  you  its  sound  was  ludicrous 
enough. 

However,  I  have  never  yet  told  you  his  most  favourite  story,  though  we 
have  regularly  heard  it  three  or  four  times  a  day  ! — And  this  is  about  his 
health. 

"  Some  years  ago,"  he  says, — '*  let's  see,  how  many  ?  in  the  year  "il, — 
ay,  71,  72 — thereabouts — I  was  taken  very  ill,  and,  by  ill-luck,  I  was  per- 
suaded to  ask  advice  of  one  of  these  Dr.  Gallipots  : — oh,  how  I  hate  them 
all !  Sir,  they  are  the  vilest  pickpockets — know  nothing,  sir!  nothing  in  the 
world  !  poor  ignorant  mortals !  and  then  they  pretend — In  short,  sir,  I  hate 
them  all,  I  have  suffered  so  much  by  them,  sir — ^lost  four  years  of  the  hap- 
piness of  my  life — let's  see,  71,  72,  73,  74 — ay,  four  years,  sir ! — ^mistook 
my  case,  sir  ! — and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  Why,  sir,  my  feet  swelled  as  big 
as  two  horses'  heads  !  I  vow  I  will  never  consult  one  of  these  Dr.  Gallipot 
fellows  again  !  lost  me,  sir,  four  years  of  the  happiness  of  my  life !— why  I 
grew  quite  an  object ! — ^you  would  hardly  have  known  me ! — lost  all  the 
calves  of  my  legs ! — had  not  an  ounce  of  flesh  left  ! — and  as  to  the  rouge — 
why,  my  face  was  the  colour  of  that  candle ! — those  deuced  Gallipot  fellows ! 
—why  they  robbed  me  of  four  years — let  me  sec,  ay,  71,  72 — " 

And  then  it  all  goes  over  again ! 

This  story  is  always  A  propos ;  if  health  is  mentioned,  it  is  instanced  to 
show  its  precariousness ;  if  life,  to  bewail  what  he  has  lost  of  it ;  if  pain,  to 
relate  what  he  has  suffered ;  if  pleasure,  to  recapitulate  what  he  has  been 
deprived  of ;  but  if  a  physician  is  hinted  at,  eagerly  indeed  is  the  opportunity 

seized  of  inveighing  against  the  whole  faculty. 

*  #  #  *  • 

Tuesday  was  a  very  agreeable  day  indeed,  and  I  am  sure  a  merry  one  to 
me ;  but  it  was  all  owing  to  the  General,  and  I  do  think  you  seem  to  have 
a  true  taste  for  him,  so  I  shall  give  you  but  a  brief  account  of  my  entertain- 
ment from  him. 

We  had  a  large  party  of  gentlemen  to  dinner.  Among  them  was  Mr. 
Hamilton,  commonly  called  Single-speech  Hamilton,  from  having  made  one 
remarkable  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  government,  and 
receiving  some  douceur  to  be  silent  ever  af>er.  This  Mr.  Hamilton  is  ex- 
tremely tall  and  handsome ;  has  an  air  of  haughty  and  fashionable  supe- 
riority ;  is  intelligent,  dry,  sarcastic,  and  clever.  I  should  have  received 
much  pleasure  from  his  conversational  powers,  had  I  not  previously  been 
prejudiced  against  him,  by  hearing  that  he  is  infinitely  artful,  double,  and 
crafty. 

Tjiie  4inner  conversation  was  too  general  to  be  well  remembered  ;  neither, 
indeed  shall  I  attempt  more  than  partial  scraps  relating  to  matters  of  what 
passed  when  we  adjourned  to  tea. 
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Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Selwyn,  Mr.  Tidy,  and  Mr.  Thrale  seated  tbemaelves 
to  whist ;  the  rest  looked  on :  but  the  GSeneral,  as  he  always  does,  took  tip 
the  newspaper,  and  with  various  comments,  made  aloud,  as  be  went  oo 
reading  to  himself,  diverted  the  whole  company.  Now  he  would  cry^ 
"  Strange !  strange  that !" — ^presently,  "  What  stuff!  I  don't  believe  a  word 
of  it !" — a  little  afler, "  O  Mr.  Bate,  I  wish  your  ears  were  cropped  r* — then, 
^  Ha  !  ha !  ha  I  funnibui  !  JuntUbus  !  indeed  ^P — and,  at  Uui,  in  a  great 
rage,  he  exclauned, ''  What  a  fellow  is  this,  to  presume  to  arraign  the  con« 
duct  of  persons  of  quality  !*^ 

Having  diverted  himself  and  us  in  this  manner,  till  he  had  read  every 
column  methodically  through,  he  began  all  over  again,  and  presently  called 
out,  '*  Ha !  ha !  here's  a  pretty  thing !"  and  then,  in  a  plaiittive  voice,  lan- 
guished out  some  wretched  verses. 

Although  the  only  mark  of  approbation  with  which  the  company  favoured 
these  lines  was  laughing  at  them,  the  GSeneral  presently  ibond  something 
else  equally  bad,  which  be  also  praised,  also  read,  and  also  raised  a  laugh  at« 

A  few  nunutes  afler  he  began  puffing  and  blowing,  with  rinng  indignatioo, 
and,  at  last,  cried  out,  **  What  a  fellow  is  this?  I  riiould  not  be  at  all  sor« 
prised  if  General  Burgoyne  cut  off  both  his  ears  I** 

"  You  have  great  variety  there,"  cried  Mr.  Hamilton  drily ;  ^  but  I  think, 
Mr.  B        y,  you  have  read  us  nothing  to-day  about  the  analeptic  pills  !** 

Though  we  all  smiled  at  this,  the  General,  unconscioas  of  any  joke, 
gravely  answered. 

**  No,  sir  f  I  have  not  seen  them  yet,  but  I  daie  say  I  shaU  find  them  by 
and  by!" 

And,  by  the  time  the  next  game  was  finished,  he  called  out,  ^  No !  I  aee 
nothing  of  the  analeptic  pills  to-day ;  but  here's  some  Samaritan  drops !" 

Soon  afler  he  began  to  rage  about  some  baronet,  whose  title  began,  Wit 
Camaby.  <<  Well,"  he  cried, ««  what  names  people  do  think  '/!  W:t^% 
another  now.  Sir  Onesiphoras  Paul !  why,  now  what  a  name  is  that !  Ytpn 
human  beings  here,  inventing  such  a  name  as  that !  I  can't  imagine  where» 
they  met  whh  it ;  it  is  not  in  the  Bible." 

^  There  you  are  a  little  mistaken !"  said  Mr.  Hamilton,  coolly. 

^  Is  it?    Well,  I  protest,  Ooesiphonis  !  ha  !  ha  !" 

^  But  you  don't  exactly  pronounce  it  ri^it,"  returned  Mr*  Hamilton,  ^  it 
is  Oneaiphoruf — not  of,  as  you  say  it." 

Bir.  B  y  made  no  answer,  but  went  on  reading  the  newspapii'  to 
fainisdfl 

Mr.  Hamilton,  who  had  now  given  his  plaoe  at  the  whtiit4able  to  Mr, 
Bateson,  related  to  us  a  very  extraordinary  cure  performH  by  a  phyi^ciafi, 
who  would  not  write  his  prescriptions,  ^  Because,"  wA  he,  ^  they  sl^wld 
not  appear  against  him,  as  his  advice  was  out  of  rule ;  but  the  euf^  was 
peiibrmed,  anid  I  much  honour,  and  would  wfllingiy  employ  s>jch  a  vtmn^ 

**  How !"  exclaimed  Mr.  B— — y,  who  always  fires  at  tfi?  y^j  watm  «4% 
physician,  ^  what  I  let  one  of  thoee  fellows  try  his  experirn^rots  ^m  y^. 
For  my  part.  111  never  employ  one  again  as  loi^  as  I  live  \  I've  msf^sr»n  Uffp 
mocfa  by  them ;  lost  me  five  years  of  the  happineas  of  my  lifo  ev^?f  mw» 
tbe  year    let's  see,  Tl,  72—" 

**  Mrs.  Thrale,"  interrupted  Mr.  Hamilton,  ^  I  was  in  some  hopes  Dr. 
Johnson  woold  have  come  hither  with  you." 

Mrs.  Thrale  answered  him ;  bat  Mr.  B y  went  on. 

"One  of  those  Dr.  Gallipots,  now— Hebenfen— attended  a  poor^jflow  I 
knew.    ^  Ob,'  says  he,  *  hell  do  vastly  well  f  and  so,  and  so  on,  and  all 
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that  kind  of  thing  :  but  the  next  morning,  when  he  called,  the  poor  gentle- 
man was  dead  !     There's  your  Mr.  Heberden  for  you !     Oh,  fie !  fie  7" 

"  What  will  you  do  without  them  ?"  said  Mr.  Hamilton. 

"  Do,  sir  ?  Why,  live  like  men  !  Who  wants  a  pack  of  their  nostrums  ? 
ni  never  employ  one  again  while  I  live  1  They  mistook  my  case,  sir ;  they 
played  the  very  devil  with  me  I  Let  me  see,  '71,  72 — " 

"  What !"  interrupted  Mr.  Hamilton,  **  are  you  seventy-two  1" 

The  dry  humour  with  which  he  asked  this,  set  the  whole  company  in  a 
roar.     Mr.  B y  angrily  answered, 

"  No,  sir,  no  !  no  such  thing ;  but  I  say — " 

And  then  he  went  on  with  his  story  :  no  calves  to  his  legs  ;  mistook  his 
case ;  feet  swelled  as  big  as  horses'  heads  ;  not  an  ounce  of  flesh  ;— «nd  all 
the  old  phrases  were  repeated  with  so  sad  a  solemnity,  and  attended  to  by 
Mr.  Hamilton  with  so  contemptuous  a  frigidity,  that  I  was  obliged  to  take 
up  a  newspaper  to  hide  my  face.  Miss  Thrale  ran  out  of  the  room  ;  Mr. 
Selwyn  laughed  till  he  could  hardly  hold  his  cards ;  Captain  W— 
halloed  quite  indecently  ;  and  Mr.  Tidy  shook  all  over  as  if  he  was  in  an 
ague :  and  yet  the  General  never  found  it  out. 

MISS  F.  BURNET,  TO  MR.  CRISP. 

St  Martin's  Street,  Deo.  1779. 
My  dearest  Daddy, 

I  have  deferred  writing  from  day  to  day,  in  expectation  of  being  able 
to  fix  some  time  for  my  long  and  most  earnestly  coveted  visit  to  dear 
Chesington  ;  but  my  father's  own  movements  have  been  so  uncertain,  that 
I  found  it  impossible  to  tease  him  about  fixing  mine.  At  length,  however, 
we  have  come  to  the  point.  He  has  desired  me  to  aid  for  what  room  yoa 
have,  and  to  sound  as  to  convenience.  Now  I  know  the  shortest  way  of 
doing  this  is  by  coming  plump  upon  the  question  ;  and,  therefore,  both  to  save 
myself  the  trouble  of  a  long  half-meaning,  half-hinting,  half-intelligible  rig- 
marole, and  you  the  trouble  of  vague  suspicions,  and  puzzling  conjectures, 
I  think  the  best  method  is  plainly  to  say,  that,  in  about  ten  days  he  thinks 
he  can  come  to  Chesington,  if,  without  difficulty,  you  can  then  accom- 
modate him. 

Not  one  word  has  he  yet  said  about  the  rest  of  the  family  ;  but  I  know 
he  means  not  to  travel  solus :  and  I  know,  too,  that  it  is  not  any  secret  to 
him  that  I,  for  one,  build  upon  accompanying  him,  as  a  thing  of  course. 

I  am  extremely  gratified  by  your  approbation  of  my  journal.  Miss  Birch, 
I  do  assure  you,  exists  exactly  such  as  I  have  described  her.  I  never  mix 
truth  and  fiction :  all  that  I  rotate  in  journalizing  is  strictly,  nay  plainly, 
fact.  I  never,  in  all  my  life,  have  been  a  sayer  of  the  thing  that  is  not ; 
and  now  I  should  be  not  only  a  knave  but  a  fool  also,  in  so  doing,  as  I  have 
other  purposes  for  imaginary  characters  than  filling  letters  with  them.  Give 
me  credit,  therefore,  on  the  score  of  interest,  and  common  sense,  if  not  of 
principle.  But,  however,  the  world,  and  especially  the  Great  world,  is 
so  filled  with  absurdity  of  various  sorts,  now  bursting  forth  in  impertinence, 
now  in  pomposity,  now  giggling  in  silliness,  and  now  yawning  in  dulness, 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  invention  to  draw  what  is  striking  in  every 
possible  species  of  the  ridiculous. 

I  hope  to  be  very  comfortable  with  you,  when  I  can  get  to  you.  I  will 
bring  you  the  little  sketch  I  made  of  the  heroine  you  seem  to  interest  your- 
self in,  and  perhaps  by  your  advice  may  again  take  her  up,  or  finally  let 
her  rest'. 

Adieu,  dearest  daddy ;  kindest  love  to  you  from  all  quarters,. — ^moatly 
from —  F.  B. 
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FROM  MISS  F.  BURNET  TO  MR.  CSISP. 

8l  Martin's  Sticct,  Jaamy  8d,  I  T^^l. 


My  dearest  Daddy, 

As  this  sheet  is  but  to  contain  a  sequel  c^  what  I  writ  huBt,  not  to  aspire 
at  being  regarded  as  a  separate  or  answer-claiming  letter,  I  sfaall  proceed 
without  fresh  preamble. 

You  make  a  canUque  kind  of  inquirv  about  mv  **  incessant  awi  un- 
common ^igagements.^ — ^Now,  my  dear  daddy,  this  is  an  inquiry  I  feel 
rather  small  in  answering,  for  I  am  sure  you  expect  to  hear  something 
respectable  in  that  sort  of  way,  whereas  I  hare  nothing  to  enumerate  that 
eoounands  attention,  or  that  will  make  a  favourable  report*     For  tbe  truth 
is,  my  ^  uncommon^  engagements  have  only  been  of  the  visiting  syUtm^ 
and  my  **  incessant"  ones  only  of  the  tcorking  party  ; — for  perpetual  dress 
reqaires  perpetual  replenishment,  and  that  replenishment  actually  occupy 
almost  every  moment  I  spend  out  of  company. 

"Fact!  feet!"  I  assure  you, — however  paltry,  ridiculous,  or  incon- 
ceivable it  may  sound.  Caps,  hats,  and  ribbons  make,  indeed,  no  venerable 
appearance  upon  paper ;  no  more  do  eating  and  drinking ; — ^yet  the  oik  can 
00  more  be  worn  without  being  made,  than  the  other  can  be  swallowed 
^vithoiit  being  cooked ;  and  thc^  who  can  neither  pay  milliners  nor  kcpp 
^c^diioQs,  must  either  toil  for  themselves,  or  go  capless  and  diimerless.  So 
^  you  are  for  a  high-polished  comparisom,  Vm  your  man ! 

Now,  instead  of  furbelows  and  gewgaws  of  this  sort,  my  dear  daddy 
P'^ly  expected  to  hear  of  duodecimos,  octavos,  or  quartos ! — Helas  f  I 
•^«»ry  that  is  not  the  case,— but  not  one  word,  no,  not  one  syllabic  did  I 
^rite  to  any  purpose,  from  the  time  you  left  me  at  Streatham,  till  Christmas, 
^060 1  came  home.  But  now  I  have  something  to  communicate  concerning 
^ich  I  must  beg  you  to  give  me  your  opinion. 

As  my  play  was  settled  in  its  silent  suppression,  I  entreated  my  father  to 
^  on  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  order  to  prevent  his  expecting  any  thing  from  me. 
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as  he  bad  had  a  good  right  to  do,  from  my  having  sent  him  a  positiye  mes- 
sage that  I  should,  in  compliance  fvith  his  exhortations  at  Mrs.  Cholmonde- 
ley's,  try  my  fortune  in  the  theatrical  line,  and  send  him  a  piece  for  this 
winter.  My  father  did  call,  but  found  him  not  at  home,  neither  did  he 
happen  to  sec  him  till  about  Christmas.  He  then  acquainted  him  that  what 
I  had  written  had  entirely  dissatisfied  roe,  and  that  I  desired  to  decline  for 
the  present  all  attempts  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  pleased  to  express  great  concern,— nay  mote,  to  pro- 
test he  would  not  accept  my  refusal.  He  begged  my  father  to  tell  me  that 
he  could  take  no  denial  to  seeing  what  I  had  done — that  I  could  be  no  fiiir 
judge  for  myself — that  he  doubted  not  but  I  would  please,  but  was  glad  I 
was  not  satisfied,  as  he  would  much  rather  see  pieces  before  thdr  authors 
were  contented  with  them  than  aflerwards,  on  account  of  sundry  small 
changes  always  necessary  to  be  made  by  the  managers,  for  theatrical  pur- 
poses, and  to  which  they  were  loth  to  submit  when  their  writings  were 
finished  to  their  own  approbation.  In  short,  he  said  so  much,  that  my 
fiither,  ever  easy  to  be  worked  upon,  began  to  waver,  and  told  me  he  wished 
I  would  show  the  play  to  Sheridan  at  once. 

This  very  much  disconcerted  me :  I  had  taken  a  sort  of  disgust  to  it,  and 
was  myself  most  earnestly  desirous  to  let  it  die  a  quiet  death.  I  tbeiefbre 
cooled  the  afiair  as  much  as  I  conveniently  could,  and  by  evading  from  time 
to  time  the  conversation,  it  was  again  sinking  into  its  old  state, — ^when 
again  Mr.  Sheridan  saw  my  father,  and  asked  his  leave  to  call  upon  me 
himself. 

This  could  not  be  refused. 

Well, — ^I  was  now  violently  fidgeted,  and  began  to  think  of  alterations,— 
and  by  setting  my  head  to  work,  I  have  actually  now  written  the  fourth  act 
from  beginning  to  end,  except  one  scene.  Mr.  Sheridan,  however,  has  not 
yet  called,  and  I  have  so  little  heart  in  the  afiair,  that  I  have  now  again 
quite  dropt  it. 

Such  is  the  present  situation  of  my  politics.  Now,  I  wish  you  much  to 
write  me  your  private  opinion  what  I  had  best  do  in  case  of  an  emergency. 
Your  letters  are  always  sacred,  so  pray  write  with  your  usual  sincerity  and 
openness.  I  know  you  too  well  to  fear  your  being  ofiended  if  things  should 
be  so  managed  that  your  counsel  cannot  be  followed  ;  it  will,  at  any  rate,  not 
be  thrown  away,  since  it  will  be  a  fresh  proof  of  your  interest  in  my  afi&irs 
and  my  little  self. 

My  notions  I  will  also  tell  you ;  they  are  (in  case  I  must  produce  this 
piece  to  the  manager) : — 

To  entirely  omit  all  mention  of  the  club ; — 

To  curtail  the  parts  of  Smattcr  and  Dabbler  as  much  as  possible ;-» 

To  restore  to  Censor  his  5000/.  and  not  trouble  him  even  to  offer  it ; — 

To  give  a  new  friend  to  Cecilia,  by  whom  her  affairs  shall  be  retrieved, 
and  through  whose  means  the  catastrophe  shall  be  brought  to  be  happy  ;— 

And  to  change  the  nature  of  Beaufort's  connexions  with  Lady  Smatter, 
in  order  to  obviate  the  unlucky  resemblance  the  adopted  nephew  bears  to  our 
female  pride  of  literature. 

This  is  all  I  have  at  present  thought  of.  And  yet,  if  I  am  so  allowed, 
even  these  thoughts  shall  all  turn  to  nothing ;  for  I  have  so  much  more  fear 
than  hope,  and  anxiety  than  pleasure,  in  thinking  at  all  of  the  theatre, 
that  I  believe  my  wisest  way  will  be  to  shirk — which,  if  by  evasive  and 
sneaking  means  I  can,  I  shall. 

Now  concerning  Admiral  Jem; — you  have  had  all  the  accounts  of  him 
from  my  mother;  whether  or  not  he  has  made  any  change  in  his  situation 
we  cannot  tell.     The  Morning  Post  had  yesterday  this  paragraph  :^- 
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•*  We  hear  LieotcDant  Burney  has  succeeded  to  the  command  of  Capt. 
Gierke's  ship." 

That  thisy  as  Miss  Waldron  said  of  her  hair,  is  all  a  falsity,  we  are,  how- 
ever,  certain,  as  Lord  Sandwich  has  informed  my  father  that  the  first  lieu- 
tenant of  poor  Capt.  Cook  was  promoted  to  the  Discovery.  Whether,  how- 
efer,  Jem  has  bi^n  made  first  lieutenant  of  the  Resolution,  whether  that 
▼acancy  has  been  filled  up  by  the  second  lieutenant  of  that  ship,  we  are  not 
mformed.  The  letter  from  my  admiral  has  not,  it  seems,  been  very  clear, 
for  I  met  the  Hon.  Capt.  Walsingham  last  week  on  a  visit,  and  he  s€ud  he 
had  been  at  court  in  the  morning.  **  And  the  king,"  he  continued,  '<  said  to 
me,  *  Why,  I  don't  think  you  captains  in  the  navy  shine  much  in  the  lite- 
rary way !'  *  No,  sir,*  answered  I,  *  but  then,  in  return,  no  more  do  your 
Ifejesty's  captains  in  the  army' — except  Burgoyne,  I  had  a  good  mind  to 
■ay  I— 4Hit  I  did  not  dare." 

I  shall  give  you  some  further  particulars  of  my  meeting  this  Capt.  Wal- 
singham in  some  future  letter,  as  I  was  much  pleased  with  him. 

I  am  sure  you  must  have  been  grieved  for  poor  Capt.  Cook.*  How  hard, 
after  so  many  dangers,  so  much  toil, — to  die  in  so  shocking  a  manner — in 
an  island  he  had  himself  discovered — among  savages  he  had  himself,  in  his 
first  visit  to  them,  civilized  and  rendered  kind  and  hospitable,  and  in  pur- 
suit of  obtaining  justice  in  a  cause  in  which  he  had  himself  no  interest,  but 
zeal  for  his  other  captain !  He  was,  besides,  the  most  moderate,  humane, 
and  gentle  circumnavigator  v.  ho  ever  went  out  upon  discoveries ;  agreed  the 
best  with  all  the  Indians,  and  till  this  fatal  time,  never  failed,  however  hostile 
they  met,  to  leave  them  his  friends. 

Dr.  Hunter,  who  called  here  lately,  said  that  he  doubted  not  but  Capt. 
Cook  had  trusted  them  too  unguardedly  ,*  for  as  he  always  had  declared  his 
opinion  that  savages  never  committed  murder  without  provocation,  he  boldly 
went  among  them  without  precautions  for  safety,  and  paid  for  his  incautious 
intrepidity  with  his  very  valuable  life. 

The  Thrales  are  all  tolerably  well, — M  .  Thrale  I  think  and  hope  much 
better.  I  go  to  them  very  often,  and  they  come  here  certainly  once  every 
week,  and  Mrs.  Thrale  generally  of^ener.  I  have  had  some  charming  meet- 
ings at  their  house,  which  though  in  brief,  I  will  enumerate. 

At  the  first  the  party  was,  Mr,  Murphy,  Mr.  Seward,  Mr,  Evans,  Dr. 
Solander,  and  Lady  Ladd.     Dr.  Johnson  had  not  then  settled  in  the  bo- 

KNlgh. 

Mr.  Evans  is  a  clergyman,  very  intimate  with  the  Thrales,  and  a  good- 
liQUKMired  and  a  sensible  man. 

Dr.  Solander,  whom  I  never  saw  before,  I  found  very  sociable,  full  of 
^^t  information,  and  entertainment.  My  father  has  very  exactly  named 
Um,  in  calling  him  a  philosophical  gossip. 

Tbe  others  you  have  heard  of  frequently. 

Mr.  Murphy  "  made  at  me"  immediately ; — he  took  a  chair  next  to  mine, 
wd  would  talk  to  me,  and  to  me  only,  almost  all  the  day.  He  attacked  me 
*^  my  play,  entreated  me  most  earnestly  to  show  him  the  rest  of  it,  and 
"jwfe  it  many  compliments.  I  told  him  that  I  had  quite  given  it  up — that  I 
^  not  like  it  now  it  was  done,  and  would  not  venture  to  try  it,  and  there- 
^  could  not  consent  to  show  it.  He  quite  flew  at  this — vowed  I  should 
aot  be  its  judge. 

"What!"  cried  he,  "  condemn  in  this  manner! — give  up  such  writing! 

*Th0  neww  of  Captain  Cook*f  melancholy  death  had  just  reached  England.  It  took 
jImb  m  the  pveeediatf  Febraary. 

13* 
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such  dialogue !  such  character !  No,  it  must  not  be.  Show  it  me— you 
shall  show  it  me.  If  it  wants  a  few  stage-tricks  trust  it  with  me,  and  I  will 
put  them  in.  I  have  had  a  long  experience  in  these  matters.  I  know  what 
the  galleries  will  and  will  not  bear.  I  will  promise  not  to  let  it  go  out  of 
my  hands  without  engaging  for  its  success." 

This,  and  much  more  he  went  on  with  in  a  low  voice,  obliging  me  by  the 
nature  of  the  subject  to  answer  him  in  the  same,  and  making  every  body 
stare  at  the  closeness  of  our  confab,  which  I  believe  was  half  its  pleasure 
to  him,  for  he  loves  mischievous  fun  as  much  as  if  he  was  but  sixteen. 

While  we  were  thus  discoursing,  Mr.  Seward,  who  I  am  sure  wondered 
at  us,  called  out,  ''  Miss  Bumey,  you  don't  hear  Dr.  Solander."  I  then 
endeavoured  to  listen  to  him,  and  found  he  was  giving  a  very  particular 
account  to  the  company  of  Captain  Cook's  appearance  at  Khamtschatka— a 
subject  which  they  naturally  imagined  would  interest  me.  And  so  indeed  it 
did ;  but  it  was  in  vain,  for  Mr.  Murphy  would  not  hear  a  word ;  he  con- 
tinued talking  to  me  in  a  whisper,  and  distracted  my  attention  in  such  a 
manner  that  I  heard  both  and  understood  neither. 

Again,  in  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Seward  called  out,  "  Miss  Bumey,  you 
don't  hear  this ;"  and  yet  my  neighbour  would  not  regard  him,  nor  would 
allow  that  I  should.  Exhortation  followed  exhortation,  and  entreaty 
entreaty,  till,  almost  out  of  patience,  Mr.  Seward  a  third  time  exclaimed, 

*•  Why,  Miss  Burney,  Dr.  Solander  is  speaking  of  your  brother's  ship.** 

I  was  half  ashamed,  and  half  ready  to  laugh. 

"  Ay,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  **  Mr.  Murphy  and  Miss  Bumey  are  got  to  flir- 
tation, so  what  care  they  for  Captain  Cook  and  Captain  Clerke." 

"Captain  Cook  and  Captain  Clerke?"  repeated  Mr.  Murphy,— ** who 
mentioned  them  ?" 

Every  body  laughed. 

"  Who  ?"  said  Mrs.  Thrale.  "  Why  Dr.  Solander  has  been  talking  of 
them  this  hour." 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  he,  "  why  then  it's  Miss  Buraey's  fault :  she  has 
been  talking  to  me  all  this  time  on  purpose  to  prevent  my  listening." 

Did  you  ever  hear  such  assurance  ? 

I  can  wrifc  no  more  particulars  of  my  visit,  as  my  letter  is  so  monstrously 
long  already ;  but  in  conclusion,  Dr.  Solander  invited  the  whole  party  to  tte 
Museum  that  day  week,  and  Lady  Ladd,  who  brought  me  home,  invited  us 
all  to  dine  with  her  after  seeing  it.  This  was  by  all  accepted,  and  I  will 
say  something  of  it  hereafter.  I  am  very  sorry  I  have  forgot  to  ask  for 
franks,  and  must  not  forget  to  ask  your  pardon. 

And  so  God  bless  you,  my  dear  daddy !  and  bless  Mrs.  Gast,  Mrs.  Ham, 
and  Kitty,  and  do  you  say  God  bless 

Your  ever  loving  and  aftectionate 

F.B. 

MR.  CRISP  TO  MISS  F.  BURNEY. 

Chesington,  Feb.  33, 1780. 
My  dear  Fannikin, 

Our  letters  crossed  each  other.  I  did  not  receive  yours  till  the  day  after 
mine  was  sent  oft*,  otherwise  I  should  not  have  then  omitted  what  you  seemed 
to  require — my  notions  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  importunity.  My 
great  scruple  all  along  has  been  the  consideration  of  the  great  stake  you  are 
playing  for,  how  much  you  have  to  lose,  and  how  unequal  your  delicate  and 
tender  frame  of  mind  would  be  to  sustain  the  shock  of  a  failure  of  success, 
should  that  be  the  case.    You  can't  easily  imagine  how  much  it  goes 
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against  me  to  say  any  thing  that  looks  like  discouragement  to  a  spirit 
already  too  diffident  and  apprehensive.  Nothing  but  so  rooted  a  rcgaid  for 
my  Pannikin,  and  her  peace  and  happiness,  as  I  feel  at  this  instant,  could 
ever  have  prevailed  on  me  to  have  used  that  freedom  with  her,  which  though 
all  antbors  pretend  to  insist  on  from  the  friends  they  consult,  yet  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  are  offended  at ;  and  not  only  so,  but  b^r  a  secret 
grudge  and  enmity  for  the  sincerity  they  have  demanded,  and  in  some  mea- 
sore  extorted.  I  myself  have  met  with  and  smarted  for  some  instances  of 
this  kind ;  but  that  shall  not  hinder  me  from  delivering  my  real  sentiments 
to  those  I  love  when  called  upon,  and  particularly  my  own  creature,  Panni- 
kin, lor  I  think  I  know  her  generosity  too  well  to  suspect  her  of  taking 
amiss  what  can  proceed  from  no  motive  but  friendship  and  fidelity. 

Wdl,  then,  this  is  my  idea.  The  play  has  wit  enough  and  enough — but 
the  story  and  the  incidents  don't  appear  to  me  interesting  enough  to  seize 
and  keep  hold  of  the  attention  and  eager  expectations  of  the  generality  of 
audienoes.    This,  to  me,  is  its  capital  defect. 

The  omissions  you  propose  are  right,  I  think ;  but  how  the  business  of 
the  piece  is  to  go  on  with  such  omissions  and  alterations  as  you  mention,  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  know.  What  you  mean  to  leave  out — the  club  and 
the  larger  share  of  Smatter  and  Dabbler— seems  to  have  been  the  main  sub- 
ject of  the  play.  Cecilia's  loss  and  unexpected  restoration  of  her  fortune, 
is  not  a  new  incident  by  any  means ;  however,  any  thing  b  preferable  to 
Censor's  interfering  in  Uie  business  by  his  unaccountable  generosity. 

Now,  as  to  the  very  great  importance,  and  indeed  (to  my  thinking)  the 
indispensable  necessity,  of  an  interesting  plot  or  story, — let  me  recommend 
you  to  borrow  or  get  from  the  circulating  library,  '^  An  Apology  for  the 
life  of  Mr.  CoUey  Cibber."  This  book  chance  has  thrown  in  my  way  since 
I  last  wrote  to  you ;  and  in  running  it  over  I  very  unexpectedly  met  with  a 
full  and  copious  detail  of  all  my  very  thoughts  on  this  subject,  to  a  most 
minute  exactness.    The  passage  itself  begins  thus : — 

**  Reader,  by  your  leave,  I  will  just  speak  a  word  or  two  to  any  author 
that  has  not  yet  writ  one  word  of  his  next  play,  and  then  I  will  come  to  the 
point  again." 
He  then  goes  on,  ending  with  these  words,  viz:— 
**  I  ima^ned  these  observations  might  convince  some  future  author,  of 
bow  great  advantage  a  fable  well  planned  must  be,  to  a  man  of  any  tolera- 
Ueflenius." 

l%e  echo  of  my  sentiments  of  the  matter  for  these  forty  years  past !  No 
nan  living  was  ever  a  better  judge  of  stage  interests  and  stage  politics  than 
Gibber. 

What  to  advise,  I  profess,  I  know  not— only  thus  much  :  I  should  have 

&  much  greater  deference  for  the  opinion  of  Sheridan  than  of  Murphy  ;  I 

^e  him  in  himself  to  be  much  deeper ;  and  besides  deeply  interested  in  the 

^  of  whatever  he  brings  forward  on  his  own  stage.     Upon  the  whole,  as 

k  is  80  pressing  to  see  what  you  have  done,  I  should  almost  incline  to  consent. 

Tour  other  daddy  and  madam  were  kind  enough  last  Sunday  to  come  on 

l^rpose  from  London  to  see  me ;  for  which  I  think  myself  greatly  obliged 

to  tbem.    They  tell  me  of  a  delightful  tour  you  are  to  make  this  autumn  on 

fte  other  side  of  the  water,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr. 

Mmphy,  dec.     Where  will  you  find  such  another  set !     O,  Fanny,  set  thb 

iomn  as  the  happiest  period  of  your  life  ;  and  when  you  come  to  be  old  and 

•ek,  and  health  and  spirits  are  fled  (for  the  time  may  come),  then  live  upon 

laaembrance,  and  think  that  you  have  had  your  share  of  the  good  things  of 

ttb  worid,  and  say, — ^Por  what  I  have  received,  the  Lord  make  me  thankfiil ! 
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And  now,  my  Fanny,  let  me  hear  from  you  soon  the  result  of  your 
theatrical  councils  ;  also  a  continuation  of  your  own  other  adventures,  and 
likewise  (what  you  have  hitherto  shirked  me  of)  the  Susannitica]  Journal  of 
Brighthelmstone. 

Your  loving  daddy, 

S.  C. 
JOURNAL  RESUMED. 

Bath,  Aphil  7. — A  thousand  thanks,  my  dearest  Susy,  for  your  kind 
and  very  satisfactory  letter.  I  had,  indeed,  been  extremely  anxious  to  hear 
of  poor  Pacchierotti,  for  the  account  of  his  illness  in  the  newspapers  had 
alarmed  me  very  much.  You  are  very  good  for  being  so  circumstantial. 
I  long  to  hear  of  his  more  perfect  recovery,  for,  to  use  his  own  words,  he 
has  made  himself  an  interest  in  my  regard  more  than  for  his  professioD. 
Merely  for  the  profession,  never  can  I  admire  more  passionately  than  I  did 
Millico  ;  but  I  now  consider  Pacchierotti  as  an  estimable  friend,  and  as  such 
I  value  him  sincerely  and  aflectionately,  and  you,  I  think,  my  little  Susanna, 
are  in  this  also  of  *^  one  mind'*  with  me. 

Don^t  be  angry  that  I  have  been  absent  so  long  without  writing,  for  I 
have  been  so  entirely  without  a  moment  to  myself,  except  for  dressing,  that 
I  really  have  not  had  it  in  my  power.  This  morning,  being  obliged  to  have 
my  hair  dressed  early,  I  am  a  prisoner,  that  I  may  not  spoil  it  by  a  bat, 
and  therefore  I  have  made  use  of^  my  captivity  in  writing  to  my  dear  Susy  ; 
and,  briefly,  I  will  now  chronicle  what  has  occupied  me  hitherto. 

The  journey  was  very  comfortable ;  Mr.  Thrale  was  charmingly  well 
and  in  very  good  spirits,  and  Mrs.  Thrale  must  be  charming,  well  or  ill. 
We  only  went  to  Maidenhead  Bridge  the  first  night,  where  I  found  the  caution 
given  me  by  Mr.  Smelt,  of  not  attempting  to  travel  near  Windsor  on  a  hunt- 
ing-day, was  a  very  necessary  one,  as  we  were  with  difficulty  accommo- 
dated even  the  day  after  the  hunt ;  several  stragglers  yet  remaining  at  all 
the  inns,  and  we  heard  of  nothing  but  the  king  and  royal  huntsmen  and 
huntswomen. 

The  second  day  we  slept  at  Speen  Hill,  and  the  third  day  we  reached 
Devizes. 

And  here,  Mrs.  Thrale  and  I  were  much  pleased  with  our  hostess,  Mrs. 
Laurence,  who  seemed  something  above  her  station  in  her  inn.  While  we 
were  at  cards  before  supper,  we  were  much  surprised  by  the  sound  of  a 
piano-forte.  I  jumped  up,  and  ran  to  listen  whence  it  proceeded.  I  found 
it  came  from  the  next  room,  where  the  overture  to  the  "  Buona  Pigliuola" 
was  performing.  The  playing  was  very  decent,  but  as  the  music  was  not 
quite  new  to  me,  my  curiosity  was  not  whole  ages  in  satisfying,  and  there- 
fore I  returned  to  finish  the  rubber. 

Don't  I  begin  to  talk  in  an  old-cattish  manner  of  cards  ? 

Well,  another  deal  was  hardly  played,  ere  we  heard  the  sound  of  a  voice, 
and  out  I  ran  again.  The  singing,  however,  detained  me  not  long,  and  so 
back  I  whisked  ;  but  the  performance,  however  indifferent  in  itself,  yet 
surprised  us  at  the  Bear  at  Devizes,  and  therefore  Mrs.  Thrale  determined 
to  know  from  whom  it  came.  Accordingly,  she  tapped  at  the  door.  A  very 
handsome  girl,  about  thirteen  years  old,  with  fine  dark  hair  upon  a  finely 
formed  forehead,  opened  it.  Mrs.  Thrale  made  an  apology  for  her  intru- 
sion, but  the  poor  girl  blushed  and  retreated  into  a  comer  of  the  room  ;  an* 
other  girl,  however,  advanced,  and  obligingly  and  gracefully  invited  us  in, 
and  gave  us  all  chairs.  She  was  just  sixteen,  extremely  pretty,  and  with 
a  countenance  better  than  her  features,  though  those  were  also  very  good. 
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Mrs.  Thrale  made  her  many  comi^iments,  which  she  leoeiYed  with  a 
mingled  modesty  and  {^easurey  hoth  becoming  and  interesting.  She  was* 
indeed,  a  sweetly  pleasing  girl. 

We  fbond  thc^  were  both  daughters  of  oar  hostess,  and  bom  and  bred 
at  Devizes.  We  were  extremely  pleased  with  them,  and  made  them  a  long 
▼isit,  which  I  wished  to  have  been  longer.  But  though  tboee  girls  struck 
OS  so  much,  the  wonder  of  the  family  was  yet  to  be  produced.  This  was 
their  brother,  a  most  lovely  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  who  seems  to  be  not 
merely  the  wonder  of  their  family,  but  of  the  times,  for  his  astonishing  skill 
in  drawing.*"  They  protest  he  has  never  had  any  instruction,  jret  showed 
08  some  of  his  productions  that  were  really  beautiful.  Those  that  were 
copies  were  delightful — those  of  his  own  composition  amazing,  tbongii  6a 
inferior.     I  was  equally  struck  with  the  boy  and  his  works. 

We  found  that  he  had  been  taken  to  town,  and  that  all  the  painters  had 
been  very  kind  to  him,  and  Sir  Joshua  Re3molds  had  proDounoed  him,  the 
mother  said,  the  most  pronusing  genius  he  had  ever  met  with.  3Cr.  Hoare 
has  been  so  charmed  with  this  sweet  boy's  drawings  that  he  intends  sfnrfing 
him  to  Italy  with  his  own  son. 

This  house  was  full  of  books,  as  well  as  paintings,  dnwiags,  and  monc ; 
and  all  the  family  seem  not  only  ingenious  and  indostiioufl,  bat  amiabif ; 
added  to  which  they  are  strikingly  handsome. 

I  hope  we  shall  return  the  same  road  that  we  may  see  them  aj^ua. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  when  we  were  at  Reading,  we  walked  to  see 
Coley,  the  seat  of  Bliss  Thompsons,  sisters-in-law  of  Sir  Philip  ieflaia^ 
Gierke.     The  house  is  large,  old-fi»hioiiBd,  new  vamped,  and  noM'tn^ 

I  shall  now  skip  to  our  arrival  at  this  beautiful  dtr,  which  I  RaOy 
admire  more  than  I  did,  if  possible,  when  I  fint  saw  it.  The  houses  ai<(  so 
degant,  the  streets  are  so  beautiful,  the  prospects  so  eadbandnie.  I  <f^JA 
fill  whole  pages  upon  the  general  beaoly  of  the  place  and  rxMo^rr^  hrJi  liMi 
I  have  neither  time  for  myself^  nor  incitement  ior  you,  as  I  kar/w  aridMi^ 
tires  so  much  as  description. 

We  alighted  at  York  House,  and  Mrs.  Thrale  sent  tmin««£al^iT  tfj>  iStr 

Philip  Jennings  Gierke,  idio  spent  the  Eattter  hohdavv  yr^,     Ik  ^^kne^ 

instantly,  with  his  usual  alacrity  to  oblige,  and  told  as  of  Mpag^  rt^m  th^ 

South  Parade,  whither  in  the  aAemoon  we  all  hied,  and  Mr.  Thrtk  smmM" 

^Batdy  hired  a  house  at  the  left  comer.     It  was  most  4fikvMidr  mtrgmA  ; 

we  have  hills,  meadows.  Prior  Park,  ^  the  soA^lowin^  AvW — m'mUc^^ 

Nature  has  to  ofier,  I  tldnk,  always  in  oar  view.     My  rvim  ^iowmsrfs  4^ 

t^;  and  more  luxury  for  the  ere  I  cannot  ferm  a  mtfkm.  fd. 
We  stayed  that  ni^,  Friday,  at  YoHk  Htok,  and  ISu  f%i^  CWki^ 

"ipped  with  us,  and  came  to  break&st  the  next  mnnmm§^    I  am  ^oui^^  w^rry 

^Str  Philip  is  so  violent  and  so  wrong  m  his  yktofsA  ^f^cragftm  imA  ^4^ 

^  for  m  private  life  he  is  all  gentieness,  ^ttA  brwdns;  «kt  ^ri^«#(U«u^3Ss. 

*  was  very  sorry  too  when  he  left  as,  which  k(  wm  '^Viv^  v.  <^,  4^  p^^jt^ 

^  to  quit  Bath  next  day. 
Well— we  spent  Satmrday  mom  m  vsrarmr^  hky^^  *mi  •Jiit*  jmmw^ 

<^y  followed  an  engagement.    It  was  to  t^aaA  tim  idi»sru^m  ^At  ^m^i 

J^latioDs  of  Mrs.  T. 
The  relatioas  were  Mri.  C ,  an  ajrfr.  yrn^  ^JA  w^^Mrtr/.,^  ^M  m^^ 

^^na  dvil  to  me ;  Mr.  L ,  a  mwA^  mm  </  *»;^jAmo,  ^''^^Mf^ 

'^tby,  and  oonversible  as  he  eoold  \ac%^,  W»  «>  ttert/^w^, ;  m  w^ife^  % 

doll,  muzzy  old  creature;  his  Mier,  a  dtfto. 
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Our  afleraoon  was  horribly  wearying. 

When  we  came  away,  Mrs.  Thrale  ordered  our  chairs  to  the  playhouse ; 
Mr.  Thrale  would  not  accompany  us.  We  were  just  in  time  for  "  The 
Padlock,"  which  was  almost  as  Ixad  to  me  as  the  company  I  had  just  left. 
Yet  the  performers  here  arc  uncommonly  good,  some  of  them  as  good  as 
almost  any  we  have  in  town. 

Sunday. — We  went  to  St.  James's  Church,  heard  a  very  indifierent 
preacher,  and  returned  to  read  better  sermons  of  our  own  choosing. 

In  the  evening  wo  had  again  an  engagement.  This,  however,  was  fiur 
more  agreeable  than  our  last.  It  was  at  Mrs.  Lambert's.  Mrs.  Lambert 
is  a  widow  of  General  Lambert,  and  a  sister  of  Sir  Philip  Jennings.  She 
is  an  easy,  chatty,  sensible  woman  of  the  world. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  company  ;  among  them,  all  that  I  much 
observed  were  two  clergymen  and  a  Miss  Lewis. 

One  of  the  clergymen  was  Mr.  W— ,  a  young  man  who  has  a  house 
on  the  Crescent,  and  is  one  of  the  best  supporters  of  Lady  Miller's  vase  at 
Bath  E^ton.  He  is  immensely  tall,  thin,  and  handsome,  but  afiected, 
delicate,  and  sentimentally  pathetic ;  and  his  conversation  about  his  own 
"  feehngs,"  about  "  amiable  motives,"  and  about  the  wind,  which,  at  the 
Crescent,  he  said  in  a  tone  of  dying  horror,  '^  blew  in  a  manner  really 
frightful !"  diverted  me  the  whole  evening.  But  Miss  Thrale,  not  content 
with  private  derision,  laughed  out  at  his  expressions,  till  I  am  sure  he  per- 
ceived and  understood  her  merriment. 

The  young  lady.  Miss  Lewis,  is  a  daughter  of  the  Dean  of  Ossory  ;  she 
is  very  handsome,  and  mighty  gay  and  giddy,  half  tonish,  and  half  hoy- 
denish  ;  and  every  other  word  she  utters  is  "  Horrible  1" 

Well,  I  must  now  to  Monday. 

In  the  morning  Miss  Gregory  called ;  she  is  here  with  Mrs.  Montagu. 
She  made  a  long  visit,  and  she  brought  me  a  very  polite  message  from 
sweet  Mr.  Smelt's  daughter,  Mrs.  Cholmley,  who  had  told  Miss  Gregory 
that  her  father  had  written  to  charge  her  to  get  acquainted  with  me,  in 
terms  too  civil  to  repeat ;  and  she  was  very  willing,  but  did  not  know  how, 

"  And  so,"  said  Miss  Gregory,  "  I  told  her  I  would  ask  you." 

I  begged  her  to  give  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Cholmley,  and  to  tell  her  I 
should  certainly  wait  upon  her. 

In  the  evening  we  had  company  at  home, — Mrs.  Lambert,  Miss  Gregory, 
and  Mrs.  Montagu. 

Mrs.  Montagu  was  in  very  good  spirits,  and  extremely  civil  to  me, 
taking  my  hand,  and  expressing  herself  well  pleased  that  I  had  accom- 
panied Mrs.  Thrale  hither.  She  was  very  flashy,  and  talked  away  all  the 
evening,  but  Miss  Gregory  was  as  much  disposed  to  talk  herself,  and  she 
took  to  me  this  night  as  she  did  to  Mrs.  Campbell  at  Mrs.  Ord's,  and  there- 
fore I  could  scarce  hear  a  word  that  Mrs.  Montagu  said. 

Bath,  April  9. — Tuesday  morning  we  spent  in  walking  all  the  town, 
viewing  the  beautiful  Circus,  the  company-crowded  Pump-room,  and  the 
exquisite  Crescent,  which,  to  all  the  excellence  of  architecture  that  adorns 
the  Circus,  adds  all  the  delights  of  nature  that  beautify  the  Parades.  We 
also  made  various  visits,  and  I  called  upon  Mrs.  Cholmley,  but  was  not 
admitted,  and  also  upon  Miss  Bowdler,  who  was  also  invisible.  We  then 
went  to  Mrs.  Lambert's,  where  we  again  met  Miss  Lewis,  and  heard  abun- 
dance of  Bath  chit-chat  and  news,  and  were  all  invited  for  Friday  to  cards. 
I  am,  however,  determined  never  to  play  but  when  we  arc  quite  alone,  and 
a  fourth  is  indispensably  wanted.  I  have,  therefore,  entreated  Mrs.  Thrale 
not  to  make  known  that  I  can. 
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In  the  eTemng  we  weaH  to  tlie  plaT,  and  saw  «^TV  SAotA  fer  Sc 
and  '<  The  Critic;*'  hoth  of  them  adnumUT  wdl  i 
entertainmg. 

Wednesday,  in  the  morning.  Miss  Bovdkr  reUiiiiBj  mr  TJmz  I 
glad  to  see  her,  for  old  acqoaintanoe  sake.  She  does 
more  agreeable  than  formerly,  and  seems  to  haw  thiovn 
and  ostentatjoos  display  of  knowledge ;  and  thereioce  as  ike  is 
and  uncommonly  cultivated,  her  oooTnaatioo  and  cotafany  are 
worth  seeking.  I  introduced  her  to  3iim.  Thiale,  which  I  saw  vas  a  great 
gratification,  as  she  had  long  known  her  by  &me,  and  wisihed  mack  to  bm 
presented  to  her. 

We  had  much  talk  of  Teignmoath,  and  I  inquired  ahontf  ny  aid  £n^d 
Mr.  Crispen,  who  I  find  now  lives  at  Qifhxi. 

Mrs.  Thrale  inqmred  of  Miss  Rowdier  if  she  knew  any  thineg  cf  3Cisi 
Cooper,  and  where  she  lived  ?  And  then  Miss  Bowdkr,  in  a  very  wetftrs^ 
manner,  begged  permission  to  invite  us  all  to  meet  Mias  Cooper  at  her 
fiuber's,  for  that  wery  evening,  as  Ifrs.  Montagn  was  also  engaged  ther&; 
and  Mrs.  Thnde,  with  her  usual  firankneas  and  good-homoor,  am  pied  the 
invitation  wkhont  further  oemnonv. 

Aoooitiingly,  in  the  afternoon  we  all  went  to  Alfined  Bmhfing&.  where  Mr. 
Bowdler  lives.  He  was  not  at  home,  bat  hn  wife  and  two  dangfcoers  dU 
the  honours. 

We  found  Mrs.  Montagu,  Miss  Gregory,  Miss  Cooper,  and  Ma.  Sidbry 
Lee  already  assembled.  * 

Thb  Bin.  Sydney  Lee  is  a  maiden  sister  of  the  fenmos  idbei  GemeaL 
She  is  a  irery  agreeable  wonnn. 

Miss  Cooper  you  must  have  heard  of:  she  is  Miss  Slieatfieid*s 
&iend,  and  a  very  amiable  and  gentle  old  maid.     I  have  seen  her  twkae 
Streatbam. 

Mrs.  Bowdler  is  very  sensible  and  intelligent,  and  my  namesaiEe  w 
Tery  rational  and  entertaining. 

Mrs.  Montagu  and  Mrs.  Thrale  both  flashed  away  admirmbly ;  lot  I 
again  engrossed  by  Miss  Gregory,  who  raved  of  nothing  but  Mr.  deward. 

When  we  returned  home  I  fbond  a  note  from  Mrs.  Choimley,  the  nxtft 
^egantly  dvil  that  ever  was  written,  apologizing  for  not  having  calk«i  rqnm 

ne  OQ  account  of  her  indifferent  state  of  health,  expressing  her  desire:  to 

be  known  to  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Bumey,  for  whom,  sIk  sa}>-B,  she  ukkA  erer 

ictain  the  highest  esteem  and  respect,  and  inviting  me  to  meet  3lrs.  M^jotagn 

on  Friday. 
I  was  already  engaged  to  a  large  party  at  Mrs.  LambertV  bat  cj 

U  Mrs.  Thrale,  perceiving  which  way  my  inclination  led,  ond^nVM  to 

l^e  my  apologies  for  the  b^inning  d  the  evening,  and  to  allow  ok  to 

P^  her  after  my  own  visit  was  paid.     I  therefore  wrote  my  thanks  to  Mrs. 

%)lmley,  and  accepted  her  invitation. 
Thursday. — ^The  kindness  of  this  fiunily  seems  daily  U>  increase  trywmnis 

°^;  not  indeed  that  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  for  it  cannot,  so  sweetly  and  MUM' 

^y  the  keeps  it  up  ;  she  has  not  left  herself  power  to  do  mort ; — Uit  Mr. 

V^  evidently  interests  himself  more  and  more  about  me  weekly — as  d^^^ap 

Us  &ir  daughter. 
IW  morning  a  milliner  vras  ordered  to  bring  whatever  she  had  to  n> 

Gomniead,  I  believe,  to  our  habitatioo,  and  Mr.  Thrale  bid  his  ws^;  and 

<^gfater  take  what  they  wanted  and  send  him  the  accrjunt. 
oat  not  content  with  this,  he  charged  me  to  do  the  same.     YfAi  tmj 

iotgiae  if  I  did.    However,  finding  me  refractory,  he  absdotely  insisted 
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upon  presenting  me  with  a  complete  suit  of  gauze  lino,  and  that  in  a  manner 
that  showed  me  a  refusal  would  greatly  disoblige  him.  And  then  he  very 
gravely  desired  me  to  have  whatever  I  pleased  at  any  time,  and  to  have  it 
added  to  his  account.  And  so  sincere  I  know  him  to  be,  that  I  am  sure  he 
would  rather  be  pleased  than  surprised  if  I  should  run  him  up  a  new  bill  at 
this  woman's.  He  would  fain  have  persuaded  me  to  have  taken  abundance 
of  other  things,  and  Mrs.  Thrale  seemed  more  gratified  than  what  he  did  for 
herself.     Tell  my  dear  father  all  this. 

Dr.  Woodward  called  this  morning.  He  is  a  physician  here,  and  a  chatty 
agreeable  man. 

At  dinner,  we  had  Dr.  Harrington,  another  physician,  and  my  fiitber's 
friend  and  correspondent,  upon  whose  account  he  was  excessively  civil  to 
me.     He  is  very  sensible,  keen,  quiet,  and  well-bred. 

In  the  evening  we  were  all  engaged  to  the  Belvidere,  to  visit  Mrs.  Byron, 
who  arrived  at  Bath  two  davs  before. 

The  Belvidere  is  a  most  beautiful  spot ;  it  is  on  a  high  hill,  at  one  of  the 
extremities  of  the  town,  of  which  as  of  the  Avon  and  all  the  adjacent  country, 
it  commands  a  view  that  is  quite  enchanting. 

Poor  Mrs.  Byron  is  very  far  from  well,  though  already  better  than  when 
I  saw  her  in  town  ;  but  her  charming  spirits  never  feil  her,  and  she  rattled 
and  shone  away  with  all  the  fire  and  brilliancy  of  vigorous  health.  Augusta 
b  much  improved  in  her  person,  but  preserves-  the  same  engaging  simplicity 
of  manners  that  distinguished  her  at  Brighthelmstone.  She  was  quite />ver- 
joyed  at  meeting  me,  and  talked  quite  in  raptures  of  renewing  our  acquaints 
ance  and  seeing  me  often.  I  never  hardly  met  with  so  artless  an  enthusiasm 
for  what  she  loves  as  in  this  fair  Augusta,  whom  I  must  love  in  return, 
whether  I  vdll  or  not. 

In  our  way  home  we  stopped  at  the  theatre,  and  saw  the  faroe  of  the 
*'  Two  Misers" — wretched,  wretched  stuff  indecxi ! 

Friday. — ^In  the  evening  I  had  to  make  my  first  visit  to  Mrs.  Cholmley, 
and  a  most  formidable  business  it  was,  for  she  had  company  to  dinner,  and 
a  formal  circle  was  already  formed  when  my  name  was  announced  ;  added 
to  which,  as  I  knew  not  the  lady  of  the  house  from  her  guests,  you  may 
imagine  I  entered  the  room  without  astonishing  the  company  by  my  brass. 
Mrs.  Cholmley  made  it  as  little  awkward  as  she  could  to  me,  by  meeting 
me  almost  at  the  door.  She  received  me  in  a  most  elegant  manner,  making 
all  sorts  of  polite  speeches  about  my  goodness  in  making  the  first  visit,  and 
so  forth.  She  seems  very  gentle  and  well-bred,  and  perfectly  amiable  in 
character  and  disposition. 

The  party  I  found  assembled  was  Mrs.  Montagu,  Mrs.  Poyntz,  a  relation 
of  L#ady  Spencer,  Miss  Gregory,  Lord  Mulgrave,  Hon.  Augustus  Phipps, 
Sir  Cornwallis  Maud,  Mr.  Cholmley,  Miss  Ann  Cholmondeley,  and  one  or 
two  more  that  I  did  not  hear  named. 

Mrs.  Cholmley  very  obligingly  placed  me  between  herself  and  Miss 
Gregory,  who  is  now  become  the  most  intimate  acquaintance  I  have  here, 
and  I  find  her  far  more  agreeable  than  I  believed  she  could  have  been. 
Mrs.  Cholmley  and  I  talked  of  nothing  but  our  fathers  ;  she  told  me  I  could 
not  have  more  affection  and  respect  for  her  father  than  she  had  for  mine ; 
and  I  told  her  that  if  we  should  make  any  acquaintance  with  each  other,  I 
hoped  nothing  but  good  would  come  of  it,  for  no  connexion  ever  had  a 
more  dutiful  foundation ;  and  then  we  went  on,  she  praising  Dr.  Bumey, 
and  I  Mr.  Smelt,  till  our  party  lessened,  and  all  the  gentlemen  were  gone. 

Mrs.  Poyntz,  then,  who  had  been  at  our  side  of  the  room,  went  over  to 
Mrs.  Montagu,  who  whispered  her,  and  looked  towards  me. 
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**  Ay,"  aud  Miw  Gr^goiy,  *<  Mck  Momci  ks  Jd«  w.  i  xiiisv!.  rni 
out  Mias  BuTDey." 

*"  Yes,"  aud  Mn.  IfemigB,  andac  at  oe.  J^  I  k«^  kaev  jer  ^ -nui 
iftomeot ;  but  it  ms  vcrr  arod  in  Y^oe.  Mw  Gtecqtt.  h  js  ik  ? 
loDg  in  igDoranoe ;  joa  knov  I 
aaked  my  Lord  MulgrmTe  wiio  it 
Sir  ComwaUia,  but  he  did  noc 

By  the  way,  thai  Mn.  Poyalz  ia  a 
Lord  MolgniTe  and  Sir  Coraml&s  I 

I  waa  obliged  nov  to  take  m j  own 
waa  depaitiDg,  arose  and  foOamrd 
earnestly  copceming  Mr.  Thiale,  vho  s  a 
all  giaciooancaa  to  me :  and  Mis.  Cbotgaer 
▼iait;  and  all  did  woodnm  vcfl. 

Mr.  Cholmley  handed  me  to  the  chair,  and  I 
Lamberfa.  Hoe  I  foond  two  roooB  vich  htmbi:  viaie  ^■bJ'^s 
and  a  conmooe  paitr  in  the  other.  FortnnaJKT.  I  ^aaaak  zat  josbb  vr 
being  irery  lale.  AmongthefiAsvcretheDcanof  Qhmj.  vk  jt  a  vbL* 
bred  gentlemanlike  dean,  MiaL  Levii,  hb  wife,  a  very  <rvx  wman.  anc  iia 
daughter,  dK. 

When  I  had  fnven  an  aiT<wnai  oT  aar  fHceedEac  ^iis  1C'  aar  cmrx 
Mra.  Lambert  made  me  st  next  her.  for  she  dbd 
had  aome  very  oomlbitable  talk  til  the 
a  certain  Miaa  Wilhs  came  to 
with  me  very  fccetioaaiv.    A  m^htr  good  ■m'jii.kL  im 

While  we  were  pratii^,  Mr.  £ ;,  the  eattgigyai  I  hai»  satrA!^ 

before,  joined  oa,  and  told  Miaa  Wiait  how  to  calTjerKsf  jl  Lacn. 

^  Go,"  aaid  he,  «*  to  your  fii&er,  and  vr,  '  Bjv  v^  vjl  v^  X;. 
Volontaa-eat  r  " 

Thia  conceited  abanrdity  dxwentd  her  and  Mis  ]>wii  anazoscfrr. 

'« Bot,  dear  r  ahe  cried,  ^ it'a  ao  kne  I  s^A't  iCBieBber  X.   T^, -tauuc 
Latin  worda  aoond  irery  odd.    I  dare  say,  Maa  Bonej,  t»  kuvw  Lica 
feryweUf 
I  aaaoied  ber  to  the  cootranr. 
«« Wdl,"  aaid  the  little  fool,'*'  I 
"Doyoot  pray  fHiat  ia  it  ?** 
-'Wby,ifaeogtta6ifiiiiL    b'aa 

HoHDAT. — ^Loid  Midgrafe,  Aagnstaa  Ph^pa,  Ifiaa  OwpiSTflir.  Htrrjtui^ 
^  and  Dr.  Woodward  dined  with  IB. 
I  like  Lord  MidgraTe  Tery  nnch.  He  has  worjpt  wit,  aaic  a  ga««ftv  9^sk^ 


^  of  repartee,  than  any  man  I  haie  met  with  thoa  a^R;.    livrja^  <oaa0^ 


•w:...      *«"*««T» ^ . 

^oich  I  much  wanted  aomeofhiawitloeitricaJe  wrrwiL     Urt^Turu^^  wm 

"P^tUi^  of  the  Houae  of  CkmnnoQa,  and  laaaefltzBC  that  1^         vsrv^i^^akrl 
^  deUitea  there. 

''And  now,"  aaid  ahe,  ««I  cannot,  for  thia  Gcttoal  Pjiumm  Mt  tvnwiC 
^^  OQt  moat  baibaroualy." 

**  General  Johnaon?"  repealed  Lord  Molgraie. 

''Ay,  or  colonel — ^I  don't  know  what  the  onn  waa,  hot  I  kmf/m  he  waa 
^itaiK^  gallantry." 

''Whaterer  he  waa,"  aaid  hia  lofdblip,  •«  I  hope  he  waa  a  land  ^jtk^r 

''I  hope  ao  too,  my  lord,"  aaid  abe. 

''No,  no»  no,"  cried  Mr.  Thiak,  ««it  waa  Commoian  MmmmT 
▼Ob.  I.  U 
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*'  That's  bad  indeed  \^  said  Lord  Mulgrave  laughing.  *^  I  thought  by  his 
manners  that  he  had  belonged  to  the  army.'* 

*'  True/'  said  I :  *'  they  were  hardly  polished  enough  for  the  sea.** 

This  I  said  d  demi-voiXy  and  meant  only  for  Mrs.  Thrale ;  bat  Lord 
Mulgrave  heard  and  drew  up  upon  them,  and  pointing  his  finger  at  me  with 
a  threatening  air,  exclaimed, 

''  Don't  you  speak.  Miss  Bumey  ?     What's  this,  indeed  X" 

They  all  stared,  and  to  be  sure  I  rouged  pretty  high. 

^'  I  did  not  expect  this  from  you,"  continued  he ;  '^  but  take  care !  I  shall 
tell  you  of  it  a  twelvemonth  hence  !" 

I  could  not,  at  the  moment,  understand  him,  but  I  afierwards  found  be 
was  thinking  of  poor  Jem,  and  meant  to  threaten  me  with  putting  the  quarrel 
into  his  hands.  And  so,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  I  only  answered  by 
laughing. 

*'  Miss  Bumey,"  said  Mrs.'.Thrale,  ^'  should  be  more  respectful,  to  be  sure, 
for  she  has  a  hrc^r  at  sea  herself." 

'^  I  know  it,"  said  he,  "  and  for  all  her,  we  shall  see  him  come  back  fipom 
Kamtschatka  as  polished  a  beau  as  any  he  will  find." 

Poor  Jem  !     God  send  him  safe  back,  polished  or  rough. 

Lord  Mulgrave's  brother  Edmund  has  just  entered  into  the  army. 

^'  He  told  me  t'other  day,"  said  his  lordship,  *'  that  he  did  not  like  the 
thoughts  of  being  a  parson." 

**  *  Very  well,'  said  I,  *  you  are  old  enough  to  choose  for  yoursdf ;  what 
will  you  be  then  t' 

"  *  Why  a  soldier,'  says  he. 

"  *•  A  soldier?  will  you  so  ?  Why  then  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
embark  with  your  brother  Henry  immediately,  for  you  won't  know  what  to 
do  in  a  regiment  by  yourself.'  Well,  no  sooner  said  than  done !  Henry 
was  just  going  to  the  West  Indies  in  Lord  Harrington's  regiment,  and 
Edmund  ordered  a  chaise,  and  drove  to  Portsmouth  after  him.  The  whole 
was  settled  in  half  an  hour. 

Curious  enough.  But  I  am  sorry  Edmund  has  taken  this  freak.  He  is 
an  amiable  young  man,  and  I  had  rather  he  had  kept  clear  of  this  fighting 
system,  and  "  things  of  that  sort." 

In  the  evening,  we  had  our  company  enlarged.  Mrs.  Montagu  came  first, 
and  was  followed  by  Miss  Gregory,  Mrs.  Sydney  Lee,  Mrs.  Bowdler,  and 
Fanny  Bowdler. 

While  I  made  tea.  Lord  Mulgrave  sat  next  to  me,  and  with  a  comical 
mock  resentment  told  mc  he  had  not  yet  forgiven  me  for  that  sneer  at  his 
profession. 

"  However,"  he  added,  "  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you  here  at  the  tea- 
table,  out  of  neighbourly  charity,  I  will." 

I  declined  his  offer  with  thanks,  but  when  I  was  putting  afway  the  tea- 
chest, 

'*  So,"  he  cried,  taking  it  from  me, ''  cannot  I  put  that  down  ?  am  I  not 
polished  enough  for  that  ?" 

And  aAerwards,  upon  other  similar  opportunities,  he  said, 

"  So  you  are  quite  determined  not  to  trust  me  ?" 

Wednesday. — I  received  Charlotte's  most  agreeable  account  of  E^iward's 
stained  drawings  from  "  Evelina,"  and  I  am  much  delighted  that  he  means 
thorn  for  the  Exhibition,  and  that  we  shall  thus  show  off  together.  His 
notion  of  putting  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Johnson  into  Mr.  Villars's  parlour  was 
chnrniing.  I  slutll  tell  the  doctor  of  it  in  my  next  letter,  for  he  makes  me 
write  to  him. 

In  the  evening  we  had  Mrs.  Lambert^  who  brought  us  a  tale,  called 
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^*  £dwy  and  Edilda,''  by  the  aantimentnl  Mr.  W   ■     ,  and  unreadablv  soft, 
^nd  tender,  and  senseless  is  it. 

Thuksdat  Mosunfo,  Afkil  13. — I  am  now  come  to  the  present  time, 
lUid  will  try,  however  brief,  to  be  tolerably  punctual. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  sent  a  Utter  reproach  to  Mrs.  Thrale  of  my  not  writing 
to  him,  (or  he  has  not  yet  reoeiTed  a  scrawl  I  have  sent  him.  He  says  Dr. 
Barnard,  the  proTost  of  Eton,  has  been  singing  the  praises  of  my  book,  and 
that  dlfi  Dr.  Lawrence  has  read  it  through  three  times  within  this  last  month  ! 
I  am  afraid  he  will  pass  for  being  superannuated  for  his  pains  ! 

^  But  don't  tell  Bumey  this,"  adds  Dr.  Johnson,  ^  because  she  will  not 
vrite  to  me,  and  values  me  no  more  than  if  I  were  a  Branghton  !^ 

Our  party  to-night  at  the  Dean  of  Ossory's  has  by  no  meaiks  proved  en- 
chanting, yet  Mrs.  Montagu  was  there,  and  Hoaie  the  painter,  and  the 
igreeable  Mrs.  Lambert.  But  I  was  unfortunate  enough  not  to  hear  one 
word  firom  any  of  them,  by  being  pestered  with  witlings  all  the  ni^t. 

First  I  was  seated  next  the  eldest  Miss  L ,  not  the  pretty  gui  I  have 

mentioned,  Charlotte,  nfrho  is  the  second  daughter.    This  Miss  L is 

very  heavy  and  tiresome,  though  she  was  pleased  to  promise  to  call  upon 
me,  and  to  cultivate  acquaintance  with  me,  in  most  civil  terms. 

This  was  my  fag  till  afler  tea,  and  then  Mr.  E joined  us  ;  I  have 

always  endeavoured  to  shirk  this  gentleman,  who  is  about  as  entertaining 
and  as  wise  as  poor  Mr.  Pugh,  but  for  whom  not  having  the  same  regard,  I 
have  pretty  soon  enough  of  him;  and  so,  as  I  rather  turned  away,  he 
attacked  Miss  L         ,  and  I  spent  another  half  hour  in  hearing  them. 

After  this,  he  aimed  at  me  downright,  inquiring  if  I  had  been  at  Bath 
before,  and  so  forth,  and  a  mighty  insipid  discourse  ensued. 

This  lasted  till  Miss  L pr(^x>sed  a  *'  miss"  P^^ty  ^  the  next  room. 

Accordingly,  off  we  moved ;  Miss  Gregory  went  first,  and  1  was  following, 
when  she  ran  back,  and  said  the  dean  was  there  writing.  I  would  then 
also  have  made  off,  but  he  came  out  after  us,  and  taking  my  hand,  would 
lead  me  into  his  library,  protesting  he  had  just  sealed  his  letter.     And  then 

the  other  misses  followed,  and  that  wearisome  Mr.  E ,  and  another 

yoong  man  yet  sillier. 

The  dean  is  very  musical,  and  was  much  disappointed,  I  believe,  that  I 
did  not  play  to  him.  However,  we  had  a  good  d^l  of  talk  together,  and 
be  promised  to  contrive  for  me  a  hearing  of  Miss  Guest,  a  lady  whose 
piano  forte  playing  I  have  heard  extolled  by  all  here,  and  whom  I  shall  be 
much  obliged  to  him  for  meeting  with. 

Soon  after  he  went  to  join  the  party  in  the  next  room.  And  then  two 
hours,  I  believe  were  consumed  in  the  most  insipid  manner  possible.  I 
wfll  give  you  a  specimen  though  to  judge  of. 

Mr.  E. — '^  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  being  in  company  with  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu b^bre— I  was  quite  pleased  at  it." 

And  yet  the  booby  could  not  stay  where  she  was ! 

**  Mis.  Montagu  !  let's  see,"  he  continued,  ^*  pray  Miss  Bumey,  did  she 
not  write  *  Shakspeare  Moralized  V  " 

I  simpered  a  little,  I  believe,  but  turned  to  Miss  Gregory  to  make  the 
answer. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  she,  "  only  an  *  Elssay  on  the  Genius  of  Shakspeare.' " 

**  I  think,"  said  this  wight,  "  nobody  must  have  so  much  pleasure  at  a 
play  as  Mrs.  Montagu,  if  it's  well  done ;  if  not,  nobody  must  suffer  so 
BBOch,  for  that's  the  worst  of  too  much  knowledge,  it  makes  people  so  diffi- 
cott." 

*^  Ay,  that  is  to  say,"  said  the  other  wiseacre,  "  that  the  more  wisdom, 
the  leas  happiness." 
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**  That's  all  the  better,"  said  Miss  L ,  "  for  there  are  more  people  in 

the  world  ignorant  than  wise." 

"  Very  true,"  said  Mr.  E ;  "  for,  as  Pope  says, 


*  If  ignorance  is  Uin, 
'Tis  IbUy  to  be  wiae.^ 


f  tt 


Pope  says !    Did  you  ever  hear  such  witlings  ? 

But  I  won't  write  a  word  more  about  the  evening — it  was  very  tluiHd, 

and  that's  enough. 

*  *  #  *  # 

We  see  Mrs.  Montagu  very  oflcn,  and  I  have  already  spent  six  eveningi 
with  her  at  various  houses. 

I  am  very  glad  at  this  opportunity  of  seeing  so  much  of  her ;  for,  allow- 
ing a  little  for  parade  and  ostentation,  which  her  power  in  wealth,  and  rank 
in  literature,  oflfer  some  excuse  for,  her  conversation  is  very  agreeable ;  she 
is  always  reasonable  and  sensible,  and  sometimes  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing ;  and  I  think  of  our  Mrs.  Thrale,  we  may  say  the  very  reverse,  for  she 
is  always  entertaining  and  instructive,  and  sometimes  reasonable  and  sen- 
sible ;  and  I  write  this  because  she  is  just  now  looking  over  me — not  but 
what  I  think  it  too ! 


MR.  CRISP  TO  MISS  F.  BURNET. 

April  97, 1780. 
My  dear  Pannikin, 

I  am  very  glad  you  are  now  with  the  Thrales,  in  the  midst  of  the  Bath 
circle.  Your  time  could  not  be  better  employed,  for  all  your  St.  Martin's 
daddy  wanted  to  retain  you  for  some  other  purpose.  You  are  now  at  school, 
the  great  school  of  the  world,  where  swarms  of  new  ideas  and  new  characters 
will  continually  present  themselves  before  you, 

**  which  youMl  draw  in, 
As  we  do  air,  fast  as  *tis  ministered  T' 

My  sister  Gast,  in  her  younger  days,  was  a  great  favourite  with  an  old 
lady  who  was  a  particular  crony  and  intimate  of  old  Sarah  Marlborough, 
who,  though  much  of  the  jade,  had  undoubtedly  very  strong  parts,  and  was 
indeed  remarkably  clever.  When  Mrs.  Hinde  (the  old  lady)  would  some- 
times talk  to  her  about  books,  she'd  cry  out,  "  Prithee,  don't  talk  to  me 
about  books  ;  I  never  read  any  books  but  men  and  cards !"  But  let  any 
body  read  her  book,  and  then  tell  me  if  she  did  not  draw  characters  with  as 
masterly  a  hand  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

The  portion  you  allowed  me  of  your  Tunbridge  and  Brighton  Journal  I 
sucked  in  with  much  pleasure  and  avidity.  Why,  you  have  begun  already, 
and  make  good  what  I  have  said  above — you  take  down  whatever  you  see. 
Sophy  Streatfield's  mother  is  a  character  entirely  new,  and  strongly  marked, 
I  pronounce  it  to  be  like,  and  though  to  a  degree  uncommon,  is  natural. 

I  am  glad  the  Attorney-Greneral  is  a  Scotchman,  for  I  have  heard  it  is 
a  settled  observation,  that  the  Scotch,  though  deeply  learned,  great  lawyers, 
great  philosophers,  physicians,  historians,  mathematicians,  &c.,  are  re- 
markable for  having  no  turn,  neither  talents  nor  relish,  for  humour.  Does 
not  one  of  the  letters  in  Swift's  work  speak  of  some  bishop  who  was  a  Soot, 
and  when  asked  his  opinion  of  Gulliver's  Travels,  wondered  how  people 
could  read  such  a  heap  of  nonsensical,  improbable  lies?  I  hope  Mr. 
Wedderbume  is  a  better  judge  of  law  than  of  satire  and  ridicule,  or  the  Lord 
have  mercy  on  the  suitors  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  I 
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Mrs.  MoDtagu,  too !  How  it  fiatten  me  to  have  m j  idea  o£  ber,  formed 
^J»ve  thirty  years  ago,  confirmed  by  dus  instance. 

1  believe  I  have  told  you  of  several  letters  the  DocheaB  of  Portland 

showed  me  of  hers  Ibrmeriy  (for  I  had  no  arm«intsnrp  with  hersell),  so 

fill]  of  affectation,  refinement,  attempts  to  philosophize,  talking  metaphysics 

- — in  all  which  particulars  she  so  bewildeied  and  puzzled  herself  and  her 

readers,  and  showed  herself  so  superficial,  nay,  really  ignorant  in  the  sob* 

jects  she  paraded  on — that,  in  my  own  private  mind*s  pgricet-book,  I  set 

her  down  for  a  vain,  entity,  conceited  pretender,  and  little  else.     I  know  I 

am  now  treading  on  tender  ground ;  therefoie  mum  for  yoor  lifo,  or  rather 

for  my  lifo.     Were  Mrs.  Thrale  to  kiK>w  of  my  prewimpcion,  and  that  I 

dare  to  vent  such  deqierate  treason  to  her  playmate,  wfaau  would  dv  say 

tome? 

You  take  no  ix>tioe  of  several  particulars  I  want  to  hear  oC  Year 
nnbeautifiil,  clever  heroine,  beset  all  round  for  the  sake  of  her  great  fortxme 
— what  is  beocme  of  her  1  I  am  persuaded  sheM  make  her  own  fortune, 
whatever  were  the  fiite  of  her  hunters.  The  idea  is  new  and  striking,  and 
presents  a  large  field  for  unhackneyed  characters,  observatioDs,  subjects 
for  satire  and  ridicule,  and  numberless  advantages  youM  meet  with  by  walk- 
ing in  such  an  nntrodden  path. 

Have  you  yet  met  with  CoUey  Qbber,aiid  read  the  passage  I  tecommenckd 
to  yout 

1  canH  say  I  am  sorry  your  affiur  with  Mr.  Sheiidan  is  at  present  at  a 
stand.  In  the  meantime,  the  refusal  comitig  firom  yourself,  and  not  the 
manager,  tells  hi^y  in  your  fiivour :  your  coyness  will  tend  to  enhance 
your  fome  greatly  in  public  opinion. 


"TkeipectiitMomdMs  the  lift  iM^drr 

Your  loving  daddy. 

S.C. 
JOURNAL  RESUMED. 

Bath,  Fsidat. — ^Tbis  evening  we  have  all  been  at  Mrs.  Montagu's, 
where  we  met  Mrs.  and  Miss  Bowdler,  Lord  Mulgrave,  Bfr.  Cbolmky,  and 
Miss  Cooper.  Miaa  Gregory ^  of  course.  Poor  Mrs.  Cholmley  never  ven- 
tures out  of  her  own  house  in  an  evening,  as  her  health  is  extremely 
delicate. 

We  had  a  very  entertaining  evening,  for  Mrs.  Montagu,  Mrs.  Thrale, 
and  Lord  Mulgrave  talked  all  the  talk,  and  talked  it  so  well,  no  one  else 
had  a  wish  beyond  bearing  them. 

Just  before  we  came  away,  Miss  Bowdler,  who  had  been  seated  so  for 
firam  me  that  I  had  not  once  sjpokea  with  her,  crossed  over  to  me  and  said, 
**  I  have  been  longing  this  great  while  to  get  to  you,  but  could  not  bear 
to  cross  the  circle ;  but  there  is  a  lady  now  at  Bath,  an  acquaintance  of  mine, 
who  wishes  most  eagerly  to  be  an  acquaintance  of  yours.  She  is  a  relation 
of  Mr.  Crisp.'* 

**  Mr.  Crisp  T  exclaimed  L    ^  Don't  you  mean  Mr.  Crispen  V^ 
**  No,  Mr.  Crisp  I**  rqieated  she';  '<  and  tlus  lady  wishes  to  see  you  so  much.*' 
*<  Oh,  so  do  I  to  see  her,"  quoth  I,  ^  if  she  is  a  rehoive  of  Mr.  Crisp  l^ 
**  I  have  promised,"  continued  she,  **  to  endeavour  to  introduce  her  to 
you :  vrill  you,  therefore,  be  so  good  as  to  meet  her  at  my  house  f 
**  Oh,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world,  at  any  time  you  please !" 
**  She  has  heard  a  great  deal  of  you,  and  has  seen  some  of  your  letters, 
and  is  so  impatient  tlmt  the  first  moment  you  can  AfMure— " 

14* 
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We  then  immediately  settled  next  Monday  morningy  when  I  shall  break- 
fast with  them. 

I  am  much  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  seeing  a  relation  of  my  beloved 
daddy :  but  I  am  very  much  concerned,  nay,  and  hurt,  and  half  angry, 
that  this  lady,  whose  name  it  seems  is  Leigh,  should  have  seen  any  of  my 
letters.  It  is  not  fair,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  pleasant ;  however,  I  shall 
write  to  Chesington  about  it. 

I  have  one  packet  ready  for  him,  which  I  shall  send  to-morrow.  I  dare 
not  scold  in  that,  because  I  am  so  much  in  arrears,  I  have  not  assurance ; 
but  when  I  get  out  of  that  shame  I  shall  at  both  him  and  Mrs.  Grast,  whom 
I  believe  to  be  an  accomplice. 

Saturday. — We  walked  in  the  beautiful  meadows  round  the  city  all  the 
morning,  and  went  to  drink  tea  with  the  ugly  Mrs.  C  in  the  evening. 

But  no  more  of  the  beauty  of  meadows,  or  ugliness  of  poor  old  women, 
for  I  must  now  speak,  and  thank  you  (I  would,  if  I  knew  how,)  for  your 
very  delightful  packet,  with  the  account  of  Rinaldo.  You  do  very  well  to 
compassionate  me  for  missing  such  a  rehearsal — I  was  half  moped  in  read- 
ing it ;  yet  your  relation,  my  dearest  Susy,  is  the  very  next  best  thing  to 
having  been  there,  because  it  is  so  circumstantial,  so  warm,  and  so  full  of 
feeling.  Oh  that  I  could  but  have  been  with  you  !  Pacchierotti's  having  so 
much  to  do  in  the  cantabile  style  is  just  what  I  have  always  wished,  and  I 
was  almost  thrilled  only  with  your  account  of  his  energy,  and  fire,  and 
exertion  in  his  last  song.  Oh  that  I  could  but  have  heard  him  I  Do,  pray, 
tell  him  how  much  I  repine  at  my  unfortunate  absence. 

April  29th. — It  is  such  an  age  since  I  have  written  that  had  I  not  kept 
memorandums  in  my  tablets,  I  could  not  possibly  give  any  account  of  our 
proceedings. 

But  I  shall  begin  where  I  lefl  off,  with  again  thanking  you  for  your  long 
relation  of  sweet  Pacchierotti's  visit  after  his  illness,  and  for  your  design  of 
making  him  begin  his  letter  sur-le-champ  ;  but  in  truth,  I'm  a  little  disap- 
pointed that  he  makes  me  wait  so  long.  It  will  be  very  good-natured  in 
you  to  tease  him  for  mc  ;  but  of  all  thmgs  I  desire  you  not  to  help  him ; 
for  much  as  I  love  your  letters,  I  hate  even  Garrick  thus  at  second  hand, 
and  would  not  give  a  fig  a  dozen  for  compilations  of  that  sort.  His  note  to 
Sheridan  made  me  laugh,  yet  it  much  surprised  me. — O  these  Italians ! 
no  meekness  can  guard  them  from  the  rage  of  revenge ;  yet  I  do  most 
firmly  believe  nothing  but  almost  intolerable  ill-usage  would  provoke  it  in 
our  Pac. 

You  managed  very  kindly  for  me  in  what  you  produced  of  my  letter  to 
him  ;  and  I  wonder,  indeed,  in  what,  if  you  managed  at  all,  you  would  not 
manage  kindly  for  me.  I  am  rather  disappointed  by  your  character  of 
Miss  Harrop ;  but  the  description  of  the  benefit  and  the  crowd  diverted  me 
so  much,  that  I  read  it  in  public,  and  it  merryfied  us  all. 

Now  back  to  my  memorandums. 

SuNnAY. — We  had  Mrs.  Byron  and  Augusta,  and  Mrs.  Lee,  to  spend  the 
afternoon.  Augusta  opened  her  whole  heart  to  me,  as  we  sat  together,  and 
told  me  all  the  affairs  of  her  family.  Her  brother,  Captain  Greorge  Byron, 
is  lately  returned  from  the  West  Indies,  and  has  brought  a  wife  with  him 
from  Barbadoes,  though  he  was  there  only  three  weeks,  and  knew  not  this 
girl  he  has  married  till  ten  days  before  he  left  it ! — a  pleasant  circumstance 
for  this  proud  family ! 

Poor  Mrs.  Byron  seems  destined  for  mortification  and  humiliation ;  yet 
such  is  her  native  fire,  and  so  wonderful  are  her  spirits,  that  she  bears  up 
against  all  calamity,  and  though  half  mad  one  day  with  sorrow  and  vexa- 
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tioD,  18  fit  the  next  to  entertain  an  assembly  of  company  ,*— and  so  to  enter- 
lain  them  as  to  make  the  happiest  person  in  the  company,  by  comparison 
with  herself,  seem  sad. 

Angusta  is  a  very  amiably  ingenuous  girl,  and  I  love  her  the  more  for 
her  love  of  her  sisters :  she  talk^  to  me  of  them  all,  but  chiefly  of  Sophia, 
te  youngest  next  to  herself,  but  who,  having  an  independent  fortune,  has 
quarrelled  with  her  mother,  and  lives  with  one  of  her  sisters,  Mrs.  Byron, 
who  married  a  first  cousin,  and  son  of  Lord  Byron. 

**  Ah,  Miss  Bumey,"  she  says  continually,  '^  if  you  knew  Sophy,  you 
would  never  bear  me !  she  is  so  much  better  than  I  am, — and  so  handsome, 
and  so  good,  and  so  clever, — and  I  used  to  talk  to  her  of  you  by  the  hour 
together.  She  longs  so  to  know  you  !  '  Come,'  she  says,  '  now  tell  me 
something  move  about  your  darling.  Miss  Bumey.'  But  I  ought  to  hope  you 
may  never  see  her,  for  if  you  did  I  should  be  so  jealous  1" 

You  wish  to  hear  more  of  Mrs.  Sydney  Lee,  but  Augusta  so  entirely 
occupied  me,  that  I  could  talk  to  no  one  else.  But  it  was  an  odd  sort  of 
meedng  between  the  sister  of  the  rebel  general,  and  the  wife  of  the  king's 
admii^ !  Mrs.  Lee  corresponds  with  her  brother,  and  had  a  letter  from 
him  not  long  since, — almost  torn,  she  says,  to  pieces,  it  had  been  so  oflen 
opened  and  read  in  its  voyage  and  journey. 

MoifDAT.— According  to  my  appointment  1  breakfasted  at  the  Bowdlers'. 
I  was  immediately  introduced  to  tny  daddy's  cousin.  Miss  Leigh.  She  is  a 
tall,  pretty,  degant  girl,  very  sensible  in  her  conversation,  and  very  gentle 
and  pleasing  in  her  manners.  I  went  prepared  to  like  her  for  Mr.  Crisp's 
sake,  and  I  came  away  forced  to  like  her  for  her  own. 

She  came  up  to  me  in  a  very  flattering  manner,  to  tell  me  how  much  she 
had  wished  to  make  the  acquaintance,  and  so  forth :  and  then  I  told  her 
how  happy  I  was  to  see  a  relation  of  Mr.  Crisp. 

«*  What  Mr.  Crisp  is  it?"  cried  Mrs.  Bowdler ;  "  is  it  Sam ?" 

**  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  I,  staring  at  her  familiarity. 

**  What!"  cried  she  again,  "  do  you  know  little  Sam  Crisp?" 

**  1  don*t  know  for  litUe,"  returned  I,  much  surprised ;  *'  but  he  is  the 
most  intimate  firiend  I  have  in  the  world,  and  the  dearest.  Do  you  know 
him  then?" 

**Do  I? — ^yes,  very  well;  I  have  known  little  Sam  Crisp  this  long 
wWle." 

**  I  can't  imagine,'"  cried  1,  half  affronted  at  her  manner  of  naming  him, 
**  why  you  should  so  *  little'  him ;  I  know  not  any  one  thing  in  the  world 
in  whidi  he  is  little,— neither  in  head,  nor  heart, — ^neither  in  understanding, 
person,  talents,  nor  mind." 

**  I  fancy,  ma'am,"  said  Miss  Leigh,  *^  you  hardly  mean  the  Mr.  Crisp 
Kss  Bumey  does." 

*•  I  mean  Sam  Crisp,"  said  she,  "  the  Greenwich  Traveller." 

This  appeased  me, — and  we  cleared  up  the  mistake.  But  Mrs.  Bowdler, 
though  a  very  clever  woman,  is  not  a  very  delicate  one.  For,  after  this. 
Miss  F.  Bowdler  had  a  letter  brought  her, — and  presently  read  aloud  from 
it,  **  I  long  extremely  to  know  Miss  Bumey, — ^I  hope  she  will  not  leave 
Bath  till  I  return." 

**  Pray,"  said  I,  "  may  I  ask  who  that  is  from  ?" 

**  From  my  sister  Harriet,"  answered  she. 

«*  Yes,"  bolted  out  Mrs.  Bowdler,  "  Harriet  is  one  of  the  greatest  ad- 
mirers  of*  Evelina.' " 

These  sort  of  abrupt  speeches  from  people  one  hardly  knows,  are  amaz- 
ingiy  disagreeable :  and  Fanny  Bowdler  and  Miss  Leigh  looked  almost  as 
aidLward  as  myself. 
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The  rest  of  the  visit  was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  praise  of  Mr.  Crisp 
and  Mrs.  Gast ;  Miss  Leigh  adores  Mrs.  Gast,  and  so  the  brother  and  sister 
were  in  good  hands.  She  lives  here  with  her  mother,  from  whom  the 
brought  me  many  kind  speeches,  and  whom  I  readily  promised  to  wait  upon. 

This  evening,  the  only  one  since  we  came,  we  spent  at  home  without 
company. 

TUESDAY. — ^We  all  went  to  Mrs.  Bowdler's. 

Mr.  Bowdler,  a  very  worthy,  extremely  little  man  (much  less  than  Sam 
Crisp,  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Bowdler),  appeared  to^y ;  but  only  a[q)eared, 
for  he  was  shy,  and  spoke  not.  I  have  neglected  to  mention  that  the  eldest 
Miss  Bowdler,  by  a  dreadful  cold,  has  quite  lost  her  voice — lost  all  possible 
power  of  speech !  I  never  heard  of  so  extraordinary  or  so  horrible  a  cir- 
cumstance ;  she  has  been  wholly  dumb  for  three  years.  She  seems  per- 
fectly resigned,  and  very  mild  and  patient ;  but  it  is  really  painful  to  be  in 
a  room  with  her. 

Besides  their  own  family,  we  met  Mr.  Jemingham,  the  po^  I  have 
lately  been  reading  his  poems,  if  his  they  may  be  called.  He  seems  a 
mighty  delicate  gentleman ;  looks  to  be  painted,  and  is  all  daintificatioQ  in 
manner,  speech,  and  dress. 

The  rest  of  the  company  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  mentioning,  save  Miss 
Leigh,  who  sat  next  me,  and  filled  up  all  the  evening  with  hearing  of  Mr. 
Crisp,  and  talking  of  Mrs.  Gast,  except  what  was  given  to  attending  to  Mr. 
Jemingham's  singing  to  his  own  accompaniment  upon  the  harp.  He  has 
about  as  much  voice  as  Sacchini,  and  very  sweet  toned,  though  very  Eng- 
lish ;  and  he  sung  and  played  with  a  fineness  that  somewhat  resembled  the 
man  we  looked  at  at  Piozzi's  benefit ;  for  it  required  a  painful  attention  to 
hear  him.  And  while  he  sings,  he  looks  the  gentlest  of  all  dying  Cory- 
dons! 

Oh,  what  must  he  have  thought  of  Mrs.  Bowdler,  who,  when  he  was  try- 
ing to  recollect  an  air  from  the  "  Hermit,"  called  out, 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Jemingham,  can't  you  sing  us  some  of  your  own  poetry  ?'* 

I  really  feared  he  would  have  fainted  away  at  so  gross  a  question ;  but, 
to  my  great  relief,  I  observed  he  only  looked  down  and  smiled. 

Wednesday. — ^At  the  desire  of  Miss  F.  Bowdler,  we  all  went  to  the  play, 
to  see  an  actress  she  is  doatingly  fond  of,  Mrs.  Siddons,  in  "  Belvidera ;" 
but  instead  of  falling  in  love  with  her,  we  fell  in  love  with  Mr.  Lee,  who 
played  Pierre— and  so  well!  I  did  not  believe  such  an  actor  existed 
now  our  dear  Garrick  is  gone ;  a  better,  except  Garrick,  never  did  I  see — 
nor  any  one  nearly  equal  to  him — for  sense,  animation,  looks,  voice,  grace 
— Oh,  for  every  thing  the  part  would  admit — he  is  indeed  delightful. 

Augusta  Byron  and  Miss  Gregory  were  of  our  party.  They  are  both  so 
much  my  friends,  that  they  made  me  divide  the  evening  between  them. 

In  the  evening  we  had  Mrs.  L ,  a  fat,  round,  panting,  short-breathed 

old  widow ;  and  her  daughter,  a  fubsy,  good-humoured,  laughing,  silly, 
merry  old  maid.  They  are  rich  folks,  and  live  together  very  comfortably, 
and  the  daughter  sings — ^not  in  your  fine  Italian  taste !  no,  that  she  and  her 
motlier  agree  to  hold  very  cheap — but  all  about  Daphne,  and  Chloe,  and 
Damon,  and  Phil  lis,  and  Jockey ! 

Friday. — ^In  the  morning,  to  my  great  concern,  Lord  Mulgrave  called  to 
take  leave.  He  takes  away  with  him  more  wit  than  he  leaves  behind  him 
in  all  Bath,  except  what  is  lodged  with  Mrs.  Thrale.  As  to  Mrs.  Montagu, 
she  reasons  well,  and  harangues  well,  but  wit  she  has  none.  Mrs.  Thrale 
has  almost  too  much ;  for  when  she  is  in  spirits,  it  bursts  forth  in  a  torrent 
almost  overwhelming.  Ah  I  'tis  a  fault  she  has  as  much  to  henielf  as  her 
virtues  1 
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Mi8.  Cholmley  was  so  kind  as  to  call  this  morning,  and  as  I  happened  to 
be  alone,  we  had  a  very  comfortabfe  chat  together,  and  then  Mrs.  Thrale 
came  in,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  them  to  each  other.  She  is 
a  woman  of  as  much  r^  delicacy  as  Mr.  Jerningham  (whom  Lord  MuU 
grave  calls  a  pink  and  white  poet — for  not  only  h^  cheeks,  but  his  coat  is 
pink)  is  a  man  of  afiected  delicacy. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  visit  Mrs.  K . 

Mrs.  K  is  a  Welsh  lady,  of  immense  fortune,  who  has  a  house  in  the 
Crescent,  and  lives  in  a  most  magnificent  style.  She  is  about  fifty,  very 
good-humoured,  well-bred,  and  civil,  and  her  waist  does  not  measure  above 
a  hogshead.  She  is  not  very  deep,  I  must  own ;  but  what  of  that  ?  If  all 
were  wits,  where  would  be  the  admirers  of  them  ? 

She  received  me  very  graciously,  having  particularly  desired  Mrs.  Thrale 
to  bring  me :  for  she  is  an  invalid,  and  makes  no  visits  herself.  She  told 
me  she  knew  my  uncle  at  Shrewsbury  very  well. 

"  And  pray,  ma'am,''  says  she,  "  how  does  Dr.  Bumey  do  ?" 

**  Very  well,"  I  thanked  her. 

•*  Do  yon  know  Dr.  Bumey,  ma'am  ?"  said  Mr.  Thrale. 
NOf  sir,  but  I  know  his  book.     I  think  it's  vastly  pretty." 
Why,  yes,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  Dr.  Bumey  has  found  out  the 
ait  of  maldng  all  people  like  both  him  and  his  book." 

It  is  comical  enough  to  see  how  she  is  always  provoked  at  hearing  these 
underlings  praise  him.  She  is  ready  to  kill  them  for  liking  him,  and  has 
a  whimsical  notion  that  their  applause  degrades  him. 

«•  Yes,  ma'am,"  answered  Mrs.  K ,  "  and  there  is  somebody  else  too 

that  has  made  all  people  like  her  book." 

"  True,  ma'am ;  Dr.  Burney's  daughter  inherits  that  art  from  him." 

**  O,  jna'am,  I  was  so  entertained  !  Oh,  dear !  and  I  was  quite  ill  too, 
ma'am,  quite  ill  when  I  rood  it.  But  for  all  that — why,  why,  ma'am,  I  was 
as  eager,  and  I  wanted  sadly  to  see  the  author." 

Soon  afler  this,  arrived  Mrs.  Montagu  and  Miss  Gregory.  Miss  Gregory 
hrou^t  a  chair  next  to  mine,  and  filled  up  the  rest  of  my  evening.  I  am 
really  half  sorry  she  appeared  to  such  disadvantage  that  evening  we  saw 
her  together  at  Mrs.  Ord's,  for  I  now  begin  to  like  her  very  much.  She  is 
frank,  open,  shr^d,  and  sensible,  and  speaks  her  opinion  both  of  matters 
and  things  with  a  plumpness  of  honesty  and  readiness  that  both  pleases  and 
diverts  me.  And  though  she  now  makes  it  a  rule  to  be  my  neighbour 
wherever  we  meet,  she  has  never  made  me  even  a  hint  of  a  compliment ; 
and  that  is  not  nothing  as  times  go. 

Afterwards,  who  should  be  announced  but  the  author  of  the  "  Bath 
Guide,"  Mr.  Anstey.  I  was  now  all  eye  ;  but  not  being  able  to  be  all  ear, 
I  beard  but  little  that  he  said,  and  that  little  was  scarce  worth  hearing.  He 
had  no  opportunity  o£  shining,  and  was  as  much  like  another  man  as  you 
can  imagine.  It  is  very  unfair  to  expect  wonders  from  a  man  all  at  once ; 
jet  it  was  impossible  to  help  being  disappointed,  because  his  air,  look,  and 
mamier  are  mighty  heavy  and  unfavourable  to  him. 

But  here  see  the  pride  of  riches !  and  see  whom  the  simple  Mrs.  K 
can  draw  to  her  house !     However,  her  party  was  not  thrown  away  upon 
her,— «s  I  ought  to  say,  because  highly  honoured  by  her  exultingly  whis- 
pern^  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 

^  Now,  ma'am,  now,  Mrs.  Thrale,  I'm  quite  happy ;  for  I'm  surrounded 
with  people  of  sense !  Here's  Mrs.  Mont£tgu,  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  Mr. 
AiMley,  and  Bfiss  Bumey.  I'm  quite  surrounded,  as  I  may  say,  by  people 
ofteoae!" 
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Dobaon--A  MS.  Traffedy— A  himg  Story  about  Nothing^An  Evening  Partj— PBnT 
Melmoth — ^A  Comicu  Day— A  Fme  Lady — A  Diaappointed  Gentleman — A  Grand- 

•  daughter  of  Richardson — ^Bath  Diary  resumed— Dr.  Jciinson — His  Foodneea  fer  Bfiaa 
Bumey->Sir  Thomas  Lawrence*8  Family — Anstey — Bishop  of  Peterbovmigh — ^A 
Bishop's  Lady — ^The  Duchess  of  Devonshire — Lady  Spencer — Lord  Mulgrave  Sea 
Captams — Younger  Brothers — ^A  Mistake— Bath  Gossips — Anecdotes  of  Abyssinian 
Bruce— The  Bowdler  Family— Table-Ulk— Admiral  Byron— Mrs.  Cbolmlej— Aq. 
Evening  Party — Anstey — Lady  Miller — An  Agreeable  Rattle— A  Private  Conoertr— 
— ^An  Accident— Lord  Althorpe— A  Bath  Beau— Lord  Huntingdon — ^Lord  Mulmve— 
The  Bishop  of  Peterborough— Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter— Ferry^s  FoDy— A  (Angular  Col- 
lation — An  Evening  Party — A  Public  Break&st — ^A  Singular  Character — ^A  Female 
Misanthrope — ^The  Resulte  of  Hume*s  Essays — ^Love  and  Suicide— Beattie  wenwM 
Bollngbroke— The  Belvider^r-Anecdote  of  Lord  Mulgrave— A  Bath  Ball — ^Love-Ma- 
Idiu^— ChitX%at— Blue  stockings— Flirtation— A  Good  Match^Bfrs.  Thrale— Biatch- 
making — ^The  Dangers  of  Levity. 

Satusdat.-^Iii  the  morning  my  ever  kind  Mrs.  T.  accompanied  roe  to 
the  Belvidere,  to  call  upon  Mrs.  and  Miss  Leigh,  and  to  invite  the  latter  to 
our  house  in  the  evening  to  meet  the  Bowdlers.  Mrs.  Leigh  herself  cannot 
make  any  visits,  because  she  has  dreadfully  sprained  her  ankle,  and  is 
obliged  to  wear  a  large  shoe  and  flannel.  She  is  a  very  sensiUe,  agree- 
ahle  woman,  not  so  elegant  as  her  daughter,  but  very  civil,  courteous,  and 
good-natured.  We  talked  away  about  Mr.  Crisp,  and  Mrs.  Gast  like  road. 
I  know  no  subject  upon  which  I  am  more  fluent:  and  so  I  suppose  I  seldom 
have,  to  a  new  acquaintance,  appeared  more  loquacious.  They  were  both 
too  prudent  to  mention  having  seen  my  letters ;  but  Miss  Bowdler  has  given 

me  intelligence  which  I  shall  not  make  the  less  use  of. 

***** 

Is  it  not  a  shocking  thing,  my  dear  Susette,  that  I  am  obliged  to  write  to 
you  upon  this  decent  paper  ?  I  never  bring  half  enough  riff-raflT  with  me 
for  the  volumes  I  write  to  you,  and  yet  it  always  goes  to  my  heart  to  treat 
you  so  genteelly. 

Well,  to  go  back  to  that  Saturday  that  passed  an  age  ago,  where  I  left  off 
in  my  last. 

Dr.  Harrington  and  Miss  Cooper  dined  here. 

Dr.  Harrington,  I  find,  is  descended  in  a  right  line  from  the  celebrated 
Sir  John  Harrington,  who  was  god-son  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  one  of  the 
gayest  writers  and  flashers  of  her  reign;  and  it  is  his  son  that  is  the  Rev. 
Henry  Harrington,  who  published  those  very  curious,  entertaining  and 
valuable  remains  of  his  ancestor  under  the  title  "  Nugse  AntiqusB,''  which 
my  father  and  all  of  us  were  formerly  so  fond  of. 

We  had  much  talk  among  us  of  Chatterton,  and  as  he  was  best  known 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  I  attended  particularly  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Har- 
rington  concerning  him ;  and  the  more  particularly  because  he  is  uncom- 
monly  well  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  English  antiquities;  therefore  was  I 
much  surprised  to  find  it  his  opinion  that  Chatterton  was  no  impostor,  and 
that  the  poems  were  authentic,  and  Rowley's.  Much,  indeed,  he  said  they 
had  been  modernized  in  his  copies ;  not  by  design,  but  from  the  difficulty 
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which  attended  raadiiig  the  old  manuscript— a  difficulty  which  the  genius  of 
Chatterton  urged  him  not  to  confeaB  but  lo  redress.  A  book*  however,  is 
now  publishing  that  b  entirely  to  clear  up  this  so  long  disputed  and  very 
mysterious  affiiir,  by  Dr.  Mills,  Deacon  of  Exeter. 

In  the  evening  we  bad  a  great  deal  more  company,— consisting  of  the 
Dean  of  Ossory,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Lewis,  but  not  Charlotte  Lewis,  who  is  not 
well,  Mrs.  and  Bliss  Bowdler,  my  pretty  new  acquaintance.  Miss  Leigh,  and 
Mr.  Jemingham. 

Bliss  L^h  and  I  kept  tog^her  very  rigidly  the  whole  evening,  and 
talked  a  great  deal  of  talk,  and  grew  very  intimate ;  but  one  time,  when 
accidentally  I  took  up  a  book  from  the  table,  merely  to  peep  at  the  title- 
page,  Bfr.  Jemingham  approached  me,  and  said,  in  a  gentle  style  of  raillery, 

^*  Why  do  you  take  up  a  book.  Miss  Bumey  ? — ^you  know  you  canU  read.** 

'^  Oh,"  answered  I,  in  the  same  gentle  style,  "  I  only  do  it  to  make 
believe." 

And  you  can't  think  how  prettily  he  laughed.  He  inquired,  however,  a 
great  deal  after  my  father,  and  wonders  he  does  not  come  down  here. 

Another  time  he  said  to  me,  "  Pray  were  not  you  the  lady  that  used  the 
glass  the  other  night  at  the  play  ?" 

Here  I  was  quite  shocked ;  but  could  only  defend,  not  deny;  protesting, 
with  great  truth,  that  I  only  used  it  for  the  performers,  and  could  not  see  at 
all  without  it 

^'  A  lady  in  the  box  with  me,"  continued  he,  **  wanted  sadly  to  know 
which  was  you ;  so,  indeed,  did  all  the  company  I  was  with,  and  I  fancy  I 
pointed  right— -did  not  I  point  right  ?" 

BCrs.  Bowdler,  to  keep  up  the  character  I  have  already  given  of  her,  once 
called  out  from  the  furthest  end  of  the  room,  '*  Miss  Bumey,  my  daughter 
Harriet  longs  more  and  more  to  see  you ;  she  writes  us  word  she  hopes  to 
come  home  in  time,  or  she  shall  be  prodigiously  disappointed." 

I  had  much  discourse  with  the  dean,  all  about  the  prospects,  and  the 
walks,  and  the  country ;  he  is  extremely  civil  and  well-bred. 

SuHDAT.— This  morning  Miss  Gregory  came  to  accompany  us  to  St. 
James's  Church,  to  hear  Dr.  Porteus,  Bishop  of  Chester,  preach  a  charity 
•ermon  for  an  excellent  institution  here,  to  enable  the  poor  sick  to'  drink  the 
waters  in  an  hospital.  It  was  an  admirable  sermon,  rational,  judicious, 
forcible,  and  tmth-breathing ;  and  delivered  with  a  clearness,  stillness,  grace, 
and  propriety  that  sofiened  and  bettered  us  all— as  I  believe  appeared  by  the 
ocrfkction,  for  I  fancy  not  a  soul  lefl  the  church  without  oficring  a  mite. 

The  evening  we  spent  with  old  Mrs.  C  ,  and  divers  other  old  gentle- 
women aasembled  at  her  house.    Immensely  dull  work,  indeed  ! 

Monday.— This  moming  we  appointed  for  hearing  Bliss  Guest  play  ;  and 
Miss  Lawes,  that  good  and  odd  old  maid  I  have  already  mentioned,  con- 
ducted us  to  her  house ;  and  was  delighted  beyond  measure  with  a  mixture 
of  good-humour  fbir  us,  and  exultetion  for  herself,  that  she  had  the  credit 
of  the  introduction. 

BfisB  Guest  is  very  young,  but  far  from  handsome;  she  b,  however, 
obli^^ng,  humble,  unassuming,  and  pleasing.  At  her  house,  by  appointment, 
we  met  the  Dean  of  Ossory  and  Dr.  Woodward. 

She  began  with  plaving  the  third  of  Eichner,  and  I  wished  she  had  begun 
with  something  else,  for  I  have  so  oflen  heard  our  dear  Etty  in  this,  that  I 
was  quite  spoiled  for  Miss  Guest,  or,  I  firmly  believe  for  any  body ;  because 
in  Eichner,  as  in  Bach  of  Berlin,  Echard  and  Boccherini,  Etty  plays  as  if 
inqpired,  and  in  taste,  expression,  delicacy  and  feeling,  leaves  nothing  to 
wUu  Ifiss  Guest  has  a  very  strong  hand,  and  is  inde^  a  very  fine  player 
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fine  a  one  as  to  make  me  think  of  Etty  while  she  plays,  though  always, 
and  in  all  particulars,  to  this  poor  girPs  disadvantage. 

She  next  played  the  second  of  Clementi,  which  seemed  to  want  nothing 
but  a  strong  hand,  and  therefore  I  was  full  as  well  content  with  the  player 
as  with  the  music,  but  not  enchanted  with  either. 

Afler  this  she  sung,  **  lo  che  fedele,"  and  here  I  thought  I  liked  bar 
better  than  in  her  playing.  She  has  but  little  voice,  but  it  is  very  sweet 
Sacchini  was  her  master,  and,  I  fancy,  must  have  taught  her  this  very  song, 
for  she  really  sings  it  charmingly.  Altogether  I  was  so  well  pleased  with 
her  that  I  was  quite  sorry  we  could  stay  to  hear  nothing  more.  I  am  most 
greedily  hungry  for  a  little  music,  and  have  heard  nothing  at  all  approach- 
ing Miss  Guest  since  I  left  town.  She  is  to  come  hither  to  give  lessons  to 
Miss  Thrale,  and  help  keep  up  her  singing,  and  so  I  shall  probably  often 
hear  her. 

In  our  way  home  we  met  Miss  Gregory,  who  flew  up  to  me,  and  taking 
my  hand,  cned, 

*'  I  have  received  in  a  letter  I  had  this  morning  such  an  iloge  of  *  Evelina' 
—such  a  description  of  you.  Tis  from  Mrs.  Chapone,  too,  and  I  will  show 
you  next  time  we  meet." 

There's  for  you !  who  would  not  be  a  blue-stockinger  at  this  rate  7 

We  parted  with  Miss  Lawes  upon  the  parade,  and  came  in  to  dress,  and 
while  I  was  yet  engaged  in  this  important  occupation,  Mrs.  Thrale  came 
laughing  into  my  room  to  tell  me  Miss  Lawes  haid  just  been  with  her  again, 
and  told  her  she  had  just  been  with  Mrs.  Dobson,  **  And  dear  ma'am,  Uiere 
I  heard  all  about  Mi^s  Burney !  I  was  never  so  surprised.  But  I  am  going 
to  the  library  immediately  for  the  book  ;  though  I  assure  you  I  read  it  all 
when  it  first  came  out ;  but  that  was  nothing  like,  not  knowing  any  thing  of 
the  matter;  but  Mrs.  Dobson  has  let  me  into  the  secret,  so  I  wanted  tokm>w 
ifit's  all  truer 

Mrs.  Thrale  readily  confirmed  it. 

"  Well,"  cried  she,  "  I  shall  run  to  the  library,  then,  directly  and  fetch 
it ;  but  to  be  sure  I  thought  from  the  beginning  that  something  was  the 
matter,  though  I  could  not  tell  what,  because,  ma'am,  I  felt  such  a  panic, — 
I  assure  you  when  I  sung  before  Miss  Burney  I  was  never  in  such  a  panic 
in  my  life !" 

Mrs.  Dobson,  I  dare  say,  is  not  a  new  name  to  you  ;  she  has  made  an 
abridged  translation  of  "  Petrarch's  Life,"  and  of  the  "  History  of  the 
Troubadours."  She  has  long  been  trying  to  make  acquaintance  with  Mrs. 
Thrale,  but  Mrs.  Thrale  not  liking  her  advances,  has  always  shrunk  from 
them ;  however,  I  find  she  has  prevailed  with  Miss  Lawes  to  let  her  be  one 
of  her  party  when  her  visit  is  returned. 

TTiis  evening  we  all  went  to  Mrs.  Cholmley's,  in  consequence  of  an 
elegant  invitation  from  that  very  elegant  lady,  to  meet  Mrs.  Montagu,  who 
was  there  with  Miss  Gregory,  Miss  Poyntz,  and  a  Mrs.  Wilson. 

We  had  a  very  cheerful  and  pleasant  evening. 

Tuesday. — This  morning  I  went  to  the  Belvidere  to  breakfast,  by  en- 
gagement, with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Leigh. 

I  like  them  more  and  more,  and  we  talked  about  dear  Chesington,  and 
were  quite  comfortable,  and  I  was  so  well  pleased  with  my  visit  that  I 
stayed  with  them  almost  all  the  morning. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  Mrs.  Lambert,  who  is  another  of  my  favourites. 
I  was  very  ready  to  like  her  for  the  sake  of  her  brother.  Sir  Philip  Jennings 
Gierke ;  and  I  find  her  so  natural,  so  chatty,  so  prone  to  fun  and  ridicule, 
and  so  sociably  agreeable,  that  I  am  highly  pleased  with  her  acquaintance. 
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This  erening  we  had  plenty  of  sport  with  her,  oT  the  lifeokos  sort, 
which  is  quite  her  fiivourife  style.  She  had  oobodj  widi  her  mi  fina  fan!  a 
Miss  Pleydell,  a  very  UDsfiected  and  good-homoiirBd  giii,  and  ihere£xe  she 
produced  for  our  entertainment  a  new  tragedy,  in  mamiscTipt,  wriaen  bj  a 
Worcester  clergynian»  who  is  tutor  to  ho*  son.  I  vill  inquxie  his 
some  time,  and  perhaps  Edward  maj  know  him.  This  trageilw  it 
Mr.  Sheridan  has  read,  and  has  promised  to  hrii^  cot  next  vimer.  It  is 
called  ^  Tlmoteon.**  It  is  migfaty  commiw  traadh,  and  wrinen  in  rery 
clumsy  language,  and  many  oT  the  expressioos  afibrded  ns  mocfa  <Eieiiion 
by  thcAT  mock  grandeur,  Aough  not  one  affected,  imeicsSed,  or  fl4U|wiacd  as. 
Bat  it  seems  when  we  complained  oT  its  length  and  want  of  incsiteiit,  Mtl 
Lambert  told  us  dwt  the  andior  was  aware  of  that,  and  said  be  knew  these 
was  no  incident,  but  that  he  could  not  help  it,  lor  there  was  none  that  he 
could  find  in  tiie  hist«Mry !  Don't  you  admue  the  aoutmlly  he  was  under  of 
making  choice  of  a  sulject  to  whidi  he  knew  such  an  ol^ectkn  ? 

I  did  not,  however,  hear  ahote  half  die  piece,  thoo^  enough  not  to 

regret  missii^  the  rest,  for  Mr.  E now  made  his  appeaianoe,  and  Mis. 

Thrale  read  the  rest  to  herselC 

As  you  seem  to  have  rather  a  taste  for  diese  ^  Widings,"  I  will  give  yon 
another  touch  of  this  young  <fivine.  He  soon  found  what  we  weie  alrjot, 
and  presendy  said,  "  If  tl»t  play  is  writ  by  the  person  I  smpect,  I  am 
sure  I  huTe  a  good  right  to  know  some  of  it ;  for  I  was  once  in  a  bcnse 
with  him,  and  his  studjr  ha^ipened  to  be  just  over  my  head,  and  so  there  I 
used  to  hear  him  spouting  by  die  hour  together.^ 

He  spoke  this  in  a  tone  of  complaint  that  made  ns  aE  lan^  with  which 
facetioumess,  however,  he  was  so  &r  &om  being  disturbed,  thai  he  <mtj 
added,  in  a  Toice  of  finetful  plaintiveness, 

**  Vm  sure  Pve  cause  enough  to  remember  it,  £br  he  has  kept  me  awake 
by  the  whole  ni^t  together.** 

We  were  now  not  content  with  simpering,  for  we  could  not  forbear  down- 
li^t  laughing :  at  which  be  still  looked  most  stupidly  unmoved. 
"^  Pray,  Mrs.  Lambert,"  said  he,  *«what  is  iU  namer 
"  l^moleon,**  answered  she. 

^Pray,**  said  he,  ^is  it  an  invention  of  his  own,  or  an  historieal  ftct  V* 

When  vre  were  coming  away,  Mrs.  Lambert,  taking  the  play  from  ctf  the 

We,  and  bringing  it  to  me,  asked  me,  in  a  comical  manner,  to  lead  it 

tboi^,  and  try  to  find  something  to  praise,  that  she  mig^t  let  the  anthcv 

bow  I  had  seen  and  approved  of  it.     I  laughed,  but  dedined  the  task,  for 

nanj  reasons,  and  then  Mr.  E approaching  me  said, 

**  Ma^am,  if  you  were  to  read  it  with  a  little  pencil  in  your  hand,  just  to 
iDuk  your  favourite  passages,  and  so  findi,  I  should  tlnnk  it  migfat  be  a 
^  good  diing,  and— and  of  use.'' 
Orii8eT-^a,ha! 
Wbohssdat  was  a  sort  of  grand  day.    We  all  dined  and  spent  the 

^'^niiig  at  Mrs.  K *s.    Our  party  was  Mrs.  3fontagu,  Mrs.  Pojmts, 

Kas  Gregory,  Rfiss  Owen,  Dr.  Maningham,  and  Mr.  Hunt. 

Tlie  ladies  you  have  heard  of  enou^  Of  the  men,  Dr.  Maningham  is 
^  good-humoured,  fat,  and  fiuxtious.  He  asked  me  much  afier  my  dear 
fcther,  whom  he  met  with  at  Buxton,  and  afler  the  Denoyers,  with  whom 
k  aeoned  extremely  intimate,  and  so,  indeed,  has  well  inclined  to  be  with 
lie^  for  he  shook  me  by  the  wrist  twenty  times  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
Mir.  Hunt  is  a  young  man  of  very  large  independent  fortune,  very  ugly, 
imry  priggish,  a  violent  talker,  and  a  se^-piquer  upon  immense  good 
■iseang. 
VOL.  I.  15 
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Miss  Gregory  and  I  kq>t  together  all  the  day,  and  did  each  of  us  Tery 
welL  She  told  me  that  the  Mrs.  Wilson  I  met  at  Mrs.  Chohnley^s  wanted 
to  know  me,  and,  if  I  should  not  think  her  ^*  very  impudent'*  would  come 
up  to  speak  to  me  the  first  time  she  saw  me  on  the  Parade.  I  condescended 
to  send  her  a  civil  permission. 

Mrs.  K took  the  first  opportunity  that  presented  itself,  to  make  me, 

in  a  low  vcHoe,  abundance  of  civil  speeches  about  ^  EveUna."  All  the  loud 
speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Hunt,  who  talked  incessantly,  and  of  nothing 
but  dancing !  Poor  Mrs.  Montagu  looked  tired  to  death,  and  could  not  get 
in  a  word ; — it  was  really  ridiculous  to  see  how  this  coxcomb  silenced  her. 

When  every  body  was  gone  but  ourselves  and  Miss  Gregory,  we  Misses 

growing  somewhat  (kcetious  in  a  comer,  Mrs.  K good-humouredly  called 

out,  **  I'm  sure,  ladies,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you -so  merry.  Ah,— one  of 
you  young  ladies, — ^I  don't  say  which — has  given  me  a  deal  of  entertain- 
ment !  I'm  sure  I  could  never  leave  off  reading ;  and  when  Miss  Owen 
came  into  my  room,  says  I,  don't  speak  a  word  to  me,  for  I'm  so  engaged ! 
— ^I  could  not  bear  to  be  stopped — and  then,  Mrs.  Thrale,  I  had  such  a  pro- 
digious desire  to  see  her — ^ibr  I  said,  says  I, '  I'm  sure  she  must  have  a  good 
b^rt, — there's  such  fine  sentiments,'  says  I. — Oh  !  it's  a  sweet  book  !** 

"  Ay,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale  ;  '*  and  we  that  know  her,  like  her  yet 
better  than  her  book." 

**  Well,  ma'am,"  answered  she,  "  and  I  that  know  the  book  best, — to  be 
sure  I  like  that." 

"  Then,  ma'am,  you  show  your  taste ;  and  I  my  judgment." 

^'  And  what  must  I  show  ?"  cried  I — ^*  my  back,  I  believe,  and  run  away, 
if  you  go  on  so  !" 

Here,  then,  it  stopped ;  but  when  I  was  taking  leave  Mrs.  E repeated 

her  praises,  and  added, 

"  I'm  sure,  ma'am,  you  must  have  a  very  happy  way  of  thinking ;  and 
then  there's  Mrs.  Duval, — such  a  natural  character  !" 

Thursday. — We  were  appointed  to  meet  the  Bishop  of  Chester  at  Mrs. 
Montagu's.  This  proved  a  very  gloomy  kind  of  grandeur ;  the  Bishop 
waited  for  Mrs.  Thrale  to  speak,  Mrs.  Thrale  for  the  Bishop  ;  so  neither  of 
them  spoke  at  all ! 

Mrs.  Montagu  cared  not  a  fig,  as  long  as  she  spoke  herself,  and  so  she 
harangued  away.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Melmoth,  the  Pliny  Melmoth,  as  he  is 
called,  was  of  the  party,  and  seemed  to  think  nobody  half  so  great  as  him- 
self, and  therefore  chose  to  play  first  violin  without  further  ceremony.  But, 
altogether,  the  evening  was  not  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  and  I  lancy 
nobody  was  satisfied.     It  is  always  thus  in  long-projected  meetings. 

The  Bishop,  however,  seems  to  be  a  very  elegant  man  :  Mrs.  Porteus,  his 
lady,  is  a  very  sensible  and  well-bred  woman :  he  had  also  a  sister  with 
him,  who  sat  quite  mum  all  the  night,  and  looked  prodigious  weary. 

Mr.  Melmoth  seems  intolerably  self-sufficient — appears  to  look  upon  him- 
self as  the  first  man  in  Bath,  and  has  a  proud  conceit  in  look  and  manner, 
mighty  forbidding.  His  lady  is  in  nothing  like  the  Bishop's  ;  I  am  sure  I 
should  pity  her  if  she  were. 

The  good  Miss  Cooper  was  of  the  party,  and  a  Mrs.  Forster.  I,  as  usual, 
had  my  friend  Greg  at  my  elbow.  If  I  had  not  now  taken  to  her,  I  should 
absolutely  run  wild  1 

Friday  was  a  busy  and  comical  day.  We  had  an  engagement  of  long 
standing,  to  drink  tea  with  Miss  Ir—'j  whither  we  all  went,  and  a  most 
queer  evening  did  we  spend. 

When  we  entered,  she  and  all  her  company  were  looking  out  of  the 
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window ;  however,  she  found  us  out  in  a  few  minutes,  and  made  us  welcome 
in  a  strain  of  delight  and  humbleness  at  receiving  us,  that  put  her  into  a 
flutter  of  spirits,  from  which  she  never  recovered  all  the  evening. 

Her  fat,  jolly  mother  took  her  seat  at  the  top  of  the  room  ;  next  to  her 
sat  a  lady  in  a  riding  habit,  whom  I  soon  found  to  be  Mrs.  Dobson  ;  below 
her  sat  a  gentlewoman,  prim,  upright,  neat,  and  mean  ;  and,  next  to  her, 
sat  another,  thin,  hagged,  wrinkled,  fine,  and  tawdry,  with  a  thousand  frip- 
pery ornaments  and  old-fashioned  furbelows ;  she  was  excellently  nick-named, 
by  Mrs.  Thrale,  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth.  On  the  opposite  side  was  placed 
Mrs,  Thrale,  and,  next  to  her,  Queeny.  For  my  own  part,  little  liking  the 
appearance  of  the  set,  and  half-dreading  Mrs.  Dobson,  from  whose  notice  I 
wished  to  escape,  I  had  made  up  myself  to  one  of  the  now  deserted  windows, 

and  Mr.  Thrale  had  followed  me.     As  to  Miss  L ,  she  came  to  stand 

by  me,  and  her  panic,  I  fancy,  returned,  for  she  seemed  quite  panting  with 
a  desire  to  say  something,  and  an  incapacity  to  utter  it. 

It  proved  very  happy  for  me  that  I  had  taken  this  place,  for  in  a  few 
minutes  the  mean,  neat  woman,  whose  .name  was  Aubrey,  asked  if  Miss 
Thrale  was  Miss  Thrale? 

"  Yes,  ma'am.** 
And  pray,  ma'am,  who  is  that  other  young  lady  ?" 
A  daughter  of  Dr.  Bumey's,  ma'am.'* 

**  What !"  cried  Mrs.  Dobson,  "  is  that  the  lady  that  has  favoured  us 
with  that  excellent  novel  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

Th^i  burst  forth  a  whole  volley  from  all  at  once.  "  Very  extraordinary, 
indeed  !"  said  one — **  Dear  heart,  who'd  have  thought  it !"  said  another — 
••  I  never  saw  the  like  in  my  life !"  said  a  third.  And  Mrs.  Dobson,  enter- 
ing more  into  detail,  began  praising  it  through,  but  chiefly  Evelina  herself, 
which  she  said  was  the  most  natural  character  she  had  ever  met  in  any 
book. 

Meantime,  I  had  almost  thrown  myself  out  of  the  window,  in  my  eager- 
ness to  get  out  of  the  way  of  this  gross  and  noisy  applause  ;  but  poor  Miss 

L ,  having  stood  quite  silent  a  long  time,  simpering,  and  nodding  her 

assent  to  what  was  said,  at  last  broke  forth  with, 

**  I  assure  you,  ma'am,  we've  been  all  quite  delighted :  that  is,  we  had 
read  it  before,  but  only  now  upon  reading  it  again — " 

I  thanked  her,  and  talked  of  something  else,  and  she  took  the  hint  to  have 
done ;  hut  said, 

"  Pray,  ma'am,  will  you  fevour  me  with  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Dobson's 
works  f* 

A  pretty  question,  in  a  room  so  small  that  even  a  whisper  would  be 
heard  from  one  end  to  another !  However,  I  truly  said  I  had  not  read 
them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whalley  now  arrived,  and  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  a  chair — 
when  such  staring  followed ;  they  could  not  have  opened  their  eyes  wider 
when  they  first  looked  at  the  Guildhall  giants !  I  looked  with  all  the  gravity 
and  demureness  possible,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  coming  plump  to  the 
subject  again,  and,  indeed  this,  for  a  while  kept  them  off. 

Soon   after  Dr.  Harrington   arrived,   which   closed   our  party.      Miss 

L went  whispering  to  him,  and  then  came  up  to  me,  with  a  look  of 

dismay,  and  said, 

"  O,  ma'am,  I'm  so  prodigiously  concerned  ;  Mr.  Henry  won't  come !" 

**  Who,  ma'am  1" 

**  Mr.  Henry,  ma'am,  the  doctor's  son.     But,  to  be  sure,  he  does  not 
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know  you  arc  here,  or  else — but  Fm  quite  coocemed,  indeed,  for  here  now 
we  shall  have  no  young  gentlemen  !" 

'*  O,  all  the  better,*'  cried  I,  ^*  I  hope  we  shall  be  aUe  to  do  very  well 
without." 

^  O  yes,  ma'am,  to  be  sure.  I  don't  mean  for  any  common  young  gen- 
tlemen ;  but  Mr.  Henry,  ma'am,  it's  quite  another  thing ; — however,  I  think 
he  might  have  come ;  but  I  did  not  happen  to  mention  in  my  card  that  you 
was  to  be  here,  and  so — but  I  think  it  serves  him  right  for  not  ccmiing  to 
see  me." 

Soon  ader  the  mamma  hobbled  to  me,  and  began  a  fuiious  panegyric 
upon  my  book,  saying,  at  the  time, 

^  I  wonder.  Miss,  how  you  could  get  at  them  low  characters.  As  to  the 
lords  and  ladies,  that's  no  wonder  at  all ;  but  as  to  t'others,  why,  I  have 
not  stirred,  night  nor  morning,  while  I've  been  reading  it :  if  I  don't  wonder 
how  you  could  be  so  clever !" 

And  much,  much  more.  And,  scarcely  had  she  unburthened  herself,  ere 
Miss  L  —  trotted  back  to  me,  crying,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  triumph  and 
vexation, 

"  Well,  ma'am,  Mr.  Henry  will  be  very  much  mortified  when  he  knows 
who  has  been  here ;  that  he  will,  indeed:  however,  I'm  sure  he  deserves  itP' 

I  made  some  common  sort  of  reply,  that  I  hoped  he  was  better  engaged, 
which  she  vehemently  declared  was  impossible. 

We  had  now  some  music.     Miss  L  sung  various  old  elegies  of 

Jackson,  Dr.  Harrington,  and  Linley,  and  O  how  I  jdismalled  in  bearing 
them  1  Mr.  Whalley,  too,  sung  '*  Robin  Gray,"  and  divers  other  mdan- 
cholic  ballads,  and  Miss  Thrale  sang  '*  Ti  seguiro  fodele." 

But  the  first  time  there  was  a  cessation  of  harmony.  Miss  L  again 

respectfully  approaching  mc,  cried, 

"  Well,  all  my  comfort  is  that  Mr.  Henry  will  be  prodigiously  mortified! 
Rut  therc^M  a  ball  to-night,  so  I  suppose  he's  gone  to  that.  However,  I'm 
sure  if  ho  hnd  known  of  meeting  you  young  ladies  here — but  it's  all  good 
enough  for  him,  for  not  coming  I" 

**  Nay,"  cridd  I,  "  if  meeting  young  ladies  is  a  motive  with  him,  he  can 
hnv(*  iiotliing  to  n^grct  while  at  a  ball,  where  he  will  see  many  more  than  he 
C(»ulil  hrn»." 

**  ( ),  nurniii,  an  to  that — but  I  say  no  more,  because  it  mayn't  be  proper; 
but,  III  hn  Hurt',  if  Mr.  Henry  had  known — however,  he'll  be  well  mortified!" 

SiNiii  ulU*r  thiN,  IX  chair  next  mine  being  vacated,  Mrs.  Dobson  came  and 
btiutful  hornnlf  in  it,  tu  my  somewhat  dismay,  as  I  knew  what  would  follow. 
lMuiti|i  tfhfi  came  upon  her  subject,  saying, 

**  MirtH  liurney,  1  am  come  to  thank  you  for  the  vast  entertaimnent  you 
havn  given  iimi.  1  am  quite  happy  to  see  you ;  I  wished  to  see  you  very 
nuich.  It'H  a  charming  book,  indeed;  the  characters  are  vastly  well 
bupportcd  !" 

la  Hhort,  she  ran  on  for  half-an-hour,  I  believe,  in  nothing  but  plain 
unadorned,  downright  praise ;  while  I  could  only  bow,  and  say  she  was 
very  good,  and  long  to  walk  out  of  the  room. 

When  she  had  run  herself  out  of  breath,  and  exhausted  her  store  of 
compliments,  she  began  telling  me  of  her  own  affairs ;  talked,  without  any 
introduction  or  leading  speeches,  of  her  translation,  and  took  occasion  to 
acquaint  me  she  had  made  400/.  of  her  "  Petrarca."  She  then  added  some 
other  anecdotes,  which  I  have  not  time  to  mention,  and  then  said, 

"  Miss  Hurney,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  wait  upon  you  and  Mrs.  Thrale. 
1  have  longed  to  know  Mrs.  Thrale  these  many  years  :  pray,  do  you  think 
I  may  wait  upon  you  both  on  Sunday  morning  ?" 
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"  To  be  sure,  we  shall  be  very  happy.  ** 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  don't  think  it  will  be  an  intrusion — but  will  you  be 
so  good  as  to  mention  it  to  Mrs.  Thralef' 

I  was  obliged  to  say  "  Yes,"  and  soon  after  she  quitted  nae,  to  go  and 
give  another  dose  of  flummery  to  Mrs.  Thrale. 

I  was  not  two  minutes  relieved,  ere  Miss  L returned,  to  again  assure 

me  how  glad  she  was  that  Mr.  Henry  would  be  mortified.  The  poor  lady 
was  quite  heart-broken  that  we  did  not  meet. 

The  next  vacation  of  my  neighbouring  chair  was  filled  by  Mrs.  L.  who 
brought  me  some  flowers ;  and  when  I  thanked  lier,  said, 

"  O  Miss,  you  deserve  every  thing !  You've  writ  the  best  and  prettiest 
book.  That  lord  there — I  forget  his  name,  that  marries  her  at  last — what 
a  fine  gentleman  he  is !  You  deserve  every  thing  for  drawing  such  a 
character ;  and  then  Miss  Elena,  there.  Miss  Belmont,  as  she  is  at  last — 
what  a  noble  couple  of  'em  you  have  put  together!  As  to  that  t'other  lord,  I 
was  glad  he  had  not  her,  for  I  see  he  had  nothing  but  a  bad  design." 

Well,  have  you  enough  of  this  ridiculous  evening  ?  Mrs.  Thrale  and  I 
have  mutually  agreed  that  we  neither  of  us  ever  before  had  so  complete  a 
dish  of  gross  flattery  as  this  night.  Yet  let  me  Jt)e  fair,  and  tell  you  that  this 
Mrs.  Dobson,  though  coarse,  low-bred,  forward,  self-sufllicient  and  flaunting, 
seems  to  have  a  strong  and  masculine  understanding,  and  parts  that,  had 
they  been  united  with  modesty,  or  fostered  by  education,  might  have  made 
her  a  shining  and  agreeable  woman;  but  she  has  evidently  kept  low 
company,  which  she  has  risen  above  in  literature,  but  not  in  manners.  She 
obtained  Mrs.  Thrale's  leave  to  come  on  Sunday  and  to  bring  with  her  a 
mnddau^ther  of  Mr.  Richardson's,  who  she  said  was  dying  to  see  Mrs. 
T.  and  Miss  B.,  and  who  Mr.  Whalley  said  had  all  the  elegance  and  beauty 
which  her  grandfather  had  described  in  Clarissa  or  Clementina. 

SvNDAT. — Mrs.  Dobson  called,  and  brought  with  her  Miss  Ditcher — 
a  roost  unfortunate  name  for  a  descendant  of  Richardson!  However, 
Mr.  Whalley  had  not  much  exaggerated,  for  she  is,  indeed,  quite  beautiful, 
both  in  (ace  and  figure.  All  her  features  are  very  fine ;  she  is  tall,  looks 
extremely  modest,  and  has  just  sufllicient  consciousness  of  her  attractions  to 
keep  oflT  bashfulness,  without  enough  to  raise  conceit.  I  think  I  could  take 
to  her  very  much,  but  shall  not  be  likely  to  see  her  again. 


Bath,  Mat  26. — I  was  very  happy,  my  dearest  girls,  with  the  account 
of  your  safe  return  from  the  borough.  I  never  mentioned  your  having  both 
iooompenied  me  till  I  had  got  half  way  to  Bath ;  for  I  found  my  dear  Mrs. 
Thrale  so  involved  in  business,  electioneering,  canvassing,  and  letter- 
writing,  that  after  our  first  embrassades^  we  hardly  exchanged  a  word  till 
«e  gol  into  the  chaise  next  morning. 

Dr.  Jc^mson,  however,  who  was  with  her,  received  me  even  joyfully ; 
and  making  me  sit  by  him,  began  a  gay  and  spirited  conversation,  which 
he  kept  up  till  we  parted,  though  in  the  midst  of  all  this  bustle.  • 

The  next  morning  we  rose  at  four  o'clock,  and  when  we  came  down 
itairs,  to  our  great  surprise,  found  Dr.  Johnson  waiting  to  receive  and 
breakfiist  with  us ;  though  the  night  before  he  had  taken  leave  of  us,  and 
given  me  the  most  cordial  and  warm  assurances  of  the  love  he  has  for  me, 
irhich  I  do  indeed  believe  to  be  as  sincere  as  I  can  wish ;  and  I  failed  not 
k>  tell  him  the  aflectionate  respect  with  which  I  return  it ;  though,  as  well 
as  I  remember,  we  never  came  to  this  open  declaration  before. 

We  therefore  drank  our  cofiee  with  him,  and  then  he  handed  us  both  into 

16* 
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the  chaise.  He  meant  to  have  followed  us  to  Bath,  but  Mrs.  Thrale  dis- 
couraged him,  from  a  firm  persuasion  that  he  would  be  soon  very  horribly 
wearied  of  a  Bath  life :  an  opinion  in  which  I  heartily  join. 

When  at  last  I  told  Mrs.  T.  of  your  adventure  of  accompanying  me  to  the 
borough,  she  scolded  me  for  not  bringing  you  both  in ;  but,  as  I  told  her,  I 
am  sure  you  would  have  been  very  uncomfortable  in  a  visit  so  ill-timed. 
However,  she  said  she  hoped  she  should  see  you  both  there  when  again 
settled  for  winter,  and  make  amends  for  so  inhospitable  a  beginning. 

Adventures  in  our  journey  we  had  no  time  to  think  of;  we  flew  along  as 
swifl  as  possible,  but  stopped  to  change  horses  at  Devizes  in  preference  to 
Chippenham,  merely  to  inquire  after  the  fair  and  very  ingenious  family  of 
the  Lawrences  ;  but  we  only  saw  the  mother  and  elder  son. 

We  found  our  dear  master  charmingly  well,  and  very  glad  indeed  to  see 
us.  Miss  Cooper,  who  was  with  them,  and  who  is  made  up  of  quick  sen- 
sations, manifested  the  most  pleasure  of  all  the  party.  We  have  agreed  to 
visit  comfortably  in  town.  She  is  by  no  means  either  bright  or  entertain- 
ing, but  she  is  infinitely  good,  so  charitable  to  the  poor,  so  kind  to  the  sick, 
so  zealous  for  the  distressed,  and  in  every  part  of  her  conduct  so  blamelesa 
where  quiet,  and  so  praiseworthy  where  active,  that  I  am  really  proud  of 
the  kindness  she  seems  to  have  taken  for  me,  and  shall  cultivate  it  with  the 
truest  satisfaction. 

The  next  morning  we  had  visiters  pouring  in  to  see  us  after  our  journey; 
but  the  two  whose  eagerness  was  infinitely  most  sincere,  were  the  Bishc^ 
of  Peterborough,  who  adores,  and  is  adored  in  return  by  Mrs.  Thrale,  and 
the  fair  Augusta  Byron,  my  romantically  partial  young  friend. 

In  the  evening  we  all  went  to  the  Dean  of  Ossory's.  I  felt  horribly 
fagged ;  but  Mrs.  Thrale  was  so  gay  and  so  well,  in  spite  of  all  her 
fatigues,  that  I  had  not  courage  to  complain  and  desire  to  be  excused 
joining  the  party. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  company  :  among  them  Mrs.  and  Miss  F. 
Bowdler,  who  again  spoke  very  kindly  of  my  mother ;  but  of  that  I  shall 
write  to  herself;  and  Mrs.  Lambert,  and  Mr.  Anstey,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough ;  besides  others  not  worth  naming. 

The  bishop,  in  conversation,  is  indeed  a  most  shining  and  superior  roan, 
— gay,  high-spirited,  manly,  quick,  and  penetrating.  I  was  seated,  how- 
ever, between  the  two  Miss  L 's,  and  heard  but  little  conversation 

besides  theirs  and  my  own, — and  which  of  the  three  afforded  me  the  most 
delight  I  have  now  no  time  to  investigate. 

Mr.  Anstey  opens  rather  more,  and  approaches  nearer  to  being  rather 
agreeable.  If  he  could  but  forget  he  had  written  the  "  Bath  Guide,"  mth 
how  much  more  pleasure  would  every  body  else  remember  it. 

Sunday  we  went  to  the  abbey,  to  hear  the  bishop  preach.  He  gave  us  a 
very  excellent  sermon,  upon  the  right  use  of  seeking  knowledge,  namely, 
to  know  better  the  Creator  by  his  works,  and  to  learn  our  own  duty  in 
studying  his  power. 

^rs.  Montagu  we  miss  cruelly,  and  Miss  Gregory  I  think  of  every  where 
I  go,  as  she  used  to  be  my  constant  elbow  companion,  and  most  smiling 
greeter.  Mrs.  Montagu  has  honoured  me,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  T.,  with  this 
line :  "  Give  my  love  to  the  truly  lovely  Miss  Bumey !"  I  fancy  she 
meant  loveable ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  sure  she  meant  no  harm,  and 
therefore  I  shall  take  her  blindness  in  good  part. 

Monday. — We  went  to  Mrs.  Lambert.     Here  we  met  Lady  Dorothy 

Inglish,  a  Scotchwoman;   Sir  Robert  Pigot,  an  old  Englishman;   Mrs, 

North,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester's  handsome  wife,  and  many  namekss 
others. 
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Mrs.  North,  who  is  so  fiuned  for  tonishneaB,  exhibited  herself  in  s  mom 
perfect  ondiess  than  I  ever  before  saw  any  lady,  great  or  small,  appear  in 
upon  a  visit.  Any  thing  alike  worse  as  better  than  other  iblks,  that  does 
but  obtain  notice  and  ezdle  remark,  is  sofficient  to  make  happy  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  ton.  I  always  long  to  treat  them  as  daddy  Crisp  does 
bad  players  (when  hb  own  partners)  at  whist,  and  call  to  them,  with  a  nod 
of  contemptuous  anger,  ^  Bless  you  !  bless  you  !^ 

I  had  no  talk  but  with  Mrs.  Lambert  herself,  who  now,  Mrs.  Byron 
excepted,  is  fiur  the  most  agreeable  woman  in  Bath — I  mean  among  the 
women  mistresses— for  among  the  woman  misses  of  the  very  first  class,  I 
redum  Miss  F.  Bowdler. 

TirnsDAT. — ^The  bishop  and  Mrs.  Lambert  dined  with  us,  and  stayed  the 
ailemoon,  which  was  more  agreeable,  lively,  and  sociable  than  when  we 
have  more  people.  I  believe  I  told  you  that,  before  I  last  left  Bath,  the 
bishop  read  to  Mrs.  T.  and  me  a  poem  upon  Hope,  of  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  obtained  with  great  difficulty  from  Lady  Spencer.  Well,  this 
day  he  brought  a  tale  called  **  Anxiety 9*^  which  he  had  almost  torn  from 
Laidy  Spenoer,  who  is  still  here,  to  show  to  Mrs.  Thrale ;  and,  as  before, 
he  extended  his  confidence  to  me.  It  is  a  very  pretty  tale,  and  has  in  it  as 
much  entertainment  as  any  tale  upon  so  hackneyed  a  subject  as  an  assembly 
of  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  to  bestow  their  gifb  upon  mankind,  can  be 
expected  to  give. 

Lord  Mu^rave  called  this  morning.  He  is  returned  to  Bath  for  only  a 
few  days.  Se  was  not  in  his  usual  spirits ;  yet  be  failed  not  to  give  roe  a 
rob  for  my  old  o&nce,  which  he  seems  determined  not  to  forget ;  for  upon 
something  being  said,  to  which,  however,  I  had  not  attended,  about  seamen, 
he  cast  an  arch  glance  at  roe,  and  cried  out, 

**  Oh,  Miss  Bumey,  I  know,  will  take  our  parts — if  I  remember  right,  she 
is  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  enemies  P' 

^  All  the  sea  captains,*'  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  fall  upon  Miss  Bumey ;  Cap- 
tain Cotton,  my  cousin,  was  for  ever  plaguing  her  about  her  spite  to  the 
navy.^' 

This,  however,  was  for  the  character  of  Captain  Mirvan,  which,  in  a 
comical  and  good-humoured  way,  Captain  Cotton  pretended  highly  to 
resent,  and  so,  he  told  me,  did  all  the  captains  in  the  navy. 

Augusta  Byron,  too,  tells  me  that  the  admiral,  her  father,  very  often 
talks  of  Captain  Mirvan,  and  though  the  book  is  very  high  in  his  favour,  is 
aoC  half  pleased  with  the  captain's  being  such  a  brute. 

However,  I  have  this  to  comfort  roe, — that  the  more  I  see  of  sea  captains, 
the  less  reason  I  have  to  be  ashamed  of  Captain  Mirvan ;  for  they  have  all 
10  irresistible  a  propensity  to  wanton  mischief, — ^to  roasting  beaus,  and 
detesting  old  women,  that  I  quite  rejoice  I  showed  the  book  to  no  one  ere 
printed,  lest  I  should  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  soften  his  character. 

Some  time  afler,  while  Lord  Mulgrave  was  talking  of  Captain  G.  Byron's 
manying  a  giri  at  Barbadoes,  whom  he  had  not  known  a  week,  he  turned 
nddeoly  to  me,  and  called  out, 

"See,  Miss  Bumey,  what  you  have  to  expect ; — your  brother  will  bring 
a  bride  from  Kamtschatka,  without  doubt !" 

"  That,*^  said  I,  *'  may  perhaps  be  as  well  as  a  Hottentot,  for  when  he 
was  last  out,  he  threatened  us  with  a  sister  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope." 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  see  the  *'  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  Augusta 
was  of  our  party.  My  favourite  Mr.  Lee  played  Shylock,  and  played  it 
incomparably.    With  the  rest  of  the  performers  I  was  not  too  much  charmed. 

THtTBsaiLT, — ^Lord  Mulgrave  and  Dr.  Harrington  dined  here.    Lord  Mul- 
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grave  was  delightful ; — ^his  wit  is  of  so  gay,  so  forcible,  so  splendid  a  kind 
that  when  he  is  disposed  to  exert  it,  he  not  only  engrosses  attention  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  company,  but  demands  the  full  use  of  all  one's  faculties  to 
keep  pace  in  understanding  the  speeches,  allusions,  and  sarcasms  which  he 
sports.  But  he  will  never,  I  believe,  be  tired  of  attacking  me  about  the  sea ; 
"  he  will  make  me  *  eat  it  that  leak,'  I  assure  you  !** 

During  dinner  he  was  speaking  very  highly  of  a  sea  officer  whoee  name, 
I  think,  was  Reynolds. 

And  who  is  he?"  asked  Mrs.  Thrale;  to  which  his  lordship  answered. 
Brother  to  Liord — something,  but  I  forget  what :"  and  then,  laughing  and 
looking  at  me,  he  added,  '*  We  have  all  the  great  families  in  the  navy, — ay, 
and  all  the  best  femilies,  too, — have  we  not.  Miss  Bumey  7  The  sea  is  so 
favourable  an  element  to  genius,  that  there  all  high-souled  younger  brothers 
with  empty  pockets  are  sure  of  thriving :  nay,  I  can  say  even  more  for  it, 
for  it  not  only  fosters  the  talents  of  the  spirited  younger  brothers,  it  also 
lightens  the  dulness  even  of  that  poor  animal, — an  eldler  brother ;  so  that 
it  is  always  the  most  desirable  place  both  for  best  and  worst." 

**  Well,  your  lordship  is  always  ready  to  praise  it,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale ; 
**  and  I  only  wish  we  had  a  few  more  like  you  in  the  service,-— and  long 
may  you  live,  both  to  defend  and  to  ornament  it !" 

'*  Defence,"  answered  he  with  quickness,  '*  it  does  not  want^— cuad,  for 
ornament,  it  is  above  all !" 

In  the  evening  we  had  more  company — ^thc  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Mr« 
Anstey,  Dean  of  Ossory,  Mrs.  and  Charlotte  Lewis,  F.  Bowdler,  and  Miss 
Philips, — a  lady  with  whom  the  beginning  of  my  acquaintance  was  by  a  very 
strange  mistake. 

I  forget  if  I  ever  mentioned  to  you  that  Miss  Gregory  long  since  told  me 
that  a  Mrs.  Wilson,  whom  I  had  seen  at  Mrs.  Cholmley's,  wishes  to  know 
me,  and  sent  me  word  she  should  accost  me  some  day  when  I  was  walking 
on  the  Parade,  if  I  should  not  think  her  very  impudent  for  her  pains.  Well, 
divers  messages,  in  consequence  of  this,  passed  between  us  ;  and  some  time 
after,  as  I  was  sauntering  upon  the  Parade  with  Mr.  Thrale,  a  lady  came 
out  of  the  house  in  which  I  knew  Mrs.  Wilson  resided,  and  with  a  smiling 
face,  and  a  curtsey,  made  up  to  us.  I  took  it  for  granted  this  was  my  des- 
tined acquaintance,  whose  face,  as  I  was  never  near  to  her,  I  was  too  near- 
sighted to  mark.  I  readily  returned  her  civility,  and  myself  began  a  con- 
versation with  her,  of  the  weather,  walks,  and  so  forth,  but  we  were  both  of 
us  abominably  embarrassed,  and  parted  rather  abruptly ;  and  while  Mr. 
Thrale  and  I  were  laughing  at  the  encounter,  we  saw  this  lady  join  Mrs. 
Thrale,  and  presently  we  all  met  again.  "  And  so,"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale  to 
her  husband,  "  you  did  not  know  Miss  Philips  ?  she  says  she  made  up  to 
you,  and  you  never  spoke  to  her  !"  .  I  now  found  my  mistake,  and  that  she 
neither  was  Mrs.  Wilson,  nor  had  intended  addressing  me.  I  was  therefore 
quite  ashamed  of  my  own  part  in  the  affair,  and  obliged  to  clear  it  up  with 
all  speed. 

Miss  Philips,  however,  who  is  a  Welsh  lady,  and  sister  to  Liady  Milford, 
has  been  pleased  to  make  me  her  acquaintance  ever  since.  Two  days  afler, 
she  called,  and  fipding  me  at  home,  and  alone,  sat  with  me  a  full  hour,  and 
talked  away  very  sociably  and  unreservedly.  She  presses  me  to  visit  and 
take  .morning  walks  with  her  ;  but  the  truth  is,  though  she  is  sensible  and 
sprightly,  she  is  not  much  to  my  taste,  and  therefore  I  have  evaded  availing 
myself  of  her  civility  as  much  as  has  been  in  my  power. 

Charlotte  Lewis,  who  is  a  mighty  gay,  giddy,  pretty  girl,  and  says  what- 
ever comes  uppermost,  told  me  she  had  hcsard  a  very  bad  account  of  me  the 
night  before  at  an  assembly. 
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*^  A  gentleman  told  roe,"  the  oontiniied,  **  that  you  and  Mrs.  Thrale  did 
nothing  but  ciiticiae  the  play  and  the  players  at  the  *■  Merchant  of  Venice* 
the  whole  night.** 

For  the  play*  I  believe  it  might  defy  us ;  but  ibr  the  players,  I  confess 
the  caae,  and  am  by  no  means  happy  in  having  been  so  remarked,  for  Char- 
lotte Lewis  declared  she  had  heard  the  same  account  since  from  another 
in,  and  firom  three  ladies,  though  there  was  not  a  face  in  the  boxes 


gentlemai 
I  ever  rec 


ever  recollected  having  seen  before ;  but  Bath  is  as  tittle-tattle  a  town  as 
Lynn ;  and  people  make  as  many  reports,  and  spread  as  many  idle  nothings 
abroad,  as  in  any  common  little  town  in  the  kingdom. 

FmiDAT. — ^In  the  morning,  I  waited  upon  Miss  Cooper,  to  return  her  a 
letter  which  she  had  sent  me  to  peruse,  from  Mr.  Bruce  to  Mr.  H.  Seaton. 

It  was  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  contained  a  curious  account  of  his 
making  a  friendship  with  an  Ars^  through  the  means  of  being  known  to  a 
Mr.  Hamilton,  by  whom  this  Arab  had  been  kindly  treated  when  a  prisoner 
in  Italy :  and,  through  the  friendship  of  this  man,  he  enabled  himself  to  pass 
on  quietly  to  various  places  forbidden  to  strangers,  and  to  make  several  of 
his  best  drawings,  of  ruins  shown  him  by  this  Arab. 

SATUsnAT. — ^According  to  appointment,  I  went  to  breakftat  at  the  Bow- 
dlers.    I  found  all  the  Bowdlers,  and  Miss  Leigh. 

Harriet  Bowdler  is  much  younger  than  any  of  her  sisters,  but  less  hand- 
some ;  she  is  ^rightly,  good-humoured,  and  agreeable.  I  was  introduced 
to  her  very  quietly  by  her  sister,  but  soon  after,  Mrs.  Bowdler  finding  some 
&ult  with  the  manner  in  which  she  had  pinned  her  ribbons,  applied  to  me 
about  them.     I  sided,  however,  with  Harriet,  whose  method  I  preferred. 

"  Ah  !**  cried  Mrs.  Bowdler,  "  there  spoke  the  Evelina-^-you  like  that 
way  best  because  it  is  whimsical !  Well,  I  like  a  little  whim,  too ;  but 
Harriet — oh,  she  b  such  an  admirer  of  <  Evelina  I*  ** 

Harriet  modestly  hung  her  head  ;  Fanny,  sensibly  frowned ;  and  so,  to 
my  great  ease,  the  matter  went  no  further.  But  Mrs.  Bowdler  has  long  been 
dying  to  come  to  the  point 

The  very  amiable  Miss  Leigh,  with  whom  indeed  I  am  greatly  pleased, 
told  me  she  had  a  fiivour  to  request  of  me,  which  I  gladly  promised  to  ipeT" 
hrm  d'avance. 

**  I  have  a  relation  here,**  said  she,  '^  Captain  Frodsham,  who  was  made 
captain  by  Admiral  Byron,  to  whom  he  is  under  very  great  obligations. 
Now  he  has  heard  that  Mrs.  Byron  is  quite  incensed  with  him  for  not  having 
waited  upon  her :  but  as  he  did  not  know  her,  he  stayed  away  merely  from 
fearing  ahe  would  think  a  visit  from  him  impertinent.  Now  if  you  will  be 
ao  good  as  to  pave  the  way  for  his  reception,  and  make  his  apologies,  he 
will  be  greatly  obliged  to  you,  and  so  shall  I." 

This  I  moat  readily  undertook  :  and  having  stayed  prating  with  them  all 
tin  twelve  o'clock,  I  broke  away,  afler  a  very  agreeable  breakfast,  and  went 
to  Mrs.  Cholmley. 

I  found  her  at  home  and  quite  alone,  and  I  stayed  with  her  the  rest  of  the 
morning.  I  have  never  yet  been  near  so  well  pleased  with  her.  She  is 
much  better  in  a  Ute*d-Ute  than  in  a  mixed  company.  Her  gentleness,  good 
sense,  and  the  delicacy  of  her  mind,  all  show  to  advantage  in  close  and  in- 
tiinate  conversation ;  but  in  a  room  full  of  company,  they  are  buried  in  the 
tumult  of  general  talk  and  more  flashy  brilliancy.  I  found  her  now  *'  soft 
without  insipidity,**  as  my  dear  father  said  she  was,  and  every  way  worthy 
her  own  most  sweet  padre.  Not,  however,  quite,  neither,  for  I  am  still  far 
fimn  believing  her  talents  equal  to  his.  But  she  is  a  sweet  woman,  and  I 
very  happy  in  being  earnestly  pressed  by  her  to  visit  her  in  town. 
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In  the  adernoon  we  all  went  to  the  Whalleys,  where  we  found  a  large 
and  a  high  dressed  company :  at  the  head  of  which  sat  Lady  Miller.  Among 
the  rest  were  Mr.  Anstey,  his  lady,  and  two  daughters,  Miss  Weston,  Mrs. 
Auhrey,  the  thin  quaker-like  woman  I  saw  first  at  Mrs.  LawesS,  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert, and  various  others,  male  and  female,  that  I  knew  not 

Miss  Weston  instantly  made  up  to  me,  to  express  her  **  delight**  at  my 
return  to  Bath,  and  to  beg  she  might  sit  by  me.  Mrs.  Whalley,  however, 
placed  me  upon  a  sofa  between  herself  and  Mrs.  Aubrey ;  which,  however, 
I  did  not  repine  at,  for  the  extreme  delicacy  of  Miss  Western  makes  it  pro- 
digiously fatiguing  to  converse  with  her,  as  it  is  no  little  difficulty  to  keep 
pace  with  her  refinement,  in  order  to  avoid  shocking  her  by  too  obvious  an 
inferiority  in  daintihood  and  tan, 

Mr.  Whalley,  to  my  great  astonishment,  so  far  broke  through  his  delicacy 
as  to  call  to  me  across  the  room,  to  ask  me  divers  questions  conceming  my 
London  journey  ;  during  all  which,  Mr.  Anstey,  who  sat  next  to  him,  earn- 
estly fixed  his  eyes  in  my  face,  and  both  then  and  for  the  rest  of  the  evening, 
examined  me  with  a  look  of  most  keen  penetration. 

As  soon  as  my  discourse  was  over  with  Mr.  Whalley  (during  which,  as 
he  called  me  by  my  name,  every  body  turned  towards  me,  which  was  not  very 
agreeable),  Lady  Miller  arose,  and  went  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  whispered 
something  to  her.     Mrs.  Thrale  then  rose,  too,  and  said, 

^'  If  your  ladyship  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  first  introduce  my  daughter 
to  you*' — ^making  Miss  Thrale,  who  was  next  her  mother,  make  her  reve- 
rences. 

^*  And  now,"  she  continued,  **  Miss  Bumey,  Lady  Mdler  desires  to  be 
introduced  to  you." 

Up  I  jumped  and  walked  forward :  Lady  Miller,  very  civilly  more  than 
met  me  half  way,  and  said  very  polite  things,  of- her  wish  to  know  me,  and 
regret  that  she  had  not  sooner  met  me,  and  then  we  both  returned  to  our 
seats. 

Do  you  know  now  that  notwithstanding  Bath  Easton  is  so  much  laughed 
at  in  London,  nothing  here  is  more  tonish  than  to  visit  Lady  Miller,  who  is 
extremely  curious  in  her  company,  admitting  few  people  who  are  not  of  rank 
or  of  fame,  and  excluding  of  those  all  who  are  not  people  of  character  very 
unblemished. 

Some  time  afler,  Lady  Miller  took  a  seat  next  mine  on  the  sofa,  to  play 
at  cards,  and  was  excessively  civil  indeed — scolded  Mrs.  Thrale  for  not 
sooner  making  us  acquainted,  and  had  the  politeness  to  offer  to  take  me  to 
the  balls  herself,  as  she  heard  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  did  not  choose  to  go. 

Afler  all  this,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  tell  you  what  I  think  of  her.  However, 
the  truth  is,  I  always,  to  the  best  of  my  intentions,  speak  honestly  what  I 
think  of  the  folks  I  see,  without  being  biassed  either  by  their  civilities  or 
neglect ;  and  that  you  will  allow  is  being  a  very  faithful  historian. 

Well  then.  Lady  Miller  is  a  round,  plump,  coarse-looking  dame  of  about 
forty,  and  while  all  her  aim  is  to  appear  an  elegant  woman  of  fashion,  all 
her  success  is  to  seem  an  ordinary  woman  in  very  common  life,  with  fine 
clothes  on.  Her  manners  are  bustling,  her  air  is  mock-important,  and  her 
manners  very  inelegant. 

So  much  for  the  lady  of  Bath  Easton ;  who,  however,  seems  extremely 
good-natured,  and  who  is  I  am  sure  extremely  civil. 

The  card-party  was  soon  afler  broken  up,  as  Lady  Miller  was  engaged  to 
Lady  Dorothy  Inglish,  and  then  I  moved  to  seat  myself  by  Mrs.  Lambert. 

I  was  presently  followed  by  Miss  Weston,  and  she  was  pursued  by  Mr. 
Bouchier,  a  man  of  fortune  who  is  in  the  army  or  the  militia,  and  who  was 
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tormenting  Miss  Weston,  en  badinage^  about  some  expedition  upon  the  river 
Avon,  to  which  he  had  been  witness.  He  seemed  a  mighty  rattling,  harem- 
scarem  gentleman,  but  talked  so  fluently,  that  I  had  no  trouble  in  contri- 
buting my  mite  towards  keeping  up  the  conversation,  as  he  talked  enough 
for  four ;  and  this  I  was  prodigiously  pleased  at,  as  I  was  in  an  indolent 
mood,  and  not  disposed  to  bear  my  share.  I  fancy,  when  he  pleases,  and 
thinks  it  worth  while,  he  can  be  sensible  and  agreeable,  but  all  his  desire 
then,  was  to  alarm  Miss  Weston,  and  persuade  the  company  she  had  been 
guilty  of  a  thousand  misdemeanours. 

In  the  midst  of  this  rattle,  Mr.  Whalley  proposed  that  Miss  Thrale 
should  go  down  stairs  to  hear  a  Miss  Sage  play  upon  the  harpsichord.  Miss 
Sage  b  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Whalley,  and  about  nine  years  old.  I  oflered  to  be 
of  the  party.  Miss  Weston  joined  us,  as  did  the  Miss  Ansteys,  and  down 
we  went. 

And  terribly  wearied  was  II  she  played  a  lesson  of  Giordani's  that 
seemed  to  have  no  end,  and  repeated  all  the  parts  into  the  bargain ;  and 
this,  with  various  little  Elnglish  songs,  detained  us  till  we  were  summoned 
to  the  carriage.  I  had  an  opportunity,  however,  of  seeing  something  of  the 
Miss  Ansteys. 

Mr.  Anstey,  I  cannot  doubt,  must  sometimes  be  very  agreeable;  he  could 
not  else  have  written  so  excellent,  so  diverting,  so  original  a  satire.  But  he 
chooses  to  keep  his  talents  to  himself,  or  only  to  exert  them  upon  very  parti- 
cular occasions.  Yet  what  he  can  call  particular  I  know  not,  for  I  have  seen 
him  with  Mrs.  Montagu,  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  vrith  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
and  with  Lord  Mulgrave ;  and  four  more  celebrated  folks  for  their  abilities 
can  hardly  be  found.  Yet,  before  them  all  he  has  been  the  same  as  when 
I  have  seen  him  without  any  of  them — shyly  important,  and  silently 
proud! 

Wdl,  and  there  are  men  who  are  to  be  and  to  make  happy,  and  there  are 
men  who  are  neither  to  make  nor  be  made  so ! 

Ah,  how  difl^nt  and  how  superior  our  sweet  father !  who  never  thinks 
of  his  authorship  and  fame  at  all,  but  who  is  respected  for  both  by  every 
body  for  claiming  no  respect  from  any  body ;  and  so.  Heaven  be  praised. 
Dr.  Bumey  and  not  Mr.  Anstey  gave  birth  to  my  Susan  and  to  her  F.  B. 

Bath,  Jvhe  4. — ^To  go  on  with  Saturday  evening. 

We  left  the  Whalleys  at  nine,  and  then  proceeded  to  Sir  J.  C ,  who 

had  invited  us  to  a  concert  at  his  house. 

We  found  such  a  crowd  of  chairs  and  carriages  we  could  hardly  make 
oar  way.  I  had  never  seen  any  of  the  family,  consisting  of  Sir  J.  and 
three  daughters,  but  had  been  particularly  invited.  The  two  rooms  for  the 
company  were  quite  full  when  we  arrived,  and  a  large  party  was  standing 
opoQ  the  first  floor  landing-place.  Just  as  I  got  up  stairs,  I  was  much  sur- 
prised to  hear  my  name  called  by  a  man's  voice  who  stood  in  the  crowd 
opoQ  the  landing-place,  and  who  said, 

"  Miss  Bumey,  better  go  up  another  flight  (pointing  up  stairs) — ^if  you'll 
take  my  advice,  you'll  go  up  another  flight,  for  there's  no  room  any  where 


I  then  recollected  the  voice,  for  I  could  not  see  the  face,  of  Liord  Mul- 
grave, and  I  began  at  first  to  suppose  I  must  really  do  as  he  said,  for  there 
seemed  not  room  for  a  sparrow,  and  I  have  heard  the  Sharp  family  do 
actually  send  their  company  all  over  their  house  when  they  give  concerts. 
However,  by  d^rees  we  squeezed  ourselves  into  the  outer  room,  and  then 

Ifra.  Lambert  made  way  up  to  me,  to  introduce  me  to  Miss  C ,  who  is 

extremely  handsome,  genteel,  and  pleasing,  though  tonish,  and  who  did 
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the  honours,  in  spite  of  the  crowd,  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  every  body. 
After  that,  she  herself  introduced  me  to  her  next  sister,  Arabella,  who  ia 
very  fat,  but  not  ugly.  As  to  Sir  J.,  he  was  seated  behind  a  door  in  the 
music-room,  where,  being  lame,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  still,  and  I  never 
once  saw  hb  face,  though  I  was  upon  the  point  of  falling  over  him ;  for,  at 
one  time,  I  had  squeezed  just  into  the  music-room,  and  was  leaning  against 
the  door,  which  was  open,  and  which  Lord  Althorpe,  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire's  brother,  was  also  lolling  against,  the  pressure  pushed  Sir 
James's  chair,  and  the  door  beginning  to  move,  I  thought  we  should  have 
fallen  backwards.  Lord  Althorpe  moved  off  instantly,  and  I  started  for- 
wards without  making  any  disturbance,  and  then  Mr.  Travell  came  to 
assure  me  all  was  safe  behind  the  door,  and  so  the  matter  rested  quietly, 
though  not  without  giving  me  a  ridiculous  fright. 

Mr.  Travell,  ma'am,  if  I  have  not  yet  introduced  him  to  you,  I  must  tell 
you  is  known  throughout  Bath  by  the  name  of  Beau  Travell ;  he  is  a  most 
approved  connoisseur  in  beauty,  gives  the  ton  to  all  the  world,  sets  up 
young  ladies  in  the  beau  monde^  and  is  the  sovereign  arbitrator  of  fiishioDs, 
and  decider  of  fashionable  people.  I  had  never  the  honour  of  being 
addressed  by  him  before,  though  I  have  met  him  at  the  dean's  and  at  Mrs. 
Lambert's.    So  you  may  believe  I  was  properly  struck. 

Though  the  rooms  were  so  crowded,  I  saw  but  two  faces  I  knew — ^Lord 
Huntingdon,  whom  I  have  drank  tea  vrith  at  Mrs.  Cholmley's,  and  Miss 
Philips  ;  but  the  rest  were  all  showy  tonish  people,  wl^o  are  only  to  be  seen 
by  going  to  the  rooms,  which  we  never  do. 

Some  time  afler.  Lord  Mulgrave  crowded  in  among  us,  and  cried  out 
to  me, 

«*  So  you  would  not  take  my  advice!" 

I  told  him  he  had  really  alarmed  me,  for  I  had  taken  him  seriously. 

He  laughed  at  the  notion  of  sending  me  up  to  the  garrets,  and  then  poked 
himself  into  the  concert-room. 

Oh,  but  I  forgot  to  mention  Dr.  Harrington,  with  whom  I  had  much 
conversation,  and  who  was  dry,  comical,  and  very  agreeable.  I  also  saw 
Mr.  Henry,  but  as  Miss  L was  not  present,  nothing  ensued. 

Miss  C— —  herself  brought  me  a  cup  of  ice,  the  room  being  so  crowded 
that  the  man  could  not  get  near  me.  How  ridiculous  to  invite  so  many  more 
people  than  can  be  accommodated  ! 

Lord  Mulgrave  was  soon  sick  of  the  heat,  and  finding  me  distressed  what 
to  do  with  my  cup,  he  very  good-naturedly  took  it  from  me,  but  carried 
not  only  that,  but  himself  also,  away,  which  I  did  not  equally  rejoice  at. 

You  may  laugh,  perhaps,  that  1  have  all  this  time  said  never  a  word  of 
the  music,  but  the  truth  is  I  heard  scarce  a  note.  There  were  quartettes 
and  overtures  by  gentlemen  performers  whose  names  and  faces  I  know 
not,  but  such  was  the  never  ceasing  tattling  and  noise  in  the  card-room, 
where  I  was  kept  almost  all  the  evening,  that  a  general  humming  of  musical 
sounds,  and  now  and  then  a  twang,  wsis  all  I  could  hear. 

Nothing  can  well  be  more  ridiculous  than  a  concert  of  this  sort;  and  Dr. 
Harrington  told  me  that  the  confusion  amongst  the  musicians,  was  equal  to 
that  amongst  the  company ;  for  that,  when  called  upon  to  open  the  concert, 

they  found  no  music.     The  Miss  C 's  had  prepared  nothing,  nor  yet 

solicited  their  dUettantVs  to  prepare  for  them.  Miss  Harrington,  his 
daughter,  who  played  upon  the  harpsichord,  and  by  the  very  little  I  could 
sometimes  hear,  I  believe  very  well,  complained  that  she  had  never  touched 
so  vile  an  instrument,  and  that  she  was  quite  disturbed  at  being  obliged  to 
play  upon  it. 

About  the  time  that  I  got  against  the  door,  as  I  have  mentioned,  of  the 
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musiorooni,  the  young  bdbs  wexe  prep^zzsz  ^  -xnxit^  s:l»: 
assistance  of  Mr.  Henrr,  tber  sacg  <-a:rkPs     Oi.  sqc^  sixtpi;r 
squalling,  more  out  of  tone,  and  nofe  atjcxit  za  <-n»v  rssc«r:r 
did  I  hear.     We  did  noC  get  any  till  lale. 

SuTOAT. — We  bad  an  eiceiknt  sennoa  miH  tte  B^abx^  cc*  PfKr^crtioza. 
who  pFeached  merely  at  the  reqneit  of  Jlis-  Tkr»>-  Froci  3t  licey  we 
went  to  the  pump-room,  where  we  met  IItl  aad  3fj»  Byno.  &ai  I  £&*% 
Captain  Frodsham^s  message,  or  lather  apoiogies,  to  3ilr&.  Btt^a.  wi»:w  a 
her  warm  and  rapid  way  told  me  she  thooght  it  exzraD&y  l.-:-c*c  zaoc  le 
had  not  waited  upon  her,  but  ronwmpd  lo  recezr^  kiza  it  at  :b:cc3f  l^-otr 
to  come,  and  I  undertook  to  let  him  know  the  same  ^hroisdi  3fis»  I^eqesl 

At  the  pump-room  we  also  saw  the  bpaitfifal  Mks  Dfic^er. 
granddaughter,  Mr.  WhaUey,  ^cc  But  what  gave  me  cmsc 
meeting  with  Miss  Cooper,  and  hearing  firom  her  thai  Mr&.  CaLnE? 
come  to  Bath,  dioi^  only  ior  that  very  day,  in  her  w%y  sooae-s 
farther.  I  have  l<»ig  langmshed  to  see  Mtl  Carter,  ami  I  ccrreaSEd  Mas 
Cooper  to  present  me  to  her,  which  she  most  reamly  ondersac^  :o  do,  afti 
said  we  should  meet  her  upon  the  Psrade.  3fiss  F.  Bowdju-  wcned  so.,  a&d 
we  all  walked  away  in  search  of  her,  but  to  no  purpose ;  3ilr&.  TLra>, 
tbeie/bre,  accompanied  Miss  Cooper  to  York  House,  wbae  ste  waei  lo 
repose  that  night,  purposely  to  inrite  her  to  spend  the  eiiexuBg  w^ 
She  could  not,  however,  make  her  promise,  bsA  broosht  us  sGcie 
At  dinner  we  had  the  bishop  and  Dr.  Harringtoo ;  and  the  facdkop.  w^> 
was  in  very  high  spirits,  proposed  a  frolic,  which  was,  that  we  si»ujd  aH 
go  to  Spring  Gardens,  where  be  should  gire  us  tea,  and  thenoe  ppwxcd  lo 
Mr.  Ferry's,  to  see  a  very  curious  house  and  garden.  Mrs.  Tbralie  pkaoExi 
that  she  bad  invited  company  to  lea  at  home,  but  the  bishop  said  «e  woojd 
go  early,  and  should  return  in  time,  and  was  so  gaDy  autboritatiTe  thftt  he 
gained  hb  point.  He  bad  been  so  long  accustomed  to  command,  when 
master  of  Westminster  school,  that  he  cannot  prevail  with  bimseli^  I 
ever  to  be  overcome. 

Dr.  Harrington  was  engaged  to  a  patient,  and  could  not  be  of  our 
Bat  the  three  Thrales,  the  bishop,  and  I,  pursued  our  scheme,  crossed  the 
Avon,  bad  a  sweet  walk  through  the  meadows,  and  drank  lea  at  Spring 
Gardens,  where  the  Inshop  did  the  honours  with  a  spirit,  a  gaiety,  ai>d  an 
activity  that  jovialized  us  all,  and  really  we  were  prodigiously  lively.  We 
thai  walked  on  to  Mr.  Ferry's  habitatioo. 

Mr.  Ferry  is  a  Bath  alderman ;  bis  bouse  and  garden  exhibit  the  bouse 
and  garden  of  Mr.  Tattersall,  enlarged.  Just  the  same  taste  prevails,  the 
8ame  paltry  ornaments,  the  same  crowd  of  buildings,  the  same  unmeaning 
deeorati(His,  and  the  same  unsuccessful  attempts  at  ms^king  something  of 
nothing. 

They  kept  us  half  an  hour  in  the  garden,  while  they  were  preparing  (or 
our  reception  in  the  bouse,  where  after  parading  through  four  or  five  YtttUi 
vulgarly  showy  closets,  not  rooms,  we  were  conducted  into  a  yrery  gaudy 
little  apartment,  where  the  master  of  the  house  sat  reclining  on  his  arm,  as 
if  in  contemplation,  though  every  thing  conspired  to  show  that  the  house 
and  its  inhabitants  were  carefully  arranged  for  our  reception.  The  Ushop 
had  sent  in  his  name  by  way  of  gaining  admission. 

The  bishop,  with  a  gravity  of  demeanour  difficult  to  himself  to  sustain, 
apologized  for  our  intrusion,  and  returned  thanks  for  seeing  the  house  and 
garden.  Mr.  Ferry  started  from  his  pensive  attitude,  and  begged  us  to  be 
Kated,  and  then  a  curtain  was  drawn,  and  we  perceived  through  a  glass  a 
perspective  view  of  ships,  boats,  and  water !  This  raree-show  over,  the 
VOL.  I.  16 
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maid  who  officiated  as  show-woman  had  a  hint  given  her,  and  presently  a 
trap-door  opened,  and  up  jumped  a  covered  table,  ornamented  with  various 
devices.  When  we  had  expressed  our  delight  at  this  long  enough  to  satisfy 
Mr.  Ferry,  another  hint  was  given,  and  presently  down  dropped  an  eagle 
from  the  ceiling,  whose  talons  were  put  into  a  certain  hook  at  the  top  of 
the  covering  of  the  table,  and  when  the  admiration  at  this  was  over,  up 
again  flew  the  eagle,  conveying  in  his  talons  the  cover,  and  leaving  under 
it  a  repast  of  cakes,  sweetmeats,  oranges,  and  jellies. 

When  our  raptures  upon  this  feat  subsided,  the  maid  received  another 
signal,  and  then  seated  herself  in  an  armchair,  which  presently  sunk  down 
underground,  and  up  in  its  room  came  a  barber's  block,  with  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  black  wool  on  it,  and  a  high  head-dress. 

This,  you  may  be  sure,  was  more  applauded  than  all  the  rest ;  we  were 
en  eztase,  and  having  properly  expressed  our  gratitude,  were  soon  after 
suffered  to  decamp. 

You  may  easily  believe  that  these  sights  occasioned  us  a  good  merry 
walk  home ;  indeed  we  laughed  all  the  way,  and  thought  but  little  how  ill 
time  went  till  we  were  again  crossing  the  Avon,  when  we  were  reminded  of 
it  by  seeing  the  windows  full  of  company. 

This  was  the  worst  part  of  the  story.  Mrs.  Thrale  was  in  horrid  con* 
fusion,  but  as  the  bishop  gave  her  absolution,  her  apologies  were  very  good- 
naturedly  accepted  in  general.  But  Mrs.  Byron,  half  affironted,  had 
decampcKl  before  we  returned,  and  Mr.  Travell,  the  beau,  looked  very 
grim  at  this  breach  of  etiquette,  and  made  his  bow  just  afler  we  returned. 
But  what  was  to  me  most  vexatious,  was  finding  that  Mrs.  Carter  had 
been  waiting  for  us  near  an  hour.  The  loss  of  her  company  I  most  sin- 
cerely regretted,  because  it  was  irretrievable,  as  she  was  to  leave  Bath 
next  day. 

The  rest  of  the  party  waiting  consisted  of  Miss  Cooper,  Misses  F.  and 
Harriet  Bowdler,  Miss  Sharp,  who  is  always  with  Mrs.  Carter,  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert, and  my  gentle  friend  Augusta.  The  two  latter  had  been  to  Spring 
Gardens  in  search  of  us,  where  they  had  drank  tea,  but  we  were  then  at 
Mr.  Ferry's. 

As  soon  as  the  general  apologies  were  over,  Miss  Cooper,  who  knew  my 
earnest  desire  of  being  introduced  to  Mrs.  Carter,  kindly  came  up  to  me, 
and  taking  my  hand,  led  me  to  her  venerable  friend,  and  told  her  who  I 
was.  Mrs.  Carter  arose,  and  received  me  with  a  smiling  air  of  benevo- 
lence that  more  than  answered  all  my  expectations  of  her.  She  is  really  a 
noble-looking  woman  ;  I  never  saw  age  so  graceful  in  the  female  sex  yet ; 
her  whole  face  seems  to  beam  with  goodness,  piety,  and  philanthropy. 

She  told  me  she  had  lately  seen  some  relations  of  mine  at  Mrs.  Ord's, 
who  had  greatly  delighted  her  by  their  musical  talents — ^meaning,  I  found, 
Mr.  Burncy  and  our  Etty ;  and  she  said  something  further  in  their  praise, 
and  of  the  pleasure  they  had  given  her  ;  but  as  I  was  standing  in  a  large 
circle,  all  looking  on,  and  as  I  kept  her  standing,  I  hardly  could  underetand 
what  she  said,  and  soon  afler  returned  to  my  seat. 

She  scarce  stayed  three  minutes  longer.  When  she  had  lefl  the  room,  I 
could  not  forbear  following  her  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  on  the  pretence  of 
inquiring  for  her  cloak.  She  then  turned  roimd  to  me,  and  looking  at  me 
with  an  air  of  much  kindness,  said,  "  Miss  Bumey,  I  have  been  greatly 
obliged  to  you  long  before  I  have  seen  you,  and  must  now  thank  you  for  the 
vt>ry  great  entertainment  you  have  given  me." 

This  was  so  unexpected  a  compliment  that  I  was  too  much  astonished  to 
miko  any  answer.    However,  I  am  very  proud  of  it  from  Mrs.  Carter,  and 
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I  will  not  fail  to  seek  another  meeting  with  her  when  I  return  to  town,— 
which  I  shall  be  able  enough  to  do  by  means  of  Miss  Cooper,  or  Miss  Ord, 
or  Mrs.  Pepys. 

You  are,  indeed,  a  most  good  and  sweet  girl  for  writing  so  copiously, 
and  you  oblige  and  indulge  me  more  than  I  can  express. 

Well,  afler  I  had  read  your  letter,  I  went  to  the  Belvidere,  to  call  upon 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Leigh,  and  made  Mr.  Thrale  accompcuiy  me  by  way  of 
exercise,  for  the  Belvidere  is  near  a  mile  from  our  house,  and  all  up  hill. 

Mrs.  Leigh  and  her  ^r  daughter  received  me  with  their  usual  kindness, 
which,  indeed,  is  quite  affectionate,  and  I  found  with  them  Miss  Harriet 
Bowdler  and  Captain  Frodsham.  I  negotiated  matters  with  all  the  address 
in  my  power,  and  softened  Mrs.  Byron's  haughty  permission  into  a  very 
civil  invitation,  which  I  hoped  would  occasion  an  agreeable  meeting.  Capt. 
Frodsham  is  a  very  sensible,  well-bred  and  pleasing  young  man :  he  returned 
me  many  thanks  for  my  interference,  and  said  he  would  wait  upon  Mrs. 
Byron  very  speedily. 

We  made  a  long  visit  here,  as  the  people  were  mighty  likeable,  and  then 
Miss  Harriet  Bowdler,  Miss  Leigh,  and  Captain  Frodsham  accompcmied  us 
to  the  Parade,  t.  e.  home. 

In  the  evening  we  all  went  to  Mrs.  Cholmley's  where  we  met  Mr.  Poyutz, 
and  were,  as  usual  at  that  house,  sociable,  cheerful,  and  easy. 

Tuesday.— This  morning,  by  appointment,  we  met  a  party  at  the  pump- 
room,  thence  to  proceed  to  Spring  Gardens,  to  a  public  breakfast.  The 
folks,  however,  were  not  to  their  time,  and  we  sallied  forth  only  with  the 
addition  of  Miss  Weston  and  Miss  Byron. 

As  soon  as  we  entered  the  gardens,  Aug^iista,  who  had  hold  of  my  arm, 
called  out,  **  Ah  there's  the  man  I  danced  with  at  the  ball !  and  he  plagued 
me  to  death,  asking  me  if  I  liked  this,  and  that,  and  the  other,  and,  when 
I  said  ^  No,'  he  asked  me  what  I  did  like  t  So,  I  suppose  he  thought  me 
a  (bol,  and  so,  indeed,  I  am  !  only  you  are  so  good  to  me  that  I  wrote  my 
sister  Sophy  word  you  had  almost  made  me  quite  vain ;  and  she  wrote  to 
me  t'other  day  a  private  letter,  and  told  me  how  glad  she  was  you  were 
come  back,  for,  indeed,  I  had  written  her  word  I  should  be  quite  sick  of  my 
life  here,  if  it  was  not  for  sometimes  seeing  you." 

The  gentleman  to  whom  she  pointed  presently  made  up  to  us,  and  I 
found  he  was  Captain  Bouchier,  the  same  who  had  rattled  away  at  Mr. 
Whalley's.  He  instantly  joined  Miss  Weston  and  consequently  our  party, 
and  was  in  the  same  style  of  flighty  raillery  as  before.  He  seems  to  have 
a  very  good  understanding,  and  very  quick  parts,  but  he  is  rather  too 
conscious  of  both :  however,  he  was  really  very  entertaining,  and  as  he 
abided  wholly  by  Miss  Weston,  whose  delicacy  gave  way  to  gaiety  and  flash, 
whether  she  would  or  not,  I  was  very  glad  that  he  made  one  among  us. 

The  rest  of  the  company  soon  came,  and  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whalley, 
Mn.  Lambert,  Mrs.  Aubrey,  Colonel  Campbell,  an  old  officer,  an  old 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Thrale,  and  some  others,  both  male  and  female,  whose 
names  I  know  not. 

We  all  sat  in  one  box,  but  we  had  three  tea-makers.  Miss  Weston  pre- 
sided at  that  to  which  I  belonged,  and  Augusta,  Captain  Bouchier,  and  her- 
self, were  of  our  set.  And  gay  enough  we  were,  for  the  careless  rattle  of 
Captain  Bouchier,  which  paid  no  regard  to  the' daintiness  of  Miss  Weston, 
OMule  her  obliged,  in  her  own  defence,  to  abate  her  finery,  and  laugh,  and 
rally,  and  rail  in  her  turn.  But,  at  last,  I  really  began  to  fear  that  this 
ligjbty  officer  would  bring  on  a  serious-  quarrel,  for,  among  other  subjects 
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he  was  sporting,  he  unfortunately  started  that  of  the  Bath  Elaston  vase, 
which  he  ridiculed  without  mercy,  and  yet,  according  to  all  I  have  heard  of 
it,  without  any  injustice ;  but  Mrs.  Whalley,  who  overheard  him,  was  quite 
irritated  with  him.  Sir  John  and  Lady  Miller  are  her  friends,  and  she 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  vindicate  even  this  vain  folly  which  she 
did  weakly  and  warmly,  while  Captain  Bouchier  only  laughed  and  ridiculed 
them  the  more.  Mrs.  Whalley  then  coloured,  and  grew  quite  enraged, 
reasoning  upon  the  wickedness  of  laughing  at  her  good  friends,  and  talking 
of  generosity  and  sentiment.  Meanwhile,  he  scampered  from  side  to  side, 
to  avoid  her  ;  laughed,  shouted,  and  tried  every  way  of  braving  it  out ;  but 
was  compelled  at  last  to  be  serious,  and  enter  into  a  solemn  defence  of  his 
intentions,  which  were,  he  sciid,  to  ridicule  the  vase,  not  the  Millers. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  Mrs.  Lambert's ;  but  of  that  visit,  in  which  I 
made  a  very  extraordinary  new  acquaintance,  in  my  next  packet,  for  this 
will  not  hold  the  account. 

Wednesday. — ^To  go  on  with  Mrs.  Lambert.  The  party  was  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Vanbrugh — the  former  a  good  sort  of  man — the  latter.  Captain 
Bouchier  says,  reckons  herself  a  woman  of  humour,  but  she  kept  it  pro- 
digious snug  ;  Lord  Huntingdon,  a  very  deaf  old  lord  ;  Sir  Robert  Pigot,  a 
very  thin  old  baronet ;  Mr.  Tyson,  a  very  civil  master  of  the  ceremonies  ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  White,  a  very  insignificant  couple ;   Sir  James  C— ,  a 

bawling  old  man ;  two  Misses  C ,  a  pair  of  tonish  misses ;  Mrs.  and 

Miss  Byron ;  Miss  W ,  and  certain  others  I  knew  nothing  of. 

Augusta  Byron,  according  to  custom,  had  entered,  into  conversation  with 

me,  and  we  were  talking  about  her  sisters,  and  her  afiairs,  when  Mr.  E 

(whose  name  I  forgot  to  mention),  came  to  inform  me  that  Mrs.  Lambert 
begged  to  speak  to  me.  She  was  upon  a  sofa  with  Miss  W— ,  who,  it 
seemed,  desired  much  to  be  introduced  to  me,  and  so  I  took  a  chair  facing 
them. 

Miss  W is  young  and  pleasing  in  her  appearance,  not  pretty,  but 

agreeable  in  her  face,  and  soft,  gentle,  and  well  bred  in  her  manners.  Our 
conversation,  for  some  time,  was  upon  the  common  Bath  topics  but  when 
Mrs.  Lambert  left  us— called  to  receive  more  company — we  went  insensibly 
into  graver  matters. 

As  I  soon  found,  by  the  looks  and  expressions  of  this  young  lady,  that 
she  was  of  a  peculiar  cast,  I  left  all  choice  of  subject  to  herself,  determined 
quietly  to  follow  as  she  led;  and  very  soon,  and  I  am  sure  I  know  not  how, 
we  had  for  topics  the  follies  and  vices  of  mankind,  and,  indeed,  she  spared 
not  for  lashing  them.  The  women  she  rather  excused  than  defended,  lapng 
to  the  door  of  the  men  their  faults  and  imperfections ;  but  the  men,  she 
said  were  all  bad — all,  in  one  word,  and  without  exception,  sensualists ! 

I  stared  much  at  a  severity  of  speech  for  which  her  softness  of  manner 
had  so  ill  prepared  me ;  and  she  perceiving  my  surprise,  said, 

"  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  apologize  for  speaking  my  opinion  to  you — ^you, 
who  have  so  just  and  so  uncommon  a  knowledge  of  human  nature.  I  have 
long  wished  ardently  to  have  the  honour  of  conversing  with  you ;  but 
your  party  has,  altogether,  been  regarded  as  so  formidable,  that  I  have  not 
had  courage  to  approach  it." 

I  made — as  what  could  I  do  else  ? — disqualifying  speeches,  and  she  then 
led  to  discoursing  of  happiness  and  misery :  the  latter  she  held  to  be  the 
invariable  lot  •f  us  all ;  and  "  one  word,"  she  added,  "  we  have  in  our 
language,  and  in  all  others,  for  which  there  is  never  any  essential  necessity, 
and  that  is — pleasure  T^  And  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  spoke. 

"  How  you  amaze  me !"  cried  I ;  "  I  have  met  with  misanthropes  before, 
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but  never  with  so  complete  a  one ;  and  I  can  hardly  think  I  hear  right 
when  I  see  how  young  you  are  !'' 

She  then,  in  rather  indirect  terms,  gave  me  to  understand  that  she  was 
miserahle  at  home,  and  in  very  direct  terms,  that  she  was  wretched  abroad  ; 
and  openly  said,  that  to  affliction  she  was  bom,  and  in  affliction  she  must 
die,  for  that  the  world  was  so  vilely  formed  as  to  render  happiness  impos- 
sible for  its  inhabitants. 

There  was  something  in  this  freedom  of  repining  that  I  could  by  no 
means  approve,  and,  as  I  found  by  all  her  manner  that  she  had  a  disposition 
to  even  respect  whatever  I  said,  I  now  grew  very  serious,  and  frankly  told 
her  that  I  could  not  think  it  consistent  with  either  truth  or  religion  to  cherish 
such  notions. 

**  One  thing,''  answered  she,  ^*  there  is,  which  I  believe  might  make  me 
happy,  but  for  that  I  have  no  inclination :  it  is  an  amorous  disposition ;  but 
that  I  do  not  possess.     I  can  make  myself  no  happiness  by  intrigue." 

*^  I  hope  not,  indeed !"  cried  I,  almost  confounded  by  her  extraordinary 
notions  and  speeches ;  ^^  but,  surely,  there  are  worthier  subjects  of  happi- 
ness attainable." 

**  Noj  1  believe  there  are  not,  and  the  reason  the  men  are  happier  than 
us,  18  because  they  are  more  sensual !" 

^  I  would  not  think  such  thoughts,"  cried  I,  clasping  my  hands  with  an 
involuntary  vehemence,  "  for  worlds !" 

The  Misses  C  ■       then  interrupted  us,  and  seated  themselves  next  to 

08 ;  but  Miss  W paid  them  little  attention  at  first,  and  soon  afler  none 

at  all ;  but,  in  a  low  voice,  continued  her  discourse  with  me,  recurring  to 
the  same  suliject  of  happiness  and  misery,  upon  which,  afler  again  assert- 
ing the  folly  of  ever  hoping  for  the  former,  she  made  this  speech, 

*^  There  may  be,  indeed,  one  moment  of  happiness,  which  must  be  tho 
finding  one  worthy  of  exciting  a  passion  which  one  should  dare  own  to  him- 
self. That  would,  indeed,  be  a  moment  worth  living  for!  but  that  can  never 
happen-—!  am  sore  not  to  me, — the  men  are  so  low,  so  vicious,  so  worth- 
less !    No,  there  is  not  one  such  to  be  found !" 

What  a  strange  girl !  I  could  do  little  more  than  listen  to  her,  from  sur- 
prise at  all  she  sakL 

^  If,  however,"  she  continued,  "  I  had  your  talents  I  could,  bad  as  this 
world  is,  be  happy  in  it.  There  is  nothing,  there  is  nobody  I  envy  like  you. 
With  soch  resources  as  yours  there  can  never  be  ennui  ;  the  mind  may  be 
employed,  and  always  be  gay !     Oh,  if  I  could  write  as  you  write  !" 

**  TVy,"  cried  I,  "  that  is  all  that  is  wanting ;  try,  and  you  will  soon  do 
much  better  things !" 

^  O  no !  I  ham  tried,  but  I  cannot  succeed." 

^  Perhaps  you  are  too  diffident.  But  is  it  possible  you  can  be  serious  in 
80  dreadful  an  assertion  as  that  you  are  never  happy  1  Are  you  sure  that 
some  real  misfortune  would  not  show  you  that  your  present  misery  is  ima- 
ginary f* 

^  I  don't  know,"  answered  she,  looking  down,  **  perhaps  it  is  so, — but  in 
that  case  'tis  a  misery  so  much  the  harder  to  be  cured." 

•*  You  surprise  me  more  and  more,"  cried  I,  "  is  it  possible  you  can  so 
rationally  see  the  disease  of  a  disordered  imagination,  and  yet  allow  it  such 
power  over  your  mind  ?" 

**  Yes,  for  it  is  the  only  source  from  which  I  draw  any  shadow  of  felicity. 
Sometimes  when  in  the  country,  I  give  way  to  my  imagination  for  whole 
days,  and  then  I  forget  the  world  and  its  cares,  and  feel  some  enjoyment  of 
existence." 

16* 
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"Tell  me  what  is  then  your  notion  of  felicity?  Whither  does  your 
castle-building  carry  you  ?" 

"  O,  quite  out  of  the  world — I  know  not  where,  but  I  am  surrounded  with 
sylphs,  and  I  forget  every  thing  besides." 

"  Well,  you  arc  a  most  extraordinary  character,  indeed  ;  I  must  confess 
I  have  seen  nothing  like  you !" 

"  I  hope,  however,  I  shall  find  something  like  myself,  and,  like  the 
magnet  rolling  in  the  dust,  attract  some  metal  as  I  go." 

"  That  you  may  attract  what  you  please,  is  of  all  things  the  most  likely ; 
but  if  you  wait  to  be  happy  for  a  friend  resembling  yourself,  I  shall  na 
longer  wonder  at  your  despondency." 

"  Oh  !"  cried  she,  raising  her  eyes  in  ecstasy,  "  could  I  find  such  a  one ! 
— male  or  female — for  sex  would  be  indifierent  to  me.  With  such  a  one  I 
would  go  to  live  directly*" 

I  half  laughed,  but  was  perplexed  in  my  own  mind  whether  to  be  sad  or 
merry  at  such  a  speech. 

"  But  then,"  she  continued,  "  afler  making,  should  I  lose  such  a  friend,  I 
would  not  survive." 

"  Not  survive  T"  repeated  I,  "  what  can  you  mean  ?" 

She  looked  down,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Surely  you  cannot  mean,"  said  I,  very  gravely  indeed, "  to  put  a  violent 
end  to  your  life  ?" 

"  I  should  not,"  said  she,  again  looking  up,  "  hesitate  a  moment." 

I  was  quite  thunderstruck,  and  for  some  time  could  not  say  a  word ;  but 
when  I  did  speak,  it  was  in  a  style  of  exhortation  so  serious  and  earnest,  I 
am  ashamed  to  write  it  to  you,  lest  you  should  think  it  too  much. 

She  gave  me  an  attention  that  was  even  respectful,  but  when  I  ui^ed  her 
to  tell  me  by  what  right  she  thought  herself  entitled  to  rush  unlicensed  on 
eternity,  she  said,  "  By  the  right  of  believing  I  shall  be  extinct." 

I  really  felt  horror-struck. 

"  Where,  for  Heaven's  sake,"  I  cried,  "  where  have  you  picked  up  such 
dreadful  reasoning  ?" 

"  In  Hume,"  said  she  ;  "  I  have  read  his  Essays  repeatedly." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  find  they  have  power  to  do  so  much  mischief,  you  should 
not  have  read  them,  at  least  till  a  man  equal  to  Hume  in  abilities  had 
answered  him.     Have  you  read  any  more  infidel  writers  ?" 

"  Yes,  Bolingbroke,  the  divinest  of  all  writers." 

"  And  do  you  read  nothing  upon  the  right  side  ?" 

"  Yes,  the  Bible,  till  I  was  sick  to  death  of  it,  every  Sunday  evening  to  my 
mother." 

"  Have  you  read  Beattie  on  the  Immutability  of  Truth  1" 

"  No." 

"  Give  me  leave  then  to  recommend  it  to  you.  Afler  Hume's  Elssays 
you  ought  to  read  it.  And  even  for  lighter  reading,  if  you  were  to  look  at 
Mason's  *  Elegy  on  L#ady  Coventry,'  it  might  be  of  no  disservice  to  you." 

And  then  I  could  not  forbear  repeating  to  her  from  that  beautiful  poem. 

Know,  vain  sceptics,  know  th^  Almighty  Mind 

That  breathed  on  man  a  portion  or  His  fire. 
Bade  his  free  soul,  by  earth  nor  time  confin'd. 

To  Heaven,  to  immortality,  aspire  ! 

Nor  shall  the  pile  of  hope  His  mercy  reared 

By  vain  philosophy  be  e*er  destroyed ; 
Eternity — by  all,  or  wished,  or  fear'*d, 

Shall  be  by  all,  or  sufiered— or  enjoyed  ! 
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Tliis  was  the  chief  of  oor  oon¥ersationY  which  indeed  made  an  impies* 
sion  upon  me  I  shall  not  easily  get  lid  oC  A  3roiii^  and  agreeable  infidel 
is  even  a  shocking  sight,  and  with  her  romantic,  flighty,  and  unguarded 
turn  of  mind,  what  ooidd  happen  to  her  that  could  giye  surprise  ! 

Poor  misguided  girl !  I  heartily  indeed  wish  she  was  in  good  hands. 
She  is  in  a  very  dangerous  situation,  with  ideas  so  loose  of  religion,  and  so 
enthusiastic  of  lore.  What,  indeed,  is  there  to  restrain  an  infidel,  who  has 
no  belief  in  a  future  state,  firom  sin  and  evil  of  any  sort  ? 

Before  we  left  Mrs.  Lambert,  Mrs.  Byron  took  me  aside  to  b^  I  would 
go  and  make  her  peace  with  Captain  Frodsham.  Droll  enough  to  haye  the 
tables  so  turned.  She  feared,  she  said,  shat  she  had  ofiended  him  by  cer- 
tain unfortunate  reflections  she  had  inadvertently  cast  upon  some  officers  to 
whom  he  was  related.  The  particulars  would  but  tire  you  ;  but  I  readily 
undertone  the  commission,  and  assured  her  I  was  certain  such  condesoen- 
sicm  on  her  part  would  make  the  captain  all  her  own. 

Augusta,  with  her  usual  sweetness,  lamented  seeing  so  little  of  me,  as 
Miss  W  had  occupied  me  solely  ;  but  said  she  did  not  wonder,  and  had 
no  right  to  complain,  as  she  wished  to  do  the  same.  She  is,  indeed,  quite 
romantic  in  her  partiality. 

Thussdat. — In  the  rooming  I  walked  to  the  Belvidere,  to  execute  my 
commission.  Captain  Frodsham  I  met  at  Mrs.  Leigh's,  and  began  my 
treaty  of  peace,  but  soon  found  he  had  taken  no  oflence,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary had  been  much  charmed  with  Mrs.  Byron's  conversation  and  vivacity. 
I  had  therefore  soon  done,  and  having  spent  an  hour  with  them  very  agree- 
ably, I  proceeded  to  Mrs.  Byron,  to  tell  her  the  success  of  the  negotiation. 
Augusta  walked  back  with  me,  but  on  the  South  Parade  we  met  Miss  C  , 
who  joined  me,  and  then  the  bashful  Augusta  would  not  go  another  step,  but 
hastily  shook  my  hand  and  ran  away. 

At  night,  however,  we  met  again,  as  we  had  a  party  at  home,  consisting 
of  the  Byrons,  Dean  of  Ossory,  Mrs.  and  Charlotte  Lewis,  Mrs.  Lambert, 
and  Dr.  Finch. 

Dr.  Finch  is  a  tall,  large,  rather  handsome,  smiling,  and  self-complacent 
clergjnnan.  He  talked  very  much  of  an  old  lady  here  aged  90,  who  was 
very  agreeable,  and  upon  inquiry  I  found  she  was  Mrs.  Ord's  mother,  Mrs. 
Dellingham.  I  could  not  forbear  wishing  to  see  her,  and  then  Dr.  Finch, 
who  lodges  in  the  same  house  with  her,  was  very  pressing  to  introduce  me 
to  her.  I  could  not  agree  to  so  abrupt  an  intrusion,  but  I  did  not  object  to 
his  making  overtures  for  such  a  meeting,  as  my  aflection  and  respect  for 
Mrs.  Ord  made  me  extremely  wish  to  see  her  mother. 

FsiDAT. — ^Early  this  morning  I  received  my  Susan's  second  packet  of 
this  second  Bath  journey.  The  remaining  account  of  the  miserere  concert 
is  very  entertaining,  and  Rauzzini's  badinage  diverted  me  much. 

I  have  nobody  to  tell  you  of  here  that  you  care  a  fig  for,  l)ut  not  caring, 
you  may  sometimes  have  a  chance  of  being  diverted, — so  on  I  go. 

This  morning  by  appointment  I  was  to  breakfast  with  Miss  Leigh.  Just 
as  I  came  to  the  pump-room,  I  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cholmley.  The  latter 
abode  hands  with  me,  and  said  she  should  leave  Bath  in  a  day  or  two.  I 
was  very  sorry  for  it,  as  she  is  a  real  loss  to  me.  On  then  I  posted,  and 
presently  before  me  I  perceived  Iiord  Mulgrave.  As  I  was  rather  hurried, 
I  meant  to  take  an  adroit  turn  to  pass  him,  but  he  was  in  a  frisky  humour, 
and  danced  before  me  from  side  to  side  to  stop  me,  saying,  **  Why  where 
DOW,  where  are  you  posting  so  fast  ?" 

I  then  halted,  and  we  talked  a  little  talk  of  the  Thrales,  of  the  weather,  dsc, 
and  then  finding  he  was  at  his  old  trick  of  standing  still  before  me,  without 
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seeming  to  have  any  intention  we  should  separate,  though  I  did  not  find  he 
had  any  thing  more  to  say,  I  rather  abruptly  wished  him  good  morning  and 
whisked  oflf. 

I  had,  however,  only  gone  another  street  ere  I  again  encountered  him, 
and  then  we  both  laughed,  and  he  walked  on  with  me.  He  himself  lives  at 
the  Belvidere,  and  very  good-humouredly  made  my  pace  his,  and  chatted 
with  me  all  the  way,  till  I  stopped  at  Mrs.  Leigh^s.  Our  con&bulation 
however  was  all  about  Bath  matters  and  people,  and  therefore  will  not  bear 
writing,  though  I  assure  you  it  was  pretty  enough,  and  of  half  a  mOe^s 
length. 

At  the  Leighs'  I  found  Harriet  Bowdler,  and  passed  the  morning  very 
comfortably. 

In  the  evening  was  the  last  ball  expected  to  be  at  Bath  this  season,  and 
therefore  knowing  we  could  go  to  no  other,  it  was  settled  we  should  go  to 
this.  Of  our  party  were  Mrs.  Byron  and  Augusta,  Miss  Philips,  and  Char- 
lotte Lewis. 

Mrs.  B3rron  was  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room  by  Mr.  Tyson, 
•  L^*'.  because  she  is  honourable,  and  her  daughter  next  to  her ;  I,  of  course,  the 

lowest  of  our  party  ;  but  the  moment  Mr.  Tyson  had  arranged  us,  Augusta 
arose,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  her  but  taking  a  seat  not  only  next  to  but 
below  me ;  nor  could  I  for  my  life  get  the  better  of  the  affectionate  humility 
with  which  she  quite  supplicated  me  to  be  content.  She  was  soon  after 
fdlowed  by  Captain  Brisbane,  a  young  officer  who  had  met  her  in  Spring 
Grardens,  and  seemed  much  struck  wiUi  her,  and  was  now  presented  to  her 
by  Mr.  Tyson  for  her  partner. 

Captain  Brisbane  is  a  very  pretty  sort  of  young  man,  but  did  not  much 
enliven  us.  Soon  after  I  perceived  Captain  Bouchier,  who,  after  talking 
some  time  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  various  parties,  made  up  to  us,  and  upon 
Augusta's  being  called  upon  to  dance  a  minuet,  took  her  place,  and  began 
a  very  lively  sort  of  chit-chat. 

I  had,  however,  no  small  difficulty  to  keep  him  from  abusing  my  fnend 
Augusta.  He  had  once  danced  with  her,  and  their  commerce  had  not  been 
much  to  her  advantage.  I  defended  her  upon  the  score  of  her  amiable  sim- 
plicity and  unaffected  ingenuousness,  but  I  could  not  have  the  courage  to 
contradict  him  when  he  said  he  had  no  notion  she  was  very  brilliant  by  the 
conversation  he  had  with  her.  Augusta,  indeed,  is  nothing  less  than  bril- 
liant: but  she  is  natural,  artless,  and  very  affectionate.  Just  before  she 
went  to  dance  her  minuet,  upon  my  admiring  her  bouquet,  which  was  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  room,  she  tore  from  it  the  only  two  moss  roses  in  it, 
and  so  spoilt  it  all  before  her  exhibition,  merely  that  I  might  have  the  best 
of  it. 

Country  dances  were  now  preparing,  and  after  a  little  further  chat. 
Captain  Bouchier  asked  me  for  the  honour  of  my  hand,  but  I  had  prevwusly 
resolved  not  to  dance,  and  therefore  declined  his  oflfer.  But  he  took,  of  the 
sudden,  a  fancy  to  prate  with  me,  and  therefore  budged  not  after  the  refusal. 

He  told  me  this  was  the  worst  ball  for  company  there  had  been  the  whole 
season  ;  and,  with  a  wicked  laugh  that  was  too  significant  to  be  misunder- 
stoodf  said,  '*And,  as  you  have  been  to  no  other,  perhaps  you  will  give  this 
for  a  specimen  of  a  Bath  ball  I" 

He  told  me  he  had  very  lately  met  with  Hannah  More,  and  then  men- 
tioned Mrs.  Montagu  and  Mrs.  Carter,  whence  he  took  occasion  to  say  most 
high  and  fine  things  of  the  ladies  of  the  present  age, — ^their  writings,  and 
talents ;  and  I  soon  found  he  had  no  small  reverence  for  us  blue-stock- 
ings. 
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About  this  time  Charlotte,  who  had  confessedly  dressed  herself  for 
dancing,  but  whose  pretty  face  had  by  some  means  been  overlooked, 
drawled  towards  us,  and  asked  me  why  I  did  not  dance  ? 

**  I  never  intended  it,**  said  I ;  "  but  I  hoped  to  have  seen  you." 

"  No,"  said  she,  yawning,  "  no  more  shall  I, — I  don't  choose  it." 

"  Don't  you  ?"  said  Captain  Bouchier,  drily,  "  why  not  ?" 

"  Why,  because  I  don't  like  it." 

**  O  fie !"  cried  he ;  "  consider  how  cruel  that  is." 

"  I  must  consider  myself,"  said  she,  pertly ;  "  for  I  don't  choose  to  heat 
myself  this  hot  weather." 

Just  then  a  young  man  came  forward,  and  requested  her  hand.  She 
coloured,  looked  excessively  silly,  and  walked  off  with  him  to  join  the 
dancers. 

When,  between  the  dances,  she  came  our  way,  he  plagued  her,  d  la  Sir 
Clenoent. 

"Well,"  cried  he,  **so  you  have  been  dancing  this  hot  night !  I  thought 
you  would  have  considered  yourself  better  ?"  ^ 

"Oh,"  said  she,  I  could  not  help  it — I  had  much  rather  not; — ^it  was  r^\ 

quite  disagreeable  to  me."  *' 

"  No,  no, — pardon  me  there !"  said  he,  maliciously ;  "  I  saw  pleasure 
dance  first  in  your  eyes ;  I  never  saw  you  look  more  delighted :  you  were 
quite  the  queen  of  smiles  !" 

She  looked  as  if  she  could  have  killed  him  ;  and  yet,  from  giddiness  and 
good-humour,  was  compelled  to  join  in  the  laugh. 

After  this  we  went  to  tea.  When  that  was  over,  and  we  all  returned  to 
the  ball-room,  Captain  Bouchier  followed  me,  and  again  took  a  seat  next 
mine,  which  he  kept,  without  once  moving,  the  whole  night. 

He  again  applied  to  me  to  dance,  but  1  was  more  steady  than  Charlotte ; 
and  he  was  called  upon,  and  reproached  by  Captain  Brisbane  and  others  for 
sitting  still  when  there  were  so  few  dancers ;  but  he  told  them  ho  could  not 
endure  being  pressed  into  the  service,  or  serving  at  all  under  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies. 

Well,  I  have  no  more  time  for  particulars,  though  we  had  much  more 
converse;  for  so  it  happened  that  we  talked  all  the  evening  almost  to- 
gether, as  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Mrs.  Byron  were  engaged  with  each  other:  Miss 
Thrale,  who  dki  not  dance,  was  fairly  jockeyed  out  of  her  place  next  me  by 
Captain  Bouchier,  and  the  other  young  ladies  were  with  their  partners. 

Before  we  broke  up,  this  captain  asked  me  if  I  should  be  at  the  play 
next  night  ? — **  Yes,"  I  could  not  but  say,  as  we  had  had  places  taken  some 
time ;  but  I  did  not  half  like  it,  for  his  manner  of  asking  plainly  implied, 
**  If  ytw  go,  why  I  will !" 

When  we  made  our  exit,  he  saw  me  safe  out  of  the  rooms,  with  as  much 
attention  as  if  we  had  actually  been  partners.  As  we  were  near  home  we 
did  not  get  into  chairs ;  and  Mr.  Travell  joined  us  in  our  walk. 

"  Why,  what  a  flirtation  !"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale ;  "  why,  Bumey,  this  is  a 
man  of  taste !— Pray,  Mr.  Travell,  will  it  do  ?     What  has  he  ?" 

^  Twenty  thousand  pounds,  ma'am,"  answered  the  beau. 

"  O  ho !  has  he  so  ?— Well,  well,  we'll  think  of  it." 

Finding  her  so  facetious,  I  determined  not  to  acquaint  her  with  the  query 
concerning  the  play,  knowing  that,  if  I  did,  and  he  appeared  there,  she 
would  be  outrageous  in  merriment.  She  is  a  most  dear  creature,  but 
never  restrains  her  tongue  in  any  thing,  nor  indeed,  any  of  her  feelings  :— 
she  laughs,  cries,  scolds,  sports,  reasons,  makes  fun, — does  every  thing  she 
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has  an  inclination  to  do,  without  any  study  of  prudence,  or  thought  of 
hlame ;  and  pure  and  artless  as  is  this  character,  it  oflen  draws  hoth  her- 
self and  others  into  scrapes,  which  a  little  discretion  would  avoid. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

1780. 

Bath  Diary  resumed — A  Dinner-party — ^Raillery — ^Flirtation — ^Tbe  Bath  Theatre— Bath 
Acton — ^The  Abbey  Church—Garrick  and  Quin — Monun|r  Calk — Curioai^ — ^The 
Dean  of  Ossory — Beau  Travell — Family  Quarrels — ^An  Oddijhr — Bath  Eaaton — Female 
Admiration — Miss  Bowdler — ^A  Female  Sceptic — A  Baby  Qritic — Lord  Greorge  Gor- 
don— ^The  No  Popery  Riots— Danger  of  Mr.  Thrale  from  the  Riots — ^Precipitate 
Retreat — Letters  from  Miss  Bumey — ^Public  Excitement — ^Riots  at  Bath — Salisbury — 
Mr.  Thrale*s  House  Attacked— Letters  from  Dr.  Burney — and  Mrs.  Thrale — Descrip- 
tion  of  the  Riots — Brighton  Society — Conclusion  of  the  Riots — ^Letters  fii>m  Mias 
Bumey — Pacchierotti — A  Dinner-party  at  Dr.  Burney*s — Lord  Sandwich— Captain 
Cook's  Journal — Letter  from  Mrs.  Thrale — Brighton  Society — Grub  Street — Mies 
Bumey  to  Mrs.  Thrale— Dangerous  Times — A  Dinner-party  at  Dr.  Bnraey'a-— A  Viait 
to  Dr.  Johnson — Miss  Bumey  and  Dr.  Johnson  in  Grub  Street — Son  of  Edmund 
Burke — A  Female  Rattle — Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets — Streatham  Diary  Resumed 
— Brighton — Lady  Hesketh — Lady  Shelley — A  Juvenile  Musician — Dangerous  IIlaeM 
of  Mr.  Thrale — Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Murphy — Lady  Ladd — Lettera  Sheridan*s 
"•  Ckitio**— •"  Evelina"  in  the  Bodleian  Library— Promotion— Oiit-chat 

JuiTE. — I  feel  myself  inclined,  my  dearest  Susy,  to  do  nothing  now  hut 
write  to  you ;  and  so  many  packets  do  I  owe  you,  that  le  devoir  here  joins 
rinclination. 

I  left  off  with  Friday's  ball. 

Saturday  morning  I  spent  in  visiting, — when  I  took  leave  of  the 
Cholmleys,  called  on  the  Lewis's,  Kynaston,  Weston,  Whalley,  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert and  the  Bowdlers. 

At  dinner  we  had  Mrs.  Lambert  and  Colonel  Campbell.  All  the  dis- 
course was  upon  Augusta  Byron^s  having  made  a  conquest  of  Captain 
Brisbane,  and  the  match  was  soon  concluded  upon, — at  least,  they  all 
allowed  it  would  be  decided  this  night,  when  she  was  to  go  with  us  to  the 
play  ;  and  if  Captain  Brisbane  was  there,  why  then  he  was  in  far  ity  and 
the  thing  was  done. 

Well — ^Augusta  came  at  the  usual  time ;  Colonel  Campbell  took  leave, 
but  Mrs.  Lambert  accompanied  us  to  the  play :  and,  in  the  lobby,  the  first 
object  we  saw  was  Captain  Brisbane.  He  immediately  advanced  to  us, 
and,  joining  our  party,  followed  us  into  our  box. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  wickedness  of  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Mrs.  Lambert ; 
they  smiled  at  each  other  with  such  significance  !  Fortunately,  however, 
Augusta  did  not  observe  them. 

Well,  we  took  our  seats,  and  Captain  Brisbane,  by  getting  into  the  next 
box,  on  a  line  with  ours,  placed  himself  next  to  Augusta :  but,  hardly  had 
Mrs.  T.  and  L.  composed  their  faces,  ere  I  heard  the  box-door  open.  Every 
one  looked  round  but  me,  and  I  had  reasons  for  avoiding  such  a  curiosity, — 
reasons  well  enough  founded,  for  instantly  grins,  broader  than  before,  widened 
the  mouths  of  the  two  married  ladies,  while  even  Miss  Thrale  began  a  titter 
that  half  choked  her,  and  Augusta  nodding  to  me  with  an  arch  smirk, 
said,  "  Miss  Burney,  I  wish  you  joy !" 

To  be  sure  I  could  have  no  doubt  who  entered,  but,  very  innocently,  I 
demanded  of  them  all  the  cause  of  their  mirth.     They  scrupled  not  explain- 
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ing  themselyes  ;  and  I  found  my  caution,  in  not  mentioning  the  query  that 
haid  been  put  to  me,  availed  me  nothing,  for  the  captain  was  already  a 
marked  man  in  my  service ! 

He  placed  himself  exactly  behind  me,  but  very  quietly  and  silently,  and 
did  not,  for  some  minutes,  speak  to  me ;  afterwards,  however,  he  did  a 
little,— except  when  my  favourite,  Mr.  Lee,  who  acted  old  Nerval,  in 
*■  Douglas,^  was  on  the  stage,  and  then  he  was  strictly  silent.  I  am  in  no  cue 
to  write  our  discourse ;  but  it  was  pleasant  and  entertaining  enough  at  the 
time,  and  his  observations  upon  the  play  and  the  players  were  lively  and 
comical.  But  I  was  prodigiously  worried  by  my  own  party,  who  took 
every  oj^rtunity  to  inquire  how  I  was  entertained,  and  so  forth, — and  to 
sni^ier. 

Two  young  ladies,  who  seemed  about  eighteen,  and  sat  above  us,  were 
80  much  shocked  by  the  death  of  Douglas,  that  they  both  burst  into  a  loud 
fit  of  roaring,  like  little  children, — ^and  sobbed  on,  afterwards,  for  almost 
half  the  faioe !  I  was  quite  astonished  ;  and  Miss  Weston  complained  that 
they  reaUy  disturbed  her  sorrows;  but  Captain  Bouchier  was  highly 
diverted,  and  went  to  give  them  comfort,  as  if  they  Jiad  been  babies,  telling 
them  it  was  all  over,  and  that  they  need  not  cry  any  more. 

Sunday. — In  the  morning,  after  church-time,  I  spent  an  hour  or  two 
looking  over  the  abbey-church,  and  reading  epitaphs, — among  which, 
Grarrick's  on  Quin  was  much  the  best.  There  is  a  monument  erected,  also, 
for  Sarah  Fielding,  who  wrote  "  David  Simple,"  by  Dr.  Hoadley.        , 

Wfll  any  future  doctor  do  as  much  by  me  1 

In  the  afternoon,  I  called  upon  the  Leighs,  to  take  leave,  as  they  were 
going  from  Bath  next  day.  Mrs.  Leigh  was  out,  but  her  daughter  kept  me 
to  the  last  minute  another  engagement  would  allow,  and  then  took  quite  a 
kind  and  friendly  farewell.  She  is  really  so  sensible,  so  well-bred,  and  so 
engaging,  that  I  shall  always  be  very  happy  to  meet  with  her.  I  gave  our 
direction,  and  she  promised  to  make  use  of  it. 

From  her  I  went  to  Mrs.  Byron's,  where  the  Thrales  were  already,  and 
a  large  party :  Lord  Mulgrave,  Mrs.  Vanbrugh,  Mrs.  Lambert,  Captabs 
Brisbane  and  Frodsham,  ^au  Travell,  Mr.  Tyson,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Wyndham, 
brother  to  Lord  Egremont,  and  Mr.  Chadwick. 

Though  the  party  was  so  good,  I  have  not  a  word  to  write  concerning  it, 
for  I  only  conversed  with  Augusta,  and  on  her  account.  Captain  Brisbane  ; 
and  though  she  is  a  very  sweet  girl,  she  is  not,  as  Captain  Bouchier  said, 
very  brilliant,  and  therefore  I  should  not  dazzle  you  with  much  wit  in  re- 
cording oar  speeches. 

MoKDAT. — ^Aj  breakfast,  Mrs.  Thrale  said, 

••  Ah,  you  never  tell  me  your  love-secrets,  but  I  could  tell  you  one  if  I 
cho0e  it  r 

This  produced  entreaties — and  entreaties  thus  much  further — 

**  Why,  I  know  very  well  who  is  in  love  with  Fanny  Bumey !" 

I  told  her  that  was  more  than  I  did,  but  owned  it  was  not  difficult  to  me 
to  guess  who  she  meant,  though  I  could  not  tell  what. 

•*  Captain  Bouchier,"  said  she.  "  But  you  did  not  tell  me  so,  nor  he 
either ;  I  had  it  from  Mr.  Tyson,  our  master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  told 
me  you  made  a  conquest  of  him  at  the  ball ;  and  he  knows  these  matters 
pretty  well ;  'tis  his  trade  to  know  them." 

*'  Welladay !"  quoth  I—**  'tis  unlucky  we  did  not  meet  a  little  sooner, 
for  this  very  day  he  is  ordered  away  with  his  troop  into  Norfolk." 

After  breakfast,  Fanny  Bowdler  called  upon  me,  and  we  were  titC'd-Ute 
all  the  morning.    She  is  an  extraordinary  good  tite-d4£tey  and  I  did  not  think 
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her  the  less  agreeable,  I  suppose,  for  telling  me  that  Mrs.  Carter  has  con- 
descended to  speak  of  me  in  very  flattering  terms  since  our  meeting. 

She  told  me  also  that  Miss  Leigh  is  soon  to  be  married  to  Captain  Prod- 
sham.  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  as  they  seem  very  deserving  of  each  other,  and 
will  make  a  most  agreeable  and  sensible  pair. 

In  the  evening  we  were  at  the  Vanbrughs',  where  we  met  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and 

Miss  6 ,  all  three  mighty  tonish  folks :  the  Mr.  in  a  common  and  heavy 

way,  the  Mrs.  in  an  insolent,  overbearing  way,  and  the  Miss  in  a  shy,  proud, 
stiff  way.  Also  the  good-humoured  Dr.  Maningham,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss 
ditto,  of  no  characters  apparent ;  Miss  Jones,  an  ugly,  sensible,  reserved 
woman ;  her  father — I  know  not  what ;  Mr.  Tom  Pitt,  a  prosing,  conceited 
man  of  fashion,  and  sense  to  boot ;  Mrs.  Lambert,  Mrs.  Byron,  and  some 
others  I  know  not. 

All  the  early  part  of  the  evening  Miss  Thrale  and  I  sat  together ;  but 
afterwards  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  was  at  another  part  of  the  room,  called  me 
over,  and  said, 

*'  Come,  Miss  Burney,  come  and  tell  Mrs.  Lambert  about  these  green 
rails  at  Clifton." 

And  so  saying,  she  gave  me  her  seat,  which  was  between  Mrs*  Lambert 
and  Mrs.  Byron,  and  walked  away  to  other  folks. 

I  found  they  had  been  laughing  about  some  house  upon  Clifton  Hill  with 
green  rails,  which  Mrs.  Lambert  vowed  was  Mrs.  BeaumofU%  and  said  she 
was  sure  I  must  have  meant  it  should  seem  such :  and  a  sportively  compli- 
mentary conversation  took  place,  and  lasted  till  Mrs.  G ,  having  cut  out 

at  cards,  with  an  air  of  tonish  stateliness  approached  us,  and  seating  herself 
by  Mrs.  Lambert,  and  nearly  opposite  to  me,  fixed  her  eyes  on  my  face,  and 
examined  it  with  a  superb  dignity  of  assurance  that  made  me  hardly  know 
what  I  said,  in  my  emswers  to  Mrs.  Lambert  and  Mrs.  Byron. 

Having  looked  in  silence  till  she  was  tired,  in  which  I  must  own  1  felt 
some  sympathy,  she  whispered  Mrs.  Lambert, 

"  Is  that  Miss  Burney  ?" 

"  Yes,"  rewhispered  Mrs.  Lambert ;  "  shall  I  introduce  her  to  you.  " 

"  No,  no,"  answered  she,  "  I  can  do  that  well  enough." 

This,  though  all  in  very  low  voices,  I  was  too  near  not  to  hear ;  and  I 
began  to  feel  monstrous  glumpy  upon  this  last  speech,  which  indeed  was 
impertinent  enough. 

Soon  after  this  high  lady  said, 

**  Were  you  ever  in  Bath  before.  Miss  Burney  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  I  replied,  very  drily ;  and  to  show  how  little  I  should 
stoop  the  lower  for  her  airs,  I  instantly  went  on  talking  with  Mrs.  Byron, 
without  allowing  her  an  opportunity  for  the  conference  she  seemed  opening. 
Characters  of  this  sort  always  make  me  as  proud  as  they  are  themselves, 
while  the  avidity  with  which  Mrs.  Byron  honours,  and  the  kindness  with 
which  Mrs.  Thrale  delights  me,  make  me  ready  to  kiss  even  the  dust  that 
falls  from  their  feet. 

Having  now,  therefore,  reanimated  my  courage,  I  took  a  fit  of  talking, 
and  made  my  own  part  good,  and  then  I  less  minded  her  busy  eyes,  which 
never  a  moment  spared  me. 

This  lasted  till  Mrs.  Thrale  again  joined  us,  and  sat  down  next  to  Mrs. 
G ,  who,  in  a  few  minutes,  said  to  her  in  a  whisper, 

"  She  is  just  what  I  have  heard — I  like  her  vastly." 

This  quite  amazed  me,  for  her  whisper  was  unavoidably  heard  by  me,  as 
we  all  sat  cheek  by  jowl ;  and  presently  she  repeated  with  yet  more  earnest- 
ness, 

"I  like  her  of  all  things." 
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<^  Yes,  she  is  a  sweet  cieatiife  imieed,'*  susweiul  dt  dear  pi^er 
I  am  sure  1  love  her  dearly." 

Afterwards  she  asked  Blrs.  Tlirale  a  hundied  qop^ioi  coacrnaag  Dr. 
Johnson,  with  an  air  and  an  abruptness  that  proroked  her  to  the  ooaid 
hardly  answer  her ;  and  when  Mrs.  Lambert  again  haled  at  the  gpees  nus, 
Mrs.  G         ,  looking  at  me  with  a  smile  the  soAest  she  oooid 

**  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  *  Efeiina' — I  thmk  it  has  wcrj  great  oient.^ 

And  I  dare  say  she  thought  the  praise  of  Dr.  Jchnsoo  had  never 
half  so  flattering  to  me. 

TwBSDAY  evening  we  spent  at  the  Dean  of  QmoctV.     We  met  mo 
pany  there  but  Dr.  Finch,  who  appointed  the  next  monung  ibr 
me  to  Mrs.  Dellingham,    (N.  B.  I  hope  I  have  wmriniKtd  this  docsor 
married,  otherwise  you  naiy  be  justly  sjid  craefly  alarmed  iar  my 
tion.) 

All  my  afiemooD  was  devoted  to  Charlotte  L ^  whom  wild  giddy 

sense  entertained  me  passing  welL 


OEfeavens!  I  forgot  that  Bean  Travefl  was  there!  and  joit  be^se  we 
went,  he  came  up  to  Charlotte  and  me,  to  upbraid  us  for  taUdag  only  to 
each  othtf  ,  and  then  he  said, 

'^  I  am  sorry.  Miss  Bumey,  that  your  Iriend  Hf**^  Boorhirr  is  ^oae ;  he 
is  ordered  directly  into  No  rfolk.** 

Our  friendship,  I  told  him,  was  quite  long  ^mm^  of  dmatiai  lo  amke  as 
vastly  afflicted  that  it  was  hiokea  up. 

WsDHssnAr. — Dr.  Finch  called  in  the  mofning,  aad  caoofted  mtt  to  Mia. 
DeOingham's. 

Mrs.  Dellin^iam  is  said  to  be  ninety  and  more ;  I  therefoi<K  expKled  lo 
walk  up  to  her  easy  chair  and  bawi  oat  in  her  ear,  **  3fa*am,  your  servaac  f 
but  no  such  thing  happened ;  to  my  great  surprise,  she  oKt  me  at  the  drxjr 
of  the  dmwing-room,  took  my  hand,  welcomed  me  very  poliiely,  and  kd  me 
to  the  best  seat  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room.  She  is  a  very  veiKffaUe  and 
cheerful  old  gentlewoman,  walks  well,  hears  readfly,  is  almcist  cfoite  op- 
right,  and  very  chatty  and  wellbred. 

My  discourse,  as  you  naiy  imagine,  was  all  of  Mrs.  Ord ;  but  Dr.  Finch 
took  caie  it  should  not  be  much,  as  he  is  one  of  those  placid  pfoseis  who 
are  never  a  moment  silent. 

As  soon  as  I  had  returned  home,  Charlotte  L  called,  and  dbe  little 
gig  told  all  the  quarrels  and  all  les  malhturs  of  the  domestic  life  she  led  in 
her  family,  and  made  them  all  ridiculous,  without  meaning  to  make  her* 
self  so. 

She  was  but  just  gone,  when  1  was  again  called  down  to  Miss  W«iti»«' 
nobody  else  at  home:  and  then  I  was  regaled  with  a  character  equally 
ludicrous,  but  much  less  entertaining,  for  nothing  would  she  talk  of  bitf 
^^ dear  nature,"  and  nothing  abuse  but  ^odious  afiectationr'  8li^  really 
wouM  be  too  bad  for  the  stage,  for  she  is  never  so  content  as  when  drawing 
her  own  character  for  other  people^  as  if  on  purpose  to  make  one  sick  of 
it.  &ae  begged,  however,  for  my  town  direction,  and  talked  in  high  i^naxm 
of  the  pleasure  she  would  have  in  visiting  me.  But  in  Ixsidon  we  can 
manage  those  matters  better.    She  was  to  leave  Bath  next  day. 

Mrs.  Whalley  also  called  ptmr  prendre  congi^  and  made  much  invitation 
to  her  country-seat  for  us. 

In  the  evening  we  all  went  to  Mrs.  Lambert^  where  we  met  the  Grea* 
villes,  Byrons,  Vanbnighs,  Captain  Brisbane,  Messrs.  Cliadwicke,  Travell, 
and  Wyndham,  Miss  PhUips,  Lady  Dorothy  Ingiish,  Lord  Cunninglioni, 
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and  various  others.     But  I  have  no  time  for  particulars,  and  as  I  shall  per- 
haps see  few  of  them  any  more,  no  inclination. 

Thursday,  Jcns  8. — We  went  to  Bath  Easton.  Mrs.  Lambert  went 
with  us. 

The  house  is  charmingly  situated,  well  fitted  up,  convenient,  and  plea- 
sant, and  not  large,  but  commodious  and  el^ant.  Thursday  is  still  their 
public  day  for  company,  though  the  business  of  the  ^^ase  is  over  for  this 
season. 

The  room  into  which  we  were  conducted  was  so  much  crowded  we  could 
hardly  make  our  way.  Lady  Miller  came  to  the  door,  and,  as  she  had  first 
done  to  the  rest  of  us,  took  my  hand,  and  led  me  up  to  a  most  prodigious 
fat  old  lady,  and  introduced  me  to  her.  This  was  Mrs.  Riggs,  her  lady- 
ship's mother,  who  seems  to  have  Bath  Baston  and  its  owners  under  her 
feet. 

I  was  smiled  upon  with  a  graciousness  designedly  marked,  and  seemed 
'  most  uncommonly  welcome.     Mrs.  Riggs  looked  as  if  she  could  have 
shouted  for  joy  at  sight  of  me !     She  is  mighty  merry  and  facetious.     Sir 
John  was  very  quiet,  but  very  civil. 

I  saw  the  place  appropriated  for  the  vase,  but  at  this  time  it  was  removed. 
As  it  was  hot.  Sir  John  Miller  offered  us  to  walk  round  the  house,  and  see 
his  green-house,  dz^c.  So  away  we  set  off,  Harriet  Bowdler  accompanying 
me,  and  some  others  following. 

We  had  not  strolled  far  ere  we  were  overtaken  by  another  party,  and 

among  them  I  perceived  Miss  W ,  my  new  sceptical  friend.  She  joined 

me  immediately,  and  I  found  she  was  by  no  means  in  so  sad  a  humour  as 
when  I  saw  her  last ;  on  the  contrary  she  seemed  fiightily  gay. 

"  Were  you  never  here  before  ?"  she  asked  me. 

"  No." 

"  No  ?  why  what  an  acquisition  you  are  then  !  I  suppose  you  will  con- 
tribute to  the  vase  ?" 

"  No,  indeed !" 

"  No  more  you  ought ;  you  are  quite  too  good  for  it." 

"  No,  not  that;  but  I  have  no  great  passion  for  making  the  trial.  You, 
I  suppose,  have  contributed  ?" 

"  No,  never — I  can't.  I  have  tried,  but  I  could  never  write  verses  in 
my  life — never  get  beyond  Cupid  and  stupid." 

"Did  Cupid,  then,  always  come  in  your  way?  what  a  mischevous 
urchin  I" 

"  No,  he  has  not  been  very  mischievous  to  me  this  year." 

"  Not  this  year?  Oh,  very  well !  He  has  spared  you  then,  for  a  whole 
twelvemonth  ?" 

She  laughed,  and  we  were  interrupted  by  more  company. 

Afterwards,  when  we  returned  into  the  house,  we  found  another  room 
filled  with  company.  Among  those  that  I  knew  were  the  Caldwells,  the 
Grenvilles,  some  of  the  Bowdlers,  Mr.  Wyndham,  and  Miss  J . 

This  Miss  J had,  when  I  last  met  her  at  Mrs.  Lambert's,  desired  to 

be  introduced  to  me,  as  Mrs.  Lambert  told  me,  who  performed  that  cere- 
mony ;  for  Mrs.  Lambert,  with  whom  I  am  in  no  small  favour,  always 
makes  me  the  most  consequential,  and  I  found  she  was  Mrs.  Rishton's  old 
friend,  and  therefore  all  I  remember  hearing  of  her  gave  me  no  desire  to 
make  her  my  new  one.  However,  nothing  convinced  me  more  that  I  was  the 
ton  at  Bath,  than  her  making  this  overture,  for  every  thing  I  ever  heard  of 
her  proved  her  insolent  pride.  Besides,  Beau  Travell  has  spoken  very 
highly  of  me !     So  my  fame  is  now  made,  and  Mrs.  G  ■      ,  who  had 
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passed  me  when  she  entered  the  room  at  Bath  Easton,  while  I  was  engaged 
in  conversation  with  Lady  Miller,  aflerwards  suddenly  came  up,  and  with  a 
look  of  eqoal  surprise  and  pleasure  at  sight  of  me,  most  graciously  and 
smilingly  addressed  me.  My  coldness  in  return  to  all  these  sickening, 
heartless,  ^em-led  people,  I  try  not  to  repress,  though  to  treat  them  with 
such  respect  as  their  superior  stations  fairly  claim,  I  would  not  for  the 
world  n^ect. 

Some  time  afler,  while  I  was  talking  with  Miss  W and  Harriet 

Bowdler,  Mrs.  Riggs  came  up  to  us,  and  with  an  expression  of  comical 
admiration,  fixed  her  eyes  upon  me,  and  for  some  time  amused  herself  with 
apparently  watching  me.  Mrs.  Lambert,  who  was  at  cards,  turned  round 
and  begged  me  to  give  her  her  cloak,  for  she  felt  rheumatic;  I  could 
not  readily  find  it,  and  afler  looking  some  time,  I  was  obliged  to  give  her 
my  own ;  but  while  I  was  hunting,  Mrs.  Riggs  followed  me,  laughing,  nod- 
ding, and  looking  much  delighted,  and  every  now  and  then  saying, 

**  That's  right,  Evelina ! — ^Ah,  look  for  it,  Evelina ! — Evelina  always  did 
so — she  always  looked  for  people's  cloaks,  and  was  obliging  and  well- 
bred  !" 

I  grinned  a  little  to  be  sui^,  but  tried  to  escape  her,  hy  again  getting 
between  Miss  W  and  Harriet  Bowdler;    but  Mrs.  Riggs  still  kept 

opposite  to  me,  expressing  from  time  to  time,  by  uplifted  hands  and  eyes, 
comical  applause. 

Harriet  fiowdler  modestly  mumbled  some  praise,  hut  addressed  it  to  Miss 
Thrale.    I  be^ed  a  truce,  and  retired  to  a  chair  in  a  comer,  at  the  request 

of  Miss  W to  have  a  tlte-dAiUy  for  which,  however,  her  strange  levity 

gave  me  no  great  desire. 

She  b^ged  to  know  if  I  had  written  any  thing  else.  I  assured  her 
never. 

"  The  « Sylph,'  "  said  she,  "  I  am  told,  was  yours." 

^  I  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  that  or  any  thing  else  that  ever  was 
published  but  *  Evelina ;'  you,  I  suppose,  read  the  *  Sylph'  for  its  name's 
sakeT 

**  No ;  I  never  read  novels — ^I  hate  them  ;  I  never  read  *  Evelina'  till  I 
was  quite  persecuted  by  hearing  it  talked  of.  *  Sir  Charles  Grand ison'  I 
tried  onoe,  but  could  not  bear  it ;  Sir  Charles  for  a  lover !  no  lover  for  me ! 
for  a  guardian  or  the  trustee  of  an  estate,  he  might  do  very  well — but  for  a 
lover !" 

"  What— when  he  bows  upon  your  hand !  would  not  that  do?" 

She  kept  me  by  her  side  for  a  fiill  hour,  and  we  again  talked  over  our 
Ibnner  conversation ;  and  I  inquired  what  first  led  her  to  seeking  infidel 
books! 

^  Pope,"  she  said ;  ^*  he  was  himself  a  deist,  she  believed,  and  his  praise 
of  Bolingbroke  made  her  mad  to  read  his  books,  and  then  the  rest  followed 
easily." 

She  alao  gave  me  an  account  of  her  private  and  domestic  lile ;  of  h'?r 
misery  at  home,  her  search  of  dissipation,  and  her  incapability  of  happiness. 

Poor  girl  I  I  am  really  sorry  for  her ;  she  has  strong  and  lively  parts,  \nxi 
I  think  her  in  the  high  road  of  lasting  destruction.  And  she  thinks  aUiUt 
religion  only  to  persuade  herself  there  is  none.  I  recommendr^d  to  her  all  the 
good  books  I  could  think  of,  and  scrupled  not  to  express  warmly  and  ttwmi 
seriously  my  surprise  and  horror  at  her  way  of  thinking.  It  was  'Axy  to 
me  to  see  that  she  attended  to  my  opinions  with  curiosity,  and  y^H  (numtrt  to 
<y«oover  that  had  she  not  respected  me  as  author  of  a  book  she  h»]fpirW9d 
to  be  fond  of,  she  woukl  have  rallied  them  unmercifully ;  however,  that 
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consideration  gave  weight  to  what  I  said,  and  evidently  disposed  her  to  be 
pleased  with  me. 

Our  conversation  would  have  lasted  till  leave-taking,  but  for  our  being 
interrupted  by  Miss  Miller,  a  most  beautiful  little  girl  of  ten  years  cAd, 

Miss  W begged  her  to  sing  us  a  French  song.    She  coquetted,  but 

Mrs.  Riggs  came  to  us,  and  said  if  I  wished  it  I  did  her  grand-daughter 
great  honour,  and  she  insisted  upon  her  obedience.  The  little  giri  laughed 
and  complied,  and  we  went  into  another  room  to  hear  her,  followed  by  the 
Misses  Caldwell.     She  sung  in  a  pretty  childish  manner  enough. 

When  we  became  more  intimate,  she  said, 

"  Ma'am,  I  have  a  great  favour  to  request  of  you,  if  you  please  P* 

I  begged  to  know  what  it  was,  and  assured  her  I  would  grant  it ;  and  to 
be  out  of  the  way  of  these  misses,  I  led  her  to  the  window. 

**  Ma'am,"  said  the  little  girl,  *'  will  you  then  be  so  good  as  to  tdl  me 
where  Evelina  is  now  ?" 

I  was  a  little  surprised  at  the  question,  and  told  her  I  had  not  heard 
lately. 

"  O  ma'am,  but  I  am  sure  you  know  !"  cried  she,  "  for  you  know  you 
wrote  it !  and  mamma  was  so  good  as  to  let  ine  hear  her  read  it ;  and  pray, 
ma'am,  do  tell  me  where  she  is ;  and  whether  Miss  Branghton  and  Miss 
Polly  went  to  see  her  when  she  was  married  to  Lord  Orviile  ?" 

I  promised  her  I  would  inquire,  and  let  her  know. 

"  And  pray,  ma'am,  is  Madame  Duval  with  her  now  ?" 

And  several  other  questions  she  asked  me,  with  a  childish  simplicity  that 
was  very  diverting.  She  took  the  whole  for  a  true  story,  and  was  quite 
eager  to  know  what  was  become  of  all  the  people.  And  when  I  said  I 
would  inquire,  and  tell  her  when  we  next  met, 

"  Oh,  but,  ma'am,"  she  said,  "  had  not  you  better  write  it  down,  because 
then  there  would  be  more  of  it,  you  know  ?" 

She  told  me  repeatedly  how  sorry  she  was  that  I  had  not  come  to  Bath 
Easton  in  "  vase"  time,  and  how  sorry  her  mamma  had  been. 

When  we  were  coming  away,  and  Lady  Miller  and  Sir  John  had  both 
taken  very  civil  leave  of  me,  I  curtsied  in  passing  Mrs.  Riggs,  and  she  rose 
and  called  after  me — "  Set  about  another  !" 

When  we  came  home,  our  newspaper  accounts  of  the  tumults  in  town, 
with  Lord  George  Gordon  and  his  mob,  alarmed  us  very  much  ;  but  we  had 
still  no^notion  of  the  real  danger  you  were  all  in, 

Friday. — We  drank  tea  with  the  Bowdlers,  and  met  Captain  Brodsham. 
Fany  Bowdler  congratulated  me  very  wickedly  upon  my  initiation  at  Bath 
Easton.  At  our  return  home  we  were  informed  a  mob  was  surrounding  a 
new  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  At  first  we  disbelieved  it,  but  presently  one 
of  the  servants  came  and  told  us  they  were  knocking  it  to  pieces  ;  and  in 
half  an  hour,  looking  out  of  our  windows  we  saw  it  in  flames !  and  listening, 
we  heard  loud  and  violent  shouts  ! 

I  shall  write  no  particulars ;  the  horrible  subject  you  had  more  than  your 
share  of.  Mrs.  Thrale  and  I  sat  up  till  four  o'clock,  and  walked  about  the 
parades,  and  at  two  we  went  with  a  large  party  to  the  spot,  and  saw  the 
beautiful  new  building  consuming ;  the  mob  then  were  all  quiet — all  still 
and  silent,  and  every  body  seemed  but  as  spectators. 

Saturday  morning  to  my  inexpressible  concern,  brought  me  no  letters 
from  town,  and  my  uneasiness  to  hear  from  you  made  me  quite  wretched. 
Mrs.  Thrale  had  letters  from  Sir  Philip  Gierke  and  Mr.  Perkins,  to  acquaint 
her  that  her  town-house  had  been  three  times  attacked,  but  was  at  last 
saved  by  guards, — her  children,  plate,  money,  and  valuables  all  removed. 
Streatham  also  threatened,  and  emptied  of  all  its  furniture. 
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The  same  morning  also  we  saw  a  Bath  and  Bristol  paper,  in  which  Mr. 
Thrale  was  asserted  to  be  a  papist.  This  vilianous  falsehood  terrified  ua 
even  for  his  personal  safety,  and  Mrs.  Thrale  and  I  agreed  it  was  best  to 
leave  Bath  directly,  and  travel  about  the  country. 

She  left  to  me  the  task  of  acquainting  Mr.  Thrale  with  these  particulars 
being  herself  too  much  disturb^  to  be  capable  of  such  a  task.  I  did  it  as 
well  as  I  could,  and  succeeded  so  &r  that,  by  being  lightly  told  of  it,  he 
treated  it  lightly,  and  bore  it  with  much  steadiness  and  composure.  We 
then  soon  settled  to  decamp. 

We  had  no  time  nor  spirits  pour  prendre  congi  stuff,  but  determined  to 
call  upon  the  Bowdlers  and  Miss  Cooper.  They  were  all  sorry  to  part,  and 
Miss  Cooper,  to  my  equal  surprise  and  pleasure,  fairly  made  a  declaration 
of  her  passion  for  me,  assuring  me  she  had  never  before  taken  so  great  a 
fancy  to  a  new  acquaintance,  and  beginning  warmly  the  request  I  meant  to 
make  myself,  of  continuing  our  intimacy  in  town.  I  am  sure  I  think  so 
highly  of  her,  that  I  shall  be  pleased  to  attend  to  this  injunction. 

FROM  inSS  F.  BURNEf  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Bath,  June  9, 1780. 
My  dearest  Sir, 

How  are  you  1  where  are  you  ?  and  what  is  to  come  next  ?  These  are 
the  questions  I  am  dying  with  anxiety  to  have  daily  announced.  The 
accounts  from  town  are  so  frightful,  that  I  am  uneasy,  not  only  for  the  city 
at  large,  but  for  every  individual  I  know  in  it.  I  hope  to  Heaven  that  ere 
you  receive  this,  all  will  be  once  more  quiet ;  but  till  we  hear  that  it  is  so, 
I  cannot  be  a  moment  in  peace. 

Does  this  martial  law  confine  you  quite  to  the  house  ?  Folks  here  say 
that  it  must,  and  th^t  no  business  of  any  kind  can  be  transacted.  Oh, 
what  dreadfiil  times !  Yet  I  rejoice  extremely  that  the  opposition  members 
have  fiued  little  better  than  the  ministerial.  Had  such  a  mob  been  con- 
firmed friends  of  either  or  of  any  party,  I  think  the  nation  must  have  been 
at  their  disposal ;  for,  if  headed  by  popular  or  skilful  leaders,  who  and 
what  could  have  resisted  them  1 — ^I  mean,  if  they  are  as  formidable  as  we 
are  here  told. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  written  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  without  even  mentioning  the 
existeDoe  of  this  mob ;  perhaps  at  this  very  moment  he  thinks  it  ^*  a  hum- 
bug upon  the  nation,'*  as  Greorge  Bodens  called  the  Parliament. 

A  private  letter  to  Bull,  the  bookseller,  brought  word  this  morning  that 
much  slaughter  has  been  made  by  the  military  among  the  mob.  Nevetf  I 
am  sure,  can  any  set  of  wretches  less  deserve  quarter  or  pity ;  yet  it  is 
impoaaible  not  to  shudder  at  hearing  of  their  destruction.  Nothing  less, 
however,  would  do;  they  were  too  outrageous  and  powerful  for  civil 
power. 

Bat  what  is  it  they  want  1  who  is  going  to  turn  papist  ?  who  indeed  is 
tlwnlfiwg  in  an  alarming  way  of  religiott-*«this  pious  mob,  and  Greorge  Gor- 
don excepted? 

I  am  very  anxious  indeed  about  our  dear  Etty.  Such  disturbance  in  her 
neighbourhood  I  fear  must  have  greatly  terrified  her ;  and  I  am  sure  she 
is  not  in  a  situation  or  state  of  h^th  to  bear  terror.  I  have  written  and 
begged  to  hear  from  her. 

All  the  stage-coaches  that  come  into  Bath  firom  London  are  chalked  over 
with  "  No  Popery,"  and  Dr.  Harrington  called  here  just  now,  and  says 
the  same  was  chalked  this  morning  upon  his  door,  and  is  scrawled  in 
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several  places  about  the  town.  Wagers  have  been  laid  that  the  popish 
chapel  here  will  be  burnt  or  pulled  down  in  a  few  days;  but  I  believe  not 
a  word  of  the  matter,  nor  do  I  find  that  any  body  is  at  all  alarmed.  Bath, 
indeed,  ought  to  be  held  sacred  as  a  sanctuary  for  invalids ;  and  I  doubt 
not  but  the  news  of  the  firing  in  town  will  prevent  all  tumults  out  of  it 

Now,  if,  af\er  all  the  intolerable  provocation  given  by  the  mob,  after  all 
the  leniency  and  forbearance  of  the  ministry,  and  after  the  shrinking  of  the 
minority  we  shall  by  and  by  hear  that  this  firing  was  a  massacre — ^will  it 
not  be  villanous  and  horrible  1  And  yet  as  soon  as  safety  is  secured— 
though  by  this  means  alone  all  now  agree  it  can  be  secured — nothing  would 
less  surprise  me  than  to  hear  the  seekers  of  popularity  make  this  assertion. 

Will  you,  dear  sir,  beg  Charlotte  to  answer  this  letter  by  your,  directiona 
and  tell  me  how  the  world  goes  1  We  are  sure  of  hearing  too  much  or 
too  little.  Mr.  Grenville  says  he  knows  not  whether  any  thing  can  be  done 
to  Lord  George ;  and  that  quite  shocks  me,  as  it  is  certain  that,  in  all  equity 
and  common  sense,  he  is  either  mad  enough  for  Moorfields,  or  wicked 
enough  for  the  Tower,  and  therefore  that  to  one  of  these  places  he  ought 
to  go. 

Friday  night. — ^The  above  I  writ  this  morning,  before  I  recollected  this 
was  not  post-day,  and  all  is  altered  here  since.  The  threats  I  despised 
were  but  too  well  grounded,  for,  to  our  utter  amazement  and  consternation, 
the  new  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  in  this  town  was  set  on  fire  at  about  nine 
o'clock.  It  is  now  burning  with  a  fury  that  is  dreadful,  and  the  house  of 
the  priest  belonging  to  it  is  in  flames  also.  The  poor  persecuted  man  him- 
self has  I  believe  escaped  with  life,  though  pelted,  followed,  and  very  ill 
used.  Mrs.  Thrale  and  I  have  been  walking  about  with  the  footmen 
several  times.  The  whole  town  is  still  and  orderly.  The  rioters  do  their 
work  with  great  composure,  and  though  there  are  knots  of  people  in  every 
corner,  all  execrating  the  authors  of  such  outrages,  nobody  dares  oppose 
them.  An  attempt  indeed  was  made,  but  it  was  ill-conducted,  faintly 
followed,  and  soon  put  an  end  to  by  a  secret  fear  of  exciting  vengeance. 

Alas !  to  what  have  we  all  lived  ! — ^the  poor  invalids  here  will  probably 
lose  all  chance  of  life,  from  terror.  Mr.  Hay,  our  apothecary,  has  been 
attending  the  removal  of  two,  who  were  confined  to  their  beds  in  the  street 
where  the  chapel  is  burning.  The  Catholics  throughout  the  place  are  all 
threatened  with  destruction,  and  we  met  several  porters,  between  ten  and 
eleven  at  night,  privately  removing  goods,  walking  on  tiptoe,  and  scarcely 
breathing. 

I  firmly  believe,  by  the  deliberate  villany  with  which  this  riot  is  conducted, 
that  it  will  go  on  in  the  same  desperate  way  as  in  town,  and  only  be  stopped 
by  the  same  desperate  means.  Our  plan  for  going  to  Bristol  is  at  an  end. 
We  are  told  it  would  be  madness,  as  there  are  seven  Romish  chapels  in  it ; 
but  we  are  determined  upon  removing  somewhere  to-morrow ;  for  why 
should  we,  who  can  go,  stay  to  witness  such  horrid  scenes  ? 

Saturday  afternoon,  June  10. — I  was  most  cruelly  disappointed  in 
not  having  one  word  to-day.  I  am  half  crazy  with  doubt  and  disturbance 
in  not  hearing.  Every  body  here  is  terrified  to  death.  We  have  intelli- 
gence that  Mr.  Thrale^s  house  in  town  is  filled  with  soldiers,  and  threatened 
by  the  mob  with  destruction.  Perhaps  he  may  himself  be  a  marked  man  for 
their  fury.  We  are  going  directly  from  Bath,  and  intend  to  stop  only  at 
villages.  To  night  we  shall  stop  at  Warminster,  not  daring  to  go  to  Devizes. 
This  place  is  now  well-guarded,  but  still  we  dare  not  await  the  event  of  to- 
night ;  all  the  Catholics  in  the  town  have  privately  escaped. 

1  know  not  now  when  I  shall  hear  from  you.  I  am  in  agony  for  news.  Our 
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head-quarters  will  be  Brighthelmstone,  where  I  do  most  humbly  and  fer- 
Tendy  entreat  you  to  write— -do,  dearest  sir,  write,  if  but  one  word — i£  but 
only  you  name  yourself  !  Nothing  but  your  own  hand  can  now  tranquil- 
lize me.  The  reports  about  London  here  quite  distract  me.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  send  me  a  line  by  the  diligence  to  Brighton,  how  grateful  I  should 
be  for  such  an  indulgence  I  I  should  then  find  it  there  upon  our  arrival. 
Charlotte,  I  am  sure,  will  make  it  in  a  sham  parcel,  and  Susy  will  write  for 
you  all  but  the  name.  Grod  bless — defend — preserve  you!  my  dearest 
father.     Life  is  no  life  to  me  while  I  fear  for  your  safety. 

God  bless  and  save  you  all !  I  shall  write  to-morrow  from  wherever  we 
may  be, — nay,  every  day  I  shall  write,  for  you  will  all  soon  be  as  anxious 
for  news  from  the  country,  as  I  have  beea  for  it  from  town.  Some  infamous 
villain  has  put  it  into  the  paper  here  that  Mr.  Thrale  is  a  papist.  This,  I 
suppose,  is  an  Hothamite  report,  to  inflame  his  constituents. 

FROM  MISS  F.  fiURNEY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Sdiibury,  June  11, 1780. 

Here  we  are,  dearest  sir,  and  here  we  mean  to  pass  this  night. 

We  did  not  leave  Bath  till  eipht  oVlock  yesterday  evening,  at  which  time 
it  was  filled  with  dragoons,  militia,  and  armed  constables,  not  armed  with 
muskets,  but  bludgeons :  these  latter  were  all  chairmen,  who  were  sworn 
by  the  mayor  in  the  morning  for  petty  constables.  A  popish  private  chapel, 
and  the  houses  of  all  the  Catholics,  were  guarded  between  seven  and  eight, 
and  the  inhabitants  ordered  to  keep  house. 

We  set  out  in  the  coach-and-four,  with  two  men  on  horseback,  and  got  to 
Warminster,  a  small  town  in  Somersetshire,  a  little  before  twelve. 

This  morning  two  more  servants  came  afler  us  from  Bath,  and  brought  us 
word  that  the  precautions  taken  by  the  magistrates  last  night  had  good  suc- 
cess, for  no  attempt  of  any  sort  had  been  renewed  towards  a  riot. 

But  the  happiest  tidings  to  me  were  contained  in  a  letter  which  they 
brou^t,  which  had  arrived  afler  our  departure,  by  the  diligence,  from  Mr. 
Perkms,  with  an  account  that  all  was  quiet  in  London,  and  that  Lord  G. 
Gordon  was  sent  to  the  Tower. 

I  am  now  again  tolerably  easy,  but  1  shall  not  be  really  comfortable,  or 
free  finom  some  fears,  till  I  hear  from  St.  Martin's  Street. 

The  Borough  House  has  been  quite  preserved.  I  know  not  how  long  we 
may  be  on  the  road,  but  nowhere  long  enough  for  receiving  a  letter  till  we 
oome  to  Brighthelmstone. 

We  stopped  in  our  way  at  Wilton,  and  spent  half  the  day  at  that  beau* 
lifiil  place. 

Just  before  we  arrived  there,  Lord  Arundel  had  sent  to  the  ofiicers  in  the 
place,  to  entreat  a  party  of  guards  immediately,  for  the  safety  of  his  house, 
as  he  had  intelligence  that  a  mob  was  on  the  road  from  London  to  attack 
it:— -he  is  a  catholic.     His  request  was  immediately  complied  with. 

We  intended  to  have  gone  to  a  private  town,  but  find  all  quiet  here,  and 
therefore  prefer  it  as  much  more  commodious.  There  is  no  Romish  chapel 
ill  the  town ;  mass  has  always  been  performed  for  the  Catholics  of  the  place 
at  a  Mrs.  Arundel's  in  the  Close— a  relation  of  his  lordship's,  whose  house 
Is  fifteen  miles  ofiT.  I  have  inquired  about  the  Harris's ;  I  find  they  are 
here  and  all  well. 

Peace  now,  I  trust,  will  be  restored  to  the  nation — at  least  as  soon  as 
some  of  the  desperate  gang  that  may  escape  firom  London  in  order  to 
q>read  confiision  in  the  country,  are  dispersed  or  overcome. 
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I  will  continue  to  write  while  matters  are  in  this  doubtful  state,  that  you 
may  have  no  anxiety  added  to  the  great  stock  you  must  suffer  upon  my 
account. 

We  are  all  quite  well,  and  when  I  can  once  hear  you  are  so,  I  shall  be 
happy. 

Adieu,  most  dear  sir !     Love,  duty,  and  compliments  from 

Your  most  dutiful. 

And  naost  afiectionate, 

F.  B. 

DR.  BURNEY  TO  MISS  F.  BURNEY. 

1,  St  Martin*!  Street,  Moaday  aftemooo. 
Your  letter  jost  received. 

My  dear  Fanny, 

We  are  all  safe  and  well,  afler  our  heartaches,  and  terrors.  London  is 
now  the  most  secure  residence  in  the  kingdom. 

I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  our  dear  Mrs.  T.  on  Friday  night,  with  a  kind  of 
detail  of  the  week's  transactions.  I  am  now  obliged  to  go  out,  and  shall 
leave  the  girls  to  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  sheet.  All  is  safe  and  quiet  in  the 
Borough.  We  sent  William  thither  on  Saturday.  God  bless  you !  All 
affection  and  good  wishes  attend  our  dear  friends. 

I  said  that  riot  would  go  into  the  country,  like  a  new  cap,  till  it  was 
discountenanced  and  out  of  fashion  in  the  metropolis.  I  bless  every  soldier 
I  see — we  have  no  dependence  on  any  defence  from  outrage  but  the  mill* 
tary. 

MISS  CHARLOTTE  BURNEY  TO  MISS  F.  BURNEY. 

I  am  very  sorry,  my  dear  Fanny,  to  hear  how  much  you  have  suffered 
from  your  apprehension  about  us.  Susan  will  tell  you  why  none  of  us 
wrote  before  Friday  ;  and  she  says,  she  has  told  you  what  dreadful  havoc 
and  devastation  the  mob  have  made  here  in  all  parts  of  the  town.  How- 
ever, we  are  pretty  quiet  and  tranquil  again  now.  Papa  goes  on  with  his 
business  pretty  much  as  usual,  and  so  far  from  the  military  keeping  the 
people  within  doors  (as  you  say  in  your  letter  to  my  father,  you  suppose  to 
be  the  case),  the  streets  were  never  more  crowded — every  body  is  wander- 
ing about  in  order  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  places  that  the  mob  have  destroyed. 

There  are  two  camps,  one  in  St.  James's,  and  the  other  in  Hyde  Park, 
which  together  with  the  military  law,  makes  almost  every  one  here  think 
he  is  safe  again.  I  expect  we  shall  all  have  ''  a  passion  for  a  scarlet 
coat"  now. 

I  hardly  know  what  to  tell  you  that  won't  be  stale  news.  They  say  that 
duplicates  of  the  handbill  that  I  have  enclosed  were  distributed  all  over  the 
town  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last ;  however,  thank  Heaven,  every 
body  says  now  that  Mr.  Thrale's  house  and  brewery  are  as  safe  as  we  can 
wish  them.  There  was  a  brewer  in  Turnstile  that  had  his  house  gutted 
and  burnt,  because,  the  mob  said,  '*  he  was  a  papishy  and  sold  popish 
beer."     Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  diabolical  ruffians  ? 

Sister  Hetty  is  vastly  well,  and  has  received  your  letter ;  I  think  she  has 
stood  the  fright  better,  and  been  a  greater  heroine,  than  any  of  us. 

To  add  to  the  pleasantness  of  our  situation,  there  have  been  gangs  of 
women  going  about  to  rob  and  plunder.  Miss  Kirwans  went  on  Friday 
aflemoon  to  walk  in  the  Museum  gardens,  and  were  stopped  by  a  set  of 
women,  and  robbed  of  all  the  money  they  had.  The  mob  had  proscribed 
the  mews,  for  they  said,  "  the  king  should  not  have  a  horse  to  ride  upon !" 
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They  besi^ed  the  new  Somerset  Hcoge,  visk  isaeickci  19  dscnj  x,  ant 
were  repulsed  by  some  sokfien  pboed  thne  fer  tkai  paipose:. 

Mr.  Sleepe  has  been  here  a  ^y  or  tvo.  and  sar?  :hft  fxks  ac  W«:jr>pd, 
where  he  comes  from,  **  approve  Terr  moch  id  bariK  x^  C^e^mf^ 
destroyed,  fi>r  they  say  it^s  a  shame  the  pope  ihoojd  ceme  here !" 
is  a  house  hereabouts  that  they  had  rhalkfrf  opon  iast  w«e^  -^  Eaaptj. 
DO  Popery!'' 

I  am  heartfly  rejoiced,  my  dearest  FaoBr,  &ix  too  barbie  ^  svsy  fina 
Bath,  and  h<^  and  trust  that  at  BrighthrJmslope  too  vill  be  as  mSt  as  ve 
are  here. 

It  sounds  almost  incredible,  but  they  sax,  that  oo 
when  the  mob  were  more  pumeifid,  mofe  umuei'uBs.  and 
ever,  there  was,  neveidieiess,  a  number  id  esoaeians  f^BOeici  p»fse^  at 
Ranelagh,  thoi^h  they  know  not  bat  their  hooKs  nt^  be  on  fin;  as  the 
time! 

God  bless  you,  my  dear  Fanny^ — lor  Hearen's  sake  keep  ap  jovEr 
spirits! 

Toon  eter,  with  the  greatest 
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Streatham  detained  me  so  scandalomly  late  that  I  never  eaaend  Rj^ 
gate  till  12  o'dock — ^you  know  we  had  caknialed  fer  11.  I  h^  hr/v»n<r, 
the  satisfaction  of  leaving  Presto  in  the  arms  <d  a  nziftTess  l^  ys^^kn^ 
tome,  and  he  found  lore  an  ample  reoompense  fer  the  loas  of  frxodsh^u 
All  dogs  do,  I  suppose! 

At  10  o'clock  I  saw  myself  here,  and  quitted  my  Terr  r^rUnsk  rfMo^mxaL, 
to  look  for  their  &ther  and  sister,  who  were  walled  with  Mssi  Ovwn  Vj»  the 
Point.  The  evening  was  speirt  in  dnt,  and  this  mcnung  I  csjTxd  a  tffoidi 
of  grapes  to  Mr.  Scrase,  who  was  too  iU  to  swallow  one,  or  Vj  s^  fi%Htk  me« 
My  master,  however,  is  in  quite  rosy  health — he  is,  bvk^sd — and  'yk0m 
P^gy  Ovren  for  her  want  of  power  to'fb^b.  He  made  many  inqturi^  for 
you ;  and  was  not  displeased  that  I  had  given  Perkins  two  haoAnA  ffnotm$ 
ustead  of  one— -a  secret  I  never  durst  Iril  before,  not  even  to  Mta¥Ai,  not 
even  to  you — but  so  it  was. 

I  have  no  sodety  here,  so  I  might  go  to  work  like  you,  if  I  had  any 
iDtterials.  Susan  and  Sophy  have  taken  to  writing  rerses — *^  the  fukof/a 
of  the  school  they  say,  and  Sophy's  are  the  best  pericvmences  of  all  the 
misses,  except  one  monkey  of  oghteen  years  old. 

Harry  C— —  is  here,  and  with  him  a  Mr.  8 ,  two  poor  empty,  tm- 

meaning  lads  from  town,  who  talk  of  a  man  being  a  hidi  treat,  6cc.  IVry 
tie,  I  think,  the  first  companions  I  ever  picked  up  and  dtsmissed,  as  fairly 
vorse  than  none. 

Ah,  my  sweet  girl !  all  this  stuff  vnitten,  and  not  one  word  of  the  loss  I 
fed  in  your  leaving  me !  But,  upon  my  honour,  I  forbear  only  to  save 
your  fhiting,  for  I  do  think  you  would  vex  if  you  saw  hcrw  silly  I  looked 
about  for  you  ever  since  I  came  home.  I  shall  now  say,  as  Johnson  does, 
**  Ah,  Bumey !  if  you  loved  me,  dec.  dsc.,"  But  no  more  of  what  must  be 
and  must  not  be  mourned. 

Yours, 

H.  L.  T. 
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MISS  F.  BURNET,  TO  MR&  THRALE. 

Sttorday,  July  1, 1780. 

Have  you  no  "  quality"  yet,  my  clearest  madam,  that  letters  are  three 
days  upon  the  road  !  I  have  only  this  instant  received  yours,  though  you 
were  so  kindly  indulgent  to  my  request  of  writing  the  next  day  after  your 
journey.  I  rejoice,  indeed,  that  you  found  my  master  so  well.  I  dare  say 
Queeny  had  kept  him  sharp.  What  does  he  think  of  Dr.  Johnson^s  dieting 
scheme  ?  I  must  confess  that  if,  like  Mrs.  Tattersall,  he  should  consent  to 
adopt  the  u^getable  system,  I  should  be  as  unwilling  as  her  husband  to  be  a 
good  beefsteak  in  his  way ! 

Your  liberality  to  Perkins  charms  me;  and  so  does  Mr.  Thrale's 
approbation  of  it;  for  his  being  not  displeased  implies  nothing  short 
of  approbation.  I  am  sorry  for  Miss  Owen,  but  I  much  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  revive  and  comfort  her ;  sure  I  am  that  if  spirit  can  reanimate,  or 
sweetness  can  soothe  her,  she  will  not  be  long  in  so  forlorn  a  way. 

Your  account  of  Miss  M 's  being  taken  in,  and  taken  in  by  Captain 

B ,  astonishes  me !  surely  not  half  we  have  heard  either  of  her  adorers, 

or  her  talents,  can  have  been  true.  Mrs.  Byron  has  lost  too  little  to  have 
any  thing  to  lament,  except,  indeed,  the  time  she  sacrificed  to  foolish  con- 
versation, and  the  civilities  she  threw  away  upon  so  worthless  a  subject. 
Augusta  has  nothing  to  reproach  herself  with,  and  riches  and  wisdom  must 
be  rare  indeed,  if  she  fares  not  as  well  with  respect  to  both,  as  she  would 
have  done  with  an  adventurer  whose  pocket,  it  seems,  was  as  empty  as  his 
head. 

Nothing  here  is  talked  of  but  the  trial  of  the  rioters :  most  people  among 
those  who  are  able  to  appear  as  witnesses,  are  so  fearful  of  incurring  the 
future  resentment  of  the  mob,  that  evidence  is  very  difficult  to  be  obtuned, 
even  where  guilt  is  undoubted :  by  this  means  numbers  are  daily  discharged 
who  offended  against  all  laws,  though  they  can  be  punished  by  none.  I  am 
glad,  however,  to  see  the  moderation  of  those  who  might  now,  perhaps,  ex. 
tirpate  all  power  but  their  own;  for  neither  art  nor  authority  is  used  to 
blacken  the  crimes  of  the  accused,  or  force  into  light  the  designs  of  the  sus- 
pected. Nothing  has  yet  appeared  that  indicates  any  plot,  except  of  general 
plunder,  nor  have  any  of  the  conspirators,  who  have  yet  been  examined, 
seemed  to  have  confederated  for  any  deeper  purpose  than  to  drink  hard, 
shout  aloud,  and  make  their  betters  houseless  as  themselves. 

I  have  seen  Pacchierotti,  and  he  has  sung  to  me  as  sweetly,  and  compli- 
mented me  as  liberally,  as  ears  the  most  fastidious,  and  a  mind  the  most 
vain,  could  desire :  yet  not  the  less  have  I  thought  of  or  regretted  my  ever 
dear,  ever  kind,  and  most  sweet  Mrs.  Thrale !  But,  as  I  am  come,  after 
many  absences,  to  a  family  so  deservedly  beloved  by  me,  I  am  determined 
neither  to  sour  my  friends  nor  myself,  by  encouraging  a  repining  spirit,  but 
now  to  be  happy  as  I  can  with  them,  and  hope  ere  long,  to  be  again  so  with 
you ;  for,  with  aflcction  more  sincere,  and  a  heart  more  true,  nobody  can 
love  my  dear  Mrs.  Thrale  more  fervently  and  faithfully  than  her  ever 
devoted 

F.  BUBNET. 

My  love  and  duty  to  my  master :  and  love,  without  the  duty,  to  Miss 
Thrale ;  and  my  best  compliments  to  Miss  Owen. 

We  shall  go  to  Chesington  as  soon  as  the  trials  are  over  and  the  town  is 
quiet. 
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MISS  F.  BURNEY  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

Saturday,  July  8, 1780. 

See  but,  dearest  madam,  my  prompt  obedience,  by  tbis  brown  and  rough- 
edged  mark  of  it.  Your  sweet  letter  I  have  but  this  moment  received, 
80  1  think  the  quality  use  you  very  ill,  or  rather  me,  for  I  have  made  a  wry 
.&ce  at  the  postman's  knock,  without  a  letter  from  Brighton,  this  day  or  two. 

You  give  me  nothing  but  good  news  about  my  master,  and  that  delights 
roe  very  ancerely ;  but  I  can  see  that  you  are  not  quite  comfortable  your- 
self. Way  have  you  this  cold  and  headach  1  Have  you  gone  imprudently 
into  the  sea — ^I  mean  without  taking  counsel  with  nurse  Tibson?  You 
know  we  long  since  settled,  that  whenever  you  were  ill  all  your  friends 
would  impute  it  to  bathing ;  so  this  doubt  will  not  surprise,  though  ten  to 
one  but  it  provokes  you. 

I  have  not  seen  Dr.  Johnson  since  the  day  you  lefl  me,  when  he  came 
hither,  and  met  Mrs.  Ord,  Mr.  Hoole,  Mrs.  Reynolds,  Baretti,  the  Paradises, 
Pepys,  Castles,  Dr.  Dunbar,  and  some  others ;  and  then  be  was  in  high 
spirits  and  good  humour,  talked  all  the  talk,  affronted  nobody,  and  delighted 
every  body.  I  never  saw  him  more  sweet,  nor  better  attended  to  by  his 
audience.  I  have  not  been  able  to  wait  upon  him  since,  nor,  indeed,  upon 
any  body,  for  we  have  not  spent  one  evening  alone  since  my  return. 

Paochierotti  lefl  London  yesterday  morning.  We  all  miss  him  much, 
myself  perticularly,  bocause,  for  all  Dr.  Johnson,  he  is  not  only  the  first, 
roost  finished,  and  most  delightful  of  singers,  but  an  amiable,  rational,  and 
intdligent  creature,  who  has  given  to  himself  a  literary  education,  and  who 
has  not  only  a  mind  superior  to  his  own  profession,  which  he  never  names 
but  with  regret,  in  spite  of  the  excellence  to  which  he  has  risen,  but  he  has 
also,  I  will  venture  to  say,  talents  and  an  understanding  that  would  have 
fitted  him  for  almost  any  other,  had  they,  instead  of  being  crushed  under 
every  possible  disadvantage,  been  encouraged  and  improved.  Had  you  seen 
as  much  of  him  as  I  have  done,  I  think,  in  defiance  of  prejudice,  you  would 
be  of  the  same  opinion. 

I  am  quite  disappointed  with  respect  to  Miss  Owen.  I  had  hoped  she 
would  have  been  more  comfortable  to  you.  Mr.  Scrase  too ! — indeed  your 
account  of  your  society  grieves  me.  Sickness,  spleen,  or  folly  seem  to 
ooropose  it ;  and  if  you,  who  have  so  much  facility  in  making  new  acquaint- 
ance, find  them  so  insupportable,  it  is,  I  am  sure,  that  they  must  be  impene- 
trable blockheads ! 

Sir  John  Bounce's  apology  for  not  having  signalized  himself  more 
glorioasly  in  public  life,  made  me  laugh  very  heartily.  Do  you  hear  any 
thing  of  my  General,  his  case,  or  his  monkey,  or  the  lost  calves  of  his  legs  ? 
as  one  of  your  true  ancient  swaggerers,  Brighthelmstone  seems  to  have  a 
fcir  and  natural  right  to  him. 

Mrs.  Montagu  has  been  in  town.  I  heard  this  from  Mrs.  Ord,  who 
had  an  appointment  to  meet  her  at  her  new  house,  and  was  invited  to  a 
conversazione  with  her  at  Mr.  Pepy's. 

I  have  no  private  intelligence  to  give  about  the  rioters,  or  Lord  George, 
save  that  I  am  informed  that  he  is  ceriainly  to  be  tried  for  higb  treason, 
not  a  misdemeanour.  Are  you  not  rejoiced  at  the  sequel  of  good  news  from 
America? 

The  soldiers  are  drawn  off  gently,  but  daily,  from  all  parts  of  the  me- 
tropolis. The  camps  in  the  parks  are,  however,  expected  to  remain  all 
summer.  Poor  Captain  Gierke  is  dead !  I  was  willing  to  doubt  it  as  long 
as  poMiUe,  but  it  has  been  confirmed  to  my  father  by  Lord  Sandwich. 
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We  have  no  consolation  from  Admiral  Jem's  promotion,  for  the  first 
lieutenant  of  the  late  Captain  Cook^s  ship  has  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  Captain  Clerke^s.  Is  it  not  a  melancholy  circumstance  that  both  the 
captains  of  this  expedition  should  perish  ere  it  is  completed  ?  Lord  Sand* 
wk;h  told  my  father  that  the  journal  of  Captain  Cook  is  arrived,  and  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  king,  who  1ms  desired  to  have  the  first  perusal  of  it.  I  am 
very  impatient  to  know  something  of  its  contents.  The  ships  are  both  ex* 
pected  almost  daily.  They  have  already  been  out  a  year  longer  than  was 
intended.  Mr.  Jem  has  not  written  one  line.  Don't  you  think  my  master 
will  allow  him  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  and  take  to  him  t  * 

Adieu,  my  dearest  madam  !  I  hope  I  have  used  you  ill  enou^,  with  re- 
gard to  paper,  to  satisfy  your  desire,  and  convince  you  of  the  true  afifection  of 

Your  faithfiil  and  much  obliged 

F.B. 

My  best  respects  to  Mr.  and  Miss  Thrale. 

MISS  F.  BURNET  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

Nobody  does  write  such  sweet  letters  as  my  dear  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  I  would 
sooner  give  up  a  month's  allowance  of  meat,  than  my  week's  allowance  of 
an  epistle. 

The  report  of  the  parliament's  dissolution  I  hope  is  premature.  I  inquire 
of  every  body  I  see  about  it,  and  always  hear  that  it  is  expected  now  to  last 
almost  as  long  as  it  can  last.  Why,  indeed,  should  government  wish  to 
dissolve  it,  when  they  meet  with  no  opposition  from  it  ? 

Since  I  wrote  last  I  have  drunk  tea  with  Dr.  Johnson.  My  father  took 
me  to  Bolt  Court,  and  we  found  him,  most  fortunately,  with  only  one  brass- 
headed  cane  gentleman.  Since  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  him 
again  at  Mrs.  Reynolds's,  when  he  offered  to  take  me  with  him  to  Grub 
Street,  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  house  demolished  there  in  the  late  riots,  by  a 
mob  that,  as  he  observed,  could  be  no  friend  to  the  Muses  !  He  inquired  if 
I  had  ever  yet  visited  Grub  Street  ?  but  was  obliged  to  restrain  his  anger 
when  I  answered  "  No,"  because  he  ackowledged  he  had  never  paid  his 
respects  to  it  himself.  "  However,"  says  he,  "  you  and  I,  Bumey,  will  go 
together ;  we  have  a  very  good  right  to  go,  so  we'll  visit  the  mansions  of 
our  progenitors,  and  take  up  our  own  freedom  together." 

There's  for  you,  madam  !  What  can  be  grander  ?  The  loss  of  Timoleon 
is  really  terrible ;  yet,  as  it  is  an  incident  that  will  probably  dwell  no  little 
time  upon  the  author's  mind,  who  knows  but  it  may  be  productive  of  another 
tragedy,  in  which  a  dearth  of  story  will  not  merely  be  no  fault  of  his,  but 
no  misfortune? 

I  have  no  intelligence  to  give  about  the  Dean  of  Coleraine,  but  that  we 
are  now  in  daily  expectation  of  hearing  of  his  arrival. 

Yesterday  I  drank  tea  at  Sir  Joshua's,  and  met  by  accident  with  Mrs. 
Cholmondeley ;  I  was  very  glad  to  find  that  her  spirits  are  uninjured  by  her 
misfortunes ;  she  was  as  gay,  flighty,  entertaining  and  as  frisky  as  ever. 
Her  sposo  is  not  confined,  as  was  said ;  he  is  only  gone  upon  his  travels : 
she  seems  to  bear  his  absence  with  remarkable  fortitude.  After  all,  there 
is  something  in  her  very  attractive;  her  conversation  is  so  spirited,  so 
humorous,  so  enlivening,  that  she  does  not  sufter  one's  attention  to  rest, 
much  less  to  fleig,  for  hours  together. 

Sir  Joshua  told  me  he  was  now  at  work  upon  your  pictures,  touching 
them  up  for  Streatham,  and  that  he  has  already  ordered  the  frames,  and 
shall  have  them  quite  ready  whenever  the  house  is  in  order  for  them. 
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I  also  met  at  his  house  Mr.  W.  Burke,  and  young  Burke,  the  orator's  son, 
who  is  made  much  ado  about,  but  I  saw  not  enough  of  him  to  know  why. 

We  are  all  here  very  truly  concerned  for  ilr.  Chamier,  who  you  know 
ia  a  very  great  favourite  among  us.  He  is  very  ill,  and  thinks  himself  in 
a  decline.  He  is  now  at  Bath,  and  writes  my  father  word  he  has  made  up 
his  mind,  come  what  may. 

Your  good  news  of  my  master  glads  me,  however,  beyond  what  good 
news  of  almost  any  other  man  in  the  world  could  do.  Pray  give  him  my 
best  respects,  and  beg  him  not  to  forget  me  so  much  as  to  look  strange  upon 
me  when  ^  next  meet ;  if  he  does  it  won't  be  fair,  for  I  feel  that  I  shall 
look  very  kind  upon  him. 

I  fancy  Miss  Thrale  is  quite  too  difficult :  why,  bless  me,  by  <<  something 
happening"  I  never  meant  to  wait  for  a  murder,  nor  a  wedding,  no  nor  an 
invasion,  nor  an  insurrection  ;  cmy  other  bore  will  do  as  well.  My  father 
charges  me  to  give  you  his  kindest  love,  and  not  daintify  his  affection  into 
respects  or  compliments. 

Adieu,  dearest  madam,  and  from  me  accept  not  only  love,  and  not  only 
respects,  but  both,  and  gratitude,  and  warmest  wishes,  and  constancy  in- 
yariable  into  the  bargain.  F.  Bubney. 

I  am  very  glad  Mr.  Tidy  is  so  good.  Thank  him  for  me,  and  tell  him  I 
am  glad  he  keeps  my  place  open ;  and  pray  give  Dr.  Delap  my  compliments. 
Has  be  settled  yet  how  he  shall  dress  Uie  candle  snuffers  the  first  night  ?  I 
would  by  no  means  have  the  minutest  directions  omitted. 

FROM  MRa  THRALE  TO  MISS  F.  BURNEY. 

Brighthelmftone,  Wednesday,  July  19, 1780. 

And  90  my  letters  please  you,  do  they,  my  sweet  Bumey  ?  I  know  yours 
are  the  most  entertaining  things  that  cross  me  in  the  course  of  the  whole 
week ;  and  a  miserable  praise  too,  if  you  could  figure  to  yourself  my  most 
dull  companions.  I  write  now  from  Bowen's  shop,  where  he  has  been 
settled  about  three  days  I  think  ;  and  here  comes  in  one  man  hopping,  and 
asks  for  **  Russel  on  Sea- water" — another  tripping,  and  begs  to  have  the 
last  new  novel  sent  him  home  to-night ;  one  lady  tumbles  the  ballads  about, 
and  fingers  the  harpsichord  which  stands  here  at  every  blockhead's  mercy ; 
and  another  looks  over  the  Lilliputian  library,  and  purchases  Polly  Sugar- 
cake  jR>r  her  long-legged  missey. 

My  roaster  is  gone  out  riding,  and  we  are  to  drink  tea  with  Lady  Rothes  ; 
afier  which  the  Steyne  hours  begin,  and  we  cluster  round  Thomas's  shop, 
and  contend  for  the  attention  of  Lord  John  Clinton,  a  man  who  could,  I 
think,  be  of  consequence  in  no  other  place  upon  earth,  though  a  very  well- 
inibrmed  and  modest  mannered  boy.  Dr.  Pepys  is  resolutely  and  pro- 
foundly silent;  and  Lady  Shelley,  having  heard  wits  commended,  has 
taken  up  a  new  character,  and  says  not  only  the  severest  but  the  cruellest 

thinm  you  ever  heard  in  your  life.     Here  is  a  Mrs.  K ,  too,  sister  to 

the  Dochess  of  M ,  who  is  very  uncompanionable  indeed,  and  talks  of 

TWfTibridge.     These,  however,  are  literally  all  the  people  we  ever  speak  to 
—oh  yes,  the  Drummonds — but  they  are  scarce  blest  with  utterance. 

Mr.  Scrase  mends,  and  I  spent  an  hour  with  him  to-day.  Now  have  I 
fiuriy  done  with  Brighthelmstone,  and  will  congratulate  myself  on  being 
quite  of  your  advice — as  Pacchierotti  would  call  it— concerm'ng  Burke  the 
miDor  whom  I  once  met  and  could  make  nothing  of. 

Poor  Mr.  Chamier  !  and  poor  Dr.  Bumey,  too  !  The  loss  of  real  frienda 
afier  a  certain  time  of  life  is  a  terrible  thing,  let  Dr.  Johnson  say  what  he 
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will.  Those  who  are  first  called  do  not  get  first  home.  I  remember 
Chamier  lamenting  for  Mr.  Thrale,  who  will  now,  I  verily  think,  live  to  see 
many  of  those  go  before  him  who  expected  to  stay  long  aAer.  He  will  not 
surely  look  strange  upon  you,  for  he  is  glad  to  see  your  letters ;  though  be 
does  not  sigh  over  them  so  dismally  as  he  did  yesterday,  over  one  he  saw  I 
had  directed  to  Chid.  . 

Lord  George  Gordon  is  to  be  liberated  upon  bail,  bis  quality  brethren  tell 
me.  This  is,  I  think,  contrary  to  the  general  disposition  of  the  people, 
who  appear  to  wish  his  punishment.  But  the  thunder-cloud  always  moves 
against  the  wind,  you  know.  ^ 

The  going  to  Grub  Street  would  have  been  a  pretty  exploit.  Are  you 
continuing  to  qualify  yourself  for  an  inhabitant  t 

Sweet  Mrs.  Cholmondeley  !  I  am  glad  she  can  frolic  and  frisk  so : — the 
time  will  come  too  soon,  that  will,  as  Grumio  expresses  it,  *^  tame  man, 
woman,  and  beast," — and  thyself,  fellow  Curtis. 

The  players  this  year  are  rather  better  than  the  last ;  but  the  theatre  is 
no  bigger  than  a  band-box,  which  is  a  proper  precaution,  I  think,  as  here 
are  not  folks  to  fill  even  that.  The  shops  are  almost  all  shut  still,  and  a 
dearth  of  money  complained  of  that  is  lamentable ;  but  we  have  taken  some 
Spanish  ships,  it  seems,  and  La  Vera  Cruz  besides. 

Adieu, — and  divide  my  truest  kindness  among  all  the  dear  Newtonians,* 
and  keep  yourself  a  large  share.  You  are  in  no  danger  of  invaders  from 
the  sea-coast.  Susan  and  Sophy  bathe  and  grow,  and  riot  me  out  of  my 
senses.     I  am  ever,  my  dear  girl,  most  faithfully  yours, 

H.  L.  T. 


MISS  F.  BURNEY  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

Aogost  16. 

I  return  you  my  most  hearty  thanks,  my  dear  madam,  for  your  last  most 
comfortable  tidings,  which,  as  they  have  removed  all  my  fears,  shall,  for  the 
present,  banish  their  subject.  I  will  never  be  melancholic,  even  though  it 
were  recommended  to  be  lady  as  well  as  "  gentlemanlike,"  but  when 
perforce  I  cannot  help  it ;  for  in  good  truth  that  method  of  varying  the  mode 
of  existence  offers  itself  with  so  kind  a  readiness  of  its  own  accord,  that  a 
very  little  patience,  and  a  very  little  feeling  will  bring  in  supplies,  fresh  and 
fresh,  of  that  sort  of  food,  which,  with  a  very  moderate  economy  of  anxiety, 
will  lay  by  for  croaking  moments  stores  inexhaustible.  Indeed,  though  I 
have  so  often  heard  lamentations  of  the  scarcity  of  every  other  commodity, 
useful  or  ornamental,  intellectual  or  sensual,  I  never  once,  even  from  the 
most  greedy  devourer  of  sadness,  have  heard  the  remotest  hint,  that  de  quai 
fiianger  was  in  danger  of  being  wanted  for  the  gluttons  of  evil  and  misery  j 
for  though  eating  but  makes  their  appetite  the  stronger,  their  materials  are 
as  little  diminished  by  voracity  as  their  hunger. 

Well — mcd  d  propos  to  all  this, — Dr.  Johnson,  who  expects  nothing 
but  what  is  good,  and  swallows  nothing  but  waht  he  likes,  has  delighted 
me  with  another  volume  of  his  "  Lives," — that  which  contains  Blackmore, 
Congreve,  &c.,  which  he  tells  me  you  have  had.  O  what  a  writer  he  is ! 
what  instruction,  spirit,  intelligence,  and  vigour  in  almost  every  paragraph ! 
Addison  I  think  equal  to  any  in  the  former  batch  ;  but  he  is  rather  too 
hard  upon  Prior,  and  makes  Gay,  I  think,  too  insignificant.  Some  of 
the  little   poems  of  Prior  seem  to  me  as  charming   as  any  little  poems 

*  AUudinjf  to  the  houfe  of  Sir  Iiaao  Newton,  in  St  Martin*!  Street,  in  which  Dr. 
Durney  wm  at  thii  time  reiiding. 
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can  be;  and  Gay^s  pastorals  I  had  hoped  to  hare  seen  praised  more 
h'berally. 

At  length,  I  have  seen  the  S.  S.  She  has  been  again  in  town,  and  was 
so  good  as  to  make  us  a  very  long  visit.  She  looked  as  beantifb!  a?  an 
angel,  though  rather  pale,  but  was  in  very  high  spirits,  and  I  thought  her 
more  attractive  and  engaging  than  ever.  So  I  beiietv  did  my  father. — Ah ! 
^  littel  cunning  woman,**  if  you  were  to  pot  your  wicked  scheme  in  praC' 
tioe,  I  see  how  it  would  take. 

We  are  to  go  to  Chesington  next  week ;  so  I  suppose  there  we  shall 
be  when  you  quit  Brighton.  If  so,  pray  tell  my  dear  master  I  iarlst  upon 
his  keeping  his  promise  of  coming  thither ;  if  not,  I  won^t  hold  my  vet!  f  in 
readiness  to  go  to  Italy — no,  not  if  Fannelli  were  in  his  prime.  B«:  d:> 
come,  dearest  madam,  and  do  make  him :  vou  know  he  alwavs  dr#^  as 
you  bid  him,  so  you  have  but  to  issue  your  commands.  Tis  a  charming 
thing  to  keep  a  husband  in  such  order.  A  thousand  loves  from  all  here, 
but  mostly,  being  spokeswoman,  I  have  a  right  to  say  that. 

From  vcKirs, 

F.  B. 

MISS  F.  BURNET  TO  MR&  THRALE. 


Here  at  length  we  are — arrived  just  in  time  to  witness  prjor  IhMr 
Crisp's  misery  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  our  late  very  4rf^M  Vt^., 
Good  heaven,  what  a  terrible  blow!  our  prophet  here,  »bo,  fif>»eT':r,  'a 
always  a  croaking  prophet,  foretells  nothing  but  utter  di^ri^J^yn  f*,f  h« 
inevitable  consequence.  Yon,  dearest  madam,  wh^^  ap&  a^  cr^/>ik:r,?  a 
prophetess,  what  say  you?  must  Jamaica,  m»j«t  al!  !:je  Weiet  UAa^  \ft 
lost  \  or  have  you  some  words  of  comfort  to  give  n%  7 

Baretti  met  Mr.  Greville  and  Mr.  Sastris  at  our  hcitne  the  evenin?  }/i;fvre 
we  left  town,  and  assured  us  peremptorily,  and  with  furious  vefa^my:T>ryr,  ffi«t 
the  war  would  be  finished  in  another  ye^r,  and  France.  .SpAsn,  and  Amcrrica, 
would  make  what  terms  we  pleased !  Perhaps,  as  he  v^*iA  every  \jfAy  e'<i^? 
Ayrboding  ill,  he  thought  it  something  for  the  t^nefit  of  nrAxJcind  to  forefx/de 
good :  but  you  would  have  laughed  to  have  seen  the  little  f*^fjp^!rt  \¥i  paid  to 
the  opposition  and  opinions  of  the  grrjat  Mr.  Greville,  tlje  arr^/^nce  with 
which  he  "downed"  whatever  he  advanced,  and  the  {^n  whh  which  lift 
answered  him  when  contradicted  in  hLs  a<werty>n.«.  I  rf^lly  exj/jr^t/sd  fix^rry 
moment  to  hear  him  exclaim,  "It  is  that  you  are  an  imf^^ietmrA;  SA'^M* 
head  f* — and  I  could  not  get  out  of  my  head  the  rase  whh  whk'h  Mr  ^/re" 
ville  would  have  heard  such  a  compliment.  As  it  wax,  tl#;  a^^/^rjj^ithrrirrrit 
that  seized  him  when  he  saw  the  violence  and  cont^rmiH  *A  Bafv^ti,  w«^  i^'^fTi' 
ciently  comical ;  he  had  never  before  ifpffkf:a  a  word  to  him,  Xh'frj^i  fi^;  ipid 
■ccidratally  met  with  him,  and  I  fancy  he  expectr^,  by  his  t^^it^h  trnv/yVr'jr, 
to  have  instantly  silenced  and  intimidated  him :  l/jt  vh^rti  ^le  {f^itA  VAr*^u 
stout,  and  that  the  more  he  resisted,  the  more  he  \pi\\¥A  him,  he;  ^y/tjld  fm\y 
stare,  and  look  around  at  us  all,  with  an  exprv^ssioo  that  wiifi  "  Am  I 
awake  f 

We  had  one  very  pleasant  day  last  week  with  our  dear  lir.  Johnv/n,  wli^i 
dined  with  us,  and  met  Mr.  Barry,  Dr.  Dunl^r,  and  \)r,  C/iW^t^^  arid  afUr* 
wards  Mr.  Crofls,  the  famous  book  collector,  Mr.  .Sastrijj,  Mrs.  KeyrK/lds, 
Mr.  Devaynes,  and  Baretti,  and  altogether  we  mad/;  it  rmt  very  well,  hm 
Dr.  Johnson  took  the  same  dislike  to  poor  Dr,  Gilli^^s  that  y^^j  did.  Wliat 
be  can  have  done  to  you  both  I  cannot  invipofi^,  for  every  U^y  elv;  lik'fs 
nughtily.    I  had  a  good  mind  to  have  asked  Miss  Vi^wAAn  to  amysc- 
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ture  the  reason  of  your  aversion,  for  that  would  have  been  a  happy  subject 
for  her  to  have  pondered  upon.  Dr.  Johnson  was  very  sweet  and  very 
delightful  indeed ;  I  think  he  grows  more  and  more  so,  or  at  least,  I  grow 
more  and  more  fond  of  him.  I  really  believe  Mr.  Barry  found  him  almost 
as  amusing  as  a  fit  of  the  toothache ! 

Don't  fear  my  opening  my  lips,  my  dear  madam,  about  your  letters ;  I 
never  read  but  scraps  and  chosen  morsels  to  any  body, — and  I  hope  you  do 
the  same  by  me ;  for  though  what  I  have  to  say  is  not  of  equal  consequence, 
my  flippancies,  which  1  rather  indulge  than  curb  to  you,  might  do  me  mis- 
chief should  they  run  about.  I  have  not  seen  Piozzi :  he  led  me  your  letter, 
which  indeed  is  a  charming  one ;  though  its  contents  puzzled  me  much 
whether  to  make  me  sad  or  merry.  Who  is  your  dwarf? — Your  fan  gentle- 
man is  af\er  my  own  heart.  I  am  glad  you  find  comfort  in  Dr.  Delap.  I 
beg  my  best  compliments  to  him, — and  to  my  master  and  missey, — and 
believe  me  ever  and  most  faithfully  yours, 

F.  B. 

My  father's  best  love  to  you,  and  my  daddy's  respects. 

JOURNAL  RESUMED. 

Streatham,  Monday,  December  6. — As  I  am  now  well  enough  to 
employ  myself  my  own  way,  though  not  to  go  down  stairs,  I  will  take  this 
first  opportunity  I  have  had  since  my  return  hither,  to  write  again  to  my 
dearest  Susan. 

Your  letters,  my  love,  have  been  more  than  usually  welcome  to  me  of  late ; 
their  contents  have  been  very  entertaining  and  satisfactory,  and  their  arrival 
has  been  particularly  seasonable ;  not  on  account  of  my  illness — ^that  alone 
never  yet  lowered  my  spirits  as  they  are  now  lowered,  because  I  knew  I 
must  ere  long,  in  all  probability,  be  again  well ;  but  O  Susy !  I  am — I  have 
been — ^and  1  fear  must  always  be,  alarmed  indeed  for  Mr.  Thrale ;  and  the 
more  I  sec  and  know  him,  the  more  alarmed,  because  the  more  I  love  and 
dread  to  lose  him. 

I  am  not  much  in  cue  for  journalizing :  but  I  am  yet  less  inclined  for 
any  thing  else.  As  writing  to  my  own  Susy  commonly  lightens  my  heart, 
so  I'll  e'en  set  about  recollecting  the  good  as  well  as  bad  that  has  passed 
since  I  wrote  last ;  for  else  I  were  too  selfish. 

I  cannot  remember  where  I  lefl  off; — but  to  go  back  to  the  last  few  days 
we  spent  at  Brighthelmstone — I  must  tell  you  that  on  the  last  Friday — but 
I  cannot  recollect  anecdotes,  nor  write  them  if  I  did ;  and  so  I  will  only 
draw  up  an  exit  for  the  characters  to  which  I  had  endeavoured  to  introduce 
you. 

Lady  Hesketh  made  us  a  very  long,  sociable,  and  friendly  visit  before 
our  departure,  in  which  she  appeared  to  much  advantage,  with  respect  to 
conversation,  abilities,  and  good  breeding.  I  saw  that  she  became  quite 
enchanted  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  she  made  me  talk  away  with  her  very 
copiously,  by  looking  at  me,  in  a  former  visit,  when  she  was  remarking  that 
nothing  was  so  formidable  as  to  be  in  company  with  silent  observers ;  where- 
upon I  gathered  courage,  and  boldly  entered  the  lists  ;  and  her  ladyship  has 
inquired  my  direction  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  told  her  that  the  acquaintance 
should  not  drop  at  Brighton,  for  she  was  determined  to  wait  upon  me  in 
town. 

We  saw,  latterly,  a  great  deal  of  the  H 's.     The  colonel — for  he  has 

given  up  his  majorship  in  the  militia,  and  is  raising  a  company  for  himself 
— appeared  to  us  just  as  before, — sensible,  good-humoure<l,  and  pleasant ; 
and  just  as  before  also  his  lady — tittle-tattling,  monotonous,  and  tiresome. 
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'fhey  had  a  Miss  Cooke  with  them, — whom  I  only  mention,  because  her 
name  was  also  Kitty,  and  because  her  resemblance  to  our  Kitty  did  not 
stop  there,  for  she  was  always  gay,  and  always  good-humoured. 

Lady  Shelley  was  as  civil  to  me  as  Lady  Hesketh.  Indeed  I  have  good 
reason  to  Hke  Sussex.  As  my  cold  prevented  my  waiting  upon  her  with 
Mrs.  Thrale,  to  take  leave,  she  was  so  good  as  to  come  to  me.  I  am  rather 
sorry  she  never  comes  to  town,  for  she  is  a  sweet  woman,  and  very  hand- 


Miss  Benson  called  upon  us  several  times,  and  I  abide  exactly  by  what 
I  haTe  already  said  of  her. 

Dr.  Delap  was  with  us  till  the  Friday  night  preceding  our  departure ;  he 
has  asked  me,  in  his  unaccountable  way,  *'  If  I  will  make  him  a  dish  of  tea 
in  St.  Martin's  Street?*' 

We  had  also  made  an  acquaintance  with  a  Miss  Stow,  that  I  have  never 
had  time  to  mention :  a  little  girl  she  is,  just  seven  years  old,  and  plays  on 
the  harpsichord  so  well,  that  she  made  me  very  fond  of  her.  She  lived 
with  a  mother  and  aunt,  neither  of  whom  I  liked ;  but  she  expressed  so 
much  desire  to  see  Dr.  Bumey,  and  is  so  clever,  and  forward,  and  ingenious 
a  child,  that  I  could  not  forbear  giving  her  my  direction  in  town,  which  she 
received  very  gladly,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  find  me  out  as  soon  as  she  leaves 
Brigfatcm. 

Miss  Hirale  and  I  paid  visits  of  congi  to  Mrs.  Chamier  and  Miss  Emily 
Jess. 

We  went  together,  also,  to  Miss  Byron  ;  but  she  was  invisible  with  this 
influenza : — the  mother,  however,  admitted  us,  and  spent  almost  the  whole 
two  hours  she  kept  us  in  exhorting  me  most  kindly  to  visit  her,  and  pro- 
mising to  introduce  me  to  the  Admiral, — which  I  find  is  a  great  thing,  as  he 
always  avoids  seeing  any  of  her  female  friends,  even  Mrs.  Thrale,  from 
some  odd  peculiarity  of  disposition. 

On  Moiiday,  at  our  last  dinner,  we  had  Mr.  Tidy,  Mr.  B— ,  and  Mr. 
Sdwin ;  and  in  the  evening  came  Mrs.  Byron. 

Mr.  Tidy  I  liked  better  and  better ;  he  reminded  me  of  Mr.  Crisp ;  he 
has  not  so  good  a  face,  but  it  is  that  sort  of  face,  and  his  laugh  is  the  very 
same:  for  it  first  puts  every  feature  in  comical  motion,  and  then  fairly 
shakes  his  whole  frame,  so  that  there  are  tokens  of  thorough  enjoyment 
from  head  to  foot.  He  and  I  should  have  been  very  good  friends,  I  am 
sure,  if  we  had  seen  much  of  each  other ; — as  it  was,  we  were  both  upon 
the  watch,  droUy  enough. 

Mr.  B— ,  though,  till  very  lately,  I  have  almost  lived  upon  him,  I  shall 
not  bore  you  with  more  than  naming ;  for  I  find  you  make  no  defence  to  my 
hint  of  having  given  you  too  much  of  him,  and  I  am  at  least  glad  you  are 


And  now,  my  dear  Susy,  to  tragedy— for  all  I  have  yet  writ  is  farce  to 
what  I  most  now  add  ;  but  I  will  be  brief,  for  your  sake  as  well  as  my  own. 

Poor  Mr.  Thrale  had  had  this  vile  influenza  for  two  days  before  we  set 
out ;  but  then  seemed  better.  We  got  on  to  Crawley  all  well :  he  then 
Qideied  two  of  the  servants  to  go  on  to  Ryegate  and  prepare  dinner  :  mean- 
time he  sufifered  dreadfully  from  the  coldness  of  the  weather ;  he  shook  from 
head  to  foot,  and  his  teeth  chattered  aloud  very  frightfully.  When  we  got 
again  into  the  coach,  by  degrees  he  grew  warm  and  tolerably  comfortable : 
but  when  we  stopped  at  Ryegate  his  speech  grew  inarticulate,  and  he  said 
word  for  another.  I  hoped  it  was  accident,  and  Mrs.  Thrale  by  some 
infatuation,  thought  he  was  joking,— but  Miss  Thrale  saw  how  it 

from  the  first. 
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By  very  cruel  ill-luck,  too  tedious  to  relate,  his  precaution  proved 
useless  ;  for  we  had  not  only  no  dinner  ready,  but  no  fire,  and  were  shown 
into  a  large  and  comfortless  room.  The  town  is  filled  with  militia.  Here 
the  cold  returned  dreadfully, — ^and  here,  in  short,  it  was  but  too  plain  to  all, 
hk  faculties  were  lost  by  it.  Poor  Mrs.  Thrale  worked  like  a  servant : 
she  lighted  the  fire  with  her  own  hands, — took  the  bellows,  and  made  such 
a  one  as  might  have  roasted  an  ox  in  ten  minutes.  But  I  will  not  dwell  on 
particulars  : — after  dinner  Mr.  Thrale  grew  better ;  and  for  the  rest  of  our 
journey  was  sleepy  and  mostly  silent. 

It  was  late  in  the  night  when  we  got  to  Streatham.  Mrs.  Thrale  con* 
suited  me  what  to  do  : — I  was  for  a  physician  immediately ;  but  Miss  Thrale 
opposed  that,  thinking  it  would  do  harm  to  alarm  her  father  by  such  a  step. 
However,  Mrs.  Thrale  ordered  the  butler  to  set  off  by  six  the  next  morning 
for  Dr.  Heberden  and  Mr.  Seward. 

The  next  morning,  however,  he  was  greatly  better,  and  when  they  ar- 
rived he  was  very  angry;  but  I  am  sure  it  was  right.  Dr.  Heberden 
ordered  nothing  but  cupping.  Mr.  Seward  was  very  good  and  friendly,  and 
spent  five  days  here,  during  all  which  Mr.  Thrale  grew  better.  Dr.  John- 
son, you  know,  came  with  my  dear  father  the  Thursday  afler  our  return. 

You  cannot,  I  think,  have  been  surprised  that  I  gave  up  my  plan  of  going 
to  town  immediately :  indeed  I  had  no  heart  to  leave  either  Mr.  Thrale  in  a 
state  so  precarious,  or  his  deeur  wife  in  an  agitation  of  mind  hardly  short  of 
a  fever. 

Things  now  went  on  tolerably  smooth,  and  Miss  Thrale  and  I  renewed  our 
Latin  exercises  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  with  great  tcUU  of  praise.  At 
another  time  I  could  have  written  much  of  him  and  of  Mr.  Seward,  for 
many  very  good  conversations  past ;  but  now  I  have  almost  fbi^t  all  about 
them. 

The  Tuesday  following,  I  received  your  kind  letter,  and  instances  to  re- 
turn on  Thursday  with  my  father, — ^but  I  determined  to  take  no  measures 
either  way  till  1  saw  how  matters  went  at  the  last. 

The  next  day  I  was  far  from  well,  as  my  dear  father  must  have  told  you, 
— and  I  got  worse  and  worse,  and  I  could  not  go  down  to  dinner ;  but  in  the 
evening,  being  rather  better,  I  just  popt  down  to  play  one  rubber  with  dear 
Mr.  Thrale,  whose  health  I  have  truly  at  heart,  and  who  is  only  to  be  kept 
from  a  heavy  and  profound  sleep  by  cards  :  and  then  I  was  glad  to  come 
back,  being  again  worse  : — ^but  let  me  add,  I  had  insisted  on  performing  this 
feat. 

I  had  a  miserable  night, — I  kept  my  bed  all  day,  and  my  ever  sweet  Mrs. 
Thrale  nursed  me  most  tenderly,  letting  me  take  nothing  but  from  herself. 

I  will  say  no  more  about  the  illness,  but  that  it  was  short,  though  rather 
violent.  On  Saturday,  as  I  got  into  Mr.  Thrale's  dressing-room  to  dinner. 
Dr.  Johnson  visited  me.  On  Sunday,  Mr.  Murphy  came  to  dinner ;  and  in  the 
evening  begged  that  he  might  be  admitted  to  ask  me  how  I  did.  I  was  rather 
bundled  up,  to  be  sure,  with  cloaks,  6^c.,  but  could  not  well  refuse ;  so  he 
and  Mr.  Thrale,  lady  and  daughter,  all  came  together. 

He  appeared  in  high  flash  ;  took  my  hand,  and  insisted  on  kissing  it ;  and 
then  he  entered  into  a  mighty  gay,  lively,  droll,  and  agreeable  conversation, 
— running  on  in  flighty  compliments,  highly  seasoned  with  wit,  till  he 
diverted  and  put  us  all  into  spirits.  But  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  was  fearful  I 
should  be  fatigued,  found  no  little  difficulty  to  get  him  away ;  he  vowed  he 
would  not  go, — said  she  might,  and  all  of  them,  .but  for  his  part,  he  desired 
not  to  budge, — and,  at  last,  when  by  repeated  remonstrances  he  was  made 
retreat,  he  vowed  he  would  come  again. 
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Ab  soon  as  their  lea  was  over  below  stairs.  Dr.  Johnson  came  to  make 
me  a  visit,  and  while  he  was  with  me,  I  heard  Mr.  Murphv^s  step  about  the 
adjoining  rooms,  not  knowing  well  his  way ;  and  soon  after  in  he  boUed, 
crying  oat,  **  They  would  fain  have  stopped  me,  but  here  1  am  !** 

However,  I  have  no  time  to  write  what  passed,  except  that  he  vow^ 
when  he  came  next  he  would  read  the  rest  of  my  play.  However,  I  shall 
bring  it  with  me  to  town,  and  hide  it. 

The  next  day,  Monday,  he  left  us ;  and  Lady  Ladd  came.  She  sat  up- 
stairs with  me  the  whole  morning,  and  she  has  been  saying  such  shockii^ 
things  of  her  apprehensions  for  my  dear  Mr.  'Thrale,  that  they  have  quite 
overset  me,  bmng  already  weaker  by  the  fever :  and  just  now,  unluckily, 
Mrs.  Thrale  came  in  suddenly,  and  found  me  in  so  low-spiritad  a  situation 
that  she  insisted  on  knowing  the  cause.  I  could  not  tell  her,  but  hinted  that 
Lady  L.,  who  had  just  gone  down,  had  been  talking  dismally,  and  she  im* 
mediately  concluded  it  was  concerning  Sir  Jchn,  1  am  sure  she  wondered 
at  my  prodigious  susceptilulity,  as  she  well  might ;  but  I  preferred  passing 
for  Imlf  an  idiot  to  telling  her  what  I  cannot  even  tell  you  of  Lady  L.'s 
shocking  and  terrifying  speeches. 

MISS  F.  BURNEY  TO  DR.  BURNET. 

StTCatham,  Satnrday  monung,  3  o'dock. 
My  dearest  ^r, 

We  have  this  moment  finished  ^^  The  Critic."*  I  have  been  extremely 
well  entertained  with  it  indeed.  The  first  act  seems  as  full  of  wit,  satire, 
and  spirit  as  it  is  of  lines.  For  the  rest  I  have  not  sufficiently  attended  to 
the  plays  of  these  d^enerate  days  to  half  enjoy  or  understand  the  censure 
or  ridicule  meant  to  be  lavished  on  them.  However,  I  could  take  in  enough 
to  be  greatly  diverted  at  the  flighty  absurdities,  so  well,  though  so  severely 
pointed  out. 

Our  dear  master  came  home  to-day  quite  as  well  as  you  saw  him  yes- 
terday. He  is  in  good  spirits  and  good  humour,  but  1  think  he  looks 
sadly.  So  does  our  Mrs.  T.,  who  agitates  herself  into  an  almost  perpetual 
fever. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  sir :  a  thousand  thanks  for  this  treat.  Dr.  Johnson 
18  very  gay  and  sociable  and  comfortable,  and  quite  as  kind  to  me  as  ever ; 
and  he  says,  the  Bodleian  librarian  has  but  done  his  duty,f  and  that  when 
he  goes  to  Oxford,  he  will  write  my  name  in  the  books,  and  my  age  when 
I  writ  them,  and  sign  the  whole  with  his  own ;  <<  and  then,"  he  says,  <*  the 
world  may  know  that  we — 

*  So  mixed  our  stadies,  and  fo  joined  our  fame.* 

For  we  shall  go  down  hand  in  hand  to  posterity !" 

Mrs.  T.  sends  her  best  love.  I  don't  know  when  I  can  leave  her,  but 
not,  unless  you  desire  it,  till  Mr.  T.  seems  better  established  in  health,  or 
till  Mrs.  Davenant  can  come  hither. 

Mr.  Seward  is  now  here.     Once  more,  dearest  sir,  good  night — says 

Your  dutiful  and  most  affectionate, 

F.  B. 

MISS  F.  BURNEY  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

Cheaington,  Nov.  4. 
I  never  managed  matters  so  adroitly  before.    Here  I  am  already.    My 

•  8heridan*a  •*  Critic,**  printed  at  this  time ;  but  unpublished. 

t  The  Bodleian  librarian  had  placed  *«  Evelina'*  in  his  noble  library,  to  the  author*! 
asfffliiihed  dcdigfat—Abte  by  F.  B. 
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bmlier  most  good-naturedly  o^red  to  conyoy  roe  immediately ;  my  father 
consented :  and  the  murmuring  of  the  rest,  though  ''  more  comfortable  to 
me  than  the  buzzing  of  hornets  and  wasps,"  was  yet  of  no  avail  to  retard 
me.  I  was  sorry  indeed  to  leave  them  so  soon,  but  as  my  six  weeks  here 
wcve  destined  and  promised,  it  is  better  to  have  them  over  before  I  pretend 
to  be  settled  at  home — at  either  home,  may  I  say  ? 

As  I  spent  only  one  day  in  town,  I  gave  it  wholly  to  my  sisters,  and 
they  to  me ;  and  in  the  morning  we  had  by  chance  such  a  meeting  as  we 
have  not  had  before  for  very  many  years.  My  two  brothers,  Susan,  and 
Charlotte,  and  myself,  were  of  course  at  home,  and  Hetty  accidentally 
coming  to  town,  called  in  while  we  were  all  at  breakfast.  I  ran  up  stairs,  and 
dragged  my  father  down  out  of  the  study,  to  see  once  more  all  together  his 
original  progeny,  and  when  he  came,  he  called  out  ''  Offspring !  can  you 
dancer 

We  were  soon,  however,  again  dispersed  ;  but  the  evening  also  was  con- 
eluded  with  equal  demonstrations  of  joy.  My  mother  happened  to  be 
engaged  to  the  Kirwans,  and  Charles,  Susan,  Charlotte  and  I  were  not 
very  dolefully  drinking  our  tea,  when  the  parlour  door  was  opened,  and  in 
entered  Pacchierotti,  who  stayed  all  the  evening.  Again  we  flew  to  the 
study,  and  again  hauled  down  my  father,  and  I  believe  I  need  hardly  tell 
you  the  time  hung  not  very  heavily  upon  our  hands. 

Pacchierotti  inquired  very  much  after  "  my  so  great  favourite  Mrs. 
Thrale."  He  is  much  more  embarrassed  in  speaking  English  than  he  was, 
but  understands  it  more  readily  and  perfectly  than  ever.  He  sung  to  us  one 
air  from  Elzio,  and  his  voice  is  more  clear  and  sweet  than  I  ever  heard  it 
before.  I  made  but  little  inquiry  about  the  opera,  as  I  was  running  away 
from  it,  and  wanted  not  to  be  tempted  to  stay.  My  father  invited  him  in 
your  name  to  Streatham,  but  I  charged  him  by  no  means  to  go  in  my  ab- 
sence.     Little  Bertoni  was  with  him. 

I  had  no  other  adventure  in  Liondon,  but  a  most  delightful  incident  has 
happened  since  I  came  hither.  We  had  just  done  tea  on  Friday,  and  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  Kitty,  Jem,  and  Mr.  Crisp,  were  sitting  down  to  cards,  when  we 
were  surprised  by  an  express  from  London,  and  it  brought  a  "  Whereas  we 
think  fit"  from  the  Admiralty,  to  appoint  Captain  Burney  to  the  command 
of  the  Latonay  during  the  absence  of  the  Honourable  Captain  Conway.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  frigates  in  the  navy,  of  thirty-eight  guns,  and  immediately, 
I  believe,  ready  for  service,  Jem  was  almost  frantic  with  ectasy  of  joy ;  he 
sang,  laughed,  drank  to  his  own  success,  and  danced  about  the  room  with 
Miss  Kitty  till  he  put  her  quite  out  of  breath.  His  hope  is  to  get  out  imme- 
diately, and  have  a  brush  with  some  of  the  Dons,  Monsieurs,  or  Mynheers, 
while  he  is  in  possession  of  a  ship  of  sufficient  force  to  attack  any  frigate  he 
may  meet. 

Adieu,  dearest  madam.  I  know  you  will  approve  my  manoBuvre  in  so 
quickly  getting  here,  because  so  much  the  sooner  again  at  Streatham  you 
will  see  your  F.  B. 

This  moment  enters  our  parson  with  your  letter.  How  kind  of  you  to 
write  even  before  you  received  my  scrawl  from  St.  Martin's  Street !  We 
had  heard  nothing  of  any  earthquake  when  I  came  away.  Have  you  heard 
from  Lyons  ? 

MISS  F.  BURNEY  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

St  Martin*f  Street,  Dec  14. 
Three  days  only  have  I  left  dear  Streatham,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  had  neither 
seen  or  heard  of  it  as  many  months.     Gratify  me,  dearest  madam,  with  a 
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few  lines  to  tell  me  how  yoa  all  do,  fi>r  I  am  half  nneasy,  and  quite  impa^ 
tient  for  intelligenoe.  Does  the  card  system  flourish  T-^Does  Dr.  Johnson 
continue  gay  and  good-humoored,  and  ^  valuing  nobody**  in  a  morning  I — 
Is  Miss  Thnde  steady  in  asserting  that  all  will  do  perfectly  well  ? — But  most 
I  wish  to  hear  whether  our  dear  master  is  any  better  in  spirit  ? — ^And  whe- 
ther my  sweet  Dottoressa  perseveres  in  supporting  and  exerting  her  own  ! 

I  never  returned  to  my  own  home  so  littk  merrily  disposed  as  this  last 
time.  When  I  parted  with  my  master,  I  wished  much  to  have  thanked  him 
for  all  the  kindness  he  has  so  constantly  shown  me,  but  I  found  myself  too 
grave  for  the  purpose ;  however,  I  meant,  when  I  parted  with  you,  to  make 
mysdf  amends  by  making  a  speech  long  enough  for  both ;  but  then  I  was 
yet  less  able ;  and  thus  it  is  that  some  or  other  cross  accident  for  ever  frus- 
trates my  rhetorical  designs. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  madam.  Pray  give  my  afl^tionale  respects  to  Mr. 
Thrale  and  Dr.  Johnson,  my  love  to  Miss  Thrale,  and  compliments  to  your 
doves,— and  pray  believe  me. 

Ever  and  ever, 

F.  R 


MBS.  THRALE  TO  MISS  F.  BURNET. 

Strodhua,  Diee.  23;  1780. 

My  lovely  Rumey  will  believe  that  I  have  lost  the  use  of  my  fingers,  or 
that  I  never  employ  them  in  writing  to  her  but  when  they  are  shaking  with 
agony.  The  truth  is,  all  goes  well,  and  so  I  quiet  my  mind  and  quarrel 
with  my  maids — for  one  must  have  something  to  do. 

Now  I  have  picked  up  something  to  please  you  :  Dr.  Johnson  prooounoed 
an  actual  eulogiura  upon  Captain  Bumey,  to  his  yesterday's  tisteners — how 
amiable  he  was,  and  how  gentle  in  his  maimer,  dec.,  though  be  had  lived  so 
many  years  with  sailors  and  savages. 

This  I  know  is  a  good  thing ;  the  only  bad  part  is,  that  my  good  word 
will  now  be  of  less  importance  to  him,  and  I  bad  a  great  mind  to  court  him 
out  of  a  share  of  his  g^9od  opinion  and  kindness :  but  HI  try  at  it  yet  when- 
ever I  come  to  town. 

Dr.  Bumey  brought  my  master  a  nice  companntHi  t'other  morning ;  he 
was  quite  happy,  and  applauded  her  schemes  of  education — just  like  a  man 
who  never  heard  how  the  former  ones  succeeded.  I  thought  like  old  Croaker 

heaven  send  us  all  the  better  for  them  this  time  three  years ! 

What  a  noodle  I  was  to  get  no  franks  for  Chesingtoo  !  and  now  all  the 
members  are  dispersed  over  the  globe,  till  the  hanging  Lord  George  Gordon 
shall  call  them  together  again  :  he  is  to  be  hanged  sure  enough. 

Sir  R.  Jebb  is  leaving  us,  just  in  the  maimer  of  a  hen  who  is  quitting  her 
chickens — he  leaves  us  by  degrees,  and  makes  long  intervals  iKrw,  short 
visits,  &c.  Dear  creature,  how  I  adore  him !  and  what  praises  have  I  coaxed 
Mrs.  Montagu  out  of  to  please  him.  He'll  value  those  more  than  mim>— a 
rogue! 

The  Parkers  were  here  yesterday,  and  sate  whole  hours,  and  told  all 
their  terrors  in  the  riot  season,  d^.,  besides  an  adventure  of  a  trunk  ctst 

from  behind  a  post  chaise,  which  lasted Oh,  I  thought  I  shouUl  have 

died  no  other  death  than  that  trunk  would  have  given  me. 

I  suppose  you  gather  from  all  this  that  Mr.  Thrale  dines  below,  plavi  at 
cards,  ^.,  for  so  he  does,  and  makes  all  the  haste  to  be  well  tha 
man  can  make. 
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Tell  Mr.  Crisp  that  your  friend  is  a  whimsical  animal  enough,  but  that 
she  loves  her  friends,  and  her  friends'  friends,  and  him  of  course  :  and  tell 
the  Captain  that  I  had  a  lady  here  last  Saturday,  and  could  think  of  nothing 
for  chat  so  well  as  the  discoveries  in  the  South  Seas,  and  his  kindness  in 
giving  Hester  some  rarities  from  thence,  which  she  produced — ^that  the  lady 
made  the  following  reflection  on  what  she  saw  and  heard — "  Why,  madam,*' 
said  she, ''  I  have  been  thinking  all  this  while  how  happy  a  thing  it  is  that 
when  some  parts  of  the  world  wear  out  and  go  to  decay.  Captain  Bumey 
should  find  out  new  ones  to  supply  their  places,  and  serve  instead."  All 
this  with  perfect  innocence  of  all  meaning  whatsoever. 

Adieu,  dearest,  loveliest  Bumey  !  Write  to  me  kindly,  think  of  me  par- 
tially, come  to  me  wiUingly,  and  dream  of  mo  if  you  will ;  for  I  am,  as  you 
well  know. 

Ever  yours, 

H.  L.  T. 
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MRS.  THRALE  TO  MISS  F.  BURNEY. 

Streaiham,  Saturday. 
My  dear  Miss  Bumey, 

And  so  here  comes  your  sweet  letter.  And  so  I  pleased  Mr.  Crisp,  did 
I?  and  yet  he  never  heard,  it  seems,  the  only  good  things  I  said,  which 
were  very  earnest,  and  very  honest,  and  very  pressing  invitations  to  him, 
to  see  Streaiham  nearer  than  through  the  telescope.  Now,  that  he  did  not 
hear  all  this  was  your  fault,  mademoiselle ;  for  you  told  me  that  Mr.  Crisp 
was  old,  and  Mr.  Crisp  was  infirm ;  and,  if  1  had  found  those  things  so,  I 
should  have  spoken  louder,  and  concluded  him  to  be  deaf:  but,  finding  him 
very  amiable,  and  very  elegant,  and  very  polite  to  fwe,  and  very  unlike  an 
old  man,  I  never  thought  about  his  being  deaf;  and,  perhaps,  was  a  little 
coquettish  too,  in  my  manner  of  making  the  invitation.  I  now  repeat  it, 
however,  and  give  it  under  my  hand,  that  I  should  consider  such  a  visit  as 
a  very,  very  great  honour,  and  so  would  Mr.  Thrale. 

And  now  for  dismal ! 

1  have  been  seriously  ill  ever  since  1  saw  you.  Mrs.  Bumey  has  been 
to  me  a  kind  and  useful  friend, — has  sufiered  me  to  keep  her  here  all  this 
time — is  here  still — would  not  go  to  Sir  Joshua's,  though  she  was  asked, 
because  I  could  not ;  and  has  been  as  obliging,  and  as  attentive,  and  as 
good  to  me  as  possible.     Dick  is  happy,  and  rides  out  with  my  master,  and 
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bis  maroma  and  I  look  at  them  out  of  the  dressiog-room  window.   So  much 
for  self. 

la  the  midst  of  my  own  misery  I  felt  for  my  dear  Mrs.  Byron's ;  but 
Cbamier  has  relieved  that  anxiety  by  assurances  that  the  Admiral  behaved 
quite  uneaLceptionably,  and  that,  as  to  honour  in  the  West  Indies,  all  goes 
well*  The  Grenadas  are  a  heavy  loss  indeed,  nor  is  it  supposed  possible 
for  Byron  to  protect  Barbadoes  and  Antigua.  Harrington  has  acted  a  noble 
part ;  he  and  Count  d'Estaing  remind  one  of  the  heroic  contentions  of  dis- 
tant times*  The  Lyon,  on  our  side,  commanded  by  a  Welshman,  and  the 
LaDguedoc,  on  the  side  of'the  French,  fought  with  surprising  fury,  and  lost 
a  great  number  of  men ;  it  was  a  glorious  day,  though  on  our  side  unfor- 
tunate. 

D'Orvilliers  has  left  our  Channel  after  only  cutting  a  few  ships  out  of 
Torbay,  and  chasing  Sir  Charles  to  Spithead.  Many  suppose  the  home 
campaign  quite  over  for  this  year. 

i  have  had  very  kind  letters  from  Dr.  Delap.  I  love  the  Sussex  people 
somehow,  and  they  are  a  mighty  silly  race  too.  But  *tis  never  for  their 
wisdom  that  one  loves  the  wisest,  or  for  their  wit  that  one  loves  the  wittiest ; 
'tis  for  benevolence,  and  virtue,  and  honest  fondness,  one  loves  people ;  the 
oUier  qualities  make  one  proud  of  loving  them  too. 

Dear,  sweet,  kind  Burney,  adieu  ;  whether  sick  or  sorry,  ever  yours, 

H.  L.  T. 

MRa  THRALE  TO  MISS  F.  BURNEY. 

Strettbam,  Thonday,  4th  Jairaary. 

Don't  I  pick  up  franks  prettily  ?  I  sent  a  hundred  miles  for  this,  and 
the  churl  enclosed  but  one — *<  certain  that  Miss  Burney  could  not  live  long 
enough  away  from  me  to  need  two."  Ah,  cruel  Miss  Burney !  she  will 
never  come  again,  I  think. 

Well !  but  I  did  see  Phillips  written  in  that  young  man's  honest  face, 
though  nobody  pronounced  the  word ;  and  I  boldly  bid  him,  *<  Good  moT' 
roWf  Captainj^ at  the  door,  trusting  to  my  own  instinct  when  I  came  away. 
Your  sweet  father,  however,  this  day  trusted  me  with  the  whole  secret, 
and  from  my  heart  do  I  wish  every  comfort  and  joy  from  the  match. 

'TIS  now  high  time  to  tell  you  that  the  pictures  are  come  home,  all  but 
mtne,-— which  my  master  don't  like.  He  has  ordered  your  father  to  sit 
to-morrow,  in  his  peremptory  way ;  and  I  shall  have  the  dear  Doctor  every 
morning  at  breakfast.  I  took  ridiculous  pains  to  tutor  him  to-day,  and  to 
insist,  in  my  peremptory  way,  on  his  forbearing  to  write  or  read  late  this 
evening,  that  my  picture  might  not  have  bloodshot  eyes* 

Bferlin  has  been  here  to  tune  the  fortepianos.  He  told  Mrs.  Davenant 
and  roe  that  he  had  thoughts  of  inventing  a  particular  mill  to  srind  old 
ladies  young,  as  he  was  so  prodigiously  fond  of  their  company.  I  suppose 
he  thought  we  should  bring  grist.  Was  that  the  way  to  put  people  in  tune  7 
I  asked  hini* 

Doctor  Burney  says  your  letters  and  mine  are  alike,  and  that  it  comes 
by  writing  so  incessantly  to  each  other.  I  feel  proud  and  pleased,  and  find 
I  shall  slip  pretty  readily  into  the  Susan nuccia's  place,  when  she  goes  to 
aettle  on  her  700/.  a-year ;  of  which  God  give  her  joy  seven  hundred  times 
over,  dear  creature  I  I  never  knew  how  it  was  to  love  an  incognita  but 
Susan  Burney :  my  personal  acquaintance  with  her  is  actually  nothing — is 
it  T  and  yet  we  always  seem  to  understand  one  another. 

H.  L.  T. 
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MRS.  THRALE  TO  MISS  F.  BURNEY. 

Streatham,  Thnnday,  11th. 

I  never  was  so  glad  of  a  letter  from  you  before :  the  dear  Doctor  had 
been  in  the  room  just  half  an  hour,  and  had  frightened  roe  with  an  account  of 
your  fever.  Thank  God  there  is  no  harm  come  to  my  sweet  little  friend ; 
her  spirits  and  her  afiection  are  as  strong  as  ever,  for  all  Dr.  Johnson,— 
who  says  nobody  loves  each  other  much  when  they  have  been  parted  long* 
How  well  do  you  know  him,  and  me,  and  all  of  us, — and  talk  of  my  pene- 
tration I 

Your  father  sits  for  his  picture  in  the  Doctor  of  Music^s  gown  ;  and  Bar- 
tolozzi  makes  an  engraving  from  it  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  book.  Sir 
Joshua  delights  in  the  portrait,  and  says  'twill  be  the  best  among  them.  I 
hope  it  will ;  and  by  this  time,  perhaps,  you  may  have  begun  thinking  of 
the  miniature  too  ;  but  it  is  not  touched  yet,  I  assure  you.  Sweet  Susan- 
nuccia  !  I  taill  slide  into  her  place ;  I  shall  get  more  of  your  company,  too, 
and  more — is  there  any  more  to  be  had  ?— of  your  confidence.  Yes,  yes, 
there  is  a  little,  to  be  sure ;  but  dear  Mrs.  Thrale  shall  have  it  all  now. 
Oh,  'tis  an  excellent  match  I  and  he  has  700/.  a*year — that  is,  he  UTttf  have : 
it  is  entailed,  and  irrevocable. 

I  send  this  by  your  father,  who  will  put  it  in  the  post ;  not  a  frank  to-day 
for  love  or  money.  I  did  not  intend  to  have  written  so  soon.  He  and  I 
shall  meet  at  St.  James's  this  day  se'nnight.  The  O  why  bee*  is  to  be 
trimmed  with  grebeskins  and  gold  to  the  tune  of  65/.*-the  trimming  only. 
What  would  I  give  to  show  it  to  you  ! — or  show  you  any  thing,  for  that 
matter,  that  would  show  how  affectionately  1  am  yours  1 

Dr.  Burney  says  you  carry  birdlime  in  your  brains,  for  every  thing  that 
lights  there  sticks.  I  think  you  carry  it  in  your  heart,  and  that  mine  sticks 
very  close  to  it.     So  adieu  !  H.  L.  T. 

MRS.  THRALE  TO  MISS  BURNEY. 

Grosvenor  Square,  Tuesday,  Feb.  7,  1781. 

This  moment  Dick  Burney  tells  me  how  ill  you  are.  My  dear,  how  shall 
I  keep  from  stepping  into  a  postchaise,  and  sousing  through  Gascoyne  Lane 
to  look  afler  you  ?  Complicated  as  my  engagements  are,  between  business 
and  flash,  I  shall  certainly  serve  you  so,  if  you  do  not  make  haste  and  be 
well. 

Yesterday  I  had  a  conversazione.  Mrs.  Montagu  was  brilliant  in  dia- 
monds, solid  in  judgment,  critical  in  talk.  Sophy  smiled,  Piozzi  sung, 
Pepys  panted  with  admiration,  Johnson  was  good-humoured.  Lord  John 
Clinton  attentive,  Dr.  Bowdler  lame,  and  my  master  not  asleep.  Mrs.  Ord 
looked  elegant,  Lady  Rothes  dainty,  Mrs.  Davenant  dapper,  and  Sir  Philip's 
curls  were  all  blown  about  by  the  wind.  Mrs.  Byron  rejoices  that  her 
Admiral  and  I  agree  so  well ;  the  way  to  his  heart  is  connoisseurship  it 
seems,  and  for  a  background  and  contorno,  who  comes  up  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
you  know. 

Captain  Fuller  flashes  away  among  us.  How  that  boy  loves  rough 
merriment  1  the  people  all  seem  to  keep  out  of  his  way  for  fear. 

Aunt  Cotton  died  firmly  persuaded  that  Mrs.  Davenant  was  a  natural,  and 
that  I  wrote  her  letters  for  her — how  odd ! 

*  Mrs.  Thrale  had  a  coort  dress  woven  at  Spitaliields,  from  a  pattern  of  Owhyhee 
manafiu:ture,  brought  thence  by  Captain  Burney. 
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Many  people  said  she  was  the  prettiest  woman  in  the  room  last  night,^- 
and  that  is  as  odd ;  Augusta  Byron,  and  Sophy  Streatfield,  and  Mrs. 
Hinchliffe,  being  present. 

Mrs.  Montagu  talked  to  me  about  you  for  an  hour  t'other  day,  and  said 
•be  was  amazed  that  so  delicate  a  girl  could  write  so  boisterous  a  book. 

Loveliest  Bumey,  be  as  well  as  ever  you  can,  pray  do.  When  you  are 
with  me,  I  think  I  love  you  from  habit ;  when  you  are  from  me,  I  fancy 
distance  endears  you  :  be  that  as  it  may,  your  own  father  can  alone  love 
you  better,  or  wish  you  better,  or  desire  the  sight  of  you  more  sincerely 
than  does  your 

L.  H.  T. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  very  good  and  very  duhbable^  but  Sir  R.  Jebb  is  quite  a 
scourge  to  me.  Who  now  would  believe  that  I  cannot  make  a  friend  of 
that  man,  but  am  forced  to  fly  to  Dr.  Pepys  for  comfort  T  He  is  so  haughty, 
so  impracticable  a  creature  ;  and  yet  I  esteem  and  honour  him,  though  I 
cannot  make  him  (eel  any  thing  towards  me  but  desire  of  downing^  6cc. 

liISS  BURNET  TO  MR&  THRALE. 

ChesingtoD,  February  8tli,  1781. 

This  moment  have  two  sweet  and  most  kind  letters  from  my  best-loved 
Mrs.  Thrale  made  roe  amends  for  no  little  anxiety  which  her  fancied  silence 
had  given  me.  I  know  not  what  is  now  come  to  this  post ;  but  there  is 
nothing  I  can  bear  with  so  little  patience  as  being  tricked  out  of  any  of 
your  letters.  They  do,  indeed,  give  me  more  delight  than  I  can  express ; 
they  seem  to  me  the  perfection  of  epistolary  writing ;  for,  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
phrase,  all  that  is  not  kindness  is  wit,  and  all  that  is  not  wit  is  kindness. 

What  you  tell  me  of  Mrs.  Montagu  and  Mrs.  Carter  gives  me  real  con- 
cern ;  it  is  a  sort  of  general  disgrace  to  us ;  but,  as  you  say,  it  shall  have 
nothing  to  do  with  you  and  L  Mrs.  Montagu,  as  we  have  oden  agreed,  is 
a  character  ntther  to  respect  than  love,  for  she  has  not  that  don  d^aimer  by 
which  alone  love  can  be  made  fond  or  faithful ;  and  many  as  are  the  causes 
by  which  respect  may  be  lessened,  there  are  very  few  by  which  it  can  be 
afterwards  restored  to  its  first  dignity.  But  where  there  is  real  aflTection,  the 
case  is  exactly  reversed;  few  things  can  weaken,  and  every  trifle  can 
revive  it* 

Yet  not  for  ibrty  years,  in  this  life  at  least,  shall  we  continue  to  love  each 
other ;  I  am  very  sure  I,  for  one,  shall  never  last  half  that  time.  If  you 
saw  bot  bow  much  the  illness  of  a  week  has  lowered  and  injured  me,  con- 
sidering in  what  perfect  heahh  I  came  hither,  you  would  be  half  astonished; 
and  that  in  spite  of  the  utmost  care  and  attention  from  every  part  of  this 
kind  lamily.  I  have  just,  with  great  difiicuhy,  escaped  a  relapse,  from  an 
unfortunate  fresh  cold  with  which  I  am  at  this  time  struggling.  Long  last 
youy  dearest  madam  ? — 1  am  sure  in  the  whole  world  I  know  not  such 
another. 

I  think  I  shall  always  hate  this  book*  which  has  kept  me  so  long  away 
from  you,  as  much  as  I  shall  always  love  **  Evelina,*'  who  first  comforUMy 
introduced  me  to  you  ;  an  event  which  I  may  truly  say  opened  a  new,  and 
I  hope,  an  ezhaustless  source  of  happiness  to  your  most  gratefully  afiec- 
tiooate  F.  B. 

*  ''Ceeilis,**  which  Mim  Barney  hsd  been  Va^  employed  in  writing,  and  which  made 
Ms  appearaace  ahortly  afterwardi. 
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JOURNAL  RESUMED. 

(AddieMed  to  Mr.  Crisp.) 

Mahch  23, 1781. — I  have  narrowly  escaped  a  return  of  the  same  vile 
and  irksome  fever  which  with  such  difficulty  has  been  conquered,  and  that 
all  from  vexation.  Last  week  1  went  to  dinner  in  Grosvenor  Square.  I 
ran  up-stairs,  as  usual,  into  Mrs.  Thrale's  dressing-room,  and  she  there 
acquainted  me  that  Mr.  Thrale  had  resolved  upon  going  abroad  ;  first  to 
Spa,  next  to  Italy,  and  then  whither  his  fancy  led  him !  that  Dr.  Johnson 
was  to  accompany  them,  but  that,  as  their  journey  was  without  limit  either 
of  time  or  place,  as  Mr.  Thrale's  ill  state  of  health  and  strange  state  of 
mind  would  make  it  both  melancholy  and  alarming,  she  could  not  in  con- 
science think  of  taking  me  from  my  own  friends  and  country  without  know- 
ing either  whither,  or  for  what  length  of  time.  She  would  write  to  me, 
however,  every  post ;  leave  me  the  keys  of  all  she  left  of  any  value,  and, 
in  case  of  any  evil  to  herself,  make  me  her  executrix ! 

Oh,  what  words !  and  what  a  scheme  I  I  was  so  infinitely  shocked,  sur- 
prised, and  grieved,  that  I  was  forced  to  run  away  from  her,  and  insist  upon 
hearing  no  more;  neither  could  I  sufficiently  recover  even  to  appear  at 
dinner,  as  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Seward,  and  Mr.  Ingram,  were  of  the  party ; 
I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  shut  myself  up  all  the  afternoon. 

You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  wonder  that  I  should  be  utterly  disconcerted  and 
afflicted  by  a  plan  so  wild  in  itself,  and  so  grievous  to  roe.  I  was,  indeed, 
hardly  able  to  support  myself  with  any  firmness  all  day ;  and  unfortunately, 
there  was  in  the  evening  a  great  rout.  I  was  then  obliged  to  appear,  and 
obliged  to  tell  every  body  I  was  but  half  recovered  from  my  late  indispo- 
sition. 

The  party  was  very  large,  and  the  company  very  brilliant.  I  was  soon 
encircled  by  acquaintances,  and  forced  to  seem  as  gay  as  my  neighbours. 
My  steady  companions  were  Miss  Coussmaker,  Augusta  Byron,  Miss  Ord, 
and  Miss  Thrale;  and  the  S.  S.  never  quits  me. 

I  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  new  Lord  Sheffield ;  and,  as  I  had 
never  seen  him  since  he  was  Colonel  Holroyd,  I  was  ridiculously  enough 
embarrassed  with  his  new  title,  blundering  from  my  lord  to  sir,  and  from  sir 
to  my  lord.  He  gave  me  a  long  account  of  his  Coventry  afiairs,  and  of  the 
commitment  of  the  sheriffs  to  Newgate.  He  is  a  spirited  and  agreeable  man, 
and,  I  doubt  not,  will  make  himself  conspicuous  in  the  right  way.  Lady 
Sheffield  was  also  very  civil ;  and,  as  she  came  second,  I  was  better  pre- 
pared, and  therefore  gave  her  ladyship  her  title  with  more  readiness; 
which  was  lucky  enough,  for  I  believe  she  would  much  less  have  liked  the 
omission. 

Mrs.  Thrale  took  much  pains  to  point  out  her  friend  Lord  John  Clinton 
to  me,  and  me  to  him :  he  is  extremely  ugly,  but  seems  lively  and  amiable. 

The  greatest  beauty  in  the  room,  except  the  S.  S.,  was  Mrs.  Gwynn, 
lately  Miss  Horneck ;  and  the  greatest  fright  was  Lord  Sandys. 

I  have  time  for  nothing  more  about  this  evening,  which,  had  not  niy  mind 
been  wholly  and  sadly  occupied  by  other  matters,  would  have  been  very 
agreeable  to  me. 

The  next  day  I  again  spent  in  Grosvenor  Square,  where  nothing  new 
had  passed  about  this  cruel  journey.  I  then  met  a  very  small  party,  con- 
sisting only  of  Mrs.  Price,  who  was  a  Miss  Evdyn,  Miss  Benson,  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  Mrs.  Carter. 

The  latter,  as  there  were  so  few  folks,  talked  a  good  deal,  and  was  far 
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more  sociable  and  easy  than  f  had  jH  leen  her.  Ber  !a!k,  too.  iknsh  al 
upon  books  (for  life  and  oHuineri  she  is  as  ignoram  of  as  a  noa  «  vas  verr 
unafl^ted  and  good-homoared,  and  I  liked  her  CBoeedingfj.  31  n;.  Prise  s 
a  Tery  seosiblev  shrewd,  k)fty,  and  hard-headed  wobmb.  Miss  Bemacm  xt 
iCTj  unlike  her. 

TuBSDAT. — ^I  passed  the  whole  day  at  Sir  Joahoa  RernoUs's  wrh  Mks 
Palmer,  who,  in  the  morning,  took  me  to  see  some  most  beasrif:^  ttast 
painted  by  Po^,  from  designs  of  Sir  Joahoa,  Ansei^ca,  West,  and  dorani, 
on  leather ;  they  are,  indeed,  more  driighiful  than  can  wei.  be 
one  was  bespoke  by  the  Duchess  of  Derooshlre,  fer  a  prtseni  la 
woman  of  rank  in  France,  that  was  to  cost  30/. 

We  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  Eliot,  the  knight  of  ike  shire  fer  C: 
a  most  agreeable,  lively,  and  very  clever  man. 

We  then  went  to  Bfr.  Webber's,  to  see  his  South  Sea  drawtasi.  Hese 
we  met  Captain  King,  who  chiefly  did  the  hoooors  in  show-^ng  t*e  csriosi- 
ties  and  eiplaining  them.  He  is  one  of  the  most  natorml,  gar,  hoeesu  ami 
pleasant  dwraders  I  ever  met  wkh.  We  spent  ail  the  rest  of  the  mr/rauAg 
here,  much  to  my  satisfiKfioo.  The  drawings  are  eztremeSy  weC;  work 
seeing;  tbey  oooaisl  of  views  of  the  ooontry  of  Otaheite,  New  Zealand,  N«w 
Amsterdam,  Kamtsdiatka,  and  parts  of  China ;  and  portraits  of  the  inki^ 
taots  done  from  the  life. 

When  we  returned  to  Leicester  Fields  we  were  heartilT  wAsomed  Vr  s^r 
Joshua.  Mr.  Eliot  stayed  the  whole  day ;  and  no  other  oompaay  caivs  krjt 
Mr.  Wdiber,  who  was'invilBd  to  lea.  Sir  Jodma  is  fes  mai  we-1.  H&  k 
preparing  for  the  Exhibition  a  new  «  Death  of  Duiof*  pornxs  of  -Ak  -i^rree 
beautiful  Lady  Waldegraves,  Horatia,  Laura,  and  Hans,  all  in  coe  ^trL-^n, 
and  at  work  with  the  tambour ;  a  Thais,  for  whJch  a  JIus  Em*Iy^  a  cks^i- 
brated  courtesan,  sat,  at  the  desire  of  the  Hon.  Chsr^'Cs  Gn^.it ;  a^  viuat 
others  I  know  not :  but  his  room  and  gallery  are  U>th  crowded. 

Tbussdat. — ^I  spent  the  whole  day  again  in  Groweoryr  $q?ar»,  wj^rn 
there  was  a  very  gay  party  to  dinner;  Mr.  Bosweil,  D-jd'iej  L/x.^  Mr. 
Adair,  Dr.  Delap,  Mr.  B— - — ,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  my  ia:faer;  sj^-:  nsudi 
could  I  write  of  what  passed,  if  it  were  possible  for  me  ^>  get  !lrD^     Mr* 

B was  just  as  absirdly  pompous  as  at  Brighton ;  and,  in  l^  tr.',i^,  of 

dinner,  without  any  sort  of  introduction,  or  reason,  or  motive,  be  cau>:d  ou 
akNid, — 

*  Sweet  are  the  damknt  <f  the 


A  laugh  from  all  parties,  as  you  may  imagine,  kXksmtd  this  ex^UflMtSon ; 
and  he  bore  it  with  amazing  insensibiLiy. 

«<  What's  all  this  laugh  forf  cried  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  nrx  besrd  the 


**  Why,  sir,"  answered  Mrs.  Thrale,  when  she  was  able  to  s^Msik,  ^  Mr* 

B just  now  called  out, — nobody  knows  why, — ^  Sweet  are  the  s^-jmbers 

of  the  virtuous  maid  P  ** 

**  No,  no,  not  virtuous^  cried  Mr.  Boswell,  **  he  said  charming  ;  he 
thought  that  better  T 

•*  Ay,  sure,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  B ^  tramoved ;  •*  for  why  say  viriu/fli*  f 

—can  we  doubt  a  &ir  female's  virtue  T — oh  fie,  oh  5e,  'tu  a  superflu^^us 
epithet." 

««  But,"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale,  <«  in  the  original  it  is  the  vtrtuout  man  ;  why 
do  you  make  it  a  maid  of  the  sodden,  Mr.  B ?" 

«•  I  was  alarmed  at  first,"  cried  Dr.  Delap,  •*  and  thought  be  had  caught 
Miss  Bumey  napping ;  but  when  I  looked  at  her,  and  saw  ber  awake^  I 
was  at  a  loss,  indeed,  to  find  the  reason  of  the  change." 
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"Here,  sir!   my  ladT  cried  Mr.  B to  the  servant;  "why,  my 

head^s  on  fire !  What  have  you  got  never  a  screen  ?  Why,  I  shall  be 
what  you  may  call  a  haUhmded  feUaic  !  I  shall  be  a  mere  rdti  /" 

In  the  afternoon  we  were  joined  by  Mr.  Crutchley,  Mr.  Byron,  and  Mr. 
Selwin ;  and  then  we  had  a  thousand  private  conferences  and  consultations 
concerning  the  Spa  journey. 

I  have  been  so  often  and  so  provokingly  interrupted  in  writing  this,  that 
I  must  now  finish  it  by  lumping  matters  at  once.  Sir  Richard  Jebb  and 
Dr.  Pepys  have  both  been  consulted  concerning  this  going  abroad,  and  are 
both  equally  violent  against  it,  as  they  think  it  even  unwarrantable,  in  such 
a  state  of  health  as  Mr.  Thrale's ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  settled  that  a  great 
meeting  of  his  friends  is  to  take  place  before  he  actually  prepares  for  the 
journey,  and  they  are  to  encircle  him  in  a  body,  and  endeiEivour,  by  repre- 
sentations and  entreaties,  to  prevail  with  him  to  give  it  up ;  and  I  have  little 
doubt  myself  but,  amongst  us,  we  shall  be  able  to  succeed. 

MISS  F.  BURNEY  TO  MRS.  THRALE.* 

Wednssday  efSDiii|r. 

You  bid  me  write  to  you,  and  so  I  will ;  you  bid  me  pray  for  you,  and 
so,  indeed,  I  do,  for  the  restoration  of  your  sweet  peace  of  mind.  I  pray 
for  your  resignation  to  this  hard  blow,  for  the  continued  union  and  exertion 
of  your  virtues  with  your  talents,  and  for  the  happiest  reward  their  exertion 
can  meet  with,  in  the  gratitudo  and  prosperity  of  your  children.  These 
are  my  prnyors  for  my  beloved  Mrs.  Thrale ;  but  these  are  not  my  only 
ones ;  no,  the  unfailing  warmth  of  her  kindness  for  myself  I  have  rarely, 
for  a  long  time  past,  slept  without  first  petitioning. 

I  ran  away  without  seeing  you  again  when  I  found  you  repented  that 
sweet  compliance  with  my  request  which  I  had  won  from  you.  For  the 
world  would  I  not  have  pursued  you,  had  I  first  seen  your  prohibition,  nor 
could  I  endure  to  owe  that  consent  to  teasing  which  I  only  solicited  from 
tenderness.  Still,  however,  I  think  you  had  better  have  suffered  me  to  follow 
you ;  I  might  have  been  of  some  use ;  I  hardly  could  have  been  in  your 
way.  But  I  grieve  now  to  have  forced  you  to  an  interview  which  I  would 
have  spared  myself  as  well  as  you,  had  I  foreseen  how  little  it  would  have 
answered  my  purpose. 

Yet  though  I  cannot  help  feeling  disappointed,  I  am  not  surprised ;  for  in 
any  case  at  all  similar,  I  am  sure  I  should  have  the  same  eagerness  for 
solitude. 

I  tell  you  nothing  of  how  sincerely  I  sympatlii^  in  your  afHiction  ;  yet 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Crutchley  and  Dr.  Johnson  alone  do  so  more  earnestly  ; 
and  I  have  some  melancholy  comfort  in  flattering  myself  that,  allowing  for 
the  difference  of  our  characters,  that  true  regard  which  I  felt  was  as  truly 
returned.  Nothing  but  kindness  did  I  ever  meet  with  ;  he  ever  loved  to 
have  me,  not  merely  with  his  family,  but  with  himself;  and  gratefully  shall 
I  ever  remember  a  thousand  kind  expressions  of  esteem  and  good  opinion, 
which  are  now  crowding  upon  my  memory. 

Ah,  dearest  madam !  you  had  better  have  accepted  me ;  I  am  sure,  if 

*  This  letter  was  written  in  reply  to  a  few  words  from  Mrs.  Thrale,  in  which,  allodinff 
to  her  husband*s  sudden  death,  she  begs  Miss  Burney  to  **  write  to  me — pray  for  me ! 
The  hurried  note  from  Mrs.  Thrale  is  thus  endorsed  by  Miss  Burney : — **  Written  a  few 
hours  afler  the  death  of  Mr.  Thrale,  which  happened  by  a  sudden  stroke  of  apoplexy, 
on  the  morning  of  a  day  on  which  half  the  fashion  of  London  had  been  invited  to  an 
intended  assembly  at  his  house  in  Grosvenor  Square.** 
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unfit  for  yoUj  J  am  at  this  time  unfit  (or  every  body.  Adien,  and  Hearen 
preserve  my  heart's  dearest  friend !  Don't  torment  yourself  to  write  to  me, 
nor  will  I  even  ask  Queeny,  though  she  is  good,  add  I  believe  would  not  deny 
me  ;  but  what  can  you  say  but  that  you  are  sad  and  comfortless  ?  and  do 
I  not  know  that  far  too  well?  I  will  write  again  to  you,  and,  a  thousand 
times  again,  for  nothing  am  I  more  truly  than  your 

F.  B. 

MISS  F.  BURNET  TO  MRS.  THRALEL 

SAturdaj,  April  6II1. 

I  would  I  had  some  commission,  some  business,  some  pretence  for  writii^ 
to  my  best-loved  firiend ;  for  write  I  must,  while  I  have  the  faintest  hope 
my  letters  will  be  received  without  aversion.  Yet  I  have  nothing  on  eaith 
to  say,  but  how  much  I  love  and  how  truly  I  am  grieved  for  her.  To 
yoUf  dearest  madam,  I  can  ofier  nothing  by  way  of  comfort  or  consolation, 
whatever  I  might  do  to  many  others ;  but  what  could  I  urge  which  you 
have  not  a  thousand  times  revolved  in  your  own  mind  ?  Dr.  Johnson  alone 
could  oflfer  any  thing  new,  or  of  strength  to  deserve  attention  from  Mrs. 
ThraJe.  The  rectitude  and  pyrity  of  your  principles,  both  religious  and 
moral,  I  have  oflen  looked  up  to  with  reverence,  and  I  now  no  more  doubt 
their  firmness  in  this  time  of  trial  than  if  I  witnessed  their  operation. 
Queeny,  too,  I  saw  was  bent  upon  exerting  the  utmost  fortitude  upon  this 
first,  and  I  believe,  indeed,  most  painful  occasion  to  her  that  could  call  for 
it.  May  she  now  for  her  sweet  mother  unite  all  the  afiection  and  attention 
which  hitherto  have  deserved  to  be  divided  !'* 

Many  friends  call  and  send  here  to  inquire  aflcr  you ;  but  I  have  myself 
avoided  them  all.  I  cannot  yet  bear  the  conversation  which  is  to  follow 
every  meeting.  To  be  with  you  I  would  wrap  myself  up  in  misery ;  but, 
without  such  a  motive,  no  one  more  hasty  to  run  away  from  all  that  is 
possible  to  be  fled  from. 

Dr.  Johnson,  I  hear,  is  well.  I  hear  nothing  else  I  have  any  wish  to 
communicate. 

Adieu,  nsost  dear  madam ;  and  still  love,  when  you  have  time  and  com- 
posure to  again  think  of  her,  the  sincerest,  the  gratefuUest,  the  fondest  of 
your  friends,  in  F.  B.  who,  though  she  first  received  your  afiection  as  an 
unmerited  partiality,  hopes  never  ^to  forfeit,  and  perhaps  some  time  to 
deserve  it. 

I  do  not  even  request  an  answer ;  I  scarce  unsh  for  it ;  because  I  know 
what  it  must  be.  But  I  will  write  again  in  a  few  days.  My  kind  love  to 
Miss  Thrale.  F.  B. 

MISS  F.  BURNEY  TO  MR.  CRISP. 

Streatham,  April  29th,  1781. 

Have  you  not,  my  dearest  daddy,  thought  me  utterly  lost  ?  and,  indeed, 
to  all  power  of  either  giving  or  taking  comfort,  I  certainly  have  been  for 
some  time  past.  I  did  not,  it  is  true,  hope  that  poor  Mr.  Thrale  could  live 
very  long,  as  the  alteration  I  saw  in  him  only  during  my  absence  while 
with  you  had  shocked  and  astonished  me.  Yet,  still  the  suddenness  of  the 
Wow  gave  me  a  horror  from  which  I  am  not  even  now  recovered.  The 
atuation  of  sweet  Mrs.  Thrale,  added  to  the  true  concern  I  felt  at  his  loss, 
harassed  my  mind  till  it  affected  my  health,  which  is  now  again  in  a  state 
of  precariousness  and  comfortless  restlessness  that  will  require  much 
troable  to  remedy. 

19* 
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You  have  not,  I  hope,  been  angry  at  my  silence ;  for,  in  truth,  I  have 
had  no  spirits  to  write,  nor,  latterly,  ability  of  any  kind,  from  a  headach 
that  has  been  incessant.     * 

I  now  begin  to  long  extremely  to  hear  more  about  yourself,  and  whether 
you  have  recovered  your  sleep  and  any  comfort.  The  good  nursing  you 
mention  is  always  my  consolation  when  I  have  the  painful  tidings  of  your 
illness ;  for  I  have  myself  experienced  the  kindness,  care,  and  unwearied 
attention  of  the  ever  good  and  friendly  Kitty,  who,  indeed,  as  you  well  say, 
can  by  no  means  be  excelled  in  the  most  useful  and  most  humane  of  all 
sciences. 

Mrs.  Thrale  flew  immediately  upon  this  misfortune  to  BrighthdmstcMie,  to 
Mr.  Scrase — her  Daddy  Crisp — ^both  for  consolation  and  counsd  ;  and  she 
has  but  just  quitted  him,  as  she  deferred  returning  to  Streatham  till  her  pre- 
sence was  indispensably  necessary  upon  account  of  proving  the  will.  I 
ofiered  to  accompany  her  to  Brighthelmstone ;  but  she  preferred  being  alone, 
as  her  mind  was  cruelly  disordered,  and  she  saw  but  too  plainly  I  was  too 
sincere  a  mourner  myself  to  do  much  besides  adding  to  her  griefl  The 
moment,  however,  she  came  back,  she  solicited  me  to  meet  her,— and  I  am 
now  here  with  her,  and  endeavour,  by  every  possible  exertion,  to  be  of  some 
use  to  her.  She  looks  wretchedly  indeed,  and  is  far  from  well ;  but  she  bears 
up,  though  not  with  calm  intrepidity,  yet  with  flashes  of  spirit  that  rather, 
I  fear,  spend  than  relieve  her.  Such,  however,  is  her  character,  and  were 
this  exertion  repressed,  she  would  probably  sink  quite. 

Miss  Thrale  is  steady  and  constant,  and  very  sincerely  grievcfd  for  her 
fiither. 

The  four  executors,  Mr.  Cator,  Mr.  Crutchley,  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  and 
Dr.  Johnson,  have  all  behaved  generously  and  honourably,  and  seem  d^er- 
mined  to  give  Mrs.  Thrale  all  the  comfort  and  assistance  in  their  power. 
She  is  to  carry  on  the  business  jointly  with  them.  Poor  soul !  it  is  a  dread- 
ful toil  and  worry  to  her. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  daddy.  I  will  write  again  in  a  week's  time.  I  have 
now  just  been  blooded ;  but  am  by  no  means  restored  by  that  loss.  But 
well  and  ill,  equally  and  ever, 

Your  truly  aflectionate  child, 

F.R 

MR.  CRISP  TO  MISS  F.  BURN£Y. 

Cheangtoii,  May  15th,  1781. 
My  dear  Pannikin, 

I  was  neither  cross  nor  surprised  at  not  hearing  from  you  so  long,  as  I 
was  at  no  loss  for  the  cause  of  your  silence.  I  know  you  have  a  heart,  and 
on  a  late  occasion  can  easily  imagine  it  was  too  full  to  attend  to  forms,  or, 
indeed,  to  any  but  the  one  great  object  immediately  before  you.  To  say 
the  truth,  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  your  nature  changed,  for  the  sake  of  a 
letter  or  two  more  or  less  from  you ;  because  I  can  now  with  confidence 
say  to  myself,  '^  The  girl  is  really  sincere,  and,  as  she  does  profess  some 
friendship  and  regard  for  me,  I  can  believe  her,  and  am  convinced  that,  if 
any  evil  were  to  befall  me,  she  would  be  truly  sorry  for  me." 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  such  a  thought,  and  I  will  indulge  it.  The  steadi- 
ness and  philosophy  of  certain  of  our  friends  is,  perhaps,  to  be  admired ; 
but  I  wish  it  not  to  be  imitated  by  any  of  my  friends.  I  would  have  the 
feelings  of  their  minds  be  keen  and  even  piercing,  but  stop  there.  Let  not 
the  poor  tenement  of  clay  give  way ; — if  that  goes,  how  shall  they  abide  the 
peltings  of  these  pitiless  storms  ?    Your  slight  machine  is  certainly  not  made 
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&r  such  roa^  enoouDten ;— lor  which  I  un  tralj  sorry.  Too  ifid  not  make 
yourself;  allowed !— agreed . — But  jou  may  UMSod  youneif,  and  that  k  all 
I  require  of  you. 

in  had  you  here,  I  should  talk  to  you  oo  this  bead ;  but  at  preKnt  I 
ought  not  to  wish  it.  Mrs.  Thnde  Ihub  an  undoubted  right  to  you,  nor 
sliould  I  wish  to  tear  you  firom  her.  When  the  wound  is  healed,  and  nnthing 
hat  the  scar  remaining,  the  plaster  ought  to  be  remofed,— and  then  I  pat  in 
ftty  claim. 

Let  me  hear  firom  you  soon  that  your  health  and  spirits  are  mendpd — 
gieatly  mended.     I  sincerely  wish  the  same  to  your  bek^ned  friend,  to  wbooi 
you  must  present  my  best  respects.    I  am  glad  she  is  connertRd  with  sodb 
Worthy  people  in  her  affidrs.    I  hare  more  than  once  ofasenred  that  the  xtam^ 
Voidable  necessity  of  attending  to  business  of  indispensable  oonseqoence,  and 
that,  with  strict,  unabated  perseverance,  has  contributed  more  to  divert,  and 
dissipate,  and  finally  to  cure  deep  sorrow,  than  all  the  wise  lessons  of  phi- 
losophers, or  the  well-meant  consolations  of  friends.    May  she  proie  an 
inatanoe  to  confirm  this  obeenratioD ! 

As  for  my  own  shattered  frame,  I  have  had  a  pretty  kmg  and  oonvindng 
proof  that  it  m  not  immortaL  Gout,  rheumatism,  indigestioii,  want  ofsfeep, 
Almost  ever  since  I  saw  you,  I  think,  may  amount  pretty  nearly  to  the  snm 
total  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  ''  Three  Warnings."  If  I  don't  take  the  hint  the 
&ult  is  my  own — Nature  has  done  her  part. 

Bad  as  I  have  been  though,  I  now  hobble  about  the  garden  with  a  stick, 
wukd  for  this  fortnight  past  have  been  gradually  mending,  though  slowly. 

Ham  and  Kate  are  constantly  inquiring  after  you,  and  when  you  will 
c^ome.  I  am  sure  they  love  you,  or  I  should  not  love  them.  Adieu,  my 
Pannikin. 

Your  afilectionale  daddy, 

S.  C. 

JOURNAL  RESUMED. 

Stkbathax,  Mat,  1781. — Miss  Owen  and  I  arrived  here  without  ind- 
^ent,  which,  in  a  journey  of  six  or  seven  miles,  was  really  marvellous ! 
Mrs.  Thrale  came  from  the  Borough  with  two  of  the  executors.  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Mr.  Crutchley,  soon  after  us.     She  had  been  sadly  worried,  and  in  the 
evening  firi^tened  us  all  by  again  fainting  away.     Dear  creature !  she  is 
all  agitation  of  mind  and  of  body :  but  she  is  now  wonderfully  recovered, 
though  in  continual  fevers  about  her  affidrs,  which  are  mightily  difficult  and 
complicate  indeed.    Yet  the  behaviour  of  sdl  the  executors  is  exactly  to  bet 
wish.     Mr.  Crutchley,  in  particular,  was  he  a  darling  son  or  only  brother, 
could  not  possibly  be  more  truly  devoted  to  her.     Indeed,  I  am  very  l»ppy 
in  the  revolution  in  my  own  mind  in  fiivour  of  this  young  man,  whom 
formerly  I  so  little  liked ;  for  I  now  see  so  much  of  him,  business  and  incli- 
nation uniting  to  bring  him  hither  continually,  that  if  he  were  disagreeable 
to  roe,  I  should  spend  my  time  in  a  most  comfortless  manner.     On  the  con- 
tiary,  I  both  respect  and  esteem  him  very  highly ;  for  his  whole  conduct 
mamfests  so  much  goodness  of  heart  and  excellence  of  principle,  that  be  is 
fiurly  un  homme  comme  il  y  en  a  peu;  and  that  first  appearance  of  cold- 
ness, pride,  reserve,  and  sneering,  all  wears  oft"  upon  further  acquaintance, 
and  leaves  behind  nothing  but  good-humour  and  good-will.     And  this  you 
roust  allow  to  be  very  candid,  when  I  tell  you  that,  but  yesterday,  he 
affit>nted  me  so  much  by  a  piece  of  impertinence,  that  I  bad  a  very  serious 
q[uarrel  with  him.    Of  Uiis  more  anon. 
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Dr.  Johnson  was  charming,  bc^h  in  spirits  and  humour.  I  really  think 
he  grows  gayer  and  gayer  daily,  and  more  ductile  and  pleasant. 

Mr.  Crutchley  stayed  till  Sunday,  when  we  had  many  visiters, — Mr^ 
Plumbe,  one  of  poor  Mr.  Thrale's  sisters ;  Mrs.  Wallace,  wife  to  die 
Attomey-Greneral,  a  very  ugly,  but  sensible  and  agreeable  woman ;  SKr 
Philip  Jennings  Gierke,  and  Mr.  Selwin. 

Monday  Miss  Owen  left  us. 

Tuesday  came  Lord  and  Liady  Westcote,  and  afterwards  Dr.  and  Mn. 
Parker,  Dr.  Liort,  and  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe.  Dr.  Parker  is  a  terrible  old 
proser,  and  wore  me  out;  Mrs.  Parker  is  well-bred  and  sensible;  my 
friend  Dr.  Lort  was  comical  and  diverting ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe  is  • 
gay,  sprightly,  polite,  and  ready  man:  I  like  him  well. 

Sunday  morning  nobody  went  to  church  but  Mr.  Crutchley,  Miss  Thnde, 
and  myself;  and  some  time  after,  when  I  was  sauntering  upon  the  lawn 
before  the  house,  Mr.  Crutchley  joined  me.  We  were  returning  tc^ethor 
into  the  house,  when  Mrs.  Thrale  popping  her  head  out  of  her  dressing- 
room- window,  called  out,  *'  How  nicely  these  men  domesticate  among  0% 
Miss  Burney  I     Why,  they  take  to  us  as  natural  as  life !" 

"  Well,  well,"  cried  Mr.  Crutchley,  "  I  have  sent  for  my  horse,  and  I 
shall  release  you  early  to-morrow  morning.  I  think  yonder  comes  Sir 
Philip." 

"  Oh  !  you'll  have  enough  to  do  with  Am,"  cried  she,  laughing ;  '*  he  is 
well  prepared  to  plague  you,  I  assure  you." 

"  Is  he  t— and  what  about  t" 

"  Why,  about  Miss  Burney.  He  asked  me  the  other  day  what  was  my 
present  establishment.  *  Mr.  Crutchley  and  Miss  Burney,'  I  answered, 
*  How  well  those  two  names  go  together,'  cried  he;  *  I  think  they  can't  da 
better  than  make  a  match  of  it :  I  will  consent,  I  am  sure,'  he  added ;  and 
to-day,  I  dare  say,  you  will  hear  enough  of  it." 

1  leave  you  to  judge  if  I  was  pleased  at  this  stuff  thus  communicated  j 
but  Mrs.  Thrale,  with  all  her  excellence,  can  give  up  no  occasion  of  making 
sport,  however  unseasonable,  or  even  painful. 

*'  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  him,  indeed !"  cried  I,  drily  ;  and  Mr. 
Crutchley  called  out,  "  Tfuink  him  !  thank  him  /"  in  a  voice  of  pride  and 
of  pique  that  spoke  him  mortally  angry. 

I  instantly  came  into  the  house,  leaving  him  to  talk  it  out  with  Mra 
Thrale,  to  whom  I  heard  him  add,  "  So  this  is  Sir  Philip's  kindness !"  and 
her  answer,  "  I  wish  you  no  worse  luck  !" 

Now,  what  think  you  of  this?  was  it  not  highly  insolent? — and  from  a 
man  who  has  behaved  to  me  hitherto  with  the  utmost  deference,  good 
nature,  and  civility,  and  given  me  a  thousand  reasons,  by  every  possible 
opportunity,  to  think  myself  very  high  indeed  in  his  good  opinion  and  good 
graces  ?  But  these  rich  men  think  themselves  the  constant  prey  of  all  por- 
tionless girls,  and  are  always  upon  their  guard,  and  suspicious  of  some 
design  to  take  them  in.  This  sort  of  disposition  I  had  very  early  observed 
in  Mr.  Crutchley,  and  therefore  I  had  been  more  distant  and  cold  with  bin: 
than  with  any  body  I  ever  met  with  :  but  latterly  his  character  had  risei: 
so  much  in  my  mind,  and  his  behaviour  was  so  much  improved,  that  I  hac 
let  things  take  their  own  course,  and  no  more  shunned  than  I  sought  him ; 
for  I  evidently  saw  his  doubts  concerning  me  and  my  plots  were  all  at  ai 
end,  and  his  civility  and  attentions  were  daily  increasing,  so  that  I  had  be- 
come very  comfortable  with  him,  and  well  pleased  with  his  society. 

I  need  not,  I  think,  add  that  I  determined  to  see  as  little  of  this  most  fear 
ful  and  haughty  gentleman  in  future  as  was  in  my  power,  since  no  goo( 
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quatities  can  compensate  for  such  arrogance  of  suspicion  ;  and,  therefore, 
as  I  bad  reason  enough  to  suppose  he  would,  in  haste,  resume  his  own  re- 
serve, I  resolved,  without  much  effort,  to  be  beforehand  with  him  in  resuming 
mine. 

At  dinner  we  had  a  lai^  and  most  disagreeable  party  of  Irish  ladies, 
whom  Mrs.  Thrale  was  necessitated  to  invite  from  motives  of  business  and 
various  connexions.  We  were  in  all  fourteen,  viz.  Sir  Philip  Gierke ;  Mrs. 
Lambert  and  her  son,  a  genteel  young  youth  ;  Miss  Owen ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Perkins  ;  Mrs.  Vincent ;  Mrs.  O'Riley,  and  Miss  O'Riley,  her  sister-in-law ; 
Mr.  Crutchley  ;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Thrale ;  and  myself. 

I  was  obliged,  at  dinner,  to  be  seated  between  Miss  O'Riley  and  Mr. 
Crutchley,  to  whom  you  may  believe  I  was  not  very  courteous,  especially 
as  I  had  some  apprehensions  of  Sir  Philip.  Mr.  Crutchley,  however,  to  my 
great  surprise,  was  quite  as  civil  as  ever,  and  endeavoured  to  be  as  chatty ; 
but  there  I  begged  to  be  excused,  only  answering  upon  the  reply ^  and  that 
very  drily,  for  I  was  indeed  horribly  provoked  with  him. 

Indeed,  all  his  behaviour  would  have  been  natural  and  good-humoured, 
and  just  what  I  should  have  liked,  had  he  better  concealed  his  chagrin  at  the 
first  accusation ;  but  that,  still  dwelling  by  me,  made  me  very  indifferent  to 
what  followed,  though  I  found  he  had  no  idea  of  having  displeased  me,  and 
rather  sought  to  be  more  than  less  sociable  than  usual. 

I  was  much  diverted  during  dinner  by  this  Miss  O'Riley,  who  took  it  in 
her  humour  to  attack  Mr.  Crutchley  repeatedly,  though  so  discouraging  a 
beau  never  did  I  see !  Her  forwardness,  and  his  excessive  and  inordinate 
coldness,  made  a  contrast  that,  added  to  her  brogue,  which  was  broad,  kept 
me  in  a  grin  irrepressible. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  had  also  Mr.  Wallace,  the  Attorney-General,  a  most 
squat  and  squab-looking  man ;  and  further  I  saw  not  of  him. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  Irish  ladies,  the  Perkinses,  Lamberts,  and  Sir 
Philip,  were  gone,  Mrs.  Thrale  walked  out  with  Mr.  Wallace,  whom  she 
had  some  business  to  talk  over  with ;  and  then,  when  only  Miss  Owen, 
Miss  T.  and  I  remained,  Mr.  Crutchley,  after  repeatedly  addressing  me,  and 
gaining  pretty  dry  answers,  called  out  suddenly,  "  Why,  Miss  Burney ! 
why,  what's  the  matter  t" 

**  Nothing." 

**  Why,  are  you  stricken,  or  smitten,  or  ill  ?" 

«*  None  of  the  three." 

<<  Oh,  then,  you  are  setting  dovm  all  these  Irish  folks  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  I  don't  think  them  worth  the  trouble." 

**  Oh,  but  I  am  sure  you  are ;  only  I  interrupted  you." 

I  went  on  no  farther  with  the  argument,  and  Miss  Thrale  proposed  our 
walking  out  to  meet  her  mother.  We  all  agreed  ;  and  Mr.  Crutchley  would 
not  be  satisfied  without  walking  next  me,  though  I  really  had  no  patience 
to  talk  with  him,  and  wished  him  at  Jericho. 

"  What's  the  matter  1"  said  he ;  "  have  you  had  a  quarrel  ?" 

«  No." 

*«  Are  you  afironted  T 

Not  a  word.     Then  again  he  called  to  Miss  Thrale, — 

"  Why,  Queeny — why,  she's  quite  in  a  rage  I  What  have  you  done  to 
her  1" 

I  still  mOced  on,  vexed  to  be  teased ;  but,  though,  with  a  gayety  that 
showed  he  had  no  suspicion  of  the  cause,  he  grew  more  and  more  urgent, 
trying  every  means  to  make  me  tell  him  what  was  the  matter,  till  at  last, 
much  provoked,  I  said, — 
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<<I  must  be  strangely  in  want  of  a  confidant,  indeed,  to  take  you  for  one  !^ 

*'  Why,  what  an  insolent  speech  I''  cried  he,  half-serious  and  half-laugh- 
ing, but  casting  up  his  eyes  and  hands  with  astonishment. 

He  then  let  me  be  quiet  some  time,  but  in  a  few  minutes  renewed  bis 
inquiries  with  added  eagerness,  begging  me  to  tell  him  if  nobody  else. 

A  likely  matter !  thought  I ;  nor  did  I  scruple  to  tell  him,  when  forced 
to  answer,  that  no  one  had  so  little  chance  of  success  in  such  a  request. 

"  Why  so  t"  cried  he  ;  **  for  I  am  the  best  person  in  the  world  to  trust 
with  a  secret,  as  I  always  forget  it." 

He  continued  working  at  me  till  we  joined  Mrs.  Thrale  and  the  Attorney- 
General.  And  then  Miss  Thrale,  stimulated  by  him,  came  to  inquire  if  I 
had  really  taken  any  thing  amiss  of  her.     No,  I  assured  her. 

**  Is  it  ofm^y  then?"  cried  Mr.  Crutchley,as  if  sure  I  should  say  xo/  but 
I  made  no  other  answer  than  desiring  him  to  desist  questioning  me. 

"  So  I  will,"  cried  he ;  "  only  clear  tne, — only  say  it  is  not  me." 

"  I  shall  say  nothing  about  the  matter ;  so  do  pray  be  at  rest." 

**  Well,  but  it  can't  be  me^  I  know :  only  say  that.  It's  Queeoy,  I  dare 
say." 

"  No,  indeed." 

<*  Then  it's  ^tm,"  cried  Miss  Thrale ;  «<  and  Vm  glad  of  it,  with  all  my 
heart!" 

He  then  grew  quite  violent,  and  at  last  went  on  with  his  questions  till, 
by  being  quite  silent  to  them,  he  could  no  longer  doubt  who  it  was.  He 
seemed  then  wholly  amazed,  and  entreated  to  know  what  he  had  done ;  but 
I  tried  only  to  avoid  him,  and  keep  out  of  his  way. 

Soon  after  the  Attorney-General  took  his  leave,  during  which  ceremony 
Mr.  Crutchley,  coming  behind  me,  exclaimed, — 

*<  Who'd  think  of  this  creature's  having  any  venom  in  her  !" 

"  Oh  yes,"  answered  I,  **  when  she's  provoked." 

"  But  have  I  provoked  you  ?" 

Again  I  got  off.  Taking  Miss  Thrale  by  the  arm,  we  hurried  away, 
leaving  him  with  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Miss  Owen.  He  was  presently,  how- 
ever, with  us  again ;  and  when  he  came  to  my  side,  and  found  me  really 
trying  to  talk  of  other  matters  with  Miss  Thrale,  and  avoid  him,  he  called 
out, — 

*<  Upon  my  life,  this  is  too  bad  !  Do  tell  me,  Miss  Burney,  what  is  the 
matter?  If  you  won't,  I  protest  I'll  call  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  make  her  work 
at  you  herself." 

I  now,  in  my  turn,  entreated  he  would  not ;  for  I  knew  she  was  not  to 
be  safely  trusted  with  any  thing  she  could  turn  into  ridicule.  I  was,  there* 
fore,  impatient  to  have  the  whole  matter  dropped  ;  and  after  assuring  him 
very  drily,  yet  peremptorily,  that  I  should  never  satisfy  him,  I  started 
another  subject  with  Miss  Thrale,  and  we  walked  quietly  on. 

He  exclaimed,  with  a  vehemence  that  amazed  me  in  return,  '*  Why  will 
you  not  tell  me?  Upon  my  life,  if  you  refuse  me  any  longer,  I'll  call  the 
whole  house  to  speak  for  me  !" 

*'  I  assure  you,"  answered  I,  <'  that  will  be  to  no  purpose ;  for  I  must 
offend  myself  by  telling  it,  and  therefore  I  shall  mention  it  to  nobody." 

«<  But  what  in  the  world  have  1  done  ?" 

««  Nothing  ;  you  have  done  nothing." 

"  What  have  I  said^  then?  Only  let  me  beg  your  pardon,— only  let  me 
know  what  it  is,  that  1  may  beg  your  pardon." 

I  then  took  up  the  tensing  myself,  and  quite  insisted  upon  his  leaving  us 
and  joining  Mrs.  Thrale.  He  begged  me  to  tell  Miss  Thrale,  and  let  her 
mediate,  and  entreated  her  to  be  his  agent ;  which,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
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him,  sbe  promiaed ;  and  be  then  slackened  his  pace,  though  very  reluc- 
tSDtly,  while  we  quickened  ours. 

Miss  Thrale,  however,  asked  me  not  a  question,  which  I  was  very  glad 
of,  as  the  affair,  trifling  as  it  is,  would  be  but  mortifying  to  mention  ;  and 
though  I  could  not,  when  so  violently  pressed,  disguise  my  resentment,  I 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  make  any  serious  complaint.  I  merely  wished 
to  let  the  gentleman  know  I  was  not  so  much  his  humble  servant  as  to 
authorize  even  the  smallest  disrepect  from  him. 

He  was,  however,  which  I  very  little  expected,  too  uneasy  to  stay  long 
away ;  and  when  we  had  walked  on  quite  out  of  hearing  of  Mrs.  Thrale 
aod  Miss  Owen,  he  suddenly  galloped  afler  us. 

^  How  odd  it  is  of  you,"  said  Miss  Thrale,  *<  to  come  and  intrude  your- 
self in  this  manner  upon  any  body  that  tries  so  to  avoid  you !" 

^*  Have  you  done  any  thing  for  me  ?"  cried  he ;  *M  donU  believe  you 
hare  said  a  word." 

*^  Not  I,  truly  I"  answered  she :  « if  I  can  keep  my  own  self  out  of 
scrapes,  it's  all  I  can  pretend  to." 

"  Well,  but  do  tell  me.  Miss  Bumey, — pray  tell  me  !  indeed,  this  is  quite 
too  bad  ;  I  shaVt  have  a  wink  of  sleep  all  night.  If  I  have  offended  you, 
I  am  very  sorry  indeed ;  but  I  am  sure  I  did  not  mean — " 

**  Not  sir !"  interrupted  I,  **  I  don't  suppose  you  did  mean  to  ofiend  me, 
nor  do  I  know  why  you  should.  I  expect  from  you  neither  good  nor  ill, — 
ciYiIity  1  think  myself  en  tided  to,  and  that  is  all  I  have  any  desire  for." 

<«  Good  Heaven,"  exclaimed  he.  **  Tell  me,  however,  but  what  it  is,  and 
if  I  have  said  any  thing  unguardedly,  1  am  extremely  sorry,  and  I  most 
sincerely  beg  your  pardou." 

Is  it  not  very  strange,  that  any  man,  in  the  same  day,  could  be  so  dis- 
daiofully  proud,  and  so  condescendingly  humble?  1  was  never  myself  more 
astonished,  as  I  had  been  firmly  persuaded  he  would  not  have  deigned  to 
take  the  smallest  notice  of  me  from  the  moment  of  his  hearing  Sir  Philip's 
idle  raillery. 

I  now  grew  civiller,  for  I  dreaded  his  urgency,  as  it  was  literally  impos* 
uble  for  me  to  come  to  the  point. 

I  told  him,  therefore,  that  I  was  sorry  he  took  so  much  trouble,  which  I 
had  by  no  means  intended  to  give  him,  and  begged  he  would  think  of  it  no 
more. 

He  was  not,  however,  to  be  so  dismissed.  Again  he  threatened  me  with 
Mrs«  Thrale,  but  again  I  assured  him  that  nothing  could  less  answer  tp 
kim. 

**  Well,  but,"  cried  he,  "  if  you  will  not  let  me  know  my  crime,  why,  I 
must  never  speak  to  you  any  more." 

**  Very  well,"  answered  I,  "  if  you  please  we  will  proclaim  a  mutual 
silence  henceforward." 

*«  Oh,"  cried  he,  "  yow,  1  suppose,  will  be  ready  enough  ;  but  to  me  that 
would  be  a  loss  of  very  great  pleasure.  If  you  would  tell  me,  however,  I 
am  sure  I  could  explain  it  off,  because  I  am  sure  it  has  been  done  unde- 
signedly." 

**  No,  it  does  not  adroit  of  any  explanation ;  so  pray  don't  mention  it  any 


more." 


**  Only  tell  me  what  part  of  the  day  it  was." 

Whether  this  unconsciousness  was  real,  or  only  to  draw  me  in  so  that  he 
might  come  to  the  point,  and  make  his  apology  with  greater  ease,  I  know 
not;  but  I  assured  him  it  was  in  vain  he  asked,  and  again  desired  him  to 
puzzle  himself  with  no  further  recollections. 

^  Oh,"  cried  he, "  but  I  shall  think  of  every  thing  I  have  ever  said  to  you 
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for  this  half  year*    I  am  sure,  whatever  it  was,  it  most  have  been  anmeaot 
and  unguarded.** 

^«  Ttwt,  sir,  I  never  doubted ;  and  probably  you  thought  roe  hard  enough 
to  bear  any  thing  without  minding  it." 

^  Grood  Heaven,  Miss  Burney !  why,  there  is  nobody  I  would  not  sooner 
offend, — nobody  in  the  world.  Queeny  knows  it.  If  Queeny  would  speak, 
she  could  tell  you  so.    Is  it  not  true.  Miss  Thralef 

<*  I  shall  say  nothing  about  it ;  if  I  can  keep  my  own  neck  oat  of  the 
collar,  it's  enough  for  roe." 

«« But  won't  it  plead  something  for  roe  that  you  are  sure,  and  must  be 
sure,  it  was  by  blunder,  and  not  design  ?" 

«« Indeed  I  am  sorry  you  take  all  this  trouble,  which  is  very  little  worth 
your  while ;  so  do  pray  say  no  more." 

**  But  will  you  foi^ive  me  ?" 

"Yes." 

**  It  seems  tQ  come  very  hard  from  you.  Will  you  proroise  to  have  quite 
forgiven  it  by  the  time  I  return  next  Thursday  7" 

"  Oh,  I  hope  I  shall  have  no  remembrance  of  any  part  of  it  before  then. 
I  am  sorry  you  know  any  thing  about  it ;  and  if  you  had  not  been  so  ex- 
cessively earnest,  1  should  never  have  let  you;  but  I  could  not  say  an 
untruth  when  pushed  so  hard." 

<*  I  hope,  then,  it  will  all  be  dissipated  by  to-morrow  morning." 

<*  Oh,  surely  I  I  should  be  very  much  surpris^  if  it  outlasted  the  night." 

«« Well,  but  then  will  you  be  the  same  ?  I  ne^r  saw  such  a  change.  If 
you  are  serious ^" 

"  Oh,  no,  I'll  be  wondrous  merry  1" 

**  I  beg  you  will  think  no  more  of  it.  I — ^I  believe  I  know  what  it  is ;  and, 
indeed,  I  was  fiir  from  meaning  to  give  you  the  smallest  offence,  and  I  most 
earnestly  beg  your  pardon.  There  is  nothing  I  would  not  do  fo  assure  yon 
how  sorry  I  am.  But  I  hope  it  will  be  all  over  by  the  time  the  candles 
come.  1  shall  look  to  see,  and  I  hope — I  beg — you  will  have  the  same 
countenance  again." 

I  now  really  felt  appeased,  and  so  I  told  him. 

We  then  talked  of  other  matters  till  we  reached  home,  though  it  was  not 
without  difficulty  I  could  even  yet  keep  him  quiet.  I  then  ran  up-stairs  with 
my  ck>ak,  and  stayed  till  supper-time,  when  1  returned  without,  I  hope,  any 
remaining  appearance  of  dudgeon  in  my  phiz  ;  for  afler  so  much  trouble 
and  humiliation,  it  would  have  been  abominable  to  have  shown  any. 

I  see,  besides,  that  Mr.  Crutchley,  though  of  a  cold  and  proud  disposi* 
tion,  is  generous,  amiable,  and  delicate,  and,  when  not  touched  upon  the 
tender  string  of  gallantry ^  concerning  which  he  piques  himself  upon  invari- 
able hardness  and  immovability,  his  sentiments  are  not  merely  just,  but 
refined. 

After  supper,  Mr.  Crutchley,  though  he  spoke  to  me  two  or  three  times 
with  an  evident  intention  to  observe  my  looks  and  manner  in  answering 
him,  which  were  both  meant  to  be  as  much  as  usual,  seemed  still  dissatisfied 
both  with  his  own  justification  and  my  appeasement ;  and  when  we  all  arose 
to  go  to  bed,  he  crossed  over  to  me,  and  said  in  a  whisper,  "  1  have  begged 
Miss  Thrale  to  intercede  for  me ;  she  will  explain  all ;  and  I  hope         " 

"  Very  well — very  well,"  said  I,  in  a  horrible  hurry ;  «*  there's  no  occa- 
tioa  for  any  thing  more." 

For  Mrs.  and  Mips  Thrale,  and  Miss  Owen,  were  all  standing  waiting  for 
roe :  he  put  himsQiC  however,  before  me,  so  that  I  could  not  get  away,  and 
went  on: 
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*<  Ooly  hear  roe, — pray  hear  me.  Is  it  what  she  (poioting  to  Mrs.  Tbrale) 
put  about  in  the  morning t" 

**  ril  tell  you  another  time,**  cried  I,  in  fidy  agonic^  to  see  how  they  were 
all  ready  to  titter,  which  be,  whose  back  was  to  them,  perceived  not. 

^  1  have  told  Miss  Tbrale  what  I  thought  it  was,'*  he  continued,  "  and  she 
will  explain  it  all,  and  tell  you  how  very  impossible  it  was  I  could  think  of 
ofiending  you*  Indeed,  I  beg  your  pardon !  I  do,  indeed,  most  sincerely. 
I  hope  you  will  think  of  it  no  more, — ^I  hope  it  will  be  all  over.** 

**  It  it  all  over,**  cried  I,  still  trying  to  get  away. 

••  Well,  but — stop— only  tell  me  if  it  was  that " 

**Ay — ay — to*niorrow  morning;'*  and  then  I  forced  myself  into  the 
midst  of  them,  and  got  oflT. 

Stssatham,  Tbuhsdat. — ^I'his  was  tbe  great  and  most  important  day  to 
all  this  house,  upon  which  the  sale  of  the  Brewery  was  to  be  decided.  Mrs. 
Tbrale  went  early  to  town,  to  meet  all  the  executors,  and  Mr.  Barclay,  the 
Quaker,  who  was  the  bidder.  She  was  in  great  agitation  of  mind,  and  told 
me  if  all  vent  well  she  would  wave  a  white  pocket-handkerchief  out  of  the 
coach  window* 

Four  o'clock  came  and  dinner  was  ready,  and  no  Mrs.  Tbrale.  Five 
o'clock  /bllowed)  and  no  Mrs.  Tbrale.  Quecny  and  I  went  out  upon  the 
lawn,  where  we  sauntered,  in  eager  expectation,  till  near  six,  and  then  tbe 
coach  appeared  in  sight,  and  a  white  pocket-handkerchief  was  waved 
from  it.  «% 

I  ran  to  the  door  of  it  to  meet  her,  and  she  jumped  out  of  it,  and  gave 
roe  a  thousand  embraces  while  I  gave  my  congratulations.  We  went 
instantly  to  her  dressing-room,  where  she  told  me,  in  brief,  how  the  matter 
had  been  transacted,  and  then  we  went  down  to  dinner. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Crutchley  had  accompanied  her  home.  I  deter- 
mined  to  behave  to  Mr.  Crutchley  the  same  as  before  our  quarrel,  though 
he  did  not  so  to  me,  for  he  hardly  spoke  a  word  to  me.  An  accident, 
however,  hi^pened  afler  dinner,  which  made  him  for  a  while  more  loqua- 
cious. Mrs.  Tbrale,  in  cutting  some  fruit,  had  cut  her  finger,  and  asked 
me  for  some  black  sticking-plaster,  and  as  I  gave  it  her  out  of  my  pocket- 
book,  she  was  struck  with  the  beautiful  glossiness  of  the  paper  of  a  letter 
which  peeped  out  of  it,  and  rather  waggisJUy  asked  me  who  wrote  to  mo 
with  so  much  elegant  attention  7 

**  Mrs.  Cast,"  answered  I. 

^  Oh,"  cried  she,  **  do  pray  then  let  me  see  her  hand." 

I  showed  it  her,  and  she  admired  it  very  justly,  and  said, — 

^  Do  show  it  to  Mr.  Crutchley ;  'tis  a  mighty  genteel  hand  indeed." 

I  complied,  but  took  it  from  him  as  soon  as  he  had  looked  at  it.  Indeed, 
he  is  the  last  roan  in  the  world  to  have  even  desired  to  read  any  letter  not 
to  himself. 

Dr.  Johnson  now,  who,  too  deaf  to  hear  what  was  saying,  wondered 
what  we  were  thus  handing  about,  asked  an  explanation. 

**  Why,  we  were  all,"  said  Mrs.  Tbrale,  "  admiring  the  hand  of  Fanny's 
Mr.  Crisp's  sister." 

*'  And  mayn't  I  admire  it  too  ?"  cried  he. 

**  Oh,  yes,"  said  she ;  **  show  it  him,  Bumey," 

I  put  it  in  his  hand,  and  he  instantly  opened  and  began  reading  it.  Now 
though  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  what  must  reflect  honour  upon  Mrs. 
Gagt^  she  had  charged  me  not  to  show  it ;  and,  also,  itiyiM  so  very  flatter- 
ing  to  me,  that  I  was  quite  consternated  at  this  pnfteeding,  and  called 
out,— 

YOL.  I.  20 
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*<  Sir,  it  was  only  to  show  you  the  hand- writing,  and  you  have  seen 
enough  for  that." 

*^  1  shall  know  best  myself,"  answered  he,  laughing,  ^*  when  I  have  seen 
enough." 

And  he  read  on.  The  truth  is  I  ara  sure  he  took  it  for  granted  they 
had  all  read  it,  for  he  had  not  heard  a  word  that  had  passed. 

I  then  gave  Mrs.  Thrale  a  reproachful  glance  for  what  she  had  done, 
and  she  jumped  up,  and  calling  out, — 

"  Sq  1  have  done  mischief,  I  see !"  and  ran  out  of  the  room,  followed 
by  Queen y.  I  stayed  hovering  over  the  Doctor  to  recover  my  property : 
but  the  minute  the  coast  was  clear,  Mr.  Crutchley,  taking  advantage  of  his 
deafness,  said, — 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I  hope  we  are  now  friends  ?" 
«  Yes  !"  cried  I. 
"  And  is  it  all  quite  over  ?" 
"  Entirely." 

"  Why  then,  do  pray,"  cried  he,  laughing,  "  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know 
what  teas  our  quarrel  7" 

«<  No — no,  I  sha'nt !"  (cried  I,  laughing  too,  at  the  absurdity  of  quar- 
relling and  seeming  not  to  know  what  for)  :  ''  it  b  all  over,  and  that  is 
enough." 

''  No,  by  no  means  enough  :  I  must  really  beg  you  to  tell  me ;  I  am 
uneasy  till  I  know.     Was  it  that  silly  joke  of  nrfhe  at  dinner  ?" 
"  No,  I  assure  you,  it  was  no  joke !" 
"  But  was  it  at  dinner,  or  before  dinner  ?" 

'<  Is  it  not  enough  that  it  is  over  ?  I  am  sorry  you  knew  any  thing  of  the 
matter,  and  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  taking  so  much  trouble  about  it ;  so 
there  let  it  rest." 

"  But  pray  do  tell  me ! — if  only  that  I  may  be  more  on  my  guard 
another  time." 

"  No,  pray,"  cried  I,  in  my  turn,  "  don't  be  on  your  guard ;  for  if  you 
are,  I  shall  suppose  you  have  taken  the  resentment  up  where  I  have  laid  it 
down." 

"  That  I  won't  do,  indeed,"  said  he ;  "  but  I  merely  wish  to  beg  your 
pardon :  and  I  think  my  earnestness  must  at  least  have  convinced  you  how 
very  sorry  I  am  to  have  given  you  any  offence." 

Here  Dr.  Johnson  returned  me  my  letter,  with  very  warm  praise  of  its 
contents.  Mrs.  Gast  would  not  only  have  forgiven  me,  but  have  been 
much  delighted  had  she  heard  his  approbation  of  all  she  had  written  to  me. 
Mr.  Crutchley,  never  satisfied,  again  began  his  entreaties  that  I  would 
"  come  to  the  point,"  while  I  was  putting  up  my  letter ;  but  J  hurried  out  of 
the  room  without  any  new  answer,  though  he  called  after  me, — 
**  I  shan't  rest,  Miss  Burney,  till  you  tell  me !" 

It  cannot  be,  all  this  time,  that  he  does  not  know  ;  he  merely  wants  nK5 
to  mention  the  matter  myself,  that  with  a  better  grace  he  may  apologize 
about  it.  However,  I  shall  certainly  not  give  him  that  assistance,  though 
far  from  bearing  him  any  malice.  I  think  of  him  as  well  as  I  did  before 
the  fracas  ;  for  however  his  pride  of  indifference  urged  him  so  to  fly  out, 
it  is  evident  he  could  half  murder  himself  with  self-anger  that  he  has  given 
any  cause  of  displeasure. 

Friday. — Miss  Thrale,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Crutchley,  and  myself,  went 
to  town  ;  and  havuig  set  down  Dr.  Johnson  at  his  own  house,  we  went  to 
Bond  Street  for  Miss  Owen,  and  proceeded  to  the  exhibition.  I  think  I 
need  not  describe  the  pictures. 
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Miss  Owen  returned  with  us  to  Streatham  ;  Mr.  CnitcUey  recovered  his 
spirits,  and  we  all  did  very  well.  But  in  the  aflemooo,  just  as  we  had 
finished  tea,  Mr.  Crutchley  said  to  Mrs.  Thrale, — 

*'  Ma'am,  I  must  beg  a  private  conference  with  you.'' 

"  With  me  ?"  cried  she ;  "  I  thought  now  I  had  parted  with  my  brew- 
house,  all  our  conferences  were  over." 

"  No,"  said  he,  **  one  more,  just  to  take  leave  of  them." 

Away  they  went,  and  when  they  returned  he  said  it  was  something 
about  Qneeny,  who,  however,  never  inquired  what.  I  should  iM  have 
mentioned  this,  but  that  the  next  morning — 

Satusdat — Mrs.  Thrale,  who  sleeps  in  the  next  room  to  mine,  called 
me  to  her  bedside,  and  said— 

"  Now,  my  dearest  Tyo,*  you  know  not  how  I  hale  to  keep  fn>m  you 
any  thing.  Do  you  love  me  well  enough  to  bear  something  you  will  mor- 
tally dislike,  without  hating  me  for  it  T" 

^*  What  on  earth  could  I  hate  t^au  for  ?"  cried  I. 

'^  Nay,  His  no  fault  of  mine ;  but  still  it  is  owing  to  me,  and  I  dread  to 
tell  you  lest  it  should  make  you  sorry  for  your  kindness  to  me." 

1  was  quite  out  of  breath  at  this  preparation ;  and  though  I  warmly  and 
truly,  f  am  sure,  protested  that  nothing  upon  earth  could  lessen  ray  afiec- 
tion  for  her,  I  was  really  afraid  to  ask  what  was  next  to  follow. 

*'  I  am  as  sorry,"  continued  she,  *'  as  I  can  live,  that  any  thing  should 
give  you  any  disturbance,  but  most  especially  any  thing  that  relates  to  fue. 
I  would  give  you,  if  I  could,  nothing  but  pleasure,  for  I  am  sure  I  receive 
nothing  else  from  you.  Pray,  then,  don't  let  any  malice,  or  impertinence, 
or  ridicule,  make  you  hate  me  ;  for  I  saw,  and  you  know  told  you  long  ago, 
the  world  would  be  ill-natured  enough  to  try  to  part  us ;  but  let  it  not  suc- 
ceed, for  it  is  worth  neither  of  our  attentions." 

^  On  my  part,  I  am  sure,  it  can  not  succeed,  cried  I  more  and  more 
alarmed  ;  '^  for  I  am  yours  for  ever  and  for  ever,  and  now  almost  whether 
I  will  or  not." 

**  1  hope  so,"  cried  she,  "  for  I  am  sure  no  one  can  Ujve  you  more  ;  and  I 
am  sorry,  and  grieved,  and  enraged  that  your  affection  and  kindn^^ss  for  me 
should  bring  you  any  uneasiness.  We  are  all  sorry,  indeed ;  Qu^jeny  m 
very  sorry,  and  Mr.  Crutchley  is  very  sorry ^ 

^*  You  make  roe  more  and  more  afraid,"  said  I ;  **'  but  pray  tell  me  what 
it  all  means  ?" 

"  Why  you  know  Mr.  Crutchley  yesterday  called  me  out  of  the  room  to  tell 
me  a  secret ;  well,  this  was  to  show  me  a  paragraph  he  had  jast  read  in  the 
newspaper,  *  And  do,  ma'am,'  says  he,  *  have  the  newsjiaper  liumt,  or  put 
somewhere  safe  out  of  Miss  Bumey's  way ;  for  I  am  sure  it  will  vex  h^;r 
extremely.' " 

Think  if  this  did  not  terrify  me  pretty  handsomrrly.  I  turned  sick  as  d^sath. 
She  gave  me  the  paper,  and  I  read  the  following  paragraph  : 

^Miss  Bumey,  the  sprightly  writer  of  the  elegant  novel, '  Kvelina,'  is 
DOW  domesticated  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  in  the  same  rnanm^r  that  Miss  Morr5  is 
with  Mrs.  Garrick,  and  Mrs.  Carter  with  Mrs.  Montagu." 

The  preparation  for  this  had  been  so  very  alarming,  that  little  as  I  liked 
it,  I  was  so  much  afraid  of  something  still  worse,  that  it  n^lly  was  a  relief 

*  When  Lieatenant  Barney  aceonipanicd  Captain  Cook  to  Orkmarz,  each  tff  i\m 
Eo^bfa  aailora  was  adopted  as  a  brother  by  some  one  of  the  native*.  The  e*srtem*my 
eoomled  in  rabbin^  now*  togrether,  and  ezchan^nip  the  appellaiion  of  Tyo  (rr  TaU^ 
which  nirnified  ekoum  friend.  Thia  title  was  sometimes  ptajrfalljr  given  to  MiM  Burnt jr 
ky  Mrs.  Thrale. 
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to  me  to  sec  it ;  and  Mrs.  Thrale's  excess  of  tenderness  and  delicacy  about 
it  was  such  as  to  have  made  me  amends  for  almost  any  thing.  I  promised, 
therefore,  to  take  it  like  a  man  ;  and,  aAer  thanking  her  with  the  sincerest 
gratitude  for  her  infinite  kindness,  we  parted  to  dress. 

It  is,  however,  most  insuperably  impertinent  to  be  thus  draped  into  print, 
notwithstanding  every  possible  effort  and  caution  to  avoid  it.  There  is 
nothing,  merely  concerning  myself,  that  can  give  me  greater  uneasiness ; 
for  there  is  nothing  I  have  always  more  dreaded,  or  more  uniformly  endea- 
voured to  avoid. 

I  think  myself,  however,  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Cnitchley  for  his  very 
good-natured  interference  and  attempt  to  save  me  this  vexation,  which  is  an 
attention  1  by  no  means  expected  from  him.  He  has  scolded  Mrs.  Thrale, 
since,  she  says,  for  having  told  me,  because  he  perceived  it  had  lowered  my 
spirits ;  but  she  thought  it  most  likely  I  should  hear  it  from  those  who  would 
tell  it  me  with  less  tenderness,  and,  therefore,  had  not  followed  hb  advice. 

Sunday. — We  had  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davenant  here.  They  are  very  lively 
and  agreeable,  and  I  like  them  more  and  more.  Mrs.  Davenant  is  one  of 
the  saucy  women  of  the  2on,  indeed ;  but  she  has  good  parts,  and  is  gay  and 
entertaining ;  and  her  sposo^  who  passionately  adores  her,  though  five  years 
her  junior,  is  one  of  the  best-tempered  and  most  pleasant-charactered  young 
men  imaginable. 

I  had  new  specimens  to-day  of  the  oddities  of  Mr.  Cnitchley,  whom  I  do 
not  yet  quite  understand,  though  I  have  seen  so  much  of  him.  In  the  course 
of  our  walks  to-day,  we  chanced,  at  one  time,  to  be  somewhat  before  the 
rest  of  the  company,  and  soon  got  into  a  very  serious  conversation ;  though 
we  began  it  by  his  relating  a  most  ludicrous  incident  which  had  happened  to 
him  last  winter. 

There  is  a  certain  poor  wretch  of  a  villanous  painter,  one  Mr.  Lowe,  who 
is  in  some  measure  under  Dr.  Johnson's  protection,  and  whom,  therefore, 
he  recommends  to  all  the  people  he  thinks  can  afford  to  sit  for  their  pictures. 
Among  these,  he  made  Mr.  Seward  very  readily  and  then  applied  to  Mr. 
Crutchloy. 

"  But  now,"  said  Mr.  Crutchley,  as  he  told  me  the  circumstance,  "  I  have 
not  a  notion  of  sitting  for  my  picture, — for  who  wants  it  ?  I  may  as  well 
givi*  the  iiinn  the  money  without ;  but  no,  they  all  said  that  would  not  do  so 
wtII,  nnd  Dr.  Johnson  asked  me  to  give  him  my  picture.  *  And  I  assure 
you,  sir,'  says  he,  *  I  shall  put  it  in  very  good  company,  for  I  have  portraits 
of  w»nH^  very  respectable  people  in  my  dining-room.'  *  Ay,  sir,'  says  I, 
•  that's  Huniciont  reason  why  you  should  not  have  mine,  for  1  am  sure  it  has 
no  buNiness  in  such  society.'  So  then  Mrs.  Thrale  asked  me  to  give  it  to 
her,  *  Ay,  sure,  ma'am,'  says  I,  *  you  do  me  great  honour ;  but  pray,  first, 
will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  tell  me  what  door  you  intend  to  put  it  behind?' 
However,  after  all  J  could  say  in  opposition,  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  pain- 
ter's. And  I  found  him  in  such  a  condition !  a  room  all  dirt  and  filth,  brats 
squalling  and  wrangling,  up  two  pair  of  stairs,  and  a  closet,  of  which  the 
door  w^as  open,  that  Seward  well  said  was  quite  Pandora's  box — ^it  was  the 
repository  of  all  the  nastiness,  and  stench,  and  filth,  and  food,  and  drink, 

and oh,  it  was  too  bad  to  be  borne !  and  *  Oh  !'  says  I,  *  Mr.  Lowe,  I 

beg  your  pardon  for  running  away,  but  I  have  just  recollected  another  en- 
gagement ;'  so  I  poked  the  three  guineas  in  his  hand,  and  told  him  I  would 
come  again  another  time,  and  then  run  out  of  the  house  with  all  my 
mifiht." 

Well,  when  we  had  done  laughing  about  this  poor  unfortunate  painter, 
the  subject  turned  upon  portraits  in  general,  and  our  conference  grew  very 
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grave :  on  his  part  it  soon  became  eren  nieiaiicholr.  I  hare  doC  dine  to 
dialogue  it ;  but  he  told  me  he  could  nerer  bear  to  hstre  himself  the  (Mctnie 
of  any  one  he  loved,  as,  in  case  of  their  death  or  ahsence.  he  »hoGld  go  dn- 
tracted  by  looking  at  it ;  and  that,  as  for  himself,  he  never  had,  and  never 
would  sit  for  his  own,  except  for  one  miniature  by  Homphreyv,  which  his 
sister  be^ed  of  him,  as  he  could  never  fbttc-r  himself  there  was  a  human 
being  in  the  world  to  whom  it  could  be  of  any  possible  value :  **  And  oow/' 
he  added,  **  less  than  ever !" 

This  and  various  other  speeches  to  the  same  parpose,  he  spoke  with  a 
degree  of  dejection  that  surprised  me,  as  the  coldness  of  his  character,  and 
his  continually  boasted  insensibility,  made  me  believe  him  really  indifferent 
both  to  love  and  hatred. 

Afler  this  we  talked  of  Mrs.  Davenant. 

**  She  is  very  agreeable,*^  said  h**l  like  her  moch.     Don't  yon  V 

**  Yes,  very  much,''  said  he ;  **  she  is  lively  and  entertaining ;"  and  then 
a  moment  after,  '^Tis  wonderful,"  he  exclaimed,  ^  that  such  a  thing  as  that 
can  captivate  a  man  I" 

*«  Nay,"  cried  I,  **  nobody  more,  for  her  husband  quite  adores  her." 

**8ol  find,"  said  he ;  «*  and  Mrs.  Thrsle  says  men  in  general  like  her." 

«  They  certainly  do,"  cried  1 ;  ^  and  all  the  oddity  is  in  you  who  do  noc, 
not  in  them  who  do." 

**  May  be  so,"  answered  be,  ^  but  it  don't  do  (or  roe,  indeed." 

We  then  came  to  two  gates,  and  there  I  stopped  short,  to  wait  till  they 
joined  us;  and  Mr.  Crutchley,  turning  about  and  looking  at  Mrs.  Davenant, 
as  she  came  forward,  said,  rather  in  a  muttering  voice,  and  to  himself  than 
to  me,  **  What  a  thing  for  an  attachment !  No,  no,  it  would  not  do  for  me ! — 
too  much  glare  I  too  much  flippancy !  too  much  hoop !  too  much  gauze ! 
too  much  slipper  !  too  much  neck  !  Oh,  hide  it !  hide  it ! — muffle  it  up ! 
muffle  it  up  I     If  it  is  but  in  a  fur  cloak,  I  am  for  muffling  it  all  up !" 

And  thus  he  diverted  himself  till  they  came  up  to  us.  But  never,  I 
believe,  was  there  a  man  who  could  endure  so  very  few  people.  Even  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Thrale,  of  whom  he  is  fond  to  excess,  be  would  rather  not  see 
than  see  with  other  company  ! 

Is  he  not  a  strange  composition  ? 

Strxatham,  June. — 1  found  Dr.  Johnson  in  admirable  good-humour, 
and  oar  journey  hither  was  extremely  pleasant.  I  thanked  him  for  the  last 
batch  of  his  poets,  and  we  talked  them  over  almost  all  the  way. 

Sweet  Mrs.  Thrale  received  me  with  her  wonted  warmth  of  afiection,  but 
shocked  me  by  her  own  ill  looks,  and  the  increasing  alteration  in  her  person, 
which  perpetual  anxiety  and  worry  have  made.  I  found  with  her  Mrs. 
Lambart  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jennings,  a  young  brother  of  Sir  Philip  Gierke, 
and  Mr.  Seward. 

Mrs.  Lambart  I  was  much  pleased  with  again  meeting,  for  she  is  going  in 
a  lew  days  to  Brussels  with  her  son,  in  order  to  reside  for  two  years.  Mr. 
Jennings  I  was  not  much  charmed  with ;  but  he  may  be  a  good  sort  of  man 
Ibr  all  that,  and  for  all  he  was  somewhat  overfacetious,  or  would  have  been ; 
ibr  Mrs.  Thrale,  after  running  to  kiss  me,  introduced  me  to  Sir  Philip's 
brother,  who  said,— 

**  Pray,  ma'am,  may  not  that  fashion  go  round  !" 

**  No,  no,  there's  no  occasion  for  that,"  cried  I. 

•«  Oh,  yes,  there  is,"  returned  he;  « it  may  be  an  old-fashioned  custom, 
bat  I  am  an  old-fashioned  man,  and  therefore  I  rather  like  it  the  better. 
Cbme,  Mrs.  Thrale,  may  I  not  be  introduced  properly  to  Miss  Burney  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  cried  she,  while  I  took  care  to  get  out  of  the  way,  "  nobody 
Miss  Bumey  in  this  house  but  myself." 

19* 
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"  I  have  ventured,'^  cried  Mr.  Seward,  "  to  sometimes  touch  the  tip  of 
Miss  Bumey's  little  ^ngcrnail ;  but  never  farther/' 

I  then  gave  Mrs.  Thrale  some  account  of  my  visit  to  Mrs.  Byron,  which 
turned  the  conversation ;  and  presently  entered  Mr.  Crutchley. 

We  had  a  good  cheerful  day,  and  in  the  evening  Sir  Richai;d  Jebb  came ; 
and  nothing  can  I  recollect,  but  that  Dr.  Johnson  farced  me  to  sit  on  a  very 
small  sofa  with  him,  which  was  hardly  large  enough  for  himself;  and  which 
would  have  made  a  subject  for  a  print  by  Harry  Bunbury  that  would  have 
diverted  nil  London ;  ergo^  it  rejoiceth  me  that  he  was  not  present. 

Wbdiibsdat. — We  had  a  terrible  noisy  day.  Mr.  and  Mrs*  Cator  came 
to  dinner,  and  brought  with  them  Miss  Collison,  a  niece.  Mrs.  Nesbitt  was 
also  here,  and  Mr.  Pepys. 

The  long  war  which  has  been  proclaimed  among  the  wits  conoerniog 
Lord  Lyttelton's  *<  Life,"  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  which  a  whole  tribe  of  hiuez^ 
with  Mrs.  Montagu  at  their  head,  have  vowed  to  execrate  and  revenge,  now 
broke  out  with  all  the  fury  of  the  first  actual  hostilities,  stimulated  by  long- 
concerted  schemes  and  much  spiteful  information.  Mr.  Pepys,  Dr.  Johnson 
well  knew,  was  one  of  Mrs.  Montagu's  steadiest  abettors ;  and,  therefore, 
as  he  had  sometime  determined  to  defend  himself  with  the  first  of  them  be 
met,  this  day  he  fell  the  sacrifice  to  his  wrath. 

In  a  long  UU-a-ttU  which  I  accidentally  had  with  Mr.  Pepys  before  the 
company  was  assembled,  he  told  me  his  apprehensions  of  an  attack,  and 
entreated  me  earnestly  to  endeavour  to  prevent  it ;  naodestly  avowing  he 
was  no  antagonist  for  Dr.  Johnson  ;  and  yet  declaring  his  personal  friend- 
ship for  Lord  Lyttelton  made  him  so  much  hurt  by  the  <«  Life,"  that  he 
feared  he  could  not  discuss  the  matter  without  a  quarrel,  which,  especially 
in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  he  wished  to  avoid. 

It  was,  however,  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  serve  him.  I  coold  have 
stopped  Mrs.  Thrale  with  ease,  and  Mr.  Seward  with  a  hint,  had  either  of 
them  begun  the  subject;  but,  unfortunately,  in  the  middle  of  dinner  it  was 
begun  by  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  to  oppose  whom,  especially  as  he  spoke 
with  great  anger,  would  have  been  madness  and  folly. 

Never  before  have  I  seen  Dr.  Johnson  speak  with  so  much  passion. 

"  Mr.  Pepys,"  he  cried,  in  a  voice  the  most  enraged,  "  I  understand  you 
are  offended  by  my  *  Life  of  Lord  Lyltelton.'  What  is  it  you  have  to  say 
against  it?  Come  forth,  man  1  Here  am  I,  ready  to  answer  any  charge 
you  can  bring !" 

"  No,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Pepys,  "  not  at  present ;  I  must  beg  leave  to  decline 
the  subject.  I  told  Miss  Burney  before  dinner  that  I  hop^  it  would  not  be 
started." 

I  was  quite  frightened  to  hear  my  own  name  mentioned  in  a  debate  which 
began  so  seriously ;  but  Dr.  Johnson  made  not  to  this  any  answer :  he  re- 
peated his  attack  and  his  challenge,  and  a  violent  disputation  ensued,  in  which 
this  great  but  mortal  man  did,  to  own  the  truth,  appear  unreasonably  furious 
and  grossly  severe.  I  never  saw  him  so  before,  and  I  heartily  hope!  never 
shall  again.  He  has  been  long  provoked,  and  justly  enough,  at  the  sneaking 
complaints  and  murmurs  of  the  Lytteltonians ;  and,  therefore,  his  long- 
excited  wralh,  which  hitherto  had  met  no  object,  now  burst  forth  with  a 
vehemence  and  bitterness  almost  incredible. 

Mr.  Pepys  meantime  never  appeared  to  so  much  advantage;  he  preserved 
his  temper,  uttered  all  that  belonged  merely  to  himself  with  modesty,  and 
all  that  more  immediately  related  to  Lord  Lyttelton  with  spirit.  Indeed, 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  dispute,  had  the  candour  and  libe- 
rality to  make  him  a  personal  complimeht,  by  saying, — 

«<  Sir,  all  that  you  say,  while  you  are  vindicating  one  who  cannot  thank 
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you,  makes  me  only  think  better  of  you  than  I  ever  did  before.     Yet  still  I 
think  you  do  me  wrong,*^  dsc.  &c. 

Some  time  after,  in  the  heat  of  the  argument,  he  called  out — 

"  The  more  my  *  Lord  Lyttelton'  is  inquired  after,  the  worse  he  will 
appear ;  Mr.  Seward  has  just  heard  two  stories  of  him,  which  corroborate 
all  I  have  related." 

He  then  desired  Mr.  Seward  to  repeat  them.  Poor  Mr.  Seward  looked 
almost  as  frightened  as  myself  at  the  very  mention  of  his  name ;  but  he 
quietly  and  immediately  told  the  stories,  which  consisted  of  fresh  instances, 
from  good  authorities,  of  Lord  Lyttelton's  illiberal  behaviour  to  Shenstone ; 
and  then  he  flung  himself  back  in  his  chair,  afid  spoke  no  more  during  the 
whole  debate,  which  I  am  sure  he  was  ready  to  vote  a  bore. 

One  happy  circumstance,  however,  attended  the  quarrel,  which  was  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Cator,  who  would  by  no  means  be  prevented  talking  him- 
self, either  by  reverence  for  Dr.  Johnson,  or  ignorance  of  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion; on  the  contrary,  he  gave  his  opinion,  quite  uncalled,  upon  every  thing 
that  was  said  by  either  party,  and  that  with  an  importance  and  pomposity, 
yet  with  an  emptiness  and  verbosity,  that  rendered  the  whole  dispute,  when 
in  his  hands  nothing  more  than  ridiculous,  and  compelled  even  the  dispu- 
tants themselves,  all  inflamed  as  they  were,  to  laugh.  To  give  a  specimen 
—one  speech  will  do  fbr  a  thousand. 

*'  As  to  this  here  question  of  Lord  Lyttelton  I  canH  speak  to  it  to  the  pur- 
pose, as  I  have  not  read  his  *  Life,'  for  I  have  only  read  the  '  Life  of  Pope ;' 
I  have  got  the  books  though,  for  I  sent  for  them  last  week,  and  they  came 
to  me  on  Wednesday,  and  then  I  began  them ;  but  I  have  not  yet  read 
*  Lord  Lyttelton.'  '  Pope'  I  have  begun,  and  that  is  what  I  am  now  reading. 
Bat  what  I  have  to  say  about  Lord  Lyttelton  is  this  here :  Mr.  Seward  says 
that  Lord  Lyttelton's  steward  dunned  Mr.  Shenstone  for  his  rent,  by  which 
I  understand  he  was  a  tenant  of  Lord  Lyttelton's.  Well,  if  he  was  a 
tenant  of  Lord  Lyttelton's,  why  should  not  he  pay  his  rent  t" 

Who  could  contradict  this  ? 

When  dinner  was  quite  over,  and  we  left  the  men  to  their  wine,  we  hoped 
they  would  finish  the  affair ;  but  Dr.  Johnson  was  determined  to  talk  it 
thiough,  and  make  a  battle  of  it,  though  Mr.  Pepys  tried  to  be  off*  continually. 

Whm  they  were  all  summoned  to  tea,  they  entered  still  warm  and  vio- 
lent Mr.  Cator  had  the  book  in  his  hand,  and  was  reading  the  '*  Life  of 
Lyttelton,"  that  he  might  better,  he  said,  understand  the  cause,  though  not 
a  creatui«  eared  if  he  had  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Pepys  came  up  to  me  and  said, — 

**  Just  what  I  had  so  much  wished  to  avoid !  I  have  been  crushed  in  the 
very  onset." 

I  ooold  make  him  no  answer,  for  Dr.  Johnson  immediately  called  him  off*, 
and  harangued  and  attacked  him  with  a  vehemence  and  continuity  that  quite 
eoDoerned  both  Mrs.  Thrale  and  myself,  and  that  made  Mr.  Pepys,  at  last, 
lesoiutely  silent,  however  called  upon. 

This  now  grew  more  unpleasant  than  ever ;  till  Mr.  Cator,  having  some 
time  studied  his  book,  exclaimed, — 

"  What  I  am  now  going  to  say,  as  I  have  not  yet  read  the  '  Life  of  Lord 
Lyttelton'  quite  through,  must  be  considered  as  being  only  said  aside,  be- 
eanse  what  I  "ton  going  to  say " 

"  I  wish,  sir,"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  it  had  been  all  said  aside ;  here  is  too 
much  about  it,  indeed,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  no  more  of  it." 

This  speech,  which  she  made  with  great  spirit  and  dignity,  had  an  admir- 
able efibct    Every  body  was  silended.    Mr.  Cator,  thus  interrupted  in  the 
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midst  of  his  proposition,  looked  quite  amazed ;  Mr.  Pepys  was  much  grati- 
fied by  the  interference  ;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  after  a  pause,  said, — 

"Well,  madam,  you  sJuUl  hear  no  more  of  it;  yet  I  will  defend  myself 
in  every  part  and  in  every  atom  !" 

And  from  this  time  the  subject  was  wholly  dropped.  This  dear  violent 
doctor  was  conscious  he  had  been  wrong,  and  therefore  he  most  candidly 
bore  the  reproof. 

Mr.  Cator,  after  some  evident  chagrin  at  having  his  speech  thus  rejected, 
comforted  himself  by  coming  up  to  Mr.  Seward,  who  was  seated  next  me, 
to  talk  to  him  of  the  changes  of  the  climates  from  hot  to  andd  in  the  coun- 
tries he  had  visited ;  and  h^  prated  so  much,  yet  said  so  little,  and  pro- 
nounced his  words  so  vulgarly,  that  1  found  it  impossible  to  keep  my  coun- 
tenance, and  was  onc6,  when  most  unfortunately  he  addressed  himself  to 
me,  surprised  by  him  on  the  full  grin.  To  soften  it  oft*  as  well  as  I  could, 
I  pretended  unusual  complacency,  and  instead  of  recovering  my  gravity,  I 
continued  a  most  ineftable  smile  for  the  whole  time  he  talked,  which  was  in- 
deed no  difiicult  task.  Poor  Mr.  Seward  was  as  much  oft*  his  guard  as  my- 
self, having  his  mouth  distended  to  its  fullest  extent  every  other  minute. 

When  the  leave-taking  time  arrived,  Dr.  Johnson  called  to  Mr.  Pepys  to 
shake  hands,  an  invitation  which  was  most  coldly  and  forcibly  accepted. 
Mr.  Cator  made  a  point  of  Mrs.  Th rale's  dining  at  his  house  soon,  and  she 
could  not  be  wholly  excused,  as  she  has  many  transactions  with  him ;  but 
she  fixed  the  day  for  three  weeks  hence.  They  have  invited  me  so  often, 
that  I  have  now  promised  not  to  fail  making  one. 

Thursday  Morning. — Dr.  Johnson  went  to  town  for  some  days,  but 
not  before  Mrs.  Thrale  read  him  a  very  serious  lecture  upon  giving  way  to 
such  violence ;  which  he  bore  with  a  patience  and  quietness  that  even  more 
than  made  his  peace  with  me ;  for  such  a  man's  confessing  himself  wrong 
is  almost  more  amiable  than  another  man  being  steadily  right. 

Friday,  June  14th. — ^We  had  my  dear  father  and  Sophy  Streatfield, 
who,  as  usual,  was  beautiful,  caressing,  amiable,  sweet,  and — fatiguing. 

Sunday,  June  16Tn. — This  morning,  afler  church,  we  had  visits  from 
the  Pitches,  and  afterwards  from  the  Attorney-General  and  Mrs.  Wallace, 
his  wife,  who  is  a  very  agreeable  woman.  And  here  I  must  give  you  a  little 
trait  of  Mr.  Crutchlcy,  whose  solid  and  fixed  character  I  am  at  this  moment 
unable  to  fathom,  much  as  I  have  seen  of  him. 

He  has  an  aversion,  not  only  to  strangers,  but  to  the  world  in  general, 
that  I  never  yet  saw  quite  equalled.  I  at  first  attributed  it  to  shyness,  but  I 
now  find  it  is  simply  disgust.  To-day  at  noon,  while  I  was  reading  alone 
in  the  library,  he  came  in,  and  amused  himself  very  quietly  in  the  same 
manner ;  but,  upon  a  noise  which  threatened  an  intrusion,  he  started  up, 
and  as  the  Pitches  entered,  he  hastened  away.  After  this,  the  Wallaces 
came,  from  whom  he  kept  equally  distant ;  but  when  we  all  went  out  to 
show  the  Attorney -General  the  hot-house  and  kitchen-gardens,  he  returned, 
I  suppose,  to  the  library,  for  there,  when  we  came  back,  we  found  him  read- 
ing. He  instantly  arose,  and  was  retreating,  but  stopped  upon  my  telling 
him  in  passing  that  his  particular  enemy,  Mr.  Merlin,  was  just  arrived ;  and 
then  some  nonsense  passing  among  us  concerning  poor  Merlin  and  Miss 
Owen,  he  condescended  to  turn  back  and  take  a  chair.  He  sat  then,  as 
usual  when  with  much  company,  quite  silent,  till  Mr.  Wallace  began  talking 
of  the  fatigue  he  had  endured  at  the  birth-day,  from  the  weight  and  heat  of 
his  clothes,  which  were  damask  and  gold,  belonging  to  his  place,  and  of  the 
haste  he  was  in  to  get  at  the  Queen,  that  he  might  speak  to  her  Majesty,  and 
make  his  escape  from  so  insufferable  a  situation  as  the  heat,  incommodious- 
ness,  and  richness  of  his  dress,  had  put  him  into. 
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<<  Weil,  nr,**  mterraplBd  Mr.  CnldilpT.  m  the 
to  which  he  had  Kstened  with  erideaC  eonfieoft.  ~  hi 
pkasore  of  showing  this  dieat  at  the  leree  r* 

This  unexpected  ssicssm  imtuiiiT  pot  an  end  to 
I  afterwards  spoke  of  it  to  Ifr.  CratcUey.  and  ftaashed  ac  b  Scr>  31 
for  an  **  officer  of  the  state^ — 

<'  Oh  r  cried  be,  ^  nothing  n»ln  ne  so 
complaints !     The  man  has  hnt  jost  got  the  Terr  dnss  he 
life  working  for,  and  now  he  is  10  panuie  abooC 

This  is  certainly  a  good  and  lespectaUe  ipuic,  ^meh  aoi 
CDlated  to  nmke  its  possessor  popnlar. 

We  had  aflerwaids  s  good  deal  of  ipoct  wieh  3ier^&.  vir> 
dinner,  and  was  as  happy  as  s  prince ;  hot  Mr.  CnflcUey  fba^wsi 
somewhat  hy  trying  to  set  him  upon  attacking  ssf  /  whidi,  as  1 
readiness  to  do  better  than  I  chose  to  ooviaB.  was  net  ueifagT  %o 
Once,  when  Fioczi  was  making  ne  some  most  extnrassost 
upon  Heaven  knows  what  of  aoconpbsfaBiraCs  and  pgfifectiyM.  whodb  be 
said  belonged  to  the  whoie /dmiUe  Bami^  and  was  ckaukngaag  me  to  foeak 
to  him  in  Ifalian,  which  I  msuiimI  him  I  ooidd  not  do,  Jieiim  ofexi 
called  oat,— 

^  O,  je  Toos  assure.  Mile.  Barney  nlgnofe  nen ;  Hoas  <&  €sc 
qu'elle  ne  yeot  pas,  c'est  n  £ie,  paiier.'' 

And  soon  afler,  when  s  story  wns  told  of  sooKbody  s  sms.  wbsdb  I 
forgotten.  Merlin  encoonged  i^ain  by  some  maBdoaf  omcstivki!:  ^d  Mr« 
Crutcbley^s  to  address  binnelf  to  me,  caDed  ooc  akn!,  and  very  maHprKfm^ 
'*  Poor  Mile.  Bumey,  c^est  une  demoiseiVe  tfid  n'a  janns  piKSie  ^  VjixJ' 

**  No,  I  hope  not,**  said  I,  in  a  low  roice  to  Miss  Th7k>^.  «i&>  zs^  w»n; 
all  holloaing  at  this  oddity  ;"*  at  least,  if  I  had,  1  tbak  Ivxod  vx^jmkur 

^  Tell  him  so,**  cried  Mr.  Cmlcbfey. 

^  No,  no,**  cried  I,  ^  pray  let  bun  alooe.^ 

*«  Do  you  hear,  Mr.  Merlin,"  cried  he  then  alood  ;  "^  M^  Borwy  tars  d 
she  Aa«  sinned,  she  will  not  conless." 

**0,  sir!**  answered  Merlin,  simpering,  ^  for  the  nKxkstlad>»,  ti^'o^er 
do  confess,  because,  thai  u,  tbey  bare  not  got  nothing  to  cfMoBsmT^ 

During  the  dessert,  mention  was  made  of  my  fetbers  pictofwr,  wIka  this 
ridiculous  creature  exclaimed,— 

•*  Oh !  for  that  picture  of  Dr.  Burwy,  Sir  Joshua  R^ofeiSd  bus  nr4  tabn 
pains,  that  if,  to  please  me !  I  do  not  like  it.  Mr.  GainslMrrjugb  \am  ^/n^ 
one  much  more  better  of  me,  which  is  rery  agreeable  ind^iaed.  i  wiib  A 
had  been  at  the  Exhibition,  ^  it  would  bare  done  bzm  a  gn^  «k*l  U 
credit  indeed.'' 

There  was  no  standing  the  absordity  of  this  **  agrwdd^fe^  and  wv;  all 
laughed  heartily,  and  Mrs.  Tbrale  led  tiK  way  for  our  V^a^ing  tbe  f*ftmt. 

^  Oh !"  cried  Meriin,  half  piqued,  and  half  grimnng  fffAu  « ympaibr,  ^  I 
assure  you  there  w  not  nothing  does  make  me  10  haLy^y,  UuU  14,  as  to  im« 
the  ladws  so  pleased  \r 

MoKDAT,  Juke  ITTH.^There  passed,  some  time  ago,  an  agre^tmmt  \^ 
tween  Mr.  Crutchley  and  Mr.  Seward,  that  the  latter  is  to  make  a  vi«it  to 
the  former,  at  bis  country-boose  in  Berkshire ;  snd  to-day  the  time  was 
settled :  but  a  ibore  ridiculous  scene  nerer  was  exhibit^.  The  iKJSt  el«ct 
and  the  guest  elect  tried  which  should  show  least  expectation  fd  pl^^asure 
from  the  meeting,  and  neither  of  them  thought  it  at  all  worth  while  to  disguise 
his  terror  of  being  weary  of  the  other.  Mr.  Seward  seemed  quite  mdan* 
cboly  and  depressed  in  the  prospect  of  making,  and  Mr.  Crutchley  abiolutely 
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miserable  in  that  of  receiving,  the  visit.  Yet  nothing  so  ludicrous  as  the 
distress  of  both,  since  nothing  less  necessary  than  that  either  should  have 
such  a  punishment  inflicted.  I  cannot  remember  half  the  absurd  things  that 
passed  ;  but  a  few,  by  way  of  specimen,  I  will  give. 

"  How  long  do  you  intend  to  stay  with  me,  Seward?"  cried  Mr.  Crutchley ; 
**  how  long  do  you  think  you  can  bear  it !" 

"  O,  I  don't  know  ;  I  shan't  dx,'*^  answered  the  other :  "just  as  I  find  it." 

"  Well,  but — when  shall  you  come  1  Friday  or  Saturday  1  I  think 
you'd  better  not  come  till  Saturday." 

"  Why  yes,  I  believe  on  Friday." 

"  On  Friday  !  Oh,  you'll  have  too  much  of  it !  what  shall  I  do  with 
•  you  ?" 

"  Why  on  Sunday  we'll  dine  at  the  Lyells.  Mrs.  Lyell  is  a  charming 
woman ;  one  of  the  most  elegant  creatures  I  ever  saw." 

"  Wonderfully  so,"  cried  Crutchley  ;  "  I  like  her  extremely — an  insipid 
idiot !  She  never  opens  her  mouth  but  in  a  whisper ;  I  never  Jieard  her 
speak  a  word  in  my  life.  But  what  must  I  do  with  you  on  Monday  ?  will 
you  come  away  ?" 

"  Oh,  no ;  I'll  stay  and  see  it  out." 

"  Why,  how  long  shall  you  stay  ?  Why  I  must  come  away  myself  on 
Tuesday." 

"01  shan't  settle  yet,"  cried  Mr.  Seward,  very  drily.  "  I  shall  put  up 
six  shirts,  and  then  do  as  I  find  it." 

"  Six  shirts  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Crutchley  ;  and  then,  with  equal  dryness 
added — *'  Oh,  I  suppose  you  wear  two  a-day." 

And  so  on. 
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Streatham,  June  25. — I  sent  you  offa  most  sad  morsel,  my  dearest  Susy, 
but  receiving  no  news  of  James  had  really  so  much  sunk  me,  that  I  could 
hardly  support  my  spirits  with  decency.  Nothing  better  has  happened 
since ;  but  as  all  help  of  evil  is  out  of  my  power,  I  drive  from  my  mind  the 
apprehension  of  it  as  much  as  I  am  able,  and  keep,  and  tcill  keep,  my 
fi'ars  and  horrors  in  as  much  subjection  as  possible.  You  will  let  me 
know,  I  am  sure,  when  you  get  any  intelligence,  and  you  will,  I  earnestly 
\\\\\^t  keep  your  mind  quiet  till  it  arrives.  There  is  never  such  a  superfluity 
is\  tl«^f  iml  happiness  as  to  make  it  cither  rational  or  justifiable  to  feed  upon 
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expecUd  misery.  That  portion  of  philosophy  which  belongs  to  making  the 
most  of  the  present  day,  grows  opon  me  strongly ;  and,  as  I  hare  snifeml 
infinitely  from  its  n^lect,  it  is  what  I  most  enooarage,  and  indeed,  reqnire. 

I  will  go  on  with  a  little  joomalizing,  though  I  have  now  few  things,  and 
still  fewer  people,  to  mention. 

WsDKESDAT,  JiTXK  26. — ^Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  been  in  town  some 
days,  returned,  and  Mr.  Cmtchley  came  also,  as  well  as  my  &ther.  I  <fid 
not  see  the  two  latter  till  summoned  to  dinner;  and  then  Dr.  Johnson 
seizing  my  hand,  while  with  one  of  his  own  be  ga^e  me  a  no  very  gentle 
tap  on  the  shoulder,  halfdrolly  and  balf  reproacbfolly  called  oat, — 

"  Ah,  you  little  baggage,  you  !  and  ha^e  you  known  how  long  I  have 
been  here,  and  never  to  come  to  me  r* 

And  the  truth  is,  in  whatever  sportive  mode  he  cxpicsscj  it,  he  really 
likes  not  I  should  be  absent  from  him  half  a  minute  whenever  he  is  here, 
and  not  in  his  own  apartment. 

Mr.  CrutcUey  said  he  had  just  brought  Mr.  Seward  to  town  in  bis 
phaeton,  aJUvt,  He  gave  a  diverting  account  of  the  visit,  which  I  fimcy 
proved  much  better  than  either  party  pretended  to  expect,  as  I  find  Mr. 
Seward  not  only  went  a  day  sooner,  but  stayed  two  days  lal^r,  than  wis 
proposed ;  and  Mr.  Cmtchley,  on  his  part,  said  he  had  invited  him  to  r»:f^at 
his  visit  at  any  time  when  be  knew  not  in  what  other  manner  ^  to  ksK/ck 
down  a  day  or  two."  What  curious  characten  these  arsr  *  Mr.  CmScli^rr, 
however,  continues  the  least  fathomable,  not  only  of  these,  \^A  of  all  the 
men  I  have  seen.  I  wfll  give  you,  theiefbre,  having,  indeed,  oothang  tetter 
to  oflfer,  some  further  specimens  to  judge  of 

Dr.  Johnson,  as  usual  when  here,  kept  me  in  chat  with  him  in  the  Vibnrj 
after  all  the  rest  had  dispersed ;  but  when  Mr.  Cratcfaley  r^jnxd  a^n«  h^ 
went  up-stairs,  and,  as  I  was  finishing  some  work  I  bad  in  bacvl,  Mr. 
Cmtchley,  either  from  civility  or  a  sudlden  turn  to  loqte^y,  ^/rtr/r»;  1^ 
books,  to  talk. 

Among  other  folks,  we  discussed  the  two  rival  duch^^^MKs,  Rutland  and 
Devonshire..  **  The  former,"  be  said,  "  must,  he  BmrvA,  \pi  yi'iry  w^k 
and  silly,  as  be  knew  that  she  endured  being  admir^  to  h^!;r  fW:xr,  »nd  ^/nt^* 
plimented  perpetually,  both  upon  her  beauty  and  her  drewi :"  and  wfi^rci  I 
asked  whether  he  was  one  who  joined  in  trying  h^rr — 

**Mel"  cried  he ;  ^  no,  indeed !  I  never  compliment^  any  f/r^y ;  that 
is,  I  never  said  to  any  body  a  thing  I  <fid  not  think.,  Qnk:«%  I  wa^  #/p^mly 
laoghing  at  them,  and  making  sport  for  other  people." 

**  Oh,"  cried  I,  **  if  everv  bodr  went  bv  thi^  mK  what  a  w/>r<d  ^/^//n^ 
versation  would  be  curtailed  !  The  DiKbess  of  Devomluf*;,  1  fSuyy^  Um 
better  parts." 

^  Oh  yes ;  and  a  fine,  pleasant,  open  coun^tnnrie.  Hhe  <ait/ne  Up  nry 
sister's  once,  in  Lincolnshire,  wh^  I  was  tly?r»r,  in  ord^  V/  n^^  StHf^^ 
hunting,  which  was  then  quite  new  to  her." 

•*  She  is  very  amiable,  I  believe,"  said  I ;  **  for  ail  \^^  ffi^ifAti  l^/v^  nttfi 
speak  highly  of  her." 

•*  Oh,  yes,  very  moch  so ;  perfectly  go^hwfK«f»?4  nnA  miMfff^^^*  Ar*d 
her  horse  was  led,  and  she  was  fn^oimfd ;  and  we  t/M  }0rf  th/d  whm  tli^ 
bare,  and  that  was  the  dog;  and  tlK  dog  poinV?d  at  thx^  fiafr,  and  lim  ^tftf*t 
ran  away  from  the  dog ;  and  then  she  tofjk  <//»jr»i^,  *n^  tf»^  ^li^?  ws# 
timid  ;— and,  opon  my  word,  sVj  did  it  all  r^nry  yr^^tSy  *  V'ft  %uy  fmri^  I 
liked  it  so  well,  that  in  half  an  hour  I  took  Uf  my  own  h//f  ^,  and  f/^ 
away." 

Ailer  this,  we  began  more  seriously  to  talk  upon  hsppfmMW  mi4  mmry  i 
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and  I  accused  him  of  having  little  sense  of  either,  from  the  various  strange 
and  desperate  speeches  which  he  is  continually  making ;  such  as  those  I 
told  you,  of  his  declaring  he  cared  not  if  he  was  to  be  shut  up  in  the 
EbLchequer  for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  and  as  to  Mrs.  Plumbe — ^the  stupidest  of 
all  women — he  had  as  lieve  as  not  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  with  her :  and 
during  this  last  visit,  when  the  horrors  of  a  convent  were  enumerating  by 
Mrs.  Thrale,  he  asserted  that  there  was  nothing  but  prejudice  in  preferring 
any  other  mode  of  life,  since  every  mode  was,  in  fact,  alike. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  <<  and  custom  will  make  any  thing  endured  ;  though  a 
great  deal  of  all  this  must  be  given  to  mere  talk  without  meaning ;  for  as  to 
living  with  Mrs.  Plumbe,  I  protest  I  would  not  spend  an  hour  with  her  to 
save  me  from  ruin,  nor  with  any  body  I  did  not  like.  I  cannot  even  make 
common  visits  to  people  unless  I  like  them.  But  the  few  I  do  like,  perhaps 
nobody  ever  liked  equally.  I  have,  indeed,  but  one  wish  or  thought  about 
them ;  and  that  is,  to  be  with  them  not  only  every  day  but  every  hour. 
And  I  never  change,  and  never  grow  tired  :  nobody  in  the  world  has  less 
taste  for  variety." 

Afterwards  he  asserted  that  nobody  ever  died  of  grief.  I  did  not  agree 
with  him ;  for  I  do,  indeed,  believe  it  is  a  death  but  too  possible. 

**  I  judge,"  said  he,  '*  as  people  are  too  apt  to  judge,  by  myself;  I  am 
sure  I  have  no  affections  that  can  kill  me." 

"  I  can  easily  believe  that,"  said  I,  "  and  I  fancy  very  few  people  have ; 
but,  among  them,  I  certainly  never  number  those  who  settle  themselves  into 
a  philosophic  coldness  and  apathy  that  renders  all  things  equal  to  them,  and 
the  convent  or  the  Exchequer  the  same  as  any  other  places." 

'*  Why,  a  little  use  would  make  them  so,"  said  he,  laughing.  ^'  How- 
ever, I  believe  I  have  had  as  much  delight  one  way  as  any  man  breathing ; 
and  that  is,  in  hunting.  I  have  pursued  that  with  an  enthusiasm  that  has 
been  madness.  I  have  been  thrown  from  my  horse  and  half  killed,  and 
mounted  her  again  and  gone  on.  I  have  been  at  it  till  every  one  has  been 
tired  out ;  but  myself  never.  I  have  jumped  from  my  horse  to  catch  a  dirty 
hound  in  my  arms  and  kiss  it !" 

"  Well,"  cried  I,  "  and  does  this  last  ?" 

"  Why,  no,"  cried  he,  "  thank  Heaven !  not  quite  so  bad  now.  To  be 
sure,  ^tis  the  most  contemptible  delight  that  ever  man  took,  and  I  never 
knew  three  men  in  the  world  who  pursued  it  with  equal  pleasure  that  were 
not  idiots.  Those,  however,"  said  he  afterwards,  "  are,  I  believe,  the  most 
happy  who  have  most  affections;  even  the  pain  of  such  has  pleasure  with  it." 

This  from  a  man  whose  evident  effort  is  to  stifle  every  affection,  nay, 
every  feeling  of  the  soul ! 

"I  do  not,"  continued  he,  "believe  that  any  grief  in  the  world  ever 
outlasted  a  twelvemonth." 

"  A  twelvemonth,"  said  I,  "  spent  in  real  sorrow  is  a  long,  long  time 
indeed.     I  question  myself  if  it  almosl  can  last  or  be  supported  longer." 

After  this,  upon  my  saying  I  supposed  him  hardly  a  fair  judge  of  afflic- 
tion, as  I  believed  him  a  man  determined  to  extinguish  every  feeling  that 
led  to  it,  he  grew  very  unexpectedly  grave  and  communicative,  and  told  me 
he  had  had  two  calamities  as  heavy  and  as  bitter  as  any  body  could  have 
or  could  feel. 

"  And  yet,"  said  he,  "  I  found  I  got  the  better  of  them.  I  was  ill— I 
lost  my  appetite — I  could  not  sleep — I  had  a  fever ;  yet  in  time  all  theoe 
complaints  were  gone,  and  I  got  well,  and  lived  on  much  as  usual." 

One  of  these  calamities  he  then  explained  to  have  been  the  loss  of  his 
Qiother,  whom  I  find  he  quite  adored  ,*  and  he  aeems  still  to  wonder  how 
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he  sumved  her.  The  other  he  seemed  half  inclined  to  mention,  hut  I  did 
not  venture  to  lead  to  it,  as  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  possibly  an  afiair  of 
the  heart ;  in  which,  if,  notwithstanding  all  his  assertions  of  ignorance  of 
la  belle  passion^  he  has  had  a  disappointment,  I  think  much  of  the  strange- 
nesB  of  his  character  accounted  for. 

At  dinner  he  appeared  in  his  riding  dress,  prepared  for  his  journey ;  and, 
during  the  dessert,  his  phaeton  was  announced.  Mrs.  Thrale  at  that  time 
had  stepped  out  of  the  room.  He  soon  afler  called  Miss  Thrale  aside,  and 
proposed  taking  her  two  sisters,  Susan  and  Sophy,  who  are  still  at  home 
for  the  holidays,  a  ride  in  his  phaeton  !  He  bid  her  mention  it  to  her  mother, 
ssyiDgf  tbctt  i^  she  liked,  he  would  defer  going  till  next  morning,  that  he 
might  give  the  little  girls  this  frolic. 

Mrs.  Thrale  instantly  returned,  and,  thanking  him  for  his  good-nature, 
roost  readily  agreed  to  the  proposal ;  though  she  could  not  but  laugh  at  it, 
after  his  sullen  refusal  to  stay  at  her  request. 

Friday. — ^The  moment  breakfast  was  over,  Mr.  Crutchley  arose,  and 
was  taking  leave ;  but  Mrs.  Thrale  told  him,  with  an  arch  laugh,  he  had 
better  stay,  for  he  would  not  get  mended  by  going.  He  protested,  however, 
that  be  must  certainly  go  home. 

"  And  why  r*  cried  she ;  "  what  do  you  go  for  1^ 
'     "  Nay,"  cried  he,  hesitating,  "  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure  I** 

<<  Never  mind  him,  madam,"  cried  Dr.  Johnson  ;  ^  a  man  who  knows  not 
why  he  goes,  knows  not  why  he  stays  ;  therefore  never  heed  him." 

**  Does  any  body  expect  you  ?"  said  Mrs.  Thrale.  *<  Do  you  want  to  see 
any  body  T" 

•*  Not  a  soul  I" 

*«  Then  why  can't  you  stay  t" 

«•  No ;  I  can't  stay  now ;  I'll  meet  you  on  Tuesday." 

"  If  you  know  so  little  why  you  should  either  go  or  stay,"  said  Dr.  John- 
son, **  never  think  about  it,  sir ;  toss  up — that's  the  shortest  way.  Heads 
or  tails  I — let  that  decide." 

**  No,  no,  sir,**  answered  he ;  "  this  is  but  talk,  for  I  cannot  reduce  it  to 
that  mere  indifference  in  my  own  mind." 

•«  What !  must  you  go,  then  ?"  said  Mrs.  Thrale. 

*«  I  must  go,"  returned  he,  "  upon  a  system  of  economy." 

•*  What !  to  savo  your  horses  coming  again  ?" 

«•  No ;  but  that  I  may  not  weary  my  friends  quite  out." 

«« Oh,  your  friends  are  the  best  judges  for  themselves,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale  ; 
M  do  you  think  you  can  go  any  where  that  your  company  will  be  more 
desired  T" 

«•  Nay,  nay,"  cried  Dr.  Johnson,  "  after  such  an  excuse  as  that,  your 
friends  have  a  right  to  practise  Irish  hospitality,  and  lock  up  your  bridle." 

Hie  matter  was  still  undecided  when  Mrs.  Thrale  called  him  to  walk  out 
with  her. 

In  about  two  hours,  and  when  I  thought  he  was  certainly  gone,  he  came 
into  the  library,  where  I  was  reading  Sherlock's  flippant  but  entertaining 
letters,  and  said, — 

**  A  good  morning  to  you,  ma'am." 

•«  Are  you  going  at  last,"  cried  I,  "  in  all  this  heat  1" 

" No,"  cried  he ;  "I  am  upon  a  new  plan  now.  I  have  sent  my  man  to 
Sonoing  Hill,  and  I  am  going  now  to  see  if  I  can  stop  him ;  for,  in  spUe  of 
all  my  resolves,  I  find  there  is  no  resisting  the  pleasures  of  this  place." 

"  There  is,  indeed,  no  resisting  Mrs.  Thrale ;"  said  I ;  «  but  why,  indeed, 
Aould  you  resist  her  ?" 

▼OL.  !•  21 
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^  Oh,*'  cried  he,  in  a  tone  half  vexed,  half  laughing,  **  I  wiah  with  all  my 
heart  I  waa  at  Jericho  at  this  very  monient." 

He  then  wished  me  good-by,  and  was  off;  leaving  me,  indeed,  little  better 
able  to  judge  his  actual  character  than  the  first  day  I  saw  him. 

At  dinner,  accordingly,  he  returned,  and  is  now  to  stay  till  Tuesday. 

I  have  very  often,  though  I  mention  them  not,  long  and  melancholy  dis- 
courses with  Dr.  Johnson,  about  our  dear  deceased  master,  whom,  indeed,  he 
icgrets  incessantly ;  but  I  love  not  to  dwell  on  subjects  of  sorrow  when  I  can 
drive  them  away,  especially  to  you,  upon  this  account,  as  you  were  so  much 
a  stranger  to  that  excellent  friend,  whom  you  only  lamented  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  survived  him. 

The  receipt  of  your  second  letter,  my  dearest  Susy,  has  so  much  animated 
and  comforted  me,  that  I  can  now  go  back  to  give  you  a  better  account  of 
what  passed  here  after  the  receipt  of  the  first 

While  we  were  at  church  on  Sunday  morning,  we  heard  a  sermon,  upon 
which,  by  means  of  a  speech  I  chanced  to  make,  we  have  been  talking  ever 
since.  The  subject  was  treating  ot humility^  and  declaiming  against /9f id!?/ 
in  the  midst  of  which,  Mrs.  Thrale  whispered, — 

**  This  sermon  is  all  against  us  ;  that  is,  four  of  us :  Queeny ,  Bumey, 
Susan,  and  I,  are  all  as  proud  as  possibl&---Mr.  Cnitchley  and  Sophy  are 
bumble  enough." 

«« Good  heavens  I"  cried  I,  **  Mr.  Cnitchley  I — why,  he  is  the  proudest 
among  us  I" 

This  speech  she  instantly  repeated,  and  just  at  that  moment  the  preacher 
said, — **  Those  who  are  the  weakest  are  ever  the  soonest  puffed  up." 

He  instantly  made  me  a  bow,  with  an  expressive  laugh,  that  thanked  me 
for  the  compliment.    To  be  sure,  it  happened  most  untimely. 

As  soon  as  we  came  out  of  church,  he  called  out, — 

"  Well,  Miss  Burnev,  this  is  what  I  never  can  forgive  I  Am  I  so 
proud  1" 

'*  I  am  sure  if  you  are,"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale, "  you  have  imposed  upon  me, 
for  I  always  thought  you  the  humblest  man  I  knew.  Look  how  Burney 
casts  up  her  eyes!     Why  are  you  so  proud  afler  all,  Mr.  Crutchley  7" 

"  I  hope  not,"  cried  he,  rather  gravely  ;  "  but  I  little  thought  of  ever  going 
to  Streatham  Church  to  hear  I  was  the  proudest  man  in  it."  , 

**  Well,  but,"  said  I,  **  does  it  follow  you  certainly  are  so  because  / 
say  so  ?" 

u  Why  yes,  I  suppose  I  am  if  you  see  it,  for  you  are  one  that  see  all 
things  and  people  right." 

**  Well,  it*s  very  odd,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale ;  "  I  wonder  how  she  found  you 
out.'' 

««  /wonder,"  cried  I,  laughing,  "  how  you  missed  finding  him  out." 

"  Oh !  worse  and  worse !"  cried  he.     "  Why  there's  no  bearing  this  1" 

**  I  protest,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  he  has  always  taken  me  in  ;  he 
seemed  to  me  the  humblest  creature  I  knew ;  always  speaking  so  ill  of  him- 
self—always  depreciating  all  that  belongs  to  him." 

"  Why,  I  did  not  say,"  quoth  I,  "  that  he  had  more  vanity  than  other 
men ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  he  has  none." 

'*  Well  distinguished,"  cried  she : ''  a  man  may  be  proud  enough,  and  yet 
have  no  vanity." 

"  Well,  but  what  is  this  pride  ?"  cried  Mr.  Cnitchley—"  what  is  it 
shown  in  ? — what  are  its  symptoms  and  marks  ?" 

^*  A  general  contempt,"  answered  I,  undaunted,  "  of  every  body  and  of 
©very  thmg." 
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«*  Well  said,  Miss  Burney !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Thrale.  "  Why  that's  true 
enough,  and  so  he  has." 

"  A  total  indifference,"  continued  I,  "  of  what  is  thought  of  him  hy  others, 
and  a  disdain  alike  of  happiness  or  misery." 

"  Bravo,  Burney  !"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  that's  true  enough  !" 

**  Indeed,"  cried  Mr.  Crutchley,  "  you  are  quite  mistaken.  Indeed, 
nobody  in  the  world  is  half  so  anxious  about  the  opinions  of  others ;  I  am 
wretched,  I  am  miserable  if  I  think  myself  thought  ill  of;  not,  indeed,  by 
every  body, — ^not  by  Mr.  Cator,  nor  Mr.  Perkins,  nor  Mr.  Barclay, — but 
by  those  whose  good  opinion  I  have  tried  : — there  if  I  fail,  no  man  can  be 
more  unhappy." 

"  Oh,  perhaps,"  returned  I,  "  there  may  be  two  or  three  people  in  the 
world  you  may  wish  should  think  well  of  you,  but  that  is  nothing  to  the 
general  character." 

**  Oh,  no  !  many  more,  I  am  now  four-and-thirty,  and  perhaps,  indeed, 
in  all  roy  life  I  have  not  tried  to  gain  the  esteem  of  more  than  four-and- 
thirty  people,  but " 

"  Oh,  leave  out  the  thirty !"  cried  I, "  and  then  you  may  be  nearer  the  truth." 

"  ^o^  indeed ;  ten,  at  least,  I  dare  say  I  have  tried  for,  but,  perhaps,  I 
have  not  succeeded  with  two.  However,  I  am  thus  even  with  the  world ; 
for  if  it  likes  me  not,  I  can  do  without  it, — I  can  live  alOne ;  and  that, 
indeed,  I  prefer  to  any  thing  I  can  meet  with  ;  for  those  with  whom  I  like 
to  live  are  so  much  above  mc ;  that  I  sink  into  nothing  in  their  society ;  so 
I  think  it  best  to  run  away  from  them." 

"  That  is  to  say,"  cried  I,  "  you  are  angry  you  cannot  yourself  excel, 
— «nd  this  is  not  pride  !" 

"  Why  not,  indeed ;  but  it  is  melancholy  to  be  always  behind — to  hear 

conversation  in  which  one  is  unable  to  join " 

Unwilling,"  quoth  I,  "  you  mean." 

No,  indeed,  but  really  unable  ;  and  therefore  what  can  I  do  so  well  as 
to  run  home  ?  As  to  an  inferior,  I  hope  I  think  that  of  nobody ;  and  as  to 
my  eqnals,  and  such  as  I  am  on  a  par  with.  Heaven  knows  I  can  ill  bear 
them  ! — I  would  rather  live  alone  to  all  eternity  !" 

This  conversation  lasted  till  we  got  home,  when  Mrs.  Thrale  said, — 

"  Well,  Mr.  Crutchley,  has  she  convinced  you  ?" 

**  I  don't  know,"  cried  I,  "  but  he  has  convinced  rrver 

"  Why  how  you  smote  him,"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale ;  "  but  I  think  you 
make  your  part  good  as  you  go  on." 

"  The  great  difference,"  said  I,  "  which  I  think  there  is  between  Mr. 
Seward  and  Mr.  Crutchley,  who  in  some  things  are  very  much  alike,  is 
this :  Mr.  Seward  has  a  great  deal  of  vanity  and  no  pride,  Mr.  Crutchley 
a  great  deal  of  pride  and  no  vanity." 

"  Just,  and  true,  and  wise  I"  said  dear  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  for  Seward  is 
always  talking  of  himself,  and  always  with  approbation ;  Mr.  Crutchley 
aeldom  mentions  himself,  and  when  he  does,  it  is  with  dislike.  And  which 
have  /,  most  pride  or  most  vanity  ?" 

"  Oh,  most  vanity,  certo  /"  quoth  I. 

"  And  which  have  you  T"  said  Mr.  Crutchley  to  Queeny. 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  she. 

•  ##*♦♦* 

Some  time  after,  while  I  was  again  reading  Sherlock's  "  Letters"  in  the 
library,  Mr.  Crutchley  came  in. 

«•  Well,  ma'am,"  cried  he,  "  I  have  not  forgiven  this  yet ;  though  I  con- 
fess you  somewhat  softened  the  charge,  by  all  that  distinction  about  the 
pride  and  vanity  ;  but  still  I  suppose  even  that  was  only  pretence." 
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*<  No,  Do,^  cried  I,  ^  all  I  said  I  think  ;  though  all  I  think  to  be  aure  I 
did  not  say  !*' 

And  1  went  on  with  ray  book. 

•*  Well,"  cried  he,  "  1  shall  take  Johnson^s  *  Life  of  Pope,*  and  go  to  the 
green  bench  in  the  wood,  and  get  it  by  heart.  If  I  have  no  ideas  of  my 
own,  1  can  do  nothing  better  than  get  some  of  his.  This  part  of  pride  I 
am  ready  to  own,  and  1  wish  nothing  more  than  to  cultivate  it — and  that  is 
— from  those  who  recede  from  nt£,  to  recede  yet  iaster  from  them.  This 
much  1  would  always  wish  to  do." 

"  I  can  very  easily  credit  it,"  cried  I. 

"  Why,  I  don't  know  neither,"  cried  he  ;  "  I  don't  think  I  do  it  as  much 
as  I  ought  to  do ;  I  think  1  begin  to  grow  more  cringing,  and  sneaking, 
and  worldly." 

**  How  ridiculous !"  cried  I ;  for  certainly  cringing,  sneaking,  and  worldly, 
are  three  things  most  distant  from  him. 

**  But  as  to  all  this  pride  of  which  you  accuse  me,  I  declare  I  believe  no 
man  has  so  little." 

"  Look  here,"  interrupted  I,  "  Mr.  Sherlock  himself  says  he  is  *  modesU 
d  la  excls^     See  but  by  that  how  people  know  their  own  characters." 

This  was  a  finishing  stroke ;  for  the  vanity  and  flippancy  and  conceit  of 
Sherlock  we  have  all  been  railing  at  ever  since  we  took  to  reading  his  book, 
which  was  about  a  week  ago ;  and  Mr.  Crutchley  himself  has  been  the 
roost  struck  with  it. 

He  laughed  and  went  off,  not,  I  believe,  affronted,  but  I  fancy  somewhat 
disturbed,  which  was  more  than  1  meant  he  should  be,  though,  in  fact,  all 
I  said  I  believe  to  be  strictly  true ;  for  though,  in  the  strange  composition  of 
his  character,  there  is  a  diffidence  of  himself,  the  most  unaffected  I  ever, 
except  in  Edward  Bumey,  saw, — a  diffidence  which  makes  the  misery  of 
his  life,  by  inducing  him  to  believe  himself  always  de  trop^ — he  has  yet  a 
contempt  of  almost  all  others,  which,  however  free  from  vanity,  can  pos- 
sibly have  no  other  spring  than  pride. 

At  dinner  wc  had  Sir  Philip  Gierke  and  Piozzi;  and  Mr.  Crutchley  told 
me  "  rny  friend"  Mr.  Merlin  was  come. 

"  Is  he  my  friend  ?"  cried  I ;  "  he  says  you  are  his  particular  enemy !" 

And  this,  indeed,  is  now  become  our  hack  speech  to  Mr.  Crutchley, 
whose  supposed  enmity  to  Merlin  is,  indeed,  a  stretch  of  that  absurd  crea- 
ture's imagination,  even  more  than  usually  ridiculous. 

When  Merlin  came  in  I  gave  the  hint  of  your  siory  about  Sir  Christopher 
Whitchcott,  whom  Mr.  Crutchley  knows,  and  says  is  "  one  of  his  hunting 
idiots,"  and,  therefore,  he  endeavoured  to  draw  him  into  telling  the  tale,  by 
talking  of  drinking.  Merlin  was  quiet  a  long  time,  but  when  at  last  Mr. 
Crutchley  said, — 

"  In  England  no  man  is  ever  obliged  to  drink  more  than  he  pleases !"  he 
suddenly  called  out,  and  with  a  most  rueful  face, — 

"  Oh,  certainly  I  beg  your  pardon  !  there  is  a  person,  Sir  Christopher 
Whitchcott,  which  certainly  does  do  it?" 

"Do  what,  Mr.  Merlin  T 

"  Why  certainly,  sir,  he  does  give,  that  is,  a  very  great  reprimand,  to 
any  person  that  does  not  drink  as  much  as  himself." 

They  then  questioned  him,  and  he  gave  several  of  the  particulars  of  his 
disgrace;  though,  being  separately  dragged  from  him,  they  were. by  no 
means  so  diverting  as  when  you  told  them  me. 

At  supper  we  had  only  Sir  Philip  and  Mr.  Crutchley.  The  conversation 
of  the  morning  was  then  again  renewed. 
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"  Oh  !"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  what  a  smoking  did  Miss  Burney  give  Mr. 
Crutchley !" 

«« A  sniokingy  indeed  !*'  cried  he.  "  Never  had  I  such  a  one  before ! 
Never  did  I  think  to  get  such  a  character  !     I  had  no  notion  of  it." 

**  Nay,  then,"  said  I,  "  why  should  you,  now  ?" 

«« But  what  is  all  this?"  cried  Sir  Philip,  deh'ghted  enough  at  any  mis- 
chief between  Mr.  Crutchley  and  me,  or  between  any  male  and  female,  for 
lie  only  wishes  something  to  go  forward,  and  thinks  a  quarrel  or  dispute 
next  best  to  fondness  and  flirting. 

"  Why,  Miss  Burney,"  answered  she,  "  gave  Mr.  Crutchley  this  morn- 
ing  a  noble  trimming.  I  had  always  thought  him  very  humble,  but  she 
showed  me  my  mistake,  and  said  I  had  not  distinguished  pride  from  vanity." 

**  Oh,  never  was  I  so  mauled  in  my  life !"  said  he. 

Enough,  however,  of  this  rattle,  which  lasted  till  we  all  went  to  bed,  and 
which  Mrs*  Thrale  most  kindly  kept  up,  by  way  of  rioting  me  from  think- 
ing, and  which  Mr.  Crutchley  himself  bore  with  the  utmost  good-nature, 
from  having  noticed  that  I  was  out  of  spirits. 

Monday,  Jolt  2d. — In  a  tite-a-tite  I  chanced  to  have  with  Mr.  Crutch- 
ley, he  again  gave  me  reason  to  recollect  the  notion  he  lately  put  in  my 
head,  that  he  is  still  sufiTering  in  his  own  mind  from  some  former  bitter  dis- 
appointment. 

We  were  talking  over  Johnson's  "Life  of  Pope,"  and  after  mutually 
giving  our  opinions  upon  various  passages,  and  agreeing  to  prefer  it  alto- 
gether to  any  other  of  the  Lives,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  remarked  how  beau- 
tifully he  had  written  upon  Pope's  fondness  for  Patty  Blount.  And  then  he 
looked  out  the  paragraph  and  read  it : — 

*<  Their  acquaintance  began  early ;  the  life  of  each  was  pictured  on  the 
other's  mind ;  their  conversation,  therefore,  was  endearing,  for  when  they 
met  there  was  an  immediate  coalition  of  congenial  notions.  Perhaps  he 
considered  her  unwillingness  to  approach  the  bed  of  sickness,  as  female 
weakness  or  human  frailty ;  perhaps  he  was  conscious  to  himself  of 
peevishness  and  impatience,  or,  though  he  was  offended  by  her  inattention, 
might  yet  consider  her  merit  as  overbalancing  her  fault ;  and,  if  he  had 
suffered  his  heart  to  be  alienated  from  her,  he  could  have  found  nothing 
that  might  fill  her  place ;  he  could  only  have  shrunk  within  himself;  it 
was  too  late  to  transfer  his  confidence  or  his  fondness." 

The  manner  in  which  he  read  this  paragraph  was  so  strikingly  tender 
and  feeling,  that  it  could  not,  I  think,  proceed  merely  from  the  words  ;  and 
when  he  came  to  <<  he  might  consider  her  merit  as  overbalancing  her  fault," 
be  exclaimed,  "  How  im|K)ssible  that  a  thing  one  loves  con  ever  for  a  mo- 
ment ofieod  one !"  And  when  he  had  done  it,  he  read  it  all  over  again, 
with  yet  more  sensibility ;  and,  not  yet  satisfied,  he  repeated  it  a  third  time. 

Poor  Mr.  Crutchley !  I  begin  to  believe  his  heart  much  less  stubborn 
than  he  is  willing  to  fiave  it  thought :  and  I  do  now  really  but  little  doubt 
either  that  some  former  love  sits  heavy  upon  it,  or  that  he  is  at  this  moment 
snfiering  the  affliction  of  a  present  and  hopeless  one  :  if  the  latter  is  the 
case.  Miss ,  I  am  next  to  certain,  is  the  object.  I  may  possibly,  how- 
ever, be  mistaken  in  both  conjectures,  for  he  is  too  unlike  other  people  to 
be  judged  by  rules  that  will  suit  them. 

We  had  much  literary  chat  upon  this  occasion,  which  led  us  to  a  gene- 
lal  discussion,  not  only  of  Pope's  Life,  but  of  all  his  works,  which  we  tried 
who  should  out  praise.  He  then  got  a  book  to  take  to  his  favourite  bench, 
and  made  me,  as  he  left  the  room,  an  apology  the  most  humble,  for  having 
ioierrupted  or  taken  up  any  part  of  my  time,  which  could  not  otherwise 

21* 
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have  but  been  spent  better ;  though  again  he  assured  me  that  he  had  not 
yet  forgiven  my  charge  against  him. 

Two  minutes  after  he  came  back  for  another  book,  and  while  he  was 
seeking  it  Mr.  Evans  came  in.  They  then  both  of  them  sat  down  to  chat, 
and  Mr.  Seward  was  the  subject.  Mr.  Bvans  said  he  had  met  him  the  day 
before  in  the  Park,  with  Mrs.  Ne^bitt  and  another  lady,  and  that  he  was 
giving  Mrs.  Nesbitt  a  prescription.  In  his  medical  capacity  he  seems  to 
rise  daily  :  *tis  a  most  strange  turn  to  take  merely  for  killing  ennui  /  But, 
added  to  quacking  both  himself  and  his  friends,  he  has  lately,  I  hear,  taken 
also  to  making  a  rather  too  liberal  use  of  his  bottle,  thinking,  I  suppose, 
that  generous  wine  will  destroy  even  the  blue  devils.  I  am  really  sorry, 
though,  for  this,  as  it  may  be  attended  with  serious  evil  to  him. 

**  When  he  was  at  my  place,*'  said  Mr.  Crutchley,  '<  he  did  himself  up 
pretty  handsomely  ;  he  ate  cherries  till  he  complained  most  bitterly  of  in- 
digestion, and  he  poured  down  Madeira  and  Port  most  plentifully,  but  with- 
out relief.  Then  he  desired  to  have  some  peppermint- water,  and  be  drank 
three  glasses ;  still  that  would  not  do,  and  he  said  he  must  have  a  large 
quantity  of  ginger.  We  had  no  such  thing  in  the  house.  However,  he 
had  brought  some,  it  seems,  with  him,  and  then  he  took  that,  but  still  to  no 
purpose.  At  last,  he  desired  some  brandy,  and  tossed  off  a  glass  of  that ; 
and,  after  all,  he  asked  for  a  dose  of  rhubarb.  Then  we  had  to  send  and 
inquire  all  over  the  house  for  this  rhubarb,  but  our  folks  had  hardly  ever 
heard  of  such  a  thing.  I  advised  him  to  take  a  good  bumper  of  gin  and 
gunpowder,  for  that  seemed  almost  all  he  had  led  i^ntried." 

In  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Byron  came ;  and  Mr.  Crutchley,  who  has  a  vio- 
lent aversion  to  her,  notwithstanding  she  is.  particularly  courteous  to  him, 
contrived,  the  moment  he  could,  to  make  his  escape,  and  hid  himself  till 
she  was  gone. 

Mrs.  Thrale's  sweetness  to  me  is  inexpressible ;  but  the  generosity  she 
is  practising  at  this  lime  to  Mr.  Perkins,  whom  she  does  not  like,  though 
she  thinks  herself  obliged  to  him,  exalts  her  character  yet  more  highly  than 
her  kindness  to  me.  Every  thing  in  her  power  is  she  doing  to  establish 
him  comfortably  in  the  brew  house,  even  to  the  lending  all  her  own  money 
that  is  in  the  stocks. 

The  other  morning  she  ran  hastily  into  my  room,  her  eyes  full  of  tears, 
and  cried, — 

"  What  an  extraordinary  man  is  this  Crutchley  !  I  declare  he  has  quite 
melted  me !  He  came  to  me  just  now,  and  thinking  I  was  uneasy  I  could  do 
no  more  for  Perkins,  though  he  cared  not  himself  if  the  man  were  drowned, 
he  offered  to  lend  him  a  thousand  pounds,  merely  by  way  of  giving  pleasure 
to  me  !" 

His  fondness,  indeed,  for  Mrs.  Thrale  and  her  daughter  is  the  most 
singular  I  have  ever  seen  ;  he  scarcely  exists  out  of  their  sight,  and  holds 
all  others  so  inferior  to  them,  that  total  solitude  seems  his  dearest  alterna- 
tive to  their  society.  Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  he  honours  and  reveres  ;  and 
myself  I  believe  he  very  well  esteems ;  but  I  question,  nevertheless, 
whether  he  would  desire  to  see  either  of  us  but  for  our  connexion  in  this 

house. 

#  #  #  *  # 

When  Mrs.  Thrale  came  back,  she  brought  with  her  Mr.  Henry  Smith, 
who  dined  here,  as  did  also  that  ridiculous  Merlin,  who  contrived  to  divert 
Miss  Thrale  and  me  with  his  inconceivable  absurdities. 

Wednesday,  July  4Tn. — Mrs.  Thrale  was  obliged  to  go  to  town  again  to- 
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day  upon  business  with  the  executors,  and  she  brought  back  an  aooonnt  of 
"Mr.  Crutchley  that  has  really  given  me  much  concern ;  he  was  very  far,  she 
says,  from  well,  and  extremely  feverish.  She  begged  him  to  stay  in  town 
and  have  a  physician,  but  he  declared  he  would  go  instantly  to  Sunning 
Hill.  She  then  asked  him  to  come  hither  and  be  nursed  ;  but  that  also  he 
declined ;  and  when  she  urged  him  to  take  great  care  of  himself,  he  said  it 
was  of  small  matter  whether  he  did  or  not,  since  he  cared  not  whether  he 
lived  or  died,  as  life  was  of  no  value  to  him,  (or  he  had  no  enjoyment  of  it. 

How  strange,  sad,  and  perverse !  With  every  possible  means  of  happi- 
ness, as  far  as  speculation  reaches,  to  be  thus  unaccountably  miserable.  He 
has  goodness,  understanding,  benevolence,  riches,  and  independence,  and 
with  all  these  a  something  b  wanting  without  which  they  are  all  as  nothing. 

He  acknowledged  to  her  readily  that  he  was  never  so  well  pleased  as 
when  at  Streatham,  and  spoke  of  its  four  inmates,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Thrale, 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  F.  B.  in  terms  of  praise  bordering  upon  enthusiasm ;  pro- 
testing he  believed  the  world  contained  not  four  other  such  folks,  and  that 
it  was  a  society  which  made  all  other  insupportable.  Yet,  he  would  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  come  again,  though  he  knew  not,  he  said,  how  he  should 
forbear,  before  the  week  was  out,  hanging  or  drowning  himself ! 

In  ten  days'  time,  however,  he  is  obliged  to  be  again  in  town,  in  order  to 
meet  Mrs.  Thrale  at  the  brewhouse,  and  then  he  expects  his  t^'o  sisters,  of 
whom  he  is  excessively  fond,  to  come  from  Lincolnshire  on  a  visit  to  him 
of  some  months.  His  mind  then  will,  I  hope,  be  easier,  and  more  of  that 
happiness  which  his  character  deserves,  and  his  situation  in  life  offers,  will 

be  enjoyed  by  him. 

#  •  •  •  # 

Stskathah,  July  16th. — ^I  will  give  you  now,  my  dear  giris,  some  little 
account  how  the  world  goes  with  me ;  but,  in  return,  if  you  do  not  both 
communicate  something,  I  shall  take  it  for  the  ^  hint  of  an  insult,^  and  not, 
bke  poor  Merlin,  proceed  just  the  same  as  if  no  such  **  disagreeable  com- 
pliment^ had  been  paid  me. 

You  will  believe  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  Sacchini.  He  is  going 
to  the  Continent  with  Piozzi,  and  Mrs.  Thrale  invited  them  both  to  s[icnd  the 
last  day  at  Streatham,  and  from  hence  proceed  to  Margate. 

Sacchini  is  the  mere  ghost  of  what  be  was,  in  almost  every  respect ;  so 
altered  a  man  in  so  few  a  years  I  never  saw.  I  should  not  even  have  known 
him  had  his  name  not  been  spoken ;  and  the  same  ill  hcallh  which  has  so 
much  impaired  his  person,  and  robbed  him  of  more  beauty  than  any  other  man 
ever  possessed,  seems  also  to  have  impaired  his  mental  feculties.  He  is  no 
longer  pleasant  now,  even  when  he  tries  to  be  gay ;  and  that  good-breeding 
we  so  much  admired  in  him  is  degenerated  into  too  much  olisequiousness. 
The  change  in  his  circumstances,  and  his  continual  distress  for  money,  no 
doubt  have  much  contributed  to  this  general  decadence. 

He  is  obliged  to  steal  away  privately,  lest  his  creditors  should  stop  him. 
He  means  to  try  his  fortune  at  Paris,  where  he  expects  to  retrieve  it,  and 
then  to  return  to  London,  and  begin  the  world  anew. 

That  a  man  of  such  extraordinary  merit,  after  so  many  years  giving  to 
this  country  such  works  as  must  immortalize  him,  should  at  last  be  forced 
to  steal  away  from  it,  made  me,  I  must  own,  feel  more  compassion  for  him 
than  a  man  whose  own  misconduct  has  been  the  sole  occasion  of  his  dis- 
tresses has  any  fair  claim  to.  But  to  see  talents  which  to  all  the  world 
can  give  such  delight,  so  useless  to  the  owner,  is  truly  melancholy. 

I  pressed  him  very  much  to  sing,  and,  though  somewhat  reluctantly,  he 
complied.     He  seemed  both  gratified  and  surprised  by  my  civility  and  at- 
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tentioolv  him,  which  he  must  long  have  ohserved  were  withdrawn,  and 
which  nothing  but  my  present  pity  for  him  would  have  revived.  He  in- 
quired after  all  the  family,  and  **  Miss  Susanne''  twice,  and  reminded  me  of 
many  things  which  had  passed  upon  the  commencement  of  our  acquaintance 
wtti  him — his  one  pea^  his  German  story,  and  his  Watchman  and  the 
Olives ;  and  wo  had  much  talk  about  sweet  Millico. 

The  first  song  he  sang,  b^inning,  **  En  quel  amabil  volto,"  you  may 
perhaps  know,  but  I  did  not :  it  is  a  charming  mezza  bravura.  He  and 
Piozad  then  sung  together  the  duet  of  the  **  Amore  Soldato ;"  and  nothing 
could  be  much  more  delightful ;  Piozzi  taking  pains  to  sing  his  very  best, 
and  Sacchini,  with  his  soil  but  delicious  whisper,  almost  thrilling  me  by  his 
exquisite  and  pathetic  expression.  They  then  went  through  that  opera,  great 
part  of  «•  Creso,'*  some  of  "  Erifile,"  and  much  of  "  Rinaldo." 

"  Sacchini  also  sung  **  Poveri  afietti  nud,"  and  most  divinely  indeed.  I 
begged  him  to  sing  **  Dov'  &  s'afiretti  per  me  la  morta ;''  he  could  hardly 
recollect  it,  and  what  he  recollected  he  could  hardly  sing ;  it  required  more 
exertion  than  he  can  now  use  without  pain  and  fatigue.  I  have  not,  how- 
ever, had  so  much  pleasure  from  music  since  Pacchierotti  left  England,  and 

I  am  sure  I  shall  have  none  like  it  till  he  again  returns. 

•  •  #  •  •  # 

Monday,  July  SOth. — Mrs*  Thrale  ran  out  to  meet  me  upon  my  return, 
in  the  courtyard ;  and  then  we  explicated  about  the  letters,  and  the  coach, 
and  so  forth,  and,  as  I  came,  all  went  well.  Then,  leading  the  way  into 
the  library,  she  called  out,— 

«<  Mr.  Crutchley,  I  have  got  my  Tt/o  again  !^ 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  him  here,  as  I  had  only  expected  him 
to  meet  the  great  party  the  next  day ;  but  it  seems  he  escorted  his  guests, 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Thrale,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  from  Sunning  Hill  Park  on  Saturday, 
and  was  not  yet  returned  thither. 

His  park  and  house,  Mrs.  Thrale  says,  are  extremely  fine ;  his  sister  is 
a  sensible  and  unaffected  woman;  he  entertained  them  quite  magnificently; 
and  his  character  among  his  own  people,  and  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  is 
so  high,  that  she  has  left  his  place  with  double  the  esteem,  if  possible,  that 
she  entered  it.  He  is,  indeed,  I  believe  sincerely,  one  of  the  worthiest  and 
most  amiable  creatures  in  the  world,  however  full  of  spleen,  oddities,  and 
minor  foibles. 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  walking  and  music ;  and  in  the  evening  my 
father  and  Mrs.  Thrale  seated  themselves  out  of  doors,  just  before  the  Blue- 
room  windows,  for  cooUh  and  chat ;  and  then  Mr.  Crutchley  came  up  to  me, 
and  wo  had  a  very  long  conversation  together. 

I  have  not  time  to  scribble  it  all ;  but  it  began  by  talking  of  the  late 
party  at  his  house  at  Sunning  Hill ;  and  I  told  him — for  I  believed  nothing 
could  give  him  greater  pleasure — how  well  satisfied  Mrs.  and  Miss  Thrale 
had  returned  from  it.  And  then  he  said  how  high  an  honour  he  had  thought 
it,  both  from  them  and  from  Dr.  Johnson,  and  added,  that  he  had  never  b^n 
happier  in  his  life  than  during  these  two  days. 

But  as  he  has  never  forgotten,  and  never,  I  believe,  will  forget,  the  con- 
versation I  had  with  him  so  long  ago  about  his  pride,  and  to  which  ho  has 
alluded  twenty  times  a-day  every  time  I  have  since  been  in  his  company, 
80  now,  though  how  I  do  not  remember,  he  presently,  and  quite  naturally 
according  to  custom,  recurred  to  it. 

«<  Well,"  cried  I,  "  I  can  really  hardly  tell  myself  what  made  me  say  all 
that  stufif  to  you ;  but  this  I  must  own,  had  I  then  doubted  its  justice,  I 
thould  not  now,  it  dwells  so  with  you !'' 
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<<  Oh,  but,"  cried  he,  <<  it  does  not  dwell  with  me  from  consciomniiB,  but 
only  because  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  true,  as  you  say  it ;  for  I  lake  it  for 
granted  you  know,  and  must  be  right." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  I,  *<  'tis  merely  from  feeling  it.  If  I  had  said  you  were 
very  mean,  illiberal,  ill-natured,  you  would  never  have  thought  of  it  again." 

**  Oh,  yes,  I  should — I  should  have  thought  you  knew  what  you  said." 

**  No,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  you  would  have  known  it  was  a  mere  jest,  and 
have  thought  of  it  no  more  than  if  I  had  said  you  were  but  three  ieet  high, 
and  kept  a  cobbler's  stall." 

**  But  you  could  not  have  said  that,"  answered  he,  laughing,  *<  or  if  yoo 
could,  you  would  not." 

«*  The  other,  however,"  said  I,  "  comes  hooae,  and  therefore  you  think  so 
much  of  it." 

**  I  hope,"  said  he,  very  seriously,  <*  you  have  mistaken  me." 

«« Nay,"  cried  I,  a  little  shocked  at  the  unexpected  impression  my  casual 
and  unpremeditated  lecture  had  made,  **  you  must  remember  I  told  you  at 
the  same  time,  that,  though  what  I  said  I  tinaughly  I  did  noC  say  aU  I 
thought." 

*<  But  all,"  cried  he,  «<  that  remains  behind,  I  take  it  for  granted  is  so 
much  worse." 

This  was  a  net — but  I  saw  it ;  so  it  was  spread  in  vain. 

«  My  liking  to  live  so  much  alone,"  continued  he,  **>  which  is,  perhaps, 
what  seems  proud,  proceeds  merely  from  the  great  difficulty  there  is  to  meet 
with  any  society  that  is  good." 

*«  But  that  difficulty,"  quoth  I,  *^  is  a  part  of  the  pride ;  were  yea  leas 
fastidious,  you  would  6nd  society  as  other  people  find  it." 

^*  Nay,  now,"  said  he,  '<  but  even  about  horses  I  am  not  proud,"  [for  yoa 
must  know  he  is  very  curious  about  his  horses]  **  for  f  care  not  what  looking 
horse  I  have ;  I  never  think  of  his  appearance,  nor  mind  if  half  the  people 
I  meet  think  how  ill  I  am  mounted." 

"  Yes,"  returned  I,  ^  provided  those  who  are  judges  know  him  to  be 
good." 

*'  Why  yes ;  I  should  not  choose  to  ride  a  horse  that  people  who  knew 
any  thing  of  the  matter  would  call  a  bad  one." 

^  Ah  1"  cried  I,  reproachfully,  **  and  this  is  not  pride !" 

This  again  was  coming  home,  and  he  had  little  to  answer,  but  said,  in  a 
laughing  way, — 

*<  Now  I'll  tell  you  when  I  can  be  happy  enough :  when  I  have  nobody 
at  all  at  my  place  but  workmen  :  and  then  I  niggle  aHer  them  up  and  down, 
and  say  to  myself — Welt,  I  think  I  am  somewhat  better  than  these  /" 

*'  How  ridiculous  1"  cried  1 ;  **  but  such  speeches  as  these,  instead  of 
proving  your  humility,  are  so  absurd  and  overstrained,  they  pass  literally 
for  nothing." 

•  •##*«  •• 

Miss  Thrale  went  away  to  have  her  hair  dressed,  and  I  stayed  in  the 
library  reading.  Mr.  Crutchley,  in  about  half  an  hour,  returned  there 
again,  saying, — 

**  So,  I  have  prevailed  upon  Miss  Thrale  at  last  to  go  and  spend  her  time 
better?" 

"She's  gone,"  said  I, «« to  have  her  hair  dressed,  if  that  is  better." 

<«  I  suppose  it  is  what  she  likes,"  answered  he.  <«  Is  that  a  long  business 
with  you  ladies?" 

«« O  yes,  terribly  long  I  1  only  wish  all  our  hair  was  combed  as  straight 
as  yours  was  some  time  ago,  frightful  as  I  thought  it." 

We  afterwards  talked  of  my  father,  whom  he  knows  but  very  slightly; 
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he  Mid  of  him,  however,  thingi  more  pleasing  for  me  to  hear  than  any 
other  subject  in  the  world  would  have  been ;  for  he  told  nw  he  never  saw 
any  man  more  likely  to  live  long  than  Dr.  Bumey. 

^*  He  is  strong-built,**  said  he,  <*  stout  and  well-knit«  I  looked  at  him  par- 
tieularly,  and  never  saw  an  appearance  of  more  true  muscular  strength, 
unincumbered  with  flesh ;  for  flesh  and  bulk  have  nothing  to  do  with 
strength.     I  dare  say  he  will  be  a  very  long  liver.** 

**  And  what  may  contribute  to  that,**  said  I,  **  will  be  the  equanimity  of 
his  temper ;  for,  with  all  his  gaiety  and  sprightliness,  he  has  more  patience, 
and  even  cheerfulness,  than  any  body  in  the  world.  And  he  is  one  of 
those  who  makes  no  distresses  for  himself,  and  those  he  meets  with, 
whether  he  will  or  not,  he  drives  away  as  soon  as  he  possibly  can.** 

I  am  not  sure  I  did  not  mean  this  rather  pointedly ;  and  so,  I  believe,  he 
took  it,  for  he  exclaimed, — 

^  How  unlike  me  I    I  make  every  thing  a  wo  !** 

*«  That  is  nothing,**  cried  I,  ^  but  the  want  of  real  evils.  Imaginary  woes 
always  follow  people  who  have  no  other.'* 

^  Imaginary  woes  I     Good  Heaven  !**  he  repeated,  half  between  his  teeth. 

A  servant  at  the  same  time  coming  in  to  announce  his  phaeton,  he  then 
hoped  I  should  keep  well  till  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  again,  and 
went  away. 

I  have  some  notion  he  is  half  inclined  to  tell  me  all  his  affitirs;  for,  when- 
ever we  are  alone  together,  he  almost  constantly  leads  to  some  subject  that 
draws  out  melancholy  hints  of  his  unhappiness,  though  in  company  he 
always  pretends  to  laugh  at  all  feeling,  and  despise  all  misfortune.  Could 
I  do  him  any  possible  service,  I  should  be  sincerely  glad ;  but  as  that  is  very 
improbable,  I  think  such  a  confidence  better  avoided  than  sought. 

At  dinner  we  had  a  large  party  of  old  friends  of  Mrs.  Thrale.  Lady 
Frances  Burgoyne,  a  mighty  erect  old  lady  of  the  last  age,  loAy,  ceremoni- 
ous, stiff,  and  condescending. 

Montague  Burgoyne,  her  son,  and  as  liko  any  other  son  as  ever  you  saw. 

Mrs.  Burgoyne,  his  wife,  a  sweet,  pretty,  innocent,  simple  young  girl,  just 
married  to  him. 

Miss  Burgoyne,  his  eldest  sister,  a  good,  sensible,  prating  old  maid. 

Miss  Kitty  Burgoyne,  a  younger  sister,  equally  prating,  and  not  equally 
sensible. 

Mr.  Ned  Hervey,  brother  to  the  bride. 

To  these  were  added  Mr.  Pe|>ys  and  Sophy  Streatfietd ;  the  former  as 
entertaining,  the  latter  as  beautiful  as  ever.  We  had  a  very  good  day,  but 
not  of  a  writing  sort. 

Dr.  Johnson,  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  his  Sunning  Hill  expedition,  as 
he  only  returned  from  town  to-day,  gave  me  almost  all  his  attention,  which 
made  me  of  no  little  consequence  to  the  Burgoynes,  who  all  stared  amain 
when  they  saw  him  make  up  to  me  the  moment  I  entered  the  room,  and 
talk  to  me  till  summoned  to  dinner. 

Mr.  Pcpys  had  desired  this  meeting,  by  way  of  a  sort  of  reconciliation 
afler  the  Lyttelton  quarrel ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  now  made  amends  for  his 
former  violence,  as  he  advanced  to  him  as  soon  as  he  came  in,  and  holding 
out  his  hand  to  him,  received  him  with  a  cordiality  he  had  never  shown  him 
before.  Indeed,  he  told  me  himself,  that  «<  he  thought  the  better  of  Mr.  Pepys 
for  all  that  had  passed.*'  He  is  as  great  a  souled  man  as  a  bodied  one,  and^ 
were  he  less  furious  in  his  passions,  he  would  be  demi-divine. 

Mr.  Pepys  also  behaved  extremely  well,  politely  casting  aside  all  reserve 

or  coldness  that  might  be  attributed  to  a  lurking  ill-will  for  what  had  passed- 

♦  »  »  #  #  ♦ 
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Stbeathah. — My  poor  journal  is  now  so  in  arrears,  that  I  forget  wholly 
the  date  of  what  I  sent  you  last.  I  have,  however,  minutes  by  me  of  things, 
though  not  of  tiroes,  and,  therefore,  the  chronology  not  being  very  impor- 
tant, take  them,  my  dear  girls,  promiscuously.  I  am  still,  I  know,  in  August, 
elvaild  touU 

We  have  now  a  new  character  added  to  our  set,  and  one  of  no  small 
diversion, — Mr.  Musgrave,  an  Irish  gentleman  of  fortune,  and  member  of 
the  Irish  Parliament.  He  is  tall,  thin,  and  agreeable  in  his  face  and  figure ; 
is  reckoned  a  good  scholar,  has  travelled,  and  been  very  well  educated. 
His  manners  are  impetuous  and  abrupt;  his  language  is  highflown  and 
hyperbolical ;  his  sentiments  are  romantic  and  tender ;  his  heart  is  warm 
and  generous;  his  head  hot  and  wrong !  And  the  whole  of  his  cooversa- 
tion  is  a  mixture  the  most  uncommon,  of  knowledge  and  triteoeas,  simplicity 
and  fury,  literature  and  folly ! 

Keep  this  character  in  your  mind,  and,  contradictory  as  it  seems,  I  will 
give  you,  from  time  to  time,  such  specimens  as  shall  remind  you  of  each  of 
these  six  epithets. 

He  was  introduced  into  this  house  by  Mr.  Seward,  with  whom,  and  Mr. 
Graves  of  Worcester,  he  travelled  into  Italy :  and  some  years  ago  be  was 
extremely  intimate  here.  But,  before  my  acquaintance  was  made  at  Stieat- 
ham,  he  had  returned  to  Ireland ;  where,  about  a  year  since,  he  married 
Miss  Cavendish.  They  are  now,  by  mutual  consent,  parted.  She  is  gone 
to  a  sister  in  France,  and  he  is  come  to  spend  some  time  in  Eoglaod  by  way 
of  diverting  his  chagrin. 

Mrs.  Thraje  who,  though  open-eyed  enough  to  his  absurdities,  thinks 
well  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  has  a  real  regard  for  him ;  and  he  quite 
adores  her,  and  quite  worships  Dr.  Johnson — frequently  declaring  (for  what 

he  once  says,  he  says  continually),  that  he  would  spill  his  blood  for  him, 

or  clean  his  shoes, — or  go  to  the  East  Indies  to  do  him  any  good  !  ^  I  am 
never,"  says  he,  ^  afraid  of  him  ;  none  but  a  ibol  or  a  rogue  has  any  need 
to  be  afraid  of  him.  What  a  fine  old  lion  (looking  up  at  bis  picture)  he  b ! 
Oh !  I  love  him, — I  honour  him, — I  reverence  him !  I  would  black  bis 
shoes  for  him.     I  wish  1  could  give  him  my  night's  sleep  !^ 

These  are  exclamations  which  he  is  making  continually.  Mrs.  Thrale 
has  extremely  well  said  that  he  is  a  caricature  of  Mr.  Boswell,  who  is  a 
caricature,  I  must  add,  of  all  other  of  Dr.  Johnson's  admirers. 

The  next  great  favourite  he  has  in  the  world  to  our  Doctor,  and  the  person 
whom  he  talks  neoa>  most  of,  is  Mr.  Jessop,  who  was  his  schoolmaster,  and 
whose  praise  he  is  never  tired  of  singing  in  terms  the  most  vehement, — 
quoting  his  authority  for  every  other  thing  he  says,  and  lamenting  our  mis- 
fortune in  not  knowing  him. 

His  third  favourite  topic,  at  present  is,  **  The  Life  of  Louis  XV Z'  in  4 
Yob.  8vo.,  lately  translated  from  the  French ;  and  of  ibis  he  is  so  extrava- 
gantly  fond,  that  he  talks  of  it  as  a  man  might  talk  oC  his  mistress,  provided 
he  had  so  little  wit  as  to  talk  of  her  at  all. 

Painting,  music,  all  the  fine  arts  in  their  turn,  he  also  speaks  of  in  rap- 
tures. He  b  himself  very  accomplished,  plays  the  violin  extremely  well, 
is  a  very  good  linguist,  and  a  very  decent  painter.  But  no  subject  in  his 
hands  faib  to  be  ridiculous,  as  he  is  sure,  by  the  abruptness  of  its  introduc* 
tion,  the  strange  turn  of  his  expressions,  or  the  Hibernian  twang  of  his  pro- 
nunciation, to  make  every  thing  he  says,  however  usual  or  common,  seem 
peculiar  and  absurd. 

When  he  first  came  here,  upon  the  present  renewal  of  his  acquaintance 
at  Streatham,  Mrs.  Thrale  sent  a  summons  to  her  daughter  and  me  to  come 
down  stairs.    We  went  together;  I  had  long  been  curious  to  see  bioii  and 
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wu  glad  of  the  opportunity.  The  moment  Mrs.  Thrale  introdueed  me  to 
him*  he  began  a  warm  iloge  of  my  father,  speaking  so  fast,  so  much,  and 
so  Irish,  that  I  could  hardly  understand  him. 

That  over,  he  began  upon  this  book,  entreating  Mrs.  Thrale  and  all  of  as 
to  read  it,  assuring  us  nothing  could  give  us  equal  pleasure,  minutely  relat- 
ing all  its  principal  incidents  with  vehement  expressions  of  praise  or  abhor- 
reiioe,  according  to  the  good  or  bad  he  mentioned ;  and  telling  us  that  he 
had  devoted  three  days  and  nights  to  making  an  index  to  it  hiraelf ! 

Then  he  touched  upon  his  dear  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Jessq),  and  then 
opened  upon  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  he  calles  **  the  M  lion,**  and  who  lasted 
tUl  we  left  him  to  dress. 

When  we  met  again  at  dinner,  and  were  joined  hy  Dr.  Johnson,  the  in- 
cense, he  paid  him,  by  his  solemn  manner  of  listening,  by  the  earnest  leve- 
lenoe  with  which  he  eyed  him,  and  by  a  theatric  start  of  admiration  every 
time  he  spoke,  joined  to  the  Doctor's  utter  insensibility  to  all  these  tokens, 
made  me  find  infinite  difficulty  in  keeping  my  countenance  daring  the  whole 
meal.  His  talk,  too,  b  incessant ;  no  female,  however  famed,  can  possibly 
«xcel  him  for  volubility. 

He  told  us  a  thousand  strange  staring  stories,  of  noble  de^ds  of  valour 
and  tender  proofs  of  constancy,  interspersed  with  extraordinary,  and  indeed 
incredible  accidents,  and  with  jests,  and  jokes,  and  bon-mots,  that  I  am  sure 
must  be  in  Joe  Miller.  And  in  the  midst  of  all  this  jargon  he  abruptly 
called  out,  **  Pray,  Mrs.  Thrale,  what  is  the  Doctor's  opinion  of  the  Anieri- 
can  war  ?" 

Opinion  of  the  American  war  at  this  time  of  day !  We  all  laughed 
cruelly ;  yet  he  repeated  his  question  to  the  Doctor,  who,  however,  made  no 
other  answer  but  by  laughing  too.  But  he  is  never  affronted  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
let  him  do  what  he  will ;  and  he  seldom  ventures  to  speak  to  him  till  he  has 
asked  some  other  person  present  for  advice  how  he  will  take  such  or  such  a 
question. 

At  night  he  lefl  us,  and  Mr.  Crutchley  arrived,  who  came  to  spend  two 
or  three  days,  as  usual.  Sir  Philip  Clarke  also  was  here ;  but  I  have  no 
time  now  to  write  any  account  of  what  passed,  except  that  I  must  and  ought 
to  mention  that  Mr.  Crutchley,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Philip,  is  always  more 
respectful  to  me  than  at  any  other  time ;  indeed,  only  then,  for  he  troubles 
not  himself  with  too  much  ceremony.  But  I  believe  he  does  this  from  a 
real  delicacy  of  mind,  by  way  of  marking  still  more  strongly  it  was  the 
raillery,  not  the  object  of  it,  he  was  so  strangely  piqued  about. 

But  I  told  you  I  thought  I  had  secured  his  never  more  mentioning  my 
charge  of  his  pride.  There  I  was  mistaken,  as,  for  his  life,  he  cannot  for- 
bear. The  day  he  ended  his  visit,  Sir  Philip  also  ended  his,  having  only 
come  from  Hampshire  for  a  few  days ;  and,  as  I  wanted  much  to  go  down 
and  see  my  sister,  Mrs.  Thrale  ordered  her  coach,  and  took  us  all  thither 
herself. 

In  our  way  Mr.  Crutchley,  who  was  in  uncommon  spirits,  took  it  in  his 
head  to  sing  the  praises  of  wine,  (though  no  man  drinks  less)  and  afler- 
wards  of  smoking ;  Mrs.  Thrale  all  the  time  combating  all  he  said.  Sir 
Philip  only  laughing,  and  I,  I  suppose,  making  faces.  At  last  he  called 
out, — 

«<  Look  at  Miss  Bumey,  how  she  sits  wondering  at  my  impudence  !^' 

He  expected,  I  fancy,  I  should  contradict  this ;  but  not  a  word  did  I  say : 
00  then,  with  a  little  ckpit,  he  added, — 

*^  I  suppose,  now,  I  shall  have  impudence  added  to  the— the  vanity  yon 
gave  my  character  before.'' 
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This  mistake  I  am  pretty  sure  was  a  wilful  one,  by  way  of  passing  for 
only  slightly  remembering  the  accusation. 

"Vanity  !*'  cried  I ;  "  when  did  I  charge  you  with  vanity  t** 

"  Well,  what  was  it  then?— j?ri«fe/" 

I  said  nothing;  neither  choosing  to  confirm  what  he  has  taken  so 
seriously  to  heart,  nor  to  contradict  what  I  think  as  strongly  as  ever. 

"  Pride  and  impudence !"  continued  he,  with  a  look  at  once  saucy  and  mor- 
tified— **  a  pretty  composition,  upon  my  life !" 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  I,  "  this  is  an  addition  of  your  own.  I  am  sure  I 
never  <»lled,  or  thought,  you  impudent." 

It  would  be  strange  if  I  had ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  an  actual  male 
prude  I 

*'  No,  no ;  she  gave  you  nothing  but  the  pride,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  she 
left  all  the  vanity  for  me !  Saucy  that  she  is !  So  you  have,  at  least,  the 
higher  fiiult ;  (or  vanity  is  much  the  meaner  of  the  two.  Lord  Bacon  says, 
*  A  beggar  of  bread  is  a  better  man  than  a  beggar  of  a  bow ;  for  the  bread 
is  of  more  worth.'    So  see  if  you  are  not  best  ofi*." 

"  Me  best  off!"  cried  he — *<  no,  indeed ;  Miss  Bumey  thinks  better  of 
vanity  than  pride,  by  her  giving  one  to  you  and  toother  to  me." 

To  thiSf  again,  I  would  not  speak ;  fi)r  I  could  not  well  without  a  new 
argument,  and  the  old  one  is  so  long  remembered  that  I  am  determined  to 
have  no  more. 

"  If  Miss  Bumey,"  said  he  presently,  "  thought  as  well  of  me,  as  of  you, 
I  believe  I  should  have  reason  to  be  very  well  contented.     Should  not  I T* 

"  As  well  of  you  as  of  me  !"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale ;  **  why,  if  ever  I  heard 
such  a  speech  !     No,  indeed,  1  hope  not !     I  have  always  heard  her  called 

a  very  wise  girl !" 

#  #  •  •  • 

Mrs.  Thrale  set  me  down  at  home,  and  I  ran  to  dear  Etty's,  and  saw  and 
kissed  her  and  her  dear  baby,  and  promised  to  return  to  town  soon  to  spend 
a  week  with  her.  Mrs.  T.  called  for  me  again  at  three  oVlock,  and  I  re- 
turned to  Streatham,  and  I  spent  two  days  with  only  ourselves  ;~^est  d 
dire  J  Mrs.  and  Miss  T.  and  Dr.  Johnson,  who  is  so  earnest  to  have  me  here 
always,  that  I  assure  you  we  know  not  how  to  break  to  him  my  intended 
week's  absence!  You  may  laugh  if  you  please,  but  I  can  tell  you  my  impor- 
tance with  him  seems  continually  increasing.     And  seriously,  I  am  sure  my 

gratitude  for  his  kindness  goes  on  crescendo^  in  the  same  manner. 
•  *%••• 

Well — it  was,  I  think,  Satusdat,  August  25th,  that  Mm.  Thrale 
brought  me  back.  But  first,  we  went  together  to  see  Sir  Joshua's  pictures^ 
which  is  always  a  feast  to  me,  and  afterwards  to  see  Pine's,  where  is  of^  r/f 
Mrs.  Thrale  herself;  not  like,  I  think,  but  a  mighty  elegant  portrait.  We 
then  took  up  Mr.  Crutchley,  who  had  come  to  his  town-house  upon  busiiMaM^ 
and  who  accompanied  us  thither  for  a  visit  of  throe  days. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Seward  also  came.  He  has  been  making  the  wesl/^m 
tour,  and  gave  us,  with  a  seriousness  that  kept  me  crmtimially  grinninf^ 
some  account  of  a  doctor,  apothecary,  or  chemist,  belonging  to  trvf^ry  Umn 
at  which  he  stopped.  Ajid  when  we  all  laughed  at  his  thus  following  up 
ibe  faculty^  he  undauntedly  said, — 

I  think  it  the  best  way  to  get  information ;  I  know  nri  better  twdWA  in 
learn  what  is  going  forward  any  where  than  to  send  fr>r  the  cli^f  physieian 
of  the  place ;  so  I  commonly  consult  him  the  first  day  I  strip  at  a  pUo^ 
and  wben  I  have  feed  him,  and  made  acquaintance,  he  puts  me  in  a  way, 
to  find  out  what  is  worth  looking  at." 

YOI..  I.  22 
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A  most  curious  mode  of  picking  up  a  cieerone ! 

After  this,  still  pursuing  his  favourite  topic,  he  began  to  inquire  into  the 
particulars  of  Mr.  Crutchley's  late  illness ;  hut  that  gentleman,  who  is  as 
much  in  the  opposite  extreme,  of  disdaining  even  any  decent  care  of  him- 
•eify  as  Mr.  Seward  is  in  the  other,  of  devoting  almost  all  hw  thoughts  to 
his  health,  cut  the  matter  very  short,  and  would  not  talk  upon  it  at  aU. 

**  But,  if  I  had  known  sooner,"  said  Mr.  Seward,  **  that  yon  were  31, 1 
should  have  come  to  see  you." 

**  Should  you  f  cried  Mr.  Crutchley,  with  a  loud  laogh ;  **  very  kind, 
indeed ! — it  would  have  been  charming  to  see  you  when  I  am  ill,  when  I 
am  afraid  of  undertaking  you  even  when  well  t^ 

Some  time  after  Sophy  Streatfield  was  talked  of,— Oh,  with  how  nnich 
Impertinence !  as  if  she  was  at  the  service  of  any  man  who  would  make 
proposals  to  her  I  Yet  Mr.  Seward  spoke  of  her  with  praise  and  tenderness 
all  the  time,  as,  if,  though  firmly  of  this  opinion,  he  was  warmly  her 
admirer.  From  such  adnurers  and  such  admiration  Heaven  guaxd  me  I 
Mr.  Crutchley  said  but  litttle ;  but  that  little  was  bitter  enough. 

**  However,"  said  Mr.  Seward,  **  after  all  Uiat  can  be  said,  tbere  ii 
nobody  whose  manners  are  more  engaging,  nobody  more  amiable  than  the 
little  Sophy ;  and  she  is  certainly  very  pretty ;  I  must  own  I  have  always 
been  afraid  to  trust  myself  with  her." 

Here  Mr.  Crutchley  looked  very  sneeringly. 

"  Nay,  'squire,"  cried  Mr.  Seward, «« she  is  very  dangerous,  I  can  tell 
you ;  and  if  she  had  you  at  a  fair  trial,  she  would  make  an  impressioii  that 
would  soften  even  your  hard  heart." 

**  No  need  of  any  further  trial,"  answered  he,  laughinff,  **  for  she  has 
done  that  already ;  and  so  soft  was  the  impression  that  it  is  absolutely  all 
dissolved  !— melted  quite  away,  and  not  a  trace  of  it  left !" 

Mr.  Seward  then  proposed  that  she  should  marry  Sir  John  Miller,  who 
has  just  lost  his  wife ;  and  very  gravely  said,  he  had  a  great  mind  to  set 
out  for  Tunbridge,  and  carry  her  with  him  to  Bath,  and  so  make  the  match 
without  delay  ! 

**  But  surely,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  if  you  fail,  you  will  think  yourself 
bound  in  honour  to  marry  her  yourself?" 

«  Why,  that's  the  thing,"  said  he ;  "  no,  I  can't  lake  the  little  Sophy 
myself;  I  should  have  too  many  rivals  ;  no,  that  won't  do." 

How  abominably  conceited  and  sure  these  pretty  gentlemen  are  I  How* 
ever,  Mr.  Crutchley  here  made  a  speech  that  half  won  my  heart. 

^*  I  wish,"  said  he,  "  Miss  Streatfield  was  here  at  this  moment  to  cuff 
you,  Seward !" 

«  Cuff  me  !"  cried  he.    «  What,  the  little  Sophy !— and  why  T 

*^  For  disposing  of  her  so  freely.  I  think  a  man  deserves  to  be  cuffed  for 
saying  any  lady  will  marry  him." 

I  seconded  this  speech  with  much  approbati<Hi. 

Mr.  Crutchley  then  told  us  of  a  painter,  with  whom  he  is  well  acquainted, 
and  to  whom  he  has  been  very  kind,  that  professes  the  art  of  discovering 
moral  characters  from  toritten  ones ;  and  he  told  us  that  if  we  would  wiils 
something,  he  would  carry  the  paper  to  the  man,  and  bring  us  word  what 
he  had  said  of  us  without  letting  him  know  who  we  were. 

Mrs.  Threle  immediately  started  up  and  wrote  in  a  very  fine  hand, — 

**  The  character  of  the  writer  of  this  is  earnestly  desired." 

Mr.  Seward  was  called  upon  next,  and  proposed  adding,— 

**  The  greatest  secrecy  must  be  depended  upon." 

But  I  objected  to  this  mode,  because  such  sentences  might  help  tha  oon* 
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juror  to  our  characters  without  much  assistance;  whereas,  he  ought  (o 
decipher  them  merely  from  the  handwriting. 

Mr.  Crutchley  then  proposed  that  we  should  take  some  book,  and  each 
of  us  write  two  lines,  and  then  the  man  could  hare  nothing  to  judge  by 
but  our  several  scrawls.  * 

**  Wisely  said,"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale ;  **  for  judgnnent  Mr.  Crutchley 
excels  us  all." 

We  toc^  therefore,  Mr.  Crabbe's  "  Library,"  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  Mr. 
Seward,  Miss  Thrale,  and  myself,  copied  two  lines  each.  Mr.  Crutchley 
put  the  paper  in  his  pocket,  and  promised  to  bring  us  an  account  of  our- 
selves on  Monday.  I  charged  him  repeatedly  to  be  very  honourable,  and 
not  make  characters  of  us  himself,  and  then  pretend  to  pass  them  off  (or 
this  painter's.  When  I  give  you  the  characters,  you  must  judge  yourself 
whether  be  was  &ithful,  or  only,  as  I  told  him  I  expected  he  would,  took 
the  opportunity  to  give  us  all  a  smoking. 

Sunday.— To  these  two  gentlemen  was  added  a  third,^--|Mr.  Musgrave. 
I  did  not  see  him  till  we  all  met  in  the  dinner-parlour ;  and  then  he  im- 
mediately addressed  me  with  so  vociferous  a  rapidity  that  I  could  not  catch 
above  one  word  in  ten  of  what  he  said ;  but  I  found  his  purport  was  to  tell 
me  he  had  been  at  Worcester,  where  he  had  seen  my  uncle,  and  seen  divers 
of  Edward's  performances,  and  he  very  warmly  declared  he  would  make  a 
very  great  and  capital  painter ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  tliis  oration,  Mr.  Seward 
very  drily  called  out,— 

"  Pray,  Musgrave,  whom  are  you  talking  of?" 

"  Her  cousin,"  cried  he,  with  the  same  eagerness,  "  Miss  Bumey's  cousin. 
I  assure  you  he  will  be  so  great  a  painter  that " 

**  Why,  when  and  where,"  interrupted  Mr.  Seward,  "  are  these  Bumeys 
to  stop  1" 

**  Now  here,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  till  they  arc  tirod ;  for  they  go  on  just 
as  long  as  they  please,  and  do  what  they  please,  and  are  what  they  please." 

**  Here,  ma'am,  is  a  mark  of  their  power  and  genius,"  said  Mr.  Mus- 
grave, pointing  to  me ;  **  and  I  assure  you  this  young  man  is  another. 
And  wlMsn  I  told  old  Mr.  Bumey  I  thought  so,  I  assure  you  I  thought  he 
would  have  wrung  my  arm  out  of  joint." 

"  Old  Mr.  Bumey  !"  said  Mrs.  Thrale ;"  pray,  do  you  call  our  young 
Doctor's  brother  old  Mr.  Bumey  ?"  • 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  I  assure  you  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  him  in  the 
world ;  he  is  a  worthy  old  gentleman,  I  assure  you.  He  and  I  shook 
hands  tc^ther  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  was  vastly  pleased.  I  told 
him  his  son  would  be  a  great  painter.  And,  indeed,  so  he  will.  He'll  be 
quite  at  the  head." 

"  Ay,  how  should  he  be  Miss  Bumey's  cousin  else  ?"  said  Mrs.  Thrale. 

**  Miss  Bumey  will  be  so  elated,"  said  Mr.  Seward,  "  if  you  go  on  thus 
with  all  her  family,  that  she  will  not  condescend  to  take  notice  of  us." 

•*  Oh,  yes,  she  will,"  said  the  literal  Mr.  Musgrave  ;  "  where  there  is  tme 
merit  there  is  always  modesty.  Miss  Bumey  may  hear  praise  without 
danger." 

I  called  for  water,  munched  bread,  and  did  what  I  could  to  pass  the  time; 
but  though  Mr.  Musgrave  made  me  laugh,  I  found  it  pretty  warm  work  to 
sit  all  this. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  Seward,  who  plays  off  Mr.  Musgrave  most  unmerci- 
fully, called  out  to  him,— 

**  Musgrave,  how  goes  on  your  play  ?" 

"  My  play,  sir !"  cried  he,  a  little  alarmed  ;  "  sir,  I  assure  you  I  have  not 
thought  about  it.'* 
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"  No ! — why,  I  suppose  you  would  have  finished  it  in  your  last  fit  of 
sickness.  Do,  Musgravc,  pray  go  on  with  it  when  you  are  tied  by  the  heel 
next.     We'll  get  Miss  Burney  to  write  a  prologue  for  it." 

"  Miss  Burney  will  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour,"  said  he,  not  suspect- 
ing he  was  laughed  at,  "  if  she  will  be  so  good  as  to  look  at  it" 

"And  pray,"  cried  Mr.  Seward,  "  what  do  you  call  it?" 

"  Oh,  I  shall  beg  the  favour  of  Miss  Burney  to  name  it." 

He  then  told  us  the  plan  and  story  of  this  comedy,  which  was  so  trite,  and 
yet  90  flamingo  that  I  cannot  imagine  how  any  man  can  have  read  so  much 
to  so  little  advantage  as  to  suppose  it  could  be  listened  to. 

Mr.  Seward,  however,  protests  he  has  altered  it  from  what  he  originally 
intended ;  and  no  great  mischief,  I  think,  could  any  alteration  do  to  such  a 
plan  as  Mr.  Seward  says  he  had  at  first  formed,  which  was  to  make  a 
bishop  be  discovered  by  his  own  chaplain  in  a  house  of  ill-fame!  a 
dinouement  he  had  devised  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  bishop  come  dmofi 
with  his  mone^fr  and  consent  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  the  heroine 
of  the  piece,  with  the  man  of  her  choice ! 

Monday. — We  were  to  have  Mr.  Cator  and  other  company  to  dinner ; 
and  all  breakfast  Mr.  Seward  kept  plaguing  poor  Mr.  Musgrave,  who  is  an 
incessant  talker,  about  the  difficulty  he  would  have  in  making  his  part  good 
with  Mr.  Cator,  who,  he  assured  htm,  would  out-talk  him  if  he  did  not  take 
care.  And  Mr.  Crutchley  recommended  to  him  to  "  wait  for  a  sneeze,"  in 
order  to  put  in  ;  so  that  he  was  almost  rallied  into  a  passion,  though,  being 
vcrv  good-natured,  he  made  light  of  it,  and  it  blew  over. 

Our  company  was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cator,  Mrs.  Byron  and  her  daughter 
Augusta,  Mr.  Jcnkinson,  Mr.  Lewis,  a  friend  who  is  on  a  visit  at  his  house, 
and  the  three  gentlemen  already  here. 

Mr.  Crutchley  rode  to  town  in  the  morning,  and  told  us  at  dinner  that 
he  had  been  to  the  painter's  for  our  characters,  but  refused  to  let  us  know 
what  they  were  ;  only  telling  us  in  general  that  Miss  Thrale  had  fared  the 
worst, 

•'  I  have  written  it  all  down,"  cried  he ;  "  and  oh !  what  a  noble  trimming 
is  there  for  Quccny  !" 

"  And  pray,"  cried  she ;  "  how  has  Miss  Burney  fared  ?" 

"  Oh  !  pretty  well." 

"  And  Seward  ?" 

"  Why  pretty  well,  too." 

**  And  my  mother  ?" 

"  Why  ill — very  ill ; — but  not  so  ill  as  you." 

"  Upon  my  word  !     And  what,  pray,  has  he  said  of  me  ?" 

•*  I  have  all  the  particulars  upon  a  pajwr  in  my  pocket." 

I  plagued  him,  however,  without  ceasing  till  he  told  me  all  the  Uems ; 
which  were — 

Of  Mrs,  Thrale :  That  she  was  very  unsteady  in  her  afiections,  a  great 
lover  of  pleasure,  and  had  no  dislike  to  living  in  the  country. 

Of  Mr.  Seward :  That  he  was  a  man  quite  without  genius,  and  that  all 
the  accomplishments  he  possessed  resulted  from  labour  and  application. 

Of  me :  That  I  was  very  steady,  apt  to  be  sullen,  grave  myself,  but  fond 
of  those  who  were  gay. 

I  think  I  did  come  pretty  well  off,  considering  the  villanous  things  said  of 
the  rest ;  but  I  battled  with  him  warmly  the  character  of  Mr,  Seward,  which 
his  calling  "  pretty  well"  was  very  unjust,  as  he  has  really  more  original 
wit  and  humour  than  one  man  in  five  hundred. 
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Id  the  middle  of  dinner  I  was  seized  with  a  violoat  laughing  fit,  by  see- 
ing Mr.  Mnsgrave,  who  had  sat  quite  silent,  turn  very  soiemnlj  to  3dr. 
Seward  and  say,  in  a  reproachful  tone, — 

**  Seward,  you  said  I  should  be  fighting  to  talk  all  the  talk,  and  here  I 
have  not  spoke  once." 

"  Well,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Seward  nodding  at  him,  "  why  don't  yon  pot  in  V* 

^  Why,  I  lost  an  opportunity  just  now,  when  Mr.  Cator  talked  of  dinuUet ; 
I  had  something  I  could  have  said  about  them  very  well." 

After  this,  however,  he  made  himself  amends;  lor  when  we  left  the  men 
to  their  wine,  he  began  such  a  violent  dispute  with  Mr.  Cator,  that  Mr. 
Jenkinson  and  Mr.  Crutchley  leil  the  field  of  battle,  and  went  out  to  join  the 
ladies  in  their  walk  round  the  grounds ;  and  that  breaking  up  the  party,  the 
lest  soon  followed. 

By  the  way,  I  happened  not  to  walk  myself,  which  was  the  roost  ludi- 
crously noticed  by  Mr.  Musgrave ;  who,  while  we  Wive  at  tea,  suddenly 
crossed  the  drcle  to  come  up  to  me,  and  say, — 
'« Yon  did  not  walk.  Miss  Bumey  r 
"  No,  ar." 

"  Very  rooch  in  the  right — ^very  much  in  the  right,  indeed !  Too  were 
studying  ?  (%,  very  right !  never  lose  a  moment !  Such  an  understandiDg 
as  yours  it  would  be  a  shame  to  neglect ;  it  ought  to  be  cultivated  every 
moment." 

And  then  he  hurried  back  to  his  seat. 

In  the  evenihg,  when  all  the  company  was  gone  hot  oor  three  gentlemen, 
Seward ,  Crutchley,  and  Musgrave ;  we  took  a  walk  round  the  grounds 
by  moonlight ;  and  Mr.  Musgrave  started  with  rapture  at  the  appearance  of 
the  moon,  now  full,  now  cloudy,  now  clear,  now  obscured,  every  three 
yards  we  moved. 

We  have  had  some  extra  diversion  from  two  queer  letters.  The  first  of 
these  was  to  Dr.^Johnson,  dated  from  the  Orkneys,  and  costing  him  li.  U. 
The  contents  were,  to  beg  the  Doctor's  advice  and  counsel  upon  a  very 
embarrassing  matter ;  the  writer,  who  signs  his  name  and  pUce  of  abode, 
says  he  is  a  clergyman,  and  labours  under  a  most  peculiy  misfortune,  ibr 
which  he  can  give  no  account ; .  and  which  is, — that  though  he  very  often 
writes  letters  to  his  friends  and  others,  he  never  gets  any  answers ;  he  en« 
treats,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Johnson  will  take  this  into  consideration,  and 
explain  to  him  to  what  so  strange  a  thing  may  be  attributed. 

He  then  gives  his  direction. 

The  other  of  these  curious  letters  is  to  myself;  it  is  written  upon  fine 
French-glazed  and  gilt  paper. 


u 


"  Miss  F.  Bumey^ 

«  At  Lady  Thrale's^  Sirealham,  Hurrey. 

MAnAM, — ^I  lately  have  read  the  three  elegant  volumes  of  ^  Evelina,' 
which  were  penned  by  you  ;  and  am  desired  by  my  friends  who  are  very 
numerous,  to  entreat  the  favour  of  you  to  oblige  the  public  with  a  f^jurth. 

"  Now,  if  this  desire  of  mine  should  meet  with  your  approbation,  and  yon 
win  honour  the  public  with  another  volume  (for  it  will  not  be  ill-bestowed 
time),  it  will  greatly  add  to  the  happiness  of, 

^'  Honoured  madam,  a  sincere  admirer 

"Ofyou  and*  Evelina/" 
••SnowHiB. 

22* 
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Now  don't  our  two  epistles  vie  well  with  each  other  for  singular  absur- 
dity ?  Which  of  them  shows  least  meaning,  who  can  tell  ?  This  is  the 
third  queer  anonymous  letter  I  have  been  favoured  with.  The  date  is  more 
curious  than  the  contents  ;  one  would  think  the  people  on  Snow  Hill  might 
think  three  volumes  enough  for  what  they  are  the  better,  and  not  desire  a 
fourth  to  celebrate  more  Smiths  and  Branghtons. 

Monday,  Sept.  3d. — Our  solitude  was  interrupted  by  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Crutchley,  which  afforded  me  as  usual,  subject-matter  for  debate  upon  his 
never-ending  oddities.     Take  the  following  patterns : — 

My  dear  Mrs.  Thrale  had  been  ill  of  a  rash  for  some  days,  though  not 
confined,  and  Sir  Richard  Jebb  came  this  evening  to  see  her.  He  stayed 
and  drank  tea  with  us,  and  was,  as  to  me  he  always  is,  very  agreeable. 
Afler  having  written  for  Mrs.  Thrale  and  given  her  his  general  directions, 
he  charged  her  very  earnestly  not  to  sufier  her  spirits  to  be  agitated,  and  to 
be  very  careful  to  klip  quiet. 

When  he  was.  gone,  she  repeated  this  in  laughing,  and  said,  ^^  I  suppose 
he  meant  I  should  not  put  myself  in  a  Welsh  passion,  and  flame  and  spit.*' 

"  Nay,  nay,**  cried  Mr.*Crutchley,  "  tJuU  you  do  all  day  long.'* 

"  What  1**  cried  she,  going  out  of  the  room,  and  not  well  hearing  him, 
while  I  turned  round  to  laugh  at  his  assurance. 

•*  Why  Miss  Bumey,*'  answered  he,  "  says  you  always  spit.** 

"  I  !*'  cried  I,  amazed.     "  When  did  I  say  so  ?" 

"  Why,  just  this  moment." 

"  Mercy  !"  cried  Miss  Thrale,  "  that  is  too  bad  !'* 

"  Nay,  she  said  it,  I'll  swear  I"  said  he,  very  coolly. 

I  only  turned  up  my  eyes  at  him,  and  Miss  Thrale  followed  her  mother 
out  of  the  room. 

Well,  now,",  said  he,  very  gravely,  "  did  jwu  say  it,  or  did  you  not  ?** 
Why  not^  to  be  sure !"  returned  I,  staring  at  his  effrontery. 

"  You  did  not  say  it  ?" 
No  ;  you  know  I  did  not." 

Nay,  I  don't  know  for  the  words^  but  you  looked  it,  I  am  sure,  and 
that's  the  same.  I  always  hold  it  exactly  the  same.  I  see,  indeed,  no  dif- 
ference between  saying  and  looking." 

"  Yes,  but  I  did  not  look  it ;  my  look  was  only  at  you,  and  marvelling 
at  your  saying  it." 

"  Nay,  but  you  know  very  well  that  she  does  spit." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  don't ;  or  if  I  do,  I  know  also,  and  very  certainly,  that  it 
is  only  when  she  is  provoked." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  nobody,  I  suppose,  does  it  wwprovoked  ;  but  what  will  pro- 
voke one  will  not  provoke  another ;  that  is  all  the  real  difiference." 

I  had  no  time  to  answer  this,  as  the  dear  spitter  returned  ;  but  I  was  all 
amazement  at  his  persisting  in  such  an  attack,  and  insisting  that  I  was  of 

the  same  mind. 

*  «  *  *  * 

At  dinner,  Dr:  Johnson  returned,  and  Mr.  Musgrave  came  with  him.  I 
did  not  see  them  till  dinner  was  upon  the  table ;  and  then  Dr.  Johnson, 
more  in  earnest  than  in  jest,  reproached  me  with  not  coming  to  meet  him, 
and  afterwards  with  not  speaking  to  him,  which,  by  the  way,  across  a 
large  table,  and  before  company,  I  could  not  do,  were  I  to  be  reproached 
ever,  so  solemnly.  It  is  requisite  to  speak  so  loud  in  order  to  be  heard  by 
him,  and  every  body  listens  so  attentively  for  his  reply,  that  not  all  his 
kindness  will  ever,  I  believe,  embolden  me  to  discourse  with  him  willingly 
except  tiU'd'tite^  or  only  with  his  family  or  my  own. 


it 
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Mr.  Cnitchley,  who  has  more  odd  spite  in  him  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  together,  enjoyed  this  call  upon  me,  at  which  Mr.  Musgrave  no 
less  wondered  1  He  seemed  to  think  it  an  honour  that  raised  me  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  glory,  and  started,  and  lifled  up  his  hands  in  profound 
admiration. 

This,  you  may  imagine,  was  no  great  inducement  to  me  to  talk  more  ; 
and  when  in  the  evening  we  all  met  again  in  the  library,  Dr.  Johnson  still 
continuing  his  accusation,  and  vowing  I  cared  nothing  for  him,  to  get  rid 
of  the  matter,  and  the  grinning  of  Mr.  Crutchley,  and  the  theatrical  staring 
of  Mr.  Musgrave,  I  proposed  to  Miss  Thrale,  as  soon  as  tea  was  over,  a 
walk  round  the  grounds. 

The  next  morning,  the  instant  I  entered  the  library  at  breakfast-time, 
where  nobody  was  yet  assembled  but  Messrs.  Musgrave  and  Crutchley,  the 
former  ran  up  to  me  the  moment  I  opened  the  door  with  a  large  folio  in  his 
hand,  calling  out, —  4 

**  See  here.  Miss  Bumey,  you  know  what  I  said  about  the  Racks " 

**  The  what,  sir  ?"  cried  I,  having  forgot  it  all. 

"  Why  the  Racks  ;  and  here  you  see  is  the  very  same  account.  I  must 
show  it  to  the  Doctor  presently  ;  the  old  lion  hardly  believed  it." 

He  then  read  to  me  I  know  not  how  much  stuff,  not  a  word  of  which 
could  I  understand,  because  Mr.  Crutchley  set  laughing  slyly,  and  casting 
up  his  eyes  exactly  before  me,  though  unseen  by  Mr.  Musgrave. 

As  soon  as  I  got  away  from  him,  and  walked  on  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  Mr.  Crutchley  followed  me  and  said, — 

**  You  went  to  bed  too  soon  last  night ;  you  should  have  stayed  a  little 
longer,  and  then  you  would  have  heard  such  a  panegyric  as  never  before 
was  spoken." 

'*  So  I  suppose,"  quoth  I,  not  knowing  what  he  drove  at. 

"  Oh,  yes !"  cried  Mr.  Musgrave,  "  Dr.  Johnson  pronounced  such  a 
panegyric  upon  Miss  Burney  as  would  have  quite  intoxicated  any  body 
else ;  not  ftery  indeed,  for  she  can  bear  it,  but  nobody  else  could." 

"  Oh !  such  praise,"  said  Mr.  Crutchley,  "  never  did  I  hear  before.  It 
kept  tne  awake,  even  mCj  afler  eleven  o'clock,  when  nothing  else  could,— 
poor  drowsy  wretch  that  I  am !" 

They  then  both  ran  on  praising  this  praise  (d  qui  mteux^  mienx\  and 
trying  which  should  distract  me  most  with  curiosity  to  hear  it ;  but  I  know 
Mr.  Crutchley  holds  aU  panegyric  in  such  infinite  contempt  and  ridicule, 
that  I  felt  nothing  but  mortification  in  finding  he  had  been  an  auditor  to  my 
dear  Dr.  Johnson's  partiality. 

**  Wo  to  him,"  cried  he  at  last,  "  of  whom  no  one  speaks  ill  I     Wo, 
therefore,  to  you  in  this  house,  I  am  sure !" 
.   **  No,  no,"  cried  I,  "  you^  I  believe,  will  save  me  from  that  wo." 

In  the  midst  of  this  business  entered  Miss  Thrale.  Mr.  Musgrave,  in- 
stantly flying  to  her  with  the  folio,  exclaimed,  "  See,  Miss  Thrale,  here's 
all  that  about  the  origin  of  Racks,  that — " 

**  Of  what  ?"  cried  she.     "  Of  rats  7" 

This  set  us  all  grinning;  but  Mr.  Crutchley,  who  had  pretty  well  reco- 
▼ered  his  spirits,  would  not  rest  a  moment  from  plaguing  me  about  this 
praise,  and  began  immediately  to  tell  Miss  Thrale  what  an  oration  had 
been  made  the  preceding  evening. 

The  moment  Mrs.  Thrale  came  in,  all  this  was  again  repeated,  Mr.  Mus- 
ffrave  almost  blessing  himself  with  admiration  while  he  talked  of  it,  and 
Mr.  Crutchley  keeping  me  in  a  perpetual  fidget,  by  never  suffering  the  sub- 
ject to  drop. 
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When  they  bad  both  exhausted  all  they  had  to  My  in  a  general  manner 
of  thia  iioge^  and  Dr.  Johnaon^a  foodoesa  (or  me,  for  a  little  while  wa  vera 
allowed  to  rest ;  but  scarce  had  I  time  to  eren  hope  the  matter  would  be 
dropped,  when  Mr.  Crutchley  said  to  Mr.  Mu^grave,-^ 

**  Well,  air,  but  now  we  have  paved  the  way,  I  think  you  mig^  aa  wdl 
goon." 

^  Yes,"  aaid  Miaa  Thrale,  never  backward  in  promoting  miachief,  *<  mo» 
dikika  you  might  now  diaclMe  some  of  the  particulara*** 

^  Ay,  do,"  aaid  Mr.  Crutchley,  ^  pray  repeat  what  he  aaid." 

<«  Oh  1  it  is  not  in  my  power,"  cried  Mr.  Musgrave ;  **  I  have  not  the 
Doctor's  eloquence.  However,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  I  will  do  it« 
Ha  aaid  that  her  manners  were  extraordinarily  pleaainj^,  and  her  language 
remarkably  elegant ;  that  she  had  as  much  virtue  of  mind  aa  knowle^  of 
the  world ;  that  with  all  her  skill  in  human  nature,  ahe  waa  at  the  same 
time  as  pure  a  littletfeature — " 

This  phrase,  mosT comfortably  to  roe,  helped  im  to  a  laugh,  and  carried 
off  in  something  like  a  joke  praise  that  almoat  carried  me  oB^  from  very 
ahame  not  better  to  deaerve  it 

*«  Gro  on,  go  on  I"  cried  Mr.  Crutchley ;  **  you  have  not  said  half." 

**  I  am  sensible  of  that,"  said  he,  very  solemnly ;  **  but  it  really  ia  not  in 
my  power  to  do  him  justice,  else  I  would  aay  on,  for  Sfiss  Bumey  I  know 
would  not  be  intoxicated." 

<<  No,  no ;  more,  more,"  cried  that  tiresome  creature ;  <<  at  it  again." 

« Indeed,  sir ;  and  upon  my  word  I  would  if  I  could ;  but  only  himaelf 
can  do  the  old  lion  justice." 

" « And  what  light  is,' "  cried  Mrs.  Thrale,  <<  *tis  only  light  can  ahow.' 
However,  let  him  love  her  as  much  as  he  will,  he  will  never  love  her  half 
enouffh,  for  he  knows  not  half  how  jrood  she  is." 

**  Upon  my  word  1"  cried  Miss  Thrale,  drolly ;  <<  do  you  think  I  shan't 
take  some  sly  opportunity  to  poison  you  7" 

*<  Miss  Burney  wants  no  iacentive  to  virtue,"  said  Mr.  Musgrave,  <<  or 
else,  to  any  body  else  such  a  character  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  her  would 
be  enough  to  stimulate  her  to  it." 

Ay,  thought  I,  that  is  the  best  way  for  me — to  take  all  this  sober  serious- 
ness.  And  I  assure  you,  though  I  tried  to  laugh  all  this  off  as  if  I  did  not 
believe  it,  I  knew  so  well  his  readiness  and  pleasure  in  speaking  highly  of 
me,  that  I  was  inwardly  quite  melted  by  his  kindness,  and  my  sense  of  the 
honour  I  receive  from  it. 

We  had  half  done  breakfast  before  he  came  down ;  he  then  complained 
he  had  had  a  bad  night  and  was  Dot  well. 

<<  I  could  not  sleep,"  said  he,  laughing ;  «  no,  not  a  wink,  for  thinking 
of  Miss  Burney  ;  her  cruelty  destroys  my  rest." 

"  Mercy,  sir  I"  cried  Mrs.  Thrale ;  "  what,  beginning  asain  already? — 
why,  we  shall  all  assassinate  her.  Late  at  night,  and  early  at  mom,— no 
wonder  you  can't  sleep  I" 

«  Oh  1  what  would  I  give,"  cried  he,  <<  that  Miss  Burney  would  come 
and  tell  me  stories  all  nisht  long  I — if  she  would  but  come  and  talk  to  me  P* 

"  That  would  be  delightful,  indeed  I"  said  I ;  <<  but  when,  then,  should  I 
slaaBf 

ta  four  caret   I  should  be  happy  enough  in  keeping  yon 

med  Mr.  Musgrave,  with  vehemence,  ^  I  could  give  you 
wpT 

'ou,'*  continued  Dr.  Johnson  to  me,  (taking  no  notice  of 
ad  talk  to  me  of  Mr.  Smithy  and  then  tell  me  storiea 
d  then  of  his  son,  and  then  of  your  sea-captain." 
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**  And  pray,  sir,"  cried  Mrs.  Tbrale,  **  don't  forget  Lady  LouuOj  for  I 
shall  break  my  heart  if  you  do." 

*^  Ay,"  answered  he,  *<  and  of  Lady  Louisa,  and  of  Evelina  herself  as 
much  as  you  please,  but  not  of  3fr.  Macartney ^ — no,  not  a  word  of  him !" 

^*  I  assure  you,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Musgrave,  **  the  very  person  who  first 
told  me  of  that  book  was  Mr.  Jessop,  my  schoolmaster.  Think  of  that  \^^ 
was  it  not  striking  ?  *  A  daughter,'  says  he,  *•  of  your  friend  Dr.  Buroey 
has  written  a  book,  and  it  does  her  much  credit.'  Think  of  that !  (lifting 
up  his  hands  to  enforce  his  admiration) ;  and  he  desired  me  to  read  it — be 
recommended  it  to  me ; — a  man  of  the  finest  taste, — a  man  of  great  pro- 
fundity,— an  extraordinary  scholar, — living  in  a  remote  part  of  IreUmd,— 
a  man  I  esteem,  upon  my  word  !" 

^*  But,  sir,"  cri^  Mrs.  Thrale  to  Dr.  Johnson,  ^  why,  these  men  tell  soch 
wonders  of  what  you  said  last  night !  Why,  you  spoke  quite  an  oration 
in  favour  of  Miss  Burney." 

*<  Ay,"  said  Mr.  Crutchley,  <*  the  moment  it  was  over  I  went  to  bed.  I 
stayed  to  hear  the  pan^yric ;  but  I  thought  I  could  bear  nothing  after  it, 
and  made  off." 

"  I  would  you  were  off  now,"  cried  I,  <*  and  in  your  phaeton  in  the  midst 
of  this  rain  f"  m 

"  Oh,  sir  ?"  cried  Mr.  Musgrave,  "  the  Doctor  went  on  with  it  again  after 
you  went ;  I  had  the  honour  to  hear  a  great  deal  more." 

"  Why,  this  is  very  fine  indeed !"  said  Mrs.  Thrale ;  "  why.  Dr.  J<4iii* 
son, — ^why,  what  is  all  this !" 

^'  These  young  fellows,"  answered  he,  ^  play  me  &]se ;  they  take  me  in ; 
they  start  the  subject,  and  make  me  say  something  of  that  Fanny  Burney, 
and  then  the  rc^;u£8  know  that  when  I  have  once  begun  I  shall  not  know 
when  to  leave  off." 

^'  We  are  glad,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Crutchley,  "  to  bear  our  own  tbou^its  es* 
pressed  so  much  better  than  we  can  express  them  ourselves." 

I  could  only  turn  up  my  eyes  at  him. 

"^  Just  so,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale, 

<■ '  What  oft  wms  thought,  but  ne'er  lo  wdl  exptoi'd.*  ** 

Here,  much  to  my  satis&ction,  the  conversation  broke  up. 

^  I  hope,"  said  Miss  Thrale,  comically  bowing  to  me,  **  you  have  approv^ 
this  discourse.     For  my  part,  I  wonder  you  will  speak  to  me  again." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Crutchley,  "  she  could  eat  /" 

**  Nay,"  quoth  I,  "  this  is  no  way  to  take  off  my  appetite :  though,  per- 
haps, you  think  1  ought  to  be  too  sublime  to  eat." 

His  phaeton  was  now  announced,  and  r^ardless  of  the  rain,  he  UftM 
leave. 

Mr.  Musgrave  stayed  with  us  two  or  three  days  longer;  Ijut  he  i^  so 
infinitely  more  quiet  when  neither  Mr.  Seward  nor  Mr.  CnsU:hU:y  is  Ijere, 
that  he  left  me  nothing  to  write  about  him. 

Friday,  Sept.  14th. — ^And  now,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  come  to  rfilnUi 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Crutchley's  most  extraordinary  sumrnrrr  t-jirtv/^r  at 
Streatham,  which  place,  I  believe,  he  has  now  left  with^;tjt  mw:h  tttUju^ 
tion  to  frequently  revisit.  However,  this  is  mere  conjectun; ;  Ijut  \tf;  r#jall  V 
had  a  run  of  ill-luck  not  very  inviting  to  a  man  of  his  cold  and  n\Anturiui 
turn,  to  play  the  same  game. 

When  we  were  just  going  to  supper,  we  heard  a  disturljance  hrrum^  iim 
dogs ;  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Thrale  went  out  to  see  wliat  was  ilm  nmiUrtf 
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iirhile  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  remained  quiet.     Soon  returning,  **  A  friend !  a 
friend !"  she  cried,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Crutchley. 

He  would  not  eat  with  us,  but  was  chatty  and  in  good-humour,  and  as 
usual,  when  in  spirits,  saucily  sarcastic.  For  instance,  it  is  generally  half 
my  employment  in  hot  evenings  here  to  rescue  some  or  other  poor  buzzing 
idiot  of  an  insect  from  the  flame  of  a  candle.  This,  accordingly,  I  was  per- 
forming with  a  Harry  Longlegs,  which,  after  much  trial  to  catch,  eluded 
roe,  and  escaped,  nobody  could  see  how.  Mr.  Crutchley  vowed  I  had 
caught  and  squeezed  him  to  death  in  my  hand. 

**  No,  indeed,"  cried  1,  "  when  I  catch  them,  I  put  them  out  of  the  win- 
dow." 

"  Ay,  their  bodies,"  said  he,  laughing ;  "  but  their  legs,  I  suppose,  you 
keep." 

"  Not  I,  indeed ;  I  hold  them  very  safe  in  the  palm  of  my  hand." 

"  Oh !"  said  he,  "  the  palm  of  your  hand !  why,  it  would  not  hold  a  fly ! 
But  what  have  you  done  with  the  poor  wretch — ^thrown  him  under  the  table 
slyly  1" 

"  What  good  would  that  do  ?" 

"  Oh,  help  to  establish  your  full  character  for  mercy." 

No#,  was  not  that  a  speech  to  provoke  Miss  Grizzle  herself  7  However, 
I  only  made  up  a  saucy  lip. 

*«  Come,"  cried  he,  ofiering  to  take  my  hand,  **  where  is  he  T  Which 
band  is  he  in  7    Let  me  examine  7" 

**  No,  no,  I  thauk  you ;  I  shan^t  make  you  my  confessor,  whenerer  I 
take  one." 

He  did  not  much  like  this ;  but  I  did  not  mean  he  should. 

Afterwards  he  told  us  a  most  unaccountably  ridiculous  story  of  a  crying 
%if{fe.  A  gentleman,  he  said,  of  his  acquaintance  had  married  lately  his 
own  kept  mistress ;  and  last  Sunday  he  had  dined  with  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom ;  but,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  without  any  apparent  reason  in  the 
world,  in  the  middle  of  dinner  or  tea,  she  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  crying, 
and  went  out  of  the  room,  though  there  was  not  the  least  quarrel,  and  the 
sposo  seemed  all  fondness  and  attention  ! 

"  What,  then,"  said  I,  somewhat  maliciously,  I  grant,  "  had  you  been 
saying  to  her !" 

••  Oh,  thank  you  !"  said  he,  with  a  half-affronted  bow,  "  I  expected  this  ! 
I  declare  I  thought  you  would  conclude  it  was  me !" 

Dr.  Johnson  has  been  very  unwell  indeed.  Once  I  was  quite  frightened 
about  him ;  but  he  continues  his  strange  discipline — starving,  mercury, 
opium  ;  and  though  for  a  time  half  demolished  by  its  severity,  he  always, 
in  the  end,  rises  superior  both  to  the  disease  and  the  remedy, — which  com- 
monly is  the  most  alarming  of  the  two.  His  kindness  for  me,  I  think,  if 
possible,  still  increased  :  he  actually  bores  every  body  so  about  me  that  the 
folks  even  complain  of  it.  I  must,  however,  acknowledge  I  feel  but  little 
pity  for  their  fatigue. 

FROM  MISS  F.  BURNEY  TO  MR.  CRISP. 

Streatham,  Wednesday  mormxi|r, 
22d  September. 

At  length,  my  dear  daddy,  I  hope  to  have  a  peep  at  you.  Mrs.  Thrale 
is  much  better,  though  not  well,  but  so  kindly  desirous  to  give  me  this  io« 
dulgence,  as  well  as  to  see  you  and  my  father,  that  she  will  venture  to 
promise  for  next  Monday ;  and,  therefore,  if  nothing  unlucky  intervenes,  and 
you  send  no  prohibition,  early  on  Monday  morning  you  will  see  us.    I 
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caoDOt  tell  yoQ  half  how  glad  I  feel  in  the  prospect  of  being  again  at  dear 
Chesington,  which  I  do  indeed  love  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart— and  top  too, 
for  the  matter  of  that. 

Bid  all  the  Misses  look  pretty,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  be  quite  well.  Tell 
dear  Kitty  not  to  prim  up  as  if  we  had  never  met  before,  and  charge  Jem  to 
be  the  pink  of  gallan^.  Beg  my  dear  father  to  «  get  from  behind  la  barba^* 
before  breakfast ;  and  do  you,  my  dear  daddy,  put  on  my  favourite  vig. 

I  have  time  for  no  more,  as  I  have  an  opportunity  to  send  this  to  town 
now,  and  if  it  goes  by  Streatham  post,  you  may  not  receive  it  before  you 
receive  your  ever  and  obliged  and  loving  child. 

F.  B. 

My  duty,  love,  and  compliments  to  all. 

Mrs.  Thrale's  best  compliments. 

Mias  Thrale  will  accompany  us,  but  not  Dr.  Johnson. 

FROM  MRS.  THRALE  TO  MISS  F.  BURNEY. 

Sondaj,  12th  Nofvmber,  1781. 

Sweet  Bumey, 

Your  little  scrap  to  my  Tit  was  the  most  delightful  thing  I  ever  Ad — 
better  than  forty  letters.     Now  that  my  stomach  is  lightened  by  doses  of 
emetic  tartar,  and  my  heart  pacified  by  a  Paris  letter,  I  can  try  for  flash 
again— at  least  rake  up  some  old  embers. 

Our  journal  would  be  yet  emptier  and  more  compressible  than  yours,  for 
sot  a  living  thing  have  we  seen  since  Crutchley  lefl  us  late  on  Monday 
night,  till  Seward  visited  us  yester  noon  :  but  the  poor  lady  of  the  manor 
tried  all  she  could  to  keep  us  from  tormenting  the  only  creature  in  her  reach 
with  ill-humour ;  and  for  that  creature's  comfort  the  house  will  now  soon 
be  full. 

Sir  Richard  Jebb  has  done  Peggy  Pitches  so  much  good,  she  is  enchanted 
with  him.  A  physician  can  sometimes  parry  the  scythe  of  death,  but  has 
no  power  over  the  sand  in  the  hourglass. 

How  happy  Mr.  Crisp  in  his  Pannikin  !  Take  care  of  yourself  for  all 
our  sakes,  and  do  not  go  to  church  such  weather  as  this ;  but  keep  the  fear 
of  the  churchyard  before  your  eyes. 

Fm  glad  the  little  book  or  volume  goes  on  ;  my  notion  is  that  I  shall  cry 
myself  blind  over  the  conclusion — ^it  runs  in  my  head — 'tis  so  excessively 
pathetic     I  saw  your  sweet  father  on  Thursday,  but  he  came  alone. 

**  Not  a  ship  on  the  ocean,"  says  my  last  letter  from  Ashbourne,*  "  goes 
out  with  more  good  wishes  than  that  which  carries  the  fate  of  Burney.  I 
love,'*  continues  he,  **  all  of  the  race  which  I  do  know,  and  some  that  I  do 
not,  and  love  them  for  loving  each  other." 

Of  this  consanguineous  fondness  I  have  had  little  experience  myself,  but 
I  OQoaader  it  as  one  of  the  lenitives  of  life.  It  has,  however,  this  deficiency 
-Mhal  it  is  never  found  where  distress  is  mutual.  He  who  has  less  than 
enough  has  nothing  to  spare.  Prosperous  people  only  love  each  other. 
May  you  and  I,  my  love,  be  ever  prosperous  I 

Miss  Kitty  may  well  think  this  is  the  surprisingest  world  that  ever  was. 
I  have  long  been  of  her  mind.  Cavendish  Square  is  the  place  appointed  for 
me  lo  perform  in  next  winter,  I  perceive  by  every  body ;  and  though 
matters  look  cloudy  just  at  present,  I  6nd  we  are  to  hope  fur  a  "  little  bit  of 
Barney"  in  the  spring.    Did  I  say  that  bright  thing  before  ? 

Soooebody  told  me  (but  not  your  father)  that  the  Opera  singers  would  not 

*  Dr  Johnson  wms  then  at  Ashbourne. 
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be  likely  to  get  any  money  out  of  Sheridan  this  year.  <<  Why,  that  fellow 
grows  fat,"  says  I,  *<  like  Heliogabalus,  upon  the  tongues  of  nightingales." 
Did  I  tell  you  that  bright  thing  before?  Ah,  Burney  1  if  I  was  well  I  would 
make  a  little  fun  yet,  but  I  cannot -get  well.  The  next  time  I  see  Sir 
Richard  I  will  coax  him  to  let  me  go  in  the  cold  bath  again,  I  am  so  low, 
80  lamentable  I 

I  am,  however,  most  sincerely  yours  in  all  affection, 

H.  L.  T. 

Respects  to  Mr.  Crisp. 

MISS  F.  BURNEY  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

Chesiiigtoii,  December  10th. 

And  so  Mrs.  Shirley,  Captain  Phillips*  sister,  has  been  visiting  Susan  in 
form,  and  Susan  has  returned  the  courtesy  with  the  proper  formalities ;  and 
that  awkward  business  being  over,  they  begin  to  take  to  one  another,  and 
are  already  upon  kind,  open,  and  sisterly  terms,  visiting  to  and  fro  without 
ceremony.     This  is  a  very  comfortable  circumstance. 

The  Capitano  has  lately  been  promoted,  and  is  now  very  earnest  to  ac- 
celerate matters ;  but  my  father,  very  anxious  and  (earful  for  poor  Susanne, 
does  not  think  there  is  de  quoi  manger  very  plentifully,  and  is  as  earnest 
for  retarding  them.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  they  could  do  very  well.  I 
know  Susan  is  a  very  good  economist,  and  I  know  there  is  not  any  part 
of  our  family  that  cannot  live  upon  very  little  as  cheerfully  as  most  folks 
upon  very  much.  Besides,  who  knows  how  long  poor  nunde  may  live,  and 
keep  the  estate  to  himself?  And  why  should  he  not  live  ?  I  detest  living 
upon  no  hopes  but  those  of  other  people's  losing  all — ^I  mean  pour  le  mondcj 
which  we  have  no  right  to  despise  for  others,  while  so  anxious  to  &re  well 
in  it  ourselves. 

All  this,  dearest  madam,  you  must  at  present  keep  wholly  to  yourself. 
My  father,  all  the  while,  is  so  much  pleased  with  the  disinterestedness  of 
Phillips,  that  it  is  painful  to  his  kind  heart  to  oppose  him,  and,  between 
friends,  I  have  little  doubt  but  he  will  give  way  ere  long. 

All  these  things  put  together,  you  may  believe  I  am  called  enough  for 
home ;  very — very  little,  therefore,  shall  I  be  able  to  see  of  dear  Streatham 
before  next  summer ;  but  what  I  can  I  will. 

Mr.  Crisp  is  much  gratified  by  your  so  kindly  and  constantly  remember- 
ing him.  He  is  vastly  well  this  year,  and  has  had  no  gout  since  I  came ; 
he  is,  therefore,  grown  somewhat  unruly,  and  if  I  hint  but  at  going  away, 
storms  and  raves  with  such  a  vengeance  you  would  stare  to  see,  and  start  to 
hear  him.  We  keep  to  "  fun-making"  though,  very  gaily.  Every  thing 
here  is  so  new  that  has  passed  elsewhere,  that  nothing  can  be  mentioned 
that  has  not  the  air  of  an  anecdote,  and  the  credit  of  peculiar  observation 
upon  matters  and  manners. 

Adieu,  my  ever  dearest  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  long,  long  preserve  the  health, 
spirits,  and  kindness,  which  mark  your  last  letter  to  F.  B. 

May  we  be  prosperous,  you  say, — and  Amen !  say  I,  without  a  devotion 
particularly  extraordinary ;  but  yet  I  am  by  no  means  of  opinion  that  there 
is  no  kindness  where  distress  is  mutual ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think,  and  once 
I  found,  that  mutual  distress  gives  mutual  endearment. 
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•    CHAPTER  XII. 

1782. 

Frop;ren  of  **  Cecilia**  throoffh  the  Press— Dr.  Barney*!  Omnioo  of  it— The  Aiithor*t 
Aarv— Barry — ^Hoole— a  Roat — Dr.  Solander — Coze,  the  traveller— Sir  Sampeon 
Gideon— Omnt  2«enobia— Lady  Say  and  Sele— An  Amateur  Novelist — Lady  Hawk^— 
Literary  Gossip— Sir  Gre^y  Page  Tomer.  Correspondence: — Mrs.  Thrale  to  Miss 
Barney — Mr.  Crisp  to  Miss  Barney — His  Opinion  of  ** Cecilia** — Miss  Barney  to  Mr. 
Crisp— Her  Intentions  in  writing  **  Cecilia** — Literary  Ladies — ^Poetical  Description  of 
them  by  Dr.  Barney — Greneral  Paoli — Mrs.  Garrick — ^Literary  Forgery — Conversaziooe 
at  Mrs.  Thrak*s— Miss  Barney  to  Mrs.  FhUlipe— Mrs.  Garrick-^The  Female  Wits- 
Mr.  Crisp  to  Miss  Barney— Voltaire  oerttts  Shakspeare — Advice  to  a  Yonng  Author 
— Miss  Barney  to  Mr.  Crisp — Alterations  in  **  Cecilia** — Mrs.  Thrale  to  Miss  Barney 
— Odd  Reason  for  Marrying — Mrs.  Thrale  and  **  Cecilia** — Miss  Barney  to  Mr.  Crisp 
— ^Diary  Resomed — Edmund  Burke^Dinner  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds*s — Lord  CorMe 
— ^The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph — Gibbon,  the  Historian — Person  and  Manner  of  Burke — 
Lady  Di.  Beaoderk— Goldsmith*s  Blundering — Letter  from  Eklmund  Burke  to  Miss 
Barney — ^Visit  to  Chesington — Sitting  for  one*s  Portrait — Mr.  Crisp  to  Miss  Barney— 
Criticism — Good  Advice— Miss  Bumey  to  Mrs.  Thrale— Miss  Barney  to  Mr.  Crisp— 
General  PmOI— Boswell- The  Irish  Giant 

MISS  F.  BURNEY  TO  MRS.  PHILLIPS. 

Febroary  25, 1783. 

Are  yoa  quite  enragee  with  me,  my  dearest  Susy  ?  Indeed,  I  think  I  am 
with  myself,  for  not  sooner  and  oftener  writing  to  you  ;  and  every  night 
when  I  go  to  bed,  and  every  morning  when  I  awake,  I  determine  shall  be 
the  last  I  will  do  either  again  till  I  have  written  to  you.  But,  hUas!  my 
pens  get  so  fagged,  and  my  hands  so  crippled,  when  I  have  been  up  two  or 
three  hours,  that  my  resolution  wavers,  and  I  sin  on,  till  the  time  of  rest 
and  meditation,  and  then  I  repent  again.  Forgive  me,  however,  my  dearest 
girl,  and  pray  pay  me  not  in  kind ;  for,  as  Charlotte  would  say,  kind  that 
would  not  be,  however  deserved  and  just. 

My  work  is  too  long  in  all  conscience  for  the  hurry  of  my  people  to  have 
it  produced.  I  have  a  thousand  million  of  fears  for  it.  The  mere  copying, 
without  rerising  and  correcting,  would  take  at  least  ten  weeks,  for  I  cannot 
do  more  than  a  volume  in  a  fortnight,  unless  I  scrawl  short  hand  and  rough 
hand,  as  badly  as  the  original.  Yet  my  dear  father  thinks  it  will  be  pub- 
laAeA  in  a  month !  Since  you  went  I  have  copied  ouq  volume  and  a  quarter 
—no  more !  Oh,  I  am  sick  to  think  of  it !  Yet  not  a  little  reviving  is  my 
fiitfaer's  very  high  approbation  of  the  first  volume,  which  is  all  he  has  seen. 
I  totally  forget  whether,  in  my  last,  I  told  you  I  had  presented  it  to  him ; 
hat  I  am  sure  you  would  never  forget,  for  the  pleasure  you  would  have  felt 
tor  me,  had  you  seen  or  heard  him  reading  any  part  of  it. 

Would  you  ever  believe,  bigoted  as  he  was  to  "  Evelina,''  that  he  now 
•ays  he  thinks  this  a  superior  design  and  superior  execution  ? 

You  can  never  half  imagine  the  delight  this  has  given  me.  It  is  answer- 
ing my  first  wish  and  first  ambition  in  life.  And  though  I  am  certain,  and 
though  he  thinks  himself,  it  will  never  l)e  so  popular  as  *<  Evelina,"  his  so 
warm  satisfaction  will  make  me  amends  for  almost  any  mortification  that 
may  be  in  store  for  me. 

I  would  to  Heaven  it  were  possible  for  me  to  have  a  reading  de  suite  of  it 
VOL.  I.  23 
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with  you,  my  Susy,  more  than  with  any  body ;  but  I  could  not  admit  CMp- 
tain  Phillips,  dearly  as  I  love  him  ;  I  could  not  for  my  life  read  myself  to 
Mr.  Burney,  and  was  obliged  to  make  Etty.  It  is  too  awkward  a  thing  to 
do  to  any  human  beings  but  my  sisters,  and  poor  auntys,  and  Kitty  Cooke* 

I  have  let  the  first  tome  also  run  the  gauntlet  with  Mrs.  Thrale. 

#  «  •  *  #  *       . 

One  thing  frets  me  a  good  deal,  which  is,  that  my  book  affair  has  got 
wind,  and  seems  almost  every  where  known,  notwithstanding  my  earnest- 
ness and  caution  to  have  it  kept  snug  till  the  last.  Mr.  Barry,  t'other  day, 
told  me  he  had  heard  from  Miss  Mudge  what,  &c.  dz;c.  he  had  soon  to  expect 
from  me.  The  Hooles  have  both  told  Charlotte  how  glad  they  are  in  the 
good  news  they  hear ;  and  Mrs.  Boyle  and  the  strangers  take  it  ibr  granted, 
they  say,  that  I  am  too  busy  for  visiting  I  Mrs.  Ord,  also,  attacked  me 
▼ery  openly  about  it,  and  I  have  seen  nobody  else.  It  is  easy  to  guess 
whence  this  comes,  but  not  easy  to  stop  its  course,  or  to  prevent  the  mis- 
chief of  long  expectation,  any  more  than  the  great  desagriment  of  being 
continually  interrogated  upon  the  subject. 

MISS  F.  BURNEY  TO  MR&  PHILLIPS. 

I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  two  sweet  letters,  my  ever  dearest 
Susy,  and  equally  for  the  kindness  they  contain  and  the  kindness  they 
accept.  And,  as  I  have  a  frank  and  a  subject,  I  will  leave  my  bothers^  and 
write  you  and  my  dear  brother  Molesworth  a  little  account  of  a  rout  I  have 
just  been  at,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Paradise. 

You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  in  this  time  of  hurry,  why  I  went  thither;  but 
when  I  tell  you  Pacchierotti  was  there,  you  will  not  think  it  surprising. 

There  was  a  crowd  of  company ;  Charlotte  and  I  went  together ;  my 
father  came  afterwards.  Mrs.  Paradise  received  us  very  graciously,  and 
led  me  immediately  up  to  Miss  Thrale,  who  was  sitting  by  the  Pac.  The 
Miss  Kirwans,  you  may  be  sure,  were  not  far  off,  and  so  I  did  pretty  well. 
There  was  nobody  else  I  knew  but  Dr.  Solander,  Mr.  Coxe,  the  traveller. 
Sir  Sampson  and  Lady  Gideon  (Streatham  acquaintances),  Mr.  Sastres, 
and  Count  Zenol^ia,  a  noble  Venetian,  whom  I  have  oflen  met  lately  at  Mrs. 
Thrale's. 

We  were  very  late,  for  we  had  waited  cruelly  for  the  coach,  and  Pac 
had  sung  a  song  out  of  <'  Artaxerxes,"  composed  for  a  tenor,  which  we  lost, 
to  my  infinite  regret.  Afterwards  he  sang  <<  Dolce  speme,"  set  by  Bertoni, 
less  elegantly  than  by  Sacchini,  and  more  expressively  for  the  words.  He 
sang  it  delightfully.  It  was  but  the  second  time  I  have  heard  him  in  a  room 
since  his  return  to  England. 

After  this  he  went  into  another  room,  to  try  if  it  would  be  cooler ;  and 
Mrs.  Paradise,  leaning  over  the  Kirwans  and  Charlotte,  who  hardly  got  a 
seat  all  night  for  the  crowd,  said  she  begged  to  speak  to  me.  I  squeezed 
my  great  person  out,  and  she  then  said, — 

*'  Miss  Burney,  Lady  Say  and  Sele  desires  the  honour  of  being  introduced 
to  you." 

Her  ladyship  stood  by  her  side.  She  seems  pretty  near  fifty— at  least 
turned  forty ;  her  head  was  full  of  feathers,  flowers,  jewels,  and  gewgavra, 
and  as  high  as  Lady  Archer^s ;  her  dress  was  trimmed  with  beads,  silver, 
Persian  sashes,  and  all  sorts  of  fine  fancies ;  her  face  is  thin  and  fiery,  and 
her  whole  manner  spoke  a  lady  all  alive. 

*<  Miss  Burney,"  cried  she,  with  great  quickness,  and  a  look  all  curiosity, 
«'  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you  ;  I  have  lon^  to  see  you  a  great  while ;  I 
have  read  your  performanoe,  and  1  am  quite  delighted  with  it.     I  think  Wu 
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thoitoost  elegant  novel  I  ever  read  in  my  life.    Such  a  style !    I  mm  quite 
surprised. at  it.     I  can't  think  where  you  got  so  much  invention  !* 

You  may  helieve  this  was  a  reception  not  to  malie  roe  very  toquacioos*  I 
did  not  know  which  way  to  turn  my  head. 

**  I  must  introduce  you,''  continued  her  ladyship,  **  to  my  sister ;  she'll  be 
quite  delighted  to  see  you.  She  has  written  a  novel  herself;  so  you  are 
sister*  authoresses.  A  most  elegant  thing  it  is,  I  assure  you ;  almost  as 
pretty  as  yours,  only  not  quite  so  elegant.  She  has  written  two  novels, 
only  one  is  not  so  pretty  as  the  other.  But  I  shall  insist  upon  your  seeing 
them.  One  is  in  letters,  like  yours,  only  yours  is  prettiest;  it's  called  the 
« Mausoleum  of  Julia !' " 

What  unfeeling  things,  thought  I,  are  my  sisters  I  I'm  sure  I  never  heard 
them  go  about  thus  praising  tne  / 

Mrs.  Paradise  then  again  came  forward,  and  taking  my  hand,  led  me  up 
to  her  ladyship's  sister,  Lisdy  Hawke,  saying  aloud,  and  with  a  courteous 
smirk,  *^  Miss  Burney,  ma'am,  authoress  of  <  Cvelina.' " 

^  Yes,"  cried  my  friend.  Lady  Say  and  Sele,  who  followed  me  close,  ^  it's 
the  authoress  of '  Evelina;'  so  you  are  sister  authoresses!" 

Lady  Hawke  arose  and  courtesied.  She  is  much  younger  than  her  sister, 
and  rather  pretty ;  extremely  languishing,  delicate,  and  pathetic ;  apparently 
accustomed  to  be  reckoned  the  genius  of  her  iamily,  and  well  cooieoted  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  creature  dropped  from  the  clouds. 

I  was  then  seated  between  their  ladyships,  and  Lady  S.  and  S.,  drawing 
as  near  to  me  as  possible,  said, — 

**  Well,  and  so  you  wrote  this  pretty  book ! — and  pray  did  your  papa 
know  of  it  r 

**  No,  ma'am ;  not  till  some  months  afler  the  publication." 

«<  So  I've  heard ;  it's  surprising !  I  can't  think  bow  yon  invented  it ! — 
there's  a  vast  deal  of  invention  in  it !  And  you've  got  so  much  h-imo«jr, 
too !  Now  my  sister  has  no  humour — hers  is  all  sentiment*  You  can't 
think  how  I  was  entertained  with  that  old  grandmother  and  her  son !" 

I  suppose  she  meant  Tom  Branghton  for  the  son. 

<*  How  much  pleasure  you  must  have  had  in  writing  it ;  had  tuA  you  V* 

**  Yes,  ma'am." 

^*  So  has  my  sister ;  she's  never  without  a  pen  in  h^rr  hand ;  uli^;  can't 
help  writing  for  her  life.  When  Lord  Hawke  is  travelling  aWit  with  ;/;r, 
she  keeps  writing  all  the  way." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lady  Hawke;  "  I  really  can't  hrrip  writing.  On^  has  ^r'^t 
pleasure  in  writing  the  things ;  has  not  one.  Miss  Burney  r* 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  But  your  novel,"  cried  Lady  Say  and  5V:lfr,  **  is  in  »'ir:b  a  ttvV: ' — v/ 
elegant !  I  am  vastly  glad  you  made  it  end  bajppiiyi  I  }aX0:  a  nryi^i  UM 
6oa\  end  happy." 

^  Yes,"  said  Lady  Hawke,  with  a  languid  siniU;,  "  I  wm  v^jt^;^  ^^ 
when  she  married  Lord  Or\'ille.  I  was  sadly  afr^  it  «'^i>S  r>/  ^^.-9*; 
been." 

•*  My  sister  intends,"  said  Lady  Say  and  Sek,  "  fo  yr.s£.  \^r  *  M*/#v^ 
leom,'  just  for  her  own  friends  and  acquaintance*.*' 

"  Yes,"  said  Lady  Hawke  ;  "  I  have  wnf«:t  prnv^d  yef,'" 

•*I  saw  Lady  Hawke's  name,"  quoth  I  to  my  fir«t  fr>rr*d,  *♦  H^:f}^'A  V/ 
the  play  of*  Variety.'" 

**  Did  you  indeed?"  cried  Lady  Say,  in  an  frrMh^y,  •*  i¥i4f^r'  ^'  >vi 
know  Mias  Burney  saw  your  name  in  thr;  w^n^^^m^  aUyi/t  U^'.  \^Hy  *^ 

**  Did  shef  said  Lady  Hawke,  umiling  cr/rri;^,a/;enll/.  *♦  l>i*  I  r^„/ 
did  not  write  it ;  I  never  wrote  a  play  in  my  \%{t',r 
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^  W^H,**  cried  Lady  Say,  <'  but  do  repeat  that  sweet  part  that  I  aflTso 
food  olh'ii'iyoa  know  whiat  I  mean ;  Miss  Buniey  muU  hear  it^— out  of  your 
norely  you  know  1" 

Lady  R, — No,  I  can't ;  I  have  forgot  it* 

Lady  S. — Oh,  no  I  I  am  sure  you  have  not ;  I  insist  upon  it. 

Lady  H.— :But  I  know  you  can  repeat  it  yourself;  you  have  so  fine  a 
memory ;  I  am  sure  you  can  repeat  it. 

Lady  S. — Oh,  but  I  should  not  do  it  justice  I  that's  all,— I  should  not  do 
it  justice  1 

Lady  Hawke  then  bent  forward,  and  repeated — ^  *  If,  when  he  made  the 
declaration  of  his  love,  the  sensibility  that  beamed  in  his  e3res  was  lUt  in 
his  heart,  what  pleasing  sensations  and  soft  alarms  might  not  that  tender 
avowal  awaken !' " 

^  And  from  what,"  ma'am,  cried  I,  astonished,  and  ima|pning  I  had 
mistaken  them,  *'  is  this  taken!" 

**  From  my  sister's  novel !"  answered  the  delighted  Lady  Say  and  Sde, 
expecting  my  raptures  to  be  equal  to  her  own ;  **  it's  in  the  *  Mausoleum,' — 
did  not  you  know  that?  Well,  I  can't  think  how  you  can  write  tbe^e 
sweet  novels !  And  it's  all  just  like  that  part.  Lord  Hawke  himself  says 
it's  all  poetry.  For  my  part,  I'm  sure  I  never  could  write  so.  I  suppose, 
Miss  Bumey,  you  are  producing  another, — ain't  you  V* 

«  No,  ma'am." 

**  Oh,  I  dare  say  you  are.  I  dare  say  you  are  writing  one  at  this  very 
minute  I" 

Mrs.  Paradise  now  came  up  to  me  again,  followed  by  a  square  man, 
middle*aged,  and  hum-drum,  who,  I  found,  was  Lord  Say  and  Sole,  after- 
wards from  the  Kirwans ;  for  though  they  introduced  him  to  me,  I  was  so 
confounded  by  their  vehemence  and  their  manners,  that  I  did  not  hear  his 
name. 

**Miss  Bumey,"  said  Mrs.  P.,  presenting  me  to  him,  **  authoress  of 
« Evelina.' " 

"  Yes,"  cried  Lady  Say  and  Sele,  starting  up,  **  'tis  the  authoress  of 
« Evelina !' " 

"  Of  what  ?"  cried  he. 

"  Of  '  Evelina.'  You'd  never  think  it, — she  looks  so  young,  to  have  so 
much  invention,  and  such  an  elegant  style  !  Well,  I  could  write  a  play,  I 
think,  but  Vm  sure  I  could  never  write  a  novel." 

"  Oh,  yes  you  could,  if  you  would  try,"  said  Lady  Hawke. 

•*  Oh,  no,  I  could  not,"  answered  she  ;  "  I  could  not  get  a  style— that's 
the  thing — I  could  not  tell  how  to  get  a  style !  and  a  novel's  nothing  without 
a  style,  you  know  !" 

"  Why  no,"  said  L&dy  Hawke ;  "  that's  true.  But  then  you  write  such 
charming  letters,  you  know  !" 

^*  Letters  !"  repeated  Lady  S.  and  S.  simpering ;  **  do  you  think  so  t  Do 
you  know  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Mrs.  Ray  just  before  I  came  here,  this 
very  afternoon,  quite  a  long  letter  I     I  did,  I  assure  you  1" 

Here  Mrs.  Paradise  came  forward  with  another  gentleman,  younger, 
slimmer,  and  smarter,  and  saying  to  me,  <<  Sir  Gregory  Page  Turner," 
said  to  him,  "  Miss  Bumey,  authoress  of  •  Evelina.'  " 

At  which  Lady  Say  and  Sele,  in  fresh  transport,  again  arose,  and  raptu- 
rously again  repeated — **  Yes,  she's  authoress  of  '  Evelina  I  Have  you 
read  it?" 

"  No  ;  is  it  to  be  had  ?" 

**0h  dear,  yes !  it's  been  printed  these  two  years  !    You'd  never  think 
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it !    But  it's  the  most  elegant  novel  I  ever  read  in  my  life.     Writ  in  wch  a 
style !" 

**  Certainly,"  said  he,  very  civilly  ;  "  I  have  every  inducement  to  get  it. 
Pray  where  is  it  to  be  had  ?  every  where,  I  suppose  ?" 

**  Oh,  nowhere,  I  hope  I"  cried  I,  wishing  at  that  moment  it  had  been 
never  in  human  ken. 

My  square  friend,  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  then  putting  his  head  forward, 
said,  very  solemnly,  ••  I'll  purchase  it!" 

His  lady  then  mentioned  to  me  a  hundred  novels  that  I  had  never  heard 
of,  asking  my  opinion  of  them,  and  whether  I  knew  the  authors ;  Lady 
Hawke  only  occasionally  and  languidly  joining  in  the  discourse :  and  then 
Lady  S.  and  S.,  suddenly  arising,  begged  me  not  to  move,  for  she  should 
be  back  again  in  a  minute,  and  flew  to  the  next  room. 

I  took,  however,  the  first  opportunity  of  Lady  Hawke's  casting  down  her 
eyes,  and  reclining  her  delicate  head,  to  make  away  from  this  terrible  set ; 
and,  just  as  I  was  got  by  the  piano-forte,  where  I  hoped  Pacchierotti  would 
soon  present  himself,  Mrs.  Paradise  again  came  to  me,  and  said,— ■ 

**Mi88  Barney,  Lady  Say  and  Sele  wishes  vastly  to  cultivate  your. 
acquaintance,  and  begs  to  know  if  she  may  have  the  honour  of  your  com- 
pany to  an  assembly  at  her  house  next  Friday  ? — and  I  will  do  myself  the 
pleasure  to  call  for  you,  if  you  will  give  me  leave." 

**  Her  ladyship  does  me  much  honour,  but  I  am  unfortunately  engaged," 
was  my  answer,  with  as  much  promptness  as  I  could  command. 

F.  B. 

FROM  BfRa  THRALE  TO  MISS  F.  BURNEY. 

Wednesday  Night,  going  to  bed. 
My  dearest  Burney, 

May  I  venture,  do  you  think,  to  call  a  little  company  about  me  on  St. 
Tafiy's  day  t  or,  will  the  world  in  general,  and  the  Pepyses  in  particular, 
feel  shocked  at  my  "  dissipation"  and  my  "  haste  to  be  married  ?"  They 
came  last  night  and  found  me  alone  with  Murphy.  There  was  an  epoch  ! 
The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  came  in  soon  after.  Queeny  was  gone  to  Mrs. 
Davenant's,  with  Miss  Owen  and  Dr.  Delap.  What  dangers  we  do  go 
through  )     But  I  have  not  gone  out  to  meet  mine  halfway,  at  least. 

Pray  come  on  Friday  se'nnight,  if  you  never  come  again. 

I  was  very  near  you  yesterday,  but  I  put  a  constraint  upon  myself,  and 
pressed  forward,  for  I  should  only  have  dirtied  the  house,  and  hindered  you, 
and  been  wished  at  York  by  the  Padrona  di  casa. 

I  went  to  dear  Dr.  Johnson's  rassegTiarlo  la  solita  servitH,  but  at  one 
o'clock  he  was  not  up,  and  I  did  not  like  to  disturb  him.  I  am  very  sorry 
about  him— exceeding  sorry !  When  I  parted  from  you  on  Monday,  and 
found  him  with  Dr.  Lawrence,  I  put  my  nose  into  the  old  man's  wig  and 
shouted ;  but  got  none  except  melancholy  answers — so  melancholy,  that  I 
was  forced  to  crack  jokes  for  fear  of  crying. 

**  There  is  gout  at  the  bottom,  madam,"  says  Lawrence. 

"  I  wish  it  were  at  the  bottom  !"  replied  saucebox,  as  loud  as  she  could 
bawl,  and  pointing  to  the  pedestals. 

"  He  complains  of  a  general  gravedo^'^  cries  the  Doctor ;  «*  but  ho  speaks 
too  good  Latin  for  nsj** 

"  Do  you  take  care,  at  least,  that  it  does  not  increase  long,''  quoth  I. 
(The  word  gravedo,  you  know,  makes  gravediniSy  and  is,  therefore,  said  to 
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**  increaae  long  in  the  genitive  case.")  I  thought  this  a  good,  stupid  scholar- 
like  pun^  and  Johnson  seemed  to  like  that  Lawrence  was  pleased. 

This  morning  I  was  with  him  again,  and  this  evening  Mrs.  Ord's  conver- 
sation and  Piozsd's  cara  voce  have  kept  away  care  pretty  well.  Mr.  Selwyu 
helped  us  to  be  comfortable.     My  Tit  went  with  her  Coz,  to  AbePs  concert. 

Good  night,  sweetest ;  I  am  tired  and  want  to  go  to  bed. 

Good  night  once  more,  through  the  door  at  Streatham,  for  thither  imagi- 
nation carries  your  afl^tionate  HL  L.  T. 


MR  CRISP  TO  MISS  F.  BURNEY. 

Chesiiig:icm,  February  Sdtfa. 
Our  own  Pannikin, 

I  do  acquiesce  (*tis  true),  but  not  in  calm  acquiescence  (as  Dr.  Johnson 
does  with  Pope),  that  you  should  remain  where  you  are  instead  of  Ches- 
ington ;  but  still  I  do  say  that,  if  you  could  have  returned  hither  in  Suzette's 
chaise,  safe  and  warm,  your  undisturbed,  unbroken,  assiduous  minding  your 
lesson  would  have  overbalanced  the  time  you  gain  by  being  upon  the  spot 
to  correct  proofs,  &c.* 

I  am  not  ot  your  other  Daddy's  mind,  who  would  have  it  sent  off  to  Mr. 
Payne  just  as  it  is.  You  have  so  much  to  lose,  you  cannot  take  too  much 
care.  Not  that  I  would  have  you  file,  and  polish,  and  refine,  till  the  original 
fire  and  spirit  of  the  composition  flies  off  in  vapour, — and  that,  I  dare  say, 
is  what  he  would  guard  against ;  and  so  should  I  if  I  were  not  convinced 
there  is  no  danger  of  that  kind  to  be  apprehended  ; — that  belongs  to  your 
half  geniuses ; — a  true — a  real — a  great  one,  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
highly  luxuriant,  and  must  be  pruned.  The  finest  apricots  I  ever  tasted 
were  the  produce  of  a  tree  on  the  side  of  a  house,  that  had  on  it,  at  one 
time,  eighteen  hundred  dozen,  and  were  thinned  to  about  seven  hundred, 
from  twenty-one  thousand  six  hundred  !  You  may  imagine  this  enormous 
quantity  were  mostly  not  bigger  than  peas.  What  then  ? — ^it  demonstrates 
the  monstrous  force  and  vigour  of  the  tree. 

You  "  wish  I  had  never  seen  the  book  in  the  rough."  There  you  are  in 
the  wrong.  If  ever  the  hints  or  observations  of  others  can  be  worth 
listening  to,  that  is  the  time;  and  I  have  already  told  you  one  opinion  and 
piece  of  advice  of  mine,  Ihe  truth  and  solidity  of  which  every  day  of  my 
life  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of.  Whoever  you  think  fit  to  consult, 
let  their  talents  and  tciste  be  ever  so  great,  hear  what  they  say, — allowed ! 
— agreed ! — but  never  give  up  or  alter  a  tittle  merely  on  their  authority, 
nor  unless  it  perfectly  coincides  with  your  own  inward  feelings.  I  can  say 
this  to  my  sorrow  and  to  my  cost.  But  mum  !  The  original  sketches  of 
works  of  genius,  though  ever  so  rude  and  rough,  are  valuable  and  curious 
monuments,  and  well  worth  preserving. 

I  am  truly  glad  you  have  resolution  enough  of  your  own,  and  are 
permitted  by  others  to  stand  your  ground  manfully,  and  sustain  the  siege  of 
visiters  that  would  overwhelm  you  with  their  numbers  and  incessant 
attacks.  I  perfectly  concur  with  your  Doctor  Daddy  in  his  selection  of 
particulars,  so  far  as  he  has  read,  and  with  his  sentiments  in  general  of  the 
work  and  the  plan,  which  (by  what  he  has  already  seen)  he  cannot  but 
have  conceived  an  idea  of.  Tlie  unreasonable  hurry  with  which  I  was 
obliged  to  gallop  over  such  a  book  has  disabled  me  from  making,  or  even 
forming  observations,  other  than  general   ones.      But  by  my  imperfect 

*  The  alloaloDfl  throoghoat  this  letter  are  to  ^  Cecilia,**  then  in  presa. 
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recollection  of  particulars,  and  what  I  felt  at  the  time,  I  think  nothing 
struck  me  more  forcibly  than  the  Foxhall*  scenls  ;  it  is  finely — ^it  is  power- 
fully imagined ;  it  is  a  noble  piece  of  mortality !  the  variety — the  contrast 
of  the  different  characters  quite  new  and  unhackneyed,  and  yet  perfectly  in 
nature;  and  the  dreadful  catastrophe  that  concludes  the  whole  makes  it  a 
masterpiece.  What  a  subject  for  that  astonishing  lad,  Edward,  to  make  a 
finished  drawing,  and  Bartolo:^  a  print  of  I  The  scene  of  Foxhall  illu- 
minated— the  mangled,  bleeding  body  carried  along— the  throng  o£  spec- 
tators crowding  after,  filled  with  various  expressions  of  horror,  wonder, 
eager  curiosity,  and  inquiry;  and  many  other  particulars,  which  the  perusal 
of  the  passage  itself,  and  his  genius,  would  suggest.  I  like  Cecilia  much 
better  than  Albina,  which  I  never  was  fond  of,  though  not  of  much  con- 
sequence. 

I  long  to  see  Mrs.  Thrale's  letter,  which  I  do  most  faithfully  promise  to 
return ;  and  I  do  hereby  summon  you  to  despatch  it  to  me  immediately. 
To  own  to  you  the  real  truth,  it  was  wholly  owing  to  my  impatience  to  get 
at  it  that  I  so  directly  answered  your  last. 

As  to  your  lovely  Greek,  I  most  earnestly  recommend  to  you,  notwith- 
standing your  five  sheets  of  paper,  to  put  her  down  (while  she  is  strong  and 
warm  in  your  memory  and  imagination)  in  a  finished  drawing  in  black  and 
white.  I  don't  mean  this  merely  to  satisfy  curiosity,  but  as  a  wonderful 
academy  figure,  which  may  be  of  powerful  use  to  you  hereafler,  to  design 
from,  in  some  fbture  historical  composition.  Such  opportunities  donH  offer 
every  day ;  perfect  novelty,  united  to  such  uncommon  excellence,  is  a  prize 
indeed;  don't  let  her  slip,  but  like  Lothario, 


.  t> 


**  Seize  the  golden,  gloriooB  opportunity.* 

I  am  in  thorough,  serious  earnest,  and  seriously  for  the  reason  I  have 
given*  Your  loving  Daddy, 

S.  C. 

P.  S.— You  say  the  book  is  to  be  printed  vol.  by  vol.,  as  fast  as  you  can 
get  it  out.  Sure,  I  hope,  you  don't  mean  by  that  that  it  is  to  come  out  in 
single,  separate  volumes  ?  I  can't  bear  the  thoughts  of  it.  All  published 
at  onoe,  or  <*  Chaos  is  come  agaiu  1" 

2d  P.  S. — ^I  have  not  the  conscience  to  demand  long  letters  now  in  return ; 
only  send  Mrs.  Thrale's  and  to  Kit. 


MISS  F.  BURNEY  TO  MR.  CRISP. 

15th  March. 

Year  letter,  my  dear  daddy,  which  I  have  just  received,  has  given  me  so 
much  uneasiness  that  I  may  as  well  answer  it  immediately,  as  I  can  do 
nothing  for  thinking  of  it. 

The  conflict  scene  for  Cecilia,  between  the  mother  and  son,  to  which 
joa  80  warmly  object,  is  the  very  scene  for  which  I  wrote  the  whole  book, 
and  so  entirely  does  my  plan  hang  upon  it,  that  I  must  abide  by  its  re- 
ception in  the  world,  or  put  the  whole  behind  the  fire. 

You  will  believe,  then,  with  the  opinion  I  have  of  your  judgment,  and 
the  anxious  desire  I  have  to  do  nothing  quite  contrary  to  your  approbation, 
if  I  can  now  be  very  easy.    I  would  it  were  in  my  power  to  defer  the  whole 

riblication  to  another  spring,  but  I  am  sure  my  father  would  run  crazy  if 
made  such  a  proposal. 

*  The  old  mode  of  fpelling  VanzhalL 
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Let  me  not,  however,  be  sentenced  without  making  mj  defence,  and  at 
least  explaining  to  you  my  own  meaning  in  the  part  you  censure. 

I  meant  in  Mrs.  Delville  to  draw  a  great,  but  not  a  perfect  character ;  I 
meant,  on  the  contrary,  to  blend  upon  paper,  as  I  have  frequently  seen 
blended  in  life,  noble  and  rare  qualities  with  striking  and  incurable  defects* 
I  meant,  also,  to  show  how  the  greatest  virtues  and  excellences  may  be 
totally  obscured  by  the  indulgence  of  violeni  passions  and  the  ascendancy 
of  favourite  prejudices. 

This  scene  has  yet  been  read  by  no  human  creature  but  yourself  and 
Charlotte,  who  would  not  let  me  rest  till  I  let  her  go  through  the  book. 
Upon  Charlotte^s  opinion  you  will  easily  believe  I  put  no  solid  reliance ; 
but  yet  I  mention  to  you  the  effect  it  had  on  her,  because,  as  you  told  me 
about  dear  Kitty  Cooke,  the  natural  feelings  of  untaught  hearers  ought  never 
to  be  slighted ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  has  told  me  the  same  a  thousand  times. 
Well,  she  prefers  it  to  any  part  of  the  book,  and  cried  over  it  so  vehemently 
that  she  could  eat  no  dinner,  and  had  a  violent  headach  all  day. 

I  would  rather,  however,  have  had  one  good  word  from  you  than  all  the 
tears  of  the  tender,  and  all  the  praises  of  the  civil. 

The  character  of  Mrs.  Delville  struck  you  in  so  favourable  a  light,  that 
Tou  sunk,  as  I  remember  I  privately  noticed  to  myself,  when  you  mentioned 
her,  all  the  passages  to  her  disadvantage  previous  to  this  conflict,  else  it 
would  have  appeared  to  you  less  inconsistent,  for  the  way  is  paved  for  it 
in  several  places.  But,  indeed,  you  read  the  whole  to  cruel  disadvantage ; 
the  bad  writing,  the  haste,  the  rough  copy,  all  were  against  me.  Your 
anger  at  Mrs.  l3elville*s  violence  and  obduracy  are  nothing  but  what  I  meant 
to  excite ;  your  thinking  it  unnatural  is  all  that  disturbs  me. 

Yet,  when  I  look  about  me  in  the  world,  such  strange  inconsistencies  as 
I  see,  such  astonishing  contrariety  of  opinions,  and  so  bigoted  an  adherence 
of  all  marked  characters  to  their  own  way  of  thinking,  I  really  know  not 
how  to  give  up  this  point. 

Another  thing  gives  me  some  comfort — the  part  you  have  selected  to  like 
best,  Fox  hall,  is  what  I  read  to  you  myself,  and  the  whole  of  the  residence 
at  Delville  Castle,  which  I  also  read  to  you,  I  remember  well  you  were 
pleased  with  more  than  with  any  other  part  of  the  book.  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, but  hope  the  bad  copy  and  difficulty  of  reading  did  me  as  much  mis- 
chief as  the  bad  and  unequal  composition. 

But  what  are  you  thinking  of,  my  dear  daddy,  when  you  desire  me  to 
send  you  the  two  last  vols,  immediately  ?  Did  I  not  tell  you  I  am  still 
aotuallv  At  work  upon  the  second  ?  And  as  to  sending  you  again  the  rough 
draH,  it  would  both  be  soliciting  and  establishing  your  disapprobation. 

The  first  volume  seems  to  grow,  by  recollection,  both  on  my  father  and 
Mrs.  Thrale.  It  is  not  to  be  expressed  how  fond  they  are  of  it,  especially 
my  father. 

Ilavo  you  seen  the  verses  in  the  newspaper,  where  they  poked  me  in 
with  all  the  belies  espj-its  ?*  Two  days  ago,  at  Mr.  Pepys's  I  met  them 
almost  all.  Mrs.  Boscawen,  Mrs.  Chapone,  Hannah  More,  Mrs.  Carter, 
Sophy  Streatfield,  Mrs.  Buller,  famous  for  writing  Greek  notes  in  Greek 
books,  Miss  Georgiana  Shipley  (Mrs.  Washingham's  friend),  famous  for 
construing  Horace  aAer  a  year's  studying  Latin,  Mr.  Wraxall,  the  northern 
historian,  General  Paoli,  Dr.  Cadogan,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  &c.  &c  Bat 
the  greatest  pleasure  I  received  was  from  meeting  Mrs.  Garrick  again.  She 
had  almost  forgot  me,  but  was  very  kind,  and  looked  very  well,  very  sweet, 
and  very  elegant.     I  was  also  gratified  by  meeting  with  the  lady  of  the  late 

•  See  p.  274. 
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young  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  was  made  very  celebrated  by  tbe  book  called 
tbe  **  CorrespoDdeots,"  which  was  asserted  to  be  written  by  her  and  tbe 
old  Lord  Lyttelton,  but  proves  to  be  a  very  impertinent  forgery.  She  is 
still  pretty,  though  a  With  passce^  and  very  elegant  and  pleasing  in  her  maa« 
ners.  Mrs*  and  Miss  Ord,  Mr.  Burrows,  and  many  olbers,  were  there  also* 
This  is  but  the  second  large  assembly  I  have  been  to  this  year,  though  I 
have  been  invited  to  a  hundred.  The  other  was  at  Mrs.  Thrale's,  who  first 
invited  a  large  party  about  a  week  ago.  There  I  met  again  the  ikir  Greek« 
the  Hales,  Mr.  Jenkinson,^  Lord  and  Lady  Sandys,  the  Burgoynes,  Mr« 
Seward,  Mr.  Murphy,  Dr.  Delap,  Mrs.  Byron,  and  fifty  more  at  least. 

I  wish,  my  dear  daddy,  i  had  time  to  write  you  some  of  the  fiash  that 
passes  upon  these  occasions ;  but  it  is  totally  impossible. 

Every  body  knows  that  I  am  about  something ;  and  the  moment  I  pot 
my  head  out  of  doors,  I  am  sure  to  be  attacked  and  catechised.  Oh,  that 
I  were  but  as  sure  of  the  success  as  of  the  sale  of  this  book !  but,  indeed,  I 
am  now  more  discomfited  and  alarmed  than  1  have  ever  been  yet. 

Adieu,  my  dear  dadd^.  I  would  I  could  do  better ;  but  to  love  yon  and 
your  most  kind  sincerity  more  truly  is  not  possible.  Never,  tbereforef 
spare  it,  till  you  cease  to  love,  or  cease  to  esteem,  your  ever  aflbctionato 

F.R 

MISS  F.  BURNEY  TO  M8a  PHILLIPa 

Saturday,  March  19, 1782. 

But  that  I  am  myself  in  continual  disgrace  about  writing,  how  should  I 
murmur  to  hear,  so  very,  very  seldom  from  beloved  Susy !  yet,  when  your 
letters  do  come,  to  tell  you  half  the  pleasure  with  which  I  read  them,  would 
almost  tempt  you,  culprit  as  I  am,  to  let  me  see  them  ofleoer.  The  serenity 
of  happiness  you  seem  now  to  enjoy,  my  ever  dearest  giri,  makes  me  ready 
to  cry  over  your  letters  with  fulness  of  content  for  you ;  and  were  it  other- 
wise, how  to  forbear  repining  at  your  absence  I  am  sure  I  should  not  know  ; 
for  I  miss  you  here  so  seriously,  so  cruelly,  so  perpetually,  that  nothing  in 
the  world  short  of  your  established  happiness  could  make  me  any  mental 
amends  for  your  loss.  The  house  seems  so  strange  without  you,  my  room 
so  unoccupied,  and  my  afiairs  and  interests  and  thoughts  so  uncomfortable, 
in  wanting  your  participation. 

I  don*t  well  know  what  sullen  fit  of  selfishness  makes  me  write  all  this  ; 
so,  to  have  done  with  it,  give  to  your  sweet  captain  my  kindest  love,  and 
tell  him,  let  me  murmur  as  I  will  Jby  fits,  1  would  not,  if  1  could,  change 
your  destination,  nor  reverse  the  decree  that  was  given  by  Mr.  Shirley  in 
St.  Martinis  Church  ;  and  repeat  to  him — ^if  you  can — what  I  once  told  him 
myself, — ^that  never,  till  I  knew  him,  did  I  see  the  person  to  whom  I  could 
80  cheerfully  resign  my  first,  longest,  best,  and  dearest  friend.  So  now — 
leCshave  a  dance  I 

I  had  a  very  agreeable  evening  last  Tuesday  at  B(r.  Pepys,  where  I  met 
Mrs.  Garrick,  whom  I  rejoiced  much  to  see.  She  had  all  but  forgot  me  ; 
but  when  I  was  introduced  to  her,  by  her  half  recollecting  and  asking  who 
I  was,  she  was  extremely  kind  and  obliging.  She  looks  very  well,  and  very 
elegant.  She  was  cheerfully  grave,  did  not  speak  much,  but  was  followed 
and  addressed  by  every  body.  I  could  not  help  being  quite  melancholy 
myself  at  sight  of  her,  from  remembrance  of  dear  Mr.  Garrick. 

Do  you  know  they  have  put  me  again  into  the  newspapers,  in  a  copy  of 

•  Since  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
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Teraes  made  upon  literary  ladies,— ^wbeie  are  introduced,  Mrs.  Oarfer, 
Chapone,  Cowley,  Hannali  More,  Mrs.  Greville,  Mrs.  Boecaweo^^Jtfrs. 
Thrale,  Mrs.  Crewe,  Sophy  Streatfield,  and  Mrs.  Montagu.  In  sueh  Bniour* 
aUe  company,  to  repine  at  being  placed,  would,  perhaps,  be  impertinent ; 
so  I  take  it  quietly  en«igh ;  but  I  would  to  Heaven  I  oould  keep  dear  of  the 
whole  1  However,  n^  dear  father  is  so  delighted,  that,  though  he  was  half 
aftaid  of  speaking  to  me  at  all  about  them  at  first,  he  carries  them  con« 
stantly  in  his  podiet,  and  reads  them  to  every  body  I  I  have  a  great  sus- 
pksoB  they  were  written  by  Mr.  Pepys,  as  they  are  just  what  I  have  beard 
him  say  of  all  the  people,  and  as  every  creature  mentioiied  in  them,  but 
Mrs.  Cowley,  Oreville,  and  Crewe,  were  invited  to  be  at  his  house  on  the 
very  day  they  were  printed. 

Yesterday  I  went,  with  Charlotte  and  the  two  Kirwans,  to  a  rehearsal  of 
Kauzzini's  new  opera.  I  was  not  at  all  enchanted,  though  very  well  enter- 
tained. The  music  is  pretty,  and  the  accompaniments  pleasant ;  but  there 
is  such  a  struggle  for  something  uncommon,  imd  such  queer  disappointments 
of  the  ear  in  the  difierent  turns  given  to  the  passages  from  what  it  expects, 
that  it  i^ppears  to  have  far  more  trick  than  genius  in  the  composition ;  and 
every  sons  is  so  very  near  being  comic,  that  the  least  change  in  the  world 
would  make  it  wholly  so. 

Pacchierotti  was  in  better  spirits  than  I  have  seen  him  fbrsome  time,  and 
very  earnest  to  help  Rauzzini,  acting  as  maegtro  for  him,  and  singing  like 
twenty  angeb ;  but  his  songs  are  so  unworthy  of  him,  I  think,  that  I  never 
found  out  by  the  symphonies  whether  they  were  meant  for  him ;  and  I  never 
was  at  an  opera  rehearsal  beforewithout  knowing  the  first  singer's  airs  kmg 
enough  before  be  bqj^  them,  Yet  I  really  expect  this  will  be  the  fiivoaiilB 
opera  for  the  season,  as  there  are  Scoticisms  mi  oddities  in  it  of  all  eortS|to 
catch  popularity.    Pacchierotti  came  and  spcke  and  said|«-> 

"  I  have  not  seen  you  for  a  great  age,  Miss  Bumi.'* 

"  No,"  quoth  I,  "  you  never  come." 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  he,  '*  never  you  are  at  home,  and  then 
you  say  never  I  come." 

For  I  have  been  denied  to  him,  perforce,  repeatedly. 

*^  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  am  obliged  to  be  a  great  deal  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  but 
if  you  will  fix  a  time,  I  will  be  sure  to  be  in  the  way." 

"  Ah  I"  said  he,  "  always  you  are  to  Mrs.  Thrale !  Well,  I  only  say, 
Heaven  forgive  her  1" 

However  he  could  not  fix  a  positive  time ;  but  next  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
or  Friday,  he  will  come,  and  the  Kirwans  are  to  come  and  watch  for  him 
till  he  does.  They  arc  sweet  girls,  but  this  is  a  most  inconvenient  arrange- 
ment for  me  at  present. 

Adieu,  my  Susy, — write  very  soon.* 

F.  B. 

*  The  following  are  the  lincB  alluded  to  in  thii  letter  ;  they  appeared  in  the  ■■  Morning 
Herald**  fbr  March  12, 17S9.  Some  jeart  afterwards,  Sir  W.  W.  Pepya  denied  faavinf 
written  theae  lines ;  and  in  the  year  1823,  a  MS.  copy  of  them  was  foond  among  Dr. 
B«Nne^*s  papers,  with  so  manv  erasares,  interlineations,  and  chaii|g[eS|  as  to  give  the  most 
dlisct  mternal  evidence  that  they  were  the  doctor's  own  composition. 

"  ADVICE  TO  THE  HERALD. 

^  ■*  HcKALD,  wherefore  thus  proclaim 

Nought  of  woman  but  the  9kam§  7 
Quit,  oh,  quit,  at  least  awhfle, 
Perdita*s  too  luscious  smUe ; 
WantoQ  Worslev,  stUted  Daly, 
Heroines  of  each  Uackgoard  alley ; 
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FROM  mu  CRISP  TO  MISS  F.  BURNET, 
s 

Cbesington,  Friday,  April  5, 1783. 

«  «  •  •    ^  •  • 

In  works  of  genius,  fancy,  imagination,  Hia  nidi  the  long,  learned 
argumentations  of  critics,  pro  and  am,  that  come  with  the  compass  and  line 
in  their  hands,  to  measure  right  and  wrong,  that  will  decide ;  no,  'tis  the 
genuine,  unbiassed,  uninfluenced,  inward  feelings  of  mankind  that  are  the 
true,  infallible  test,  ultimately,  of  sterling  merit.  In  vain  comes  Voltaire, 
with  all  the  powers  of  wit,  satire,  learning,  and  art  to  knock  down  Shak- 
speare,  and  turn  him  into  ridicule ;  when  he  has  finished  his  harangue, 
Shakspeare  stands  just  where  he  did — ^like  a  rock  in  the  sea ;  and  the  uni- 
versal voice  of  high  and  low,  from  their  own  impressions,  without  attempt* 
ing  to  answer  him  in  his  own  way,  give  him  the  lie,  and  send  him  about 
his  business. 

And  now,  Fanny,  afler  this  severe  lecturing,  I  shall  give  a  sweetener  to 
make  It  up  with  you  ;  al\er  assuring  you  it  comes  from  the  same  sincerity 
that  dictated  what  I  have  said  already ;  and  I  shall  do  it  in  the  very  words 
I  made  use  of  to  Daddy  Burney  on  Tuesday  morning  last — that  I  would 
ensure  the  rapid  and  universal  success  of  this  work  for  half-a-crown ;  that 
nothing  like  it  had  appeared  since  Fielding  and  Smollett ;  and  that  you  bid 
fair  for  becoming  the  first  writer  of  the  age  in  compositions  of  this  kind. 

I  have  nothing  farther  to  add,  but  this  piece  of  advice— not  to  let  success 
intoxicate  you,  and  influence  you  to  remit  your  ardour  and  industry  to  be 
perfect.  There  have  been  more  instances  than  one,  where  writers  have 
wrote  themselves  down,  by  slovenliness,  laziness,  and  presuming  too  much 
on  public  favour  for  what  is  past. 

Your  loving  daddy, 

s.  a 

Better  tore  record  in  story 

Such  as  shine  their  sex's  glory  ! 

Hendd !  haste,  with  me  proclaim 

Those  of  literary  fame ! 

Hannah  More's  pathetic  pen, 

Fainting  high  th*  impassioneid  scene ; 

Carter's  piety  and  learning, 

Little  Barney's  quick  discerning  ; 

Cowley's  neatly  pointed  wit. 

Healing  those  her  satires  hit ; 

Smiling  Streatficld's  iv'ry  neck. 

Nose,  and  notions — a  la  Greeque  ! 

Let  Chapone  retain  a  place. 

And  the  mother  of  her  Grace, 

Each  art  of  conversation  knowing. 

High-bred  elegant  Boscawen, 

Thrale,  in  whose  expressive  eyes 

Sits  a  soul  above  disguise, 

Skill'd  with  wit  and  sense  t'  impart 

Feelings  of  a  generous  heart 

Lucan,  Leveson,  Greville,  Crewe ; 

Fertile-minded  Montague, 

Who  makes  each  rising  art  her  care, 

*  And  brings  her  knowledge  from  afar  1' 

Whilst  her  tuneful  tongue  defends 

Authors  dead,  and  absent  friends ;  * 

Bright  in  genius,  pure  in  fkroe : — 

Herald,  hute,  and  these  proclaim  !** 
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MISS  F.  BURNEY  TO  MR.  CRISP.  . 

April  6»t788. 

Heartily  do  I  tbank  you,  my  ever  dear  daddy,  for  your  kind  and 
honourable  dealing  wi^i  me.9.^  A  lecturing  do  you  call  thbl  Belien)  me, 
I  am,  as  yet^  so  far  from  being  **  intoxicated  with  suooaaa,'*  that  I  read  it 
with  gratitude  and  wonder ;  for  I  expected  much  more  aeverity,  and  when 
I  received  your  letters,  I  was  almost  sick  with  painful  progooaties  of  your 
disapprobation.  I  shall  do  the  utmost  in  my  power  to  profit  from  your 
criticums,  but  I  can  speak  to  no  particulars  till  I  come  to  the  places 
themselves. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  great  point  of  Cecilia's  fortune,  I  have 
much  to  urge  in  my  own  defence,  only  now  I  can  spare  no  time,  and  I  must 
fSrankly  confess  I  shall  think  I  have  rather  written  a  farce  than  a  serious 
history,  if  the  whole  is  to  end,  like  the  hack  Italian  operas,  with  a  jolly 
chorus  that  makes  all  parties  good  and  all  parties  happy  I  The  paofrfe  I 
have  ever  met  with  who  have  been  fond  of  blood  and  family,  have  all  aoonted 
Ijifife  when  put  in  any  competition  with  it.  How  then  should  these  proud 
Delvilles  think  a  new-created  peerage  any  equivalent  for  calling  their  sons' 
sons,  for  future  generations,  by  the  name  of  Beverley!  Besides,  I  think 
the  book,  in  its  present  conclusion,  somewhat  original,  (or  the  hero  and 
heroine  are  neither  plunged  in  the  depths  of  misery,  nor  exalted  to  vvhtmam 
happiness.  Is  not  such  a  middle  state  more  natural,  more  according  to  real 
liiift,  and  less  resembling  every  other  book  of  fiction  1 

Besides,  my  own  end  will  be  lost  if  I  change  the  conclusion,  which  was 
chiefly  to  point  out  the  absurdity  and  short-sightedness  of  those  name^com* 
pdUng  wills,  which  make  it  always  presumed  a  woman  marries  an  inferior, 
since  he,  not  she,  is  to  leave  his  own  family  in  order  to  be  incorporated 
into  hers. 

You  find,  my  dear  daddy,  I  am  prepared  to  fight  a  good  battle  here ;  but 
I  have  thought  the  matter  much  over,  and  if  I  am  made  to  give  up  this 
point,  my  whole  plan  is  rendered  abortive,  and  the  last  page  of  any  novel 
m  Mr.  Noble's  circulating  library  may  serve  for  the  last  page  of  mine,  since 
a  marriage,  a  reconciliation,  and  some  sudden  expedient  for  great  riches, 
concludes  them  all  alike.  In  every  thing  else  you  have  point^  out  I  shall 
either  wholly  change  or  greatly  alter.  And  I  will  be  very  diligent  to  im- 
prQve  and  mend  the  whole.  Pray,  if  any  thing  more  occurs  to  you,  write 
It,  and  believe  me  with  the  truest  gratitude  and  afiection  your. 

F.B. 

MRa  THRALE  TO  MISS  BURNEY. 

Streatham,  April  34, 1782. 

1  thought  to  have  seen  my  dear  Fanny  in  London  to-day,  instead  of  her 
father  here,  for  I  was  engaged  to  meet  my  fellow-executors  at  Robson's 
upon  business ;  but  'tis  all  put  off  till  to-morrow,  and  so  Mr.  Johnson  and 
Crutchley  came  home  with  me  then. 

How  does  dear  Cecilia  do  at  Delville  Castle?  and  how  does  my  poor 
Henrietta  get  letters  to  kiss  from  him  who  seems  wholly  engaged  to  her 
best  friend  and  most  dangerous  rival  t  What  becomes  of  Lady  Honoria 
without  scandal  and  flirtation  ?  and  when  does  Mr.  Monckton  bury  peevish 
Lady  Margaret  and  fill  us  with  fresh  confusion  T 

Oh  !  write  away,  sweet  Burney  1  I  wish  I  could  help  you  in  the  manual 
part.  1  think  I  could  submit  to  be  printer's  devil,  to  get  a  sight  of  the  next 
volume,  verily. 
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My  last  word  pats  roe  in  mind  of  David  Barclay.  He  has  sent  me  the 
<<  Apology  for  the  Quakers,"  and  thinks  to  convert  me,  I  believe,  i  have 
o(\en  beaA  solicited  to  change  my  religion  by  Papists.  Why  do  all  the 
people  think  me  (bolisher  than  I  am  ? 

So  Sir  Philip^s  bill*  is  past,  and  I  am  so  §lad  !  Why  your  father  says 
that  there  would  have  been  a  rebellion  if  his  bill  had  not  past.  A  rebellion ! 
and  all  about  our  dear  innocent  sweet  Sir  Philip ;  who,  while  his  homanity 
is  such  that  he  would  scruple  no  fatigue  to  save  the  life  of  a  lamb, 
would  have  drenched  the  nation  in  blood  without  ever  foreseeing,  or  ever 
repenting,  the  consequences  !  What  a  world  do  we  live  in  !  and  how  such 
things  justly  operate  to  make  Johnson  and  you,  and  all  observers  of  life, 
despise  us  readers  of  the  Punic  War^  in  which,  perhaps,  the  agents  we 
learn  the  names  of  in  Latin,  French,  and  English,  lifere  people  not  a  whit 
more  respectable  than  Sir  Harbord  Harbord  and  Sir  Philip  Jennings  Gierke. 

Miss  Sharp  will  marry  the  old  schoolmaster  too !  Did  you  ever  talk  to 
Bareiti,  or  hear  him  talk,  of  the  Tromba  Marino  man,  that  the  girl  in 
Venice  would  absolutely  marry  for  the  comfort  of  combing  his  beard ! 

Adieu,  my  love,  I  only  disturb  the  Doctor  and  my  Tit,  and  they 
plague  me. 

Adieu,  and  love  your 

H.L.T. 

MRS.  THRALE  TO  MISS  F.  BURNEY. 

Thoraday,  A|vil  25, 1783. 

Upon  my  honour  then,  my  dear,  I  have  not  said  half  of  what  my  heart 
is  full.  The  Delvilles,  since  I  wrote  last,  efiace  every  thing  else.  When 
I  read  the  lady's  character  in  my  own  dressing-room,  1  catch  myself  look- 
ing at  my  picture  every  moment;  yours  is  so  like  her  in  many  things. 
Hobeon  and  Simkins  are  Borough  men,  and  I  am  confident  they  were  both 
canvassed  last  year ;  they  are  not  representations  of  life,  they  are  the  life 
itself.  Even  Mr.  Briggs,  caricaio  as  he  certainly  is,  won  all  my  esteem 
by  his  scene  with  Don  PufiendorflT,  whose  misty  magnitude  was  never  shown 
so  despicably  dropsical  before.  1  was  happy  to  see  Briggs  have  the  better 
of  him. 

But  poor  Henrietta  I  some  harm  will  come  to  her,  I  see,  and  break  my 
heart,  for  she  has  won  it  strangely ;  her  innocent  love  of  a  character  supe- 
rior in  rank  and  fortune  to  herself,  shows  her  taste  and  proves  her  merit ; 

while  the  delicacy  of  her  mind,  the  diffidence  arising  from 1  am  just 

ready  to  order  the  coach,  in  short,  and  fetch  her  away  to  Streatharo,  from 
that  most  inimitably  painted  nciother,  whom  Queeny  does  so  detest.  But 
she  has  seized  Lady  Honoria  for  her  favourite,  and  her  saying  bow  Cecilia's 
fortune  should  patch  up  the  old  fortifications  there  about  West  Wood  en- 
chanted us  both. 

Ob,  lovely  Bumey  !  ma  che  ialerUo  mail  I  will  trust  myself  so  further 
CO  a  suliject  that  makes  me  wild. 

And  so  your  father  don't  come  to-day ;  and  so  I  noust  send  Daniel  back 
with  your  sweet  manuscript  in  the  morning.  Very  well,  he  shall  take  tlie 
greatest  care  of  it.  I  had  never  one  in  my  possession  that  I  valued  half  so 
much  before.     Seward  only  have  I  said  any  thing  about  it  to. 

Do  you  believe  that  I  am  steadily  set  to  read «« Marmoater  all  over  again, 
to  see  whether,  in  variety  of  character,  comprehension  of  genius,  and  ele* 
ganee  of  touch,  he  at  all  equals  this  third  volume  of  my  Buroey's  ? 

•  Probmbly  the  bill  aUiided  to  in  the  remarkable  oooyersatioa  between  Sir  Philip  Clerka 
snd  I>r.  Johnson,  reported  at  pp.  95,  6. 

Toi^  I.  24 
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Here  comes  your  father.  What  can  make  him  so  late  t  Adieu,  ever 
more  and  more  your  admirer !     Can  1  be  more  your  friend  ? 

«.L.T. 

MRS.  THRALE  TO  MISS  F.  BURNEY. 

Toeeday  Night 

My  eyes  red  with  reading  and  crying,  I  stop  every  moment  to  kiss  the 
book  and  to  wish  it  was  my  Burney  I  'Tis  the  sweetest  book,  the  most 
interesting,  the  most  engaging.  Oh  !  it  beats  every  other  book,  even  your 
own  other  vols.,  for  "  Evelina"  was  a  baby  to  it. 

Dear  charming  creature  I  do  I  stop  every  six  pages  to  exclaim  ;  and  my 
Tit  is  no  less  deligh^  than  I ;  she  is  run  out  of  the  room  for  a  moment. 
But  young  Delville  «  come  and  Queeny  returned,  so  I  leave  the  pen  and 
seize  the  MSS. 

Such  a  novel !  Indeed,  I  am  seriously  and  sensibly  touched  by  it,  and 
am  proud  of  her  friendship  who  so  knows  the  human  heart.  May  mine 
long  bear  the  inspection  of  so  penetrating,  so  discriminating  an  eye ! 

This  letter  is  written  by  scraps  and  patches,  but  every  scrap  is  admira- 
tion, and  every  patch  thanks  you  for  the  pleasure  I  have  received.  I  will 
say  no  more ;  I  cannot  say  half  I  think  with  regard  to  praise. 

I  am  sorry  Pacchierotti  does  not  come  on  Thursday,  for  on  Thursday 
se'nnight  I  am  engaged.  In  your  book  his  praises  will  be  recorded,  and  by 
it  they  will  be  difiused. 

The  Belfields  are  my  joy,  my  delight.  Poor  Henrietta !  how  I  adore  her ! 
How  easily  was  her  sweet  heart  engaged  by  that  noble  friend !  But  I  have 
not  finished  my  book  yet ;  'tis  late  now,  and  I  pant  for  morning.  Nothing 
•but  hoarseness  made  me  leave  off  at  all. 

My  most  ingenious,  my  most  admirable  friend,  adieu  I  if  I  had  more 
virtue  than  <*  Cecilia,"!  should  half  fear  the  censures  of  such  an  insight  into 
the  deepest  recesses  of  the  mind.  Since  1  have  read  this  volume,  I  have 
seriously  thanked  Heaven  that  all  the  litter  of  mine  was  in  sight ;  none 
hoarded  in  holes,  nor  hastily  stuffed  into  closets.  You  have  long  known 
the  worst  of  your  admiring 

H.  L.  T. 

MISS  F.  BURNEY  TO  MR.  CRISP. 

May,  1782. 

Who  in  the  world  has  a  daddy  so  kind  as  mine?  I  cannot,  indeed,  say 
half  how  grateful  I  am  for  your  solicitude  for  me.  All  you  say  about  the 
annuity  and  the  money  appears  to  me  unanswerably  right. 

If  I  had  made  a  request  to  you  for  the  sum  total  of  my  wishes  upon  your 
reading  this  trash,  it  would  have  been  precisely  what  you  have  promised 
voluntarily  at  the  end  of  your  letter, — to  let  me  have  your  real  opinion,  yet 
not  insist,  if  that  opinion  is  condemnation,  upon  my  forbearing  to  try  that 
of  the  public:  which  I  now  must  do,  and  which  my  former  success  makes 
me  hope  obtainable.  But  though  I  can  now  do  little  in  consequence  of  your 
objections,  I  may  in  future  profit  from  remembering  them. 

With  regard  to  the  second  volume,  every  body  has  seemed  to  prefer  it  to 
the  first,  except  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  was  so  fond  of  the  ton  parties  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  of  Miss  Larolles,  Mr.  Meadows,  and  the  Captain,  that  she 
lamented  not  having  more  of  them.  Mr.  Gosport,  too,  she  is  so  fond  of, 
that  she  declares  if  I  donH  provide  for  him,  «  she  will  have  him  herself.** 
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Mrs.  Belfiddy  however,  has  quite  enchanted  her, — the  knows,  she  says,  so 
many  lika  her  in  the  Borough. 

Etty  iMlch  prefers  the  second  Tolume,  because  there  is  so  much  more 
incident ;  Mrs.  Thrale  is  more  partial  to  character. 

My  father's  present  favourite  is  the  old  crazy  moralist,  Albany.  He  is 
quite  delighted  with  him ;  and  no  one  else  has  taken  any  notice  of  him. 
Next  to  him  he  is  fondest  of  Bel  field.  The  tradesman  manque^  he  says,  is 
new,  and  may  not  be  uninstruclive,  and  he  is  much  pleased  with  his  various 
struggles,  and  the  agrimens  of  his  talents,  and  the  spirit,  yet  failure,  of  his 
various  flights  and  eiperiments. 

F.B. 

JOURNAL  RESUMED.        **• 

June,  1782. — At  length,  my  ever  dearest  Susan,  my  long-neglected  jour- 
nal and  long*promised  renewal  behold  at  your  feet — for  thither  shall  1  speed 
them  with  all  the  expedition  in  my  power. 

So  much  has  passed  since  I  lost  you — for  I  cannot  use  any  other  word — 
that  I  hardly  know  what  first  to  record ;  but  1  think  'tis  best  to  begin  with 
what  is  uppermost  in  my  mind,  Mr.  Burke. 

Among  the  many  I  have  been  obliged  to  shirk  this  year,  for  the  sake  of 
living  almost  solely  with  *'  Cecilia,"  none  have  had  less  patience  with  my 
retirem^it  than  Miss  Palmer,  who,  bitterly  believing  I  intended  never  to  visit 
her  again,  has  forebore  sending  me  any  invitations :  but,  about  three  weeks 
ago,  my  father  had  a  note  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  ask  him  to  dine  at 
Richmond,  and  meet  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph :  and,  therefore,  to  make  my 
peace,  I  scribbled  a  note  to  Miss  Palmer  to  this  purpose, — 

^  Afler  the  many  kind  invitations  I  have  been  obliged  to  refuse,  will  you, 
my  dear  Miss  Palmer,  should  I  ofler  to  accompany  my  father  to  morrow, 
bid  me  remember  the  old  proverb, — 

*  Those  who  will  not  when  they  may. 
When  they  will,  they  ihmll  have  nay  V 

F.  B." 

This  was  graciously  received;  and  the  next  morning  Sir  Joshua  and 
Miss  Pdlmer  called  for  my  father  and  me,  accompanied  by  my  Iiord, 
Corke.  We  had  a  mighty  pleasant  ride.  Miss  Palmer  and  I  made  up 
though  she  scolded  most  violently  about  my  long  absence,  and  attacked  me 
about  the  book  without  mercy.  The  book,  in  short,  to  my  great  constema- 
nation,  I  find  is  talked  of  and  expected  all  the  town  over.  My  dear  father 
himself,  I  do  verily  believe,  mentions  it  to  every  body  ;  he  is  fond  of  it  to  en- 
thusiasm, and  does  not  foresee  the  danger  of  raising  such  general  expecta- 
tioo,  which  fills  me  with  the  horrors  every  time  I  am  tormented  with  the 
thought. 

Sir  Joshua^s  house  is  delightfully  situated,  almost  at  the  top  of  Rich- 
mond QUI.  We  walked  till  near  dinner-time  upon  the  terrace,  and  there 
met  Mr.  Richard  Burke,  the  brother  of  the  orator.  Miss  Palmer,  stopping 
him,  said, — 

**  Are  you  coming  to  dine  with  us  ?'' 

**  No,"  he  answered ;  "  I  shall  dine  at  the  Star  and  Garter.** 

•*  How  did  you  come — with  Mrs.  Burke,  or  alone  t" 

"  Alone.** 

**  What,  on  horseback  1** 

•*  Ay,  sure  !**  cried  he,  laughing ;  "  up  and  ride!    Now's  the  time." 


-* 
».*.- 
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And  he  nwde  a  fine  flourish  with  his  hand  and  pasted  ua.  He  is  just 
made  under-secretary  at  the  Treasury.  He  is  a  tall  and  handsome  man, 
and  seems  to  have  much  dry  drollery ;  hut  we  saw  no  more  of  him. 

After  our  return  to  the  house,  and  while  Sir  Joshua  and  I  weie  tJie-Mite^ 
Lord  Corke  and  my  father  heing  still  walking,  and  Miss  Palmer  haTing,  I 
suppose,  some  orders  to  give  about  the  dinner,  the  "  Eni^  of  Plyi^rtoa" 
was  desiring  my  opinion  of  the  prospect  from  his  window,  and  comparing 
it  with  Mr.  Burke's,  as  he  had  told  me  after  I  had  spoken  it,— when  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Geoigiana  Shipley,  were  an- 
nounced. Sir  Joshua,  to  divert  himself,  in  introducing  me  to  the  hishqs  said 
**  Miss  Bumey,  my  lord  ;  otherwise,  *  Evelina.' " 

The  bishop  is  a  w^-looking  man,  and  seemed  grave,  quiet,  and  sensible. 
I  have  heard  much  mote  of  him ;  but  nothing  more  appeared.  Miss  Georgi- 
ana,  however,  was  showy  enough  for  two*  She  is  a  very  tall,  and  rather 
handsome  girl ;  but  the  expression  of  her  face  is,  to  me,  disagreeable.  She 
has  almost  a  constant  smile,  not  of  soteess,  nor  of  insipidity,  but  of  sdf- 
sufliciency  and  internal  satisfaction.  She  is  very  much  accomplislied,  and 
her  fiune  for  painting  and  for  scholarship  I  know  you  are  well  aoqaainted 
with.  I  believe  her  to  have  very  good  parts  and  much  quickness ;  but  she 
is  so  full  of  herself,  so  earnest  to  obtain  notice,  and  so  happy  in  her  confi- 
dence of  deserving  it,  that  I  have  been  not  less  charmed  with  any  young 
lady  I  have  seen  for  many  a  day.  I  have  mei  with  her  before,  at  Mrs. 
Peuys's,  but  never  before  was  introduced  to  her. 

Miss  P^mer  soon  joined  us ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  entered  more  com- 
pany« — ^three  gentlemen  and  one  lady ;  but  there  was  no  more  ceremony 
used  of  introductions.  The  lady,  I  concluded,  was  Mn.  Buri»,  w&  of  ike 
Mr.  Burke,  and  was  not  mbtaken.  One  of  the  gentlemen  I  recollected  to 
be  young  Burke,  her  son,  whom  I  once  met  at  Sir  Joshua's  in  town,  and 
another  of  them  I  knew  for  Mr.  Gibbon :  but  the  third  I  had  never  seen 
before.  I  had  been  told  that  tJie  Burke  was  not  expected ;  yet  I  could  con- 
clude this  gentleman  to  be  no  other ;  he  had  just  the  air,  the  manner,  the 
appearance,  I  had  prepared  myself  to  look  for  in  him,  and  there  was  an 
evident,  a  striking  superiority  in  his  demeanour,  his  eye,  his  motions,  that 
announced  him  no  common  man. 

I  could  not  get  at  Miss  Palmer  to  satisfy  my  doubts,  and  we  were  soon 
called  down  stairs  to  dinner.  Sir  Joshua  and  the  unknown  stopped  to  speak 
with  one  another  upon  the  stairs ;  and,  when  they  followed  us,  Sir  Joshua, 
in  taking  his  place  at  the  table,  asked  me  to  sit  next  to  him  ;  I  willingly 
complied.  "  And  then,"  he  added,  "  Mr.  Burke  shall  sit  on  the  other  side 
of  you." 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed  !"  cried  Miss  Georgiana,  who  also  had  placed  herself 
next  Sir  Joshua  ;  *'  I  wonH  consent  to  that ;  Mr.  Burke  must  sit  next  me; 
I  wonU  agree  to  part  with  him.  Pray,  come  and  sit  down  quiet,  Mr. 
Burke." 

Mr.  Burke, — for  him  it  was, — smiled  and  obeyed, 

'*  I  only  meant,"  said  Sir  Joshua,  ^*  to  have  made  my  peace  with  Mr. 
Burke,  by  giving  him  that  place,  because  he  has  been  scolding  me  for  not 
introducing  him  to  Miss  Bumey.  However,  I  must  do  it  now ;— -Mr. 
Burke  I — Miss  Bumey  !" 

We  both  half  rose,  and  Mr.  Burke  said, — 

"  I  have  been  complaining  to  Sir  Joshua  that  he  left  me  wholly  to  my 
own  sagacity ;  however,  it  did  not  here  deceive  me." 

**  Oh  dear,  then,"  said  Miss  Georgiana,  looking  a  little  eonstertiaied^ 
"  perhaps  you  won't  thank  me  for  callmg  jrou  to  this  place  1" 
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Nothing  was  said,  and  so  we  all  began  dinner, — ^young  Burke  making 
himself  my  next  neighbour. 

Captain  Phillips  knows  Mr.  Burke.  Has  he  or  has  he  not  told  you  how 
delightful  a  creature  he  is  ?  If  he  has  not,  pray,  in  my  name,  abuse  him 
without  mercy ;  if  he  has,  pray  ask  if  he  will  subscribe  to  my  account  of 
him,  which  herewith  shall  follow. 

He  is  tall,  hb  figure  is  noble,  his  air  commanding,  his  address  graceful : 
his  voice  is  clear,  penetrating,  sonorous,  and  powerful ;  his  language  is 
copious,  various,  and  eloquent ;  his  manners  are  attractive,  his  conversation 
is  delightful. 

What  says  Captain  Phillips  ?  Have  I  chanced  to  see  him  in  his  happiest 
hour  7  or  is  he  all  this  in  common  t  Since  we  lost  Garrick  I  have  seen 
nobody  so  enchanting. 

I  can  give  you,  however,  very  little  of  what  was  said,  for  the  conversa- 
tion was  not  suivie^  Mr.  Burke  darting  from  subject  to  subject  with  as 
much  rapidity  as  entertainment  Neither  is  the  charm  of  his  discourse 
more  in  the  matter  than  the  manner;  all,  therefore,  that  is  related ^(t^ti  him 
loses  half  its  efl^t  in  not  being  related  by  him.  Such  little  sketches  as  I 
can  recollect  take  however. 

From  the  window  of  the  dining-parlour.  Sir  Joshua  directed  us  to  look  at 
a  pretty  white  house  which  belonged  to  Lady  Di.  Beauclerk. 

**  I  am  extremely  glad,'^  said  Mr.  Burke,  "  to  see  her  at  last  so  well 
housed;  poor  woman !  the  bowl  has  long  rolled  in  misery;  I  rejoice  that  it 
has  now  found  its  balance.  I  never,  myself,  so  much  enjoyed  the  sight  of 
happiness  in  another,  as  in  that  woman  when  I  first  saw  her  afler  the  death 
of  her  husbands.  It  was  really  enlivening  to  behold  her  placed  in  that 
sweet  house,  released  from  all  her  cares,  a  thousand  pounds  a-year  at  her 
own,  disposal,  and  her  husband  was  dead !  Oh,  it  was  pleasant,  it  was 
delightful  to  see  her  enjoyment  of  her  situation !" 

**But,  without  considering  the  circumstances'^  said  Mr.  Gibbon,  'Uhis 
may  appear  very  strange,  though,  when  they  are  fairly  stated,  it  is  perfectly 
rational  and  unavoidable." 

**  Very  true,"  said  Mr.  Burke,  "  if  the  circumstances  are  not  considered. 
Lady  Di.  may  seem  highly  reprehensible." 

fife  then,  addressing  himself  particularly  to  me,  as  the  person  least  likely 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Mr.  Beauclerk,  drew  it  himself  in 
strong  and  marked  expressions,  describing  the  misery  he  gave  his  wife,  his 
singular  ill-treatment  of  her,  and  the  necessary  relief  the  death  of  such  a 
man  must  give. 

He  then  reminded  Sir  Joshua  of  a  day  in  which  they  had  dined  at  Mr. 
Beauclerk's,  soon  afler  his  marriage  with  Lord  Bolingbroke's  divorced  wife, 
in  company  with  Groldsmith,  and  told  a  new  story  of  poor  Goldsmith's  eter- 
nal blundering. 

FROM  THE  RIGHT  HON.  EDMUND  BURKE  TO  MISS  F.  BURNEY. 

Madam, 

1  should  leel  exceedingly  to  blame  if  I  could  refuse  to  myself  the  natural 
satisfiiction,  and  to  you  the  just  but  poor  return,  of  my  best  thanks  for  the 
very  great  instruction  and  entertainment  I  have  received  from  the  new  pre- 
sent you  have  bestowed  on  the  public.  There  are  few — I  believe  I  may  say 
fiuriy  there  are  none  at  all — that  will  not  find  themselves  better  informed 
concerning  human  nature,  and  their  stock  of  observation  enriched,  by  read- 
ing your  **  Cecilia."    They  certainly  will,  let  their  experience  in  life  and 
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manners  be  what  it  may.  The  anN^;anoe  of  age  must  aubimt  to  be  taught 
by  youth.  You  have  crowded  into  a  (ew  small  volumes  an  incredible  variety 
oTcharacters ;  most  of  them  well  planned,  well  supported  and  well  contrasted 
with  each  other.  If  there  be  any  fault  in  this  respect,  it  is  one  in  which 
you  are  in  no  great  danger  of  being  imitated.  Justly  as  your  cbamcters 
are  drawn»  perhaps  they  are  too  numerous.  But  I  beg  pardon ;  I  fear  it 
is  quite  in  vain  to  preach  economy  to  those  who  are  come  young  to  excessive 
and  sudden  opulence. 

I  might  trespass  on  your  delicacy  if  I  should  fill  my-  l^ter  to  you  with 
what  I  fill  my  conversation  to  others.  I  should  be  troublesome  to  you  alone 
if  I  should  tell  you  all  I  feel  and  think  on  the  natural  vein  of  humour,  the 
tender  pathetic,  the  comprehensive  and  noble  moral,  and  the  sagacious  obaer* 
vation,  that  appear  quite  throughout  that  extraordinary  performance. 

In  an  age  distinguished  by  producing  extraordinary  women,  I  hardly  dare 
to  tell  you  where  my  opinion  would  place  you  amongst  them.  I  respect 
your  modesty,  that  will  not  endure  the  commendations  which  jrour  merit 
forces  from  every  body. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  gratitude,  respect,  and  eateero, 
madam,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

Edm.  BmuuB. 

Whitehall,  July  99, 1789. 

My  best  compliments  and  congratulations  to  Dr.  Bumey  oo  the  great 
honour  acquired  to  his  femily. 

JOURNAL  REBUBfED. 

Chssxhoton,  MoifDAT,  AuovsT  12th. — ^I  set  out  for  this  ever  dear  olace, 
accompanied  by  Edward,  who  was  sent  for  lo  paint  Mr.  Crisp  for  m^  nther. 
I  am  sure  you  will  rejoice  in  this.  I  was  a  little  dumpish  m  the  jourhey, 
for  I  seemed  leaving  my  Susan  again.  However,  I  read  a  *'  Rambler"  or 
two,  and  *'  compost  the  harmony  of  my  temper,"  as  well  as  I  could,  for 
the  sake  of  Edward,  who  was  not  only  faultless  of  this,  but  who  is,  I 
almost  think,  faultless  of  all  things.  I  have  thought  him  more  amiable  and 
deserving  than  ever,  since  this  last  sojourn  under  the  same  roof  with  him ; 
and,  as  it  happened,  I  have  owed  to  him  almost  all  the  comfort  I  have  this 
time  met  with  here. 

We  came  in  a  chaise,  which  was  well  loaded  with  canvasses,  pencils,  and 
painting  materials  ;  for  Mr.  Cri^p  was  to  be  three  times  painted,  and  Mrs. 
Gast  once.  My  sweet  father  came  down  Gascoign  Lane  to  meet  us,  in 
very  good  spirits  and  very  good  health.  Next  came  dear  Daddy  Crisp, 
looking  vastly  well,  and,  as  usual,  high  in  glee  and  kindness  at  the  meeting. 
Then  the  affectionate  Kitty,  the  good  Mrs.  Hamilton,  the  gentle  Miss  Young, 
and  the  enthusiastic  Mrs.  Gast. 

The  instant  dinner  was  over,  to  my  utter  surprise  and  consternation,  I 
was  called  into  the  room  appropriated  for  Edward  and  his  pictures,  and  in- 
formed I  was  to  sit  to  him  for  Mr.  Crisp  I  Remonstrances  were  unavailing 
and  declarations  of  aversion  to  the  design  were  only  ridiculed ;  both  dad- 
dies interfered,  and  when  I  ran  off,  brought  me  back  between  them,  and 
compelled  my  obedience ; — and  from  that  time  to  this  nothing  has  gone  for^ 
ward  but  picture-sitting. 

Now  to  the  present  state  of  things  and  people. 

My  father  is  all  himself— gay,  facile,  and  sweet.  He  comes  to  all  meals, 
writes  without  toiling,  and  gives  us  more  of  his  society  than  he  haa  done 
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many  years.  His  third  volume  he  is  not  tied  down  to  produce  at  any 
stat^  time,  and  he  has  most  wisely  resotvsd  not  to  make  any  promises  to 
the  public  about  it,  nor  to  take  in  any  subscriptions,  but  to  keep  free  from 
all  engagement. 

A  serious  piece  of  intelligence  has  given,  does  give,  and  long  must  give 
me  the  utmost  concern  and  sorrow.  My  dear  Mrs.  Thrale,  the  friend, 
though  not  the  most  dear  friend  of  my  heart,  is  going  abroad  for  three  years 
certain.  This  scheme  has  been  some  time  in  a  sort  of  distant  agitation,  but 
it  is  now  brought  to  a  resolution.  Much  private  business  belongs  to  it  relative 
to  her  detestable  lawsuit ;  but  much  private  inclination  is  also  joined  with  il 
relative  to  her  long  wishing  to  see  Italy.  I  have  determined,  tiierefore,  to 
do  all  in  my  power  to  bear  this  blow  steadily ;  and  the  remembrance  how 
very  much  I  sufiered  when  such  an  one  was  formerly  thou^t  o^^  makes  me 
suppress  all  my  regret,  and  drive  the  subject  from  my  mind  by  every  method 
in  my  power,  that  I  may  save  myself  from  again  experiencing  such  unavail- 
ing concern.  The  thought,  indeed,  that  she  wishes  to  go,  would  reconcile 
ine  to  a  yet  longer  absence,  by  making  me  feel  that  my  own  sorrow  is 
merely  selfish. 

Streatbam, — my  other  home,  and  the  place  where  I  have  long  thought 
my  residence  dependent  only  upon  my  own  pleasure,  and  where,  indeed,  I 
have  received  such  as  my  father  and  you  alone  could  make  greater,— is 
already  let  for  three  years  to  Lord  Shelbume.  If  I  was  to  begin  with  talking 
of  my  loss,  my  strangeness,  I  had  almost  said,  for  these  three  years,  1 
should  never  have  done,  and  only  make  us  both  melancholy ;  so  nothing 
will  I  say  about  the  matter,  but  that  you,  tender  and  liberal  as  you  are,  will 
be  almost  my  only  friend  who  will  not  rejoice  in  this  separation,  as  the 
most  efiectual  means  of  keeping  me  more  in  London ;  though  you,  my 
Susy,  will  be,  perhaps,  the  most  sincerely  gratified  by  what  additional  time 
it  may  give  me. 

MR.  CRISP  TO  MISS  BURNEY. 

My  dear  Pannikin, 

I  deferred  a  return  of  my  most  sincere  thanks  and  acknowledgments, 
both  for  your  highly  agreeable  present  and  your  two  kind  short  notes,  till  I 
had  twice  read  over,  and  thoroughly,  nay,  severely  considered  the  first. 
Don't  be  surprised  at  so  harsh  an  adverb.  I  was  resolved  to  put  myself  in 
place  of  an  uninfluenced,  yawning,  fastidious  reader,  that  takes  up  a  new 
book  with  careless  indifierence,  expecting  from  a  novel  nothing  more  than 
the  usual  common-place  trash  they  abound  with. 

In  this  state  of  mind  I  endeavoured  at  divesting  myself,  as  well  as  I 
could,  of  all  remembrance  of  the  work,  and  all  partiality  for  the  author. 
To  do  this  completely  was  indeed  impossible  ;  but  still  it  was  something  to 
be  continually  saying  to  myself,  afler  I  had  read  a  chapter,  How  will  this  go 
down  1  What  will  the  multitude,  who  care  not  a  straw  for  author  or  book- 
seller, or  any  thing  but  their  own  immediate  amusement,  say  of  it  ?  These 
were  my  queries  to  myself.  If  I  could  have  given  a  positive  and  certain 
answer  to  them,  that  tmswer  would  have  determined  the  fate  of  the  book, 
and  the  character  of  the  author's  abilities ;  for  these  are  the  people  (not  a 
few,  nay,  even  a  numerous  partial  set  of  friends)  that  ultimately  can  and 
do  decide. 

The  tribunal  ef  the  Inquisition  itself  is  not  more  inflexible  than  I  en- 
deavoured to  be  on  this  occasion.  Every  other  mode  of  proceeding  is  only 
delusive,  and  what  is  called  making  one's  market  at  home. 
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What  was  the  result  of  these  iny  meditatioiis  1  To  enter  into  particnkurs 
would  be  endless ;  but  the  sumttfU  amounts  to  thb— a  full,  unlimited  con* 
finnation  of  my  warm  approbadSa  of  the  whole  work  together,  and  a  posi- 
tive declaration  of  the  improvements  it  has  recdved,  beycmd  all  expectation : 
^-greatly  and  judiciously  compressed ;  long  conversations  curtailed ;  several 
iDodents  much  better  managed ;  and  the  winding  up  beyond  all  cooqiare, 
more  happy,  more  judicious,  more  satisfactory.  Man^  particulars,  which 
I  did  not  quite  relish  are  softened  <^  to  a  degree  that,  if  I  do  not  perfectly 
assent  to,  I  hardly  know  how  to  condemn^  particularly  in  the  instance  ot 
old  DelviUe,  in  whom  (without  departing  from  his  original  character, 
whkh  would  have  been  unpardonable)  you  have  found  means,  (airly  ac- 
counted ibr,  to  melt  down  some  of  that  senseless  obstinate,  inherent  pride, 
which,  if  still  kept  up  to  its  height,  would  have  rendered  miserable  those 
who  ought  to  have  been  dearest  to  him,  and  have  established  him,  (which 
would  have  been  a  great  impropriety)  without  any  necessity,  (young 
Delville's  fiOher,  and  t^  excellent  Mrs.  Delville^s  husband,)  the  most  hateful 
ofbeings. 

These,  my  dear  Pannikin,  without  the  least  favour  or  afifectioo,  are  my 
sincere  sentmients ;  and,  if  I  know  myself,  would  be  such  if  I  had  met  with 
the  book  without  any  name  to  it.  At  the  same  time,  to  evince  my  sincerity, 
and  that  you  may  not  think  I  mean,  sycophant-like,  to  turn  about  and  recant, 
in  order  to  swim  with  the  wind  and  tide  that  brings  you  (as  I  hear)  clouds 
of  incense  from  every  quarter — to  avoid  this  sctmdaloos  imputation,  I  do 
declare  that  I  must  adhere  to  my  former  sentiments  on  some  parts  of  the 
work,  particularly  the  loss  of  Cecilia*s  estate. 

But  don't  think  I  pretend  to  set  up  against  the  public  voice  my  trumpery 
objection,  which,  even  if  well  founded,  would  be  a  mere  dust  in  the  balance. 
So  much  at  present  for  **  Cecilia." 

Now,  Pannikin,  I  must  remind  you  of  your  promise,  which  was  to  come 
to  your  loving  daddy  when  you  could  get  loose.  Look  ye,  Panny,  I  don't 
mean  to  cajole  you  hither  with  the  expectation  of  amusement  or  entertain- 
ment. You  and  I  know  better  than  to  hum  or  be  hummed  in  that  manner. 
If  you  come  here,  come  to  work, — work  hard — stick  to  it.  This  is  the 
harvest-time  of  your  life ;  your  sun  shines  hot ;  lose  not  a  moment,  then, 
but  make  your  hay  directly.  **  Touch  the  yellow  boys,"  as  Briggs  says, 
— **  grow  warm ;"  make  the  booksellers  come  down  handsomely— count 
the  ready— the  chink.  Do  but  secure  this  one  point  while  it  is  in  your 
power,  and  all  things  else  shall  be  added  unto  thiee. 

I  talked  to  your  doctor  daddy  on  the  subject  of  disposing  of  your  money; 
and  we  both  agreed  in  the  project  of  a  well-secured  annuity ;  and  in  the 
meantime,  till  that  could  be  procured,  that  the  ready  should  be  vested  in 
the  three  per  cent  annuities,  that  it  might  produce  something ;  and  he  pro- 
mised to  advance,  to  make  even  money, 

S.C. 

MISS  F.  BURNET  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

Aafut  1768: 

I  have  been  kept  in  hot  water,  in  defiance  of  snow  till  I  heard  from  my 
dearest  Tyo ;  and  if  you  do  like  the  book,  I  am  gratified  to  my  hearth 
content;  and  if  you  only  say  you  do,  to  have  it  so  said  is  very  deliffhtffal, 
for  your  wish  to  give  me  pleasure  would  give  it,  if  you  hated  all  i  ever 
wrote. 
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So  you  are  all  for  the  heroine  and  Mi9%  LaroUes  ?  Mr.  Crisp  was  for  the 
heroine  and  Mrs.  Delville.  My  father  likes  the  imperious  old  gentleman  ; 
my  mother  is  all  for  the  Barrels.  Susan  and  Charlotte  have  not  seen  a 
word.  If  it  does  but  attract,  as  dear  Dr.  J.  says,  I  am  happy,  be  it  which 
way  it  will.  Why  do  you  lament  Gosport?  he  is  clever,  but  an  elderly 
man  from  the  first,  and  no  rival. 

Adieu,  my  sweetest  of  friends.  To-morrow  I  spend  with  Mrs.  Ord. 
Friday,  if  there  comes  a  dry  frost,  to  you  will  run  your  own 

F.  B. 


MISS  BDRNEY  TO  MR.  CRISP. 


Oct  15, 1783. 

# 


I  am  very  sorry  you  could  not  come  to  Streatharo  at  the  time  Mrs. 
Thrale  hoped  to  see  you,  for  when  shall  we  be  likely  to  meet  there 
again  ?  You  would  have  been  much  pleased,  I  am  sure,  by  meeting  with 
General  Paoli,  who  spent  the  day  there,  and  was  extremely  communicative 
and  agreeable.  I  had  seen  him  in  large  companies,  but  was  never  made 
known  to  him  before ;  nevertheless,  he  conversed  with  me  as  if  well 
acquainted  not  only  with  myself,  but  my  connexions, — inquiring  of  me 
when  I  had  last  seen  Mrs.  Montagu?  and  calling  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
when  he  spoke  of  him,  my  friend.  He  is  a  very  pleasing  man,  tall  and 
genteel  in  his  person,  remarkably  well  bred,  and  very  mild  and  soil  in  his 
manners. 

1  will  try  to  give  you  a  little  specimen  of  his  conversation,  because  I 
know  you  love  to  hear  particulars  of  all  out-of-the-way  persons.  His 
English  is  blundering,  but  not  unpretty.  Speaking  of  his  first  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Boswell, — 

"  He  came,"  he  said,  "  to  my  country,  and  he  fetched  me  some  letter  of 
recommending  him ;  but  I  was  of  the  belief  he  might  be  an  impostor,  and  I 
supposed,  in  my  minte,  he  was  an  espy ;  for  I  look  away  from  him,  and  in 
a  moment  I  look  to  him  again,  and  I  behold  his  tablets.  Oh !  he  was  to 
the  work  of  writing  down  all  I  say  !  Indeed  I  was  angry.  But  soon  I  dis- 
cover he  was  no  impostor  and  no  espy  ;  and  I  only  find  I  was  myself  the 
monster  he  had  come  to  discern.  Oh, — is  a  very  good  man  ;  I  love  him 
indeed ;  so  cheerful !  so  gay !  so  pleasant !  but  at  the  first,  oh !  I  was 
indeed  angry." 

Afler  this  he  told  us  a  story  of  an  expectation  he  had  had  of  bemg 
robbed,  and  of  the  protection  he  found  from  a  very  large  dog  that  he  is 
very  fond  of. 

**  I  walk  out,"  he  said,  '^  in  the  night ;  I  go  towards  the  field ;  I  behold 
a  man— oh,  ugly  one  !  I  proceed — he  follow ;  I  go  on — he  address  me, 
*  You  have  one  dog,'  he  says.  *  Yes,'  say  I  to  him.  •  Is  a  fierce  dog  V  he 
says ;  Ms  he  fiery  V  *  Yes,'  reply  I,  *  he  can  bite.'  *  I  would  not  attack 
in  the  night,'  says  he,  *  a  house  to  have  such  a  dog  in  it.'  Then  I  conclude 
he  was  a  breaker ;  so  I  turn  to  him — oh,  very  rough !  not  gentle — and  I 
aay,  very  fierce,  •  He  shall  destroy  you,  if  you  are  ten  ! '  " 

Afterwards,  speaking  of  the  Irish  giant,  who  is  now  shown  in  town,  he 
said, — 

"  He  is  so  large  I  am  as  a  baby  !  I  look  at  him — oh  I  I  find  myself  so 
little  as  a  child  !  Indeed,  my  indignation  it  rises  when  I  see  him  hold  up 
his  hand  so  high.  I  am  as  nothing ;  and  I  find  myself  in  the  power  of  a 
man  who  fetches  from  me  half  a  crown." 

This  language,  which  is  all  spoke  very  pompously  by  him,  sounda 
comical  from  himself,  though  I  know  not  how  it  may  read. 
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Adieu,  my  dear  and  kind  daddy,  and  believe  me  your  ever  obliged  and 
ever  affectionate 

F.B, 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
1782. 

Dr.  Johnson — ^The  Pepyies — ^The  Rooms  at  Brighton — Mr.  Coxe — ^A  Literary  Milliner 
—A  Ball — Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Pepys — Discussion  on  Wit-— Coofbunding  Words 
with  Thinffs — Sarcastic  Repartees — Ladjr  Borlase  Warren — A  Story :  Way  to  Pre- 
serve 50,0002. — A  Cool  Request — Bringing'  up  a  Child  Stout — Character  of  Lady 
Rothes — Dr.  Johnson — Consequences  of  his  Severity — His  Hatred  of  being  Alone- 
Lord  and  Lady  De  Ferrers — Miss  Elllerker — Dr.  John8on*s  Declaration  that  he  never 
■aw  a  Word  of  *«  Cecilia**  till  it  was  Printed— Mr.  Metcalf— Newmarket  HiU— Miaa 
Monekton,  afterwards  Countess  of  Cork — Her  Parties— Description  of  Her— -Anec- 
dote of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire— Madame  de  Genlis's  *«  Ad^  et  Theodore**— Party  at 
Mrs.  Thra]e*s— Watching  for  a  Snug  Chat 

JOURNAL  RESUMED. 

Bkiohthelmstone,  Oct.  26'rH. — My  journey  was  incidentless ;  but  the 
moment  I  came  into  Brighthelmstone  I  was  met  by  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  had 
most  eagerly  been  waiting  for  me  a  long  while,  and  therefore  I  dismounted, 
and  walked  home  with  her.  It  would  be  very  superfluous  to  tell  you  how 
she  received  me,  fbr  you  cannot  but  know,  from  her  impatient  letters,  what 
I  had  reason  to  expect  of  kindness  and  welcome. 

I  was  too  much  tired  to  choose  appearing  at  dinner,  and  therefore  eat 
my  eat  up  stairs,  and  was  then  decorated  a  little,  and  came  forth  to  tea. 

Mr.  Harry  Cotton  and  Mr.  Swinerton  were  both  here.  Mrs.  Thrale 
said  they  almost  lived  with  her,  and  therefore  were  not  to  be  avoided,  but 
declared  she  had  refused  a  flaming  party  of  blues,  for  fear  I  should  think, 
if  I  met  them  just  after  my  journey,  she  was  playing  Mrs.  Harrel. 

Dr.  Johnson  received  me  too  with  his  usual  goodness,  and  with  a  salute 
so  loud,  that  the  two  young  bcaus.  Cotton  and  Swinerton,  have  never  done 
laughing  about  it. 

Mrs.  Thrale  spent  two  or  three  hours  in  my  room,  talking  over  all  her 
aflliirs,  and  then  we  wished  each  other  bon  repos,  and — ^retired.  G-randiS' 
sitna  conclusion ! 

Oh,  but  let  me  not  forget  that  a  fine  note  came  from  Mr.  Pepys,  who  is 
here  with  his  family,  saying  he  was  pressi  de  vivre,  and  entreating  to  see 
Mrs.  and  Miss  T.,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Cecilia,  at  his  house  the  next  day.  I 
hate  mightily  this  meihod  of  naming  me  from  my  heroines,  of  whose  honour 
I  think  I  am  more  jealous  than  of  my  own. 

Oct.  27th. — ^The  Pepys  came  to  visit  me  in  form,  but  I  was  dressing  ; 
in  the  evening,  however,  Mrs.  and  Miss  T.  took  me  to  them.  Dr.  Johnson 
would  not  go :  he  told  me  it  was  my  day,  and  I  should  be  crowned,  for 
Mr.  Pepys  was  wild  about  "  Cecilia." 

«  However,**  he  added,  <<  do  not  hear  too  much  of  it ;  but  when  he  has 
talked  about  it  for  an  hour  or  so,  tell  him  to  have  done.     There  is  no  other 

way." 

A  mighty  easy  way,  this  I  however,  'tis  what  he  literally  practises  for 

himself. 

We  found  at  Mr.  Pepys'  nobody  but  his  wife,  his  brother,  Dr«  Pepys,  and 
Dr.  Pepys'  lady,  Countess  of  Rothes.    Mr.  Pepys  received  roe  with  such 
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distioctioD,  that  it  was  very  evident  how  much  the  book,  with  the  most  flat- 
teriog  opiDioD  of  it,  was  in  his  head ;  however,  he  behaved  very  prettily, 
and  only  mentioned  it  by  allusions ;  most  particularly  upon  the  character 
of  Meadows,  which  he  took  various  opportunities  of  pronouncing  to  be  the 
**'  best  hit  possible''  upon  the  present  race  of  6ne  gentlemen.  He  asked  me 
whether  I  had  met  with  Mrs.  Chapone  lately ;  and  when  I  said  no,  told  me 
he  had  two  letters  from  her,  all  about  roe,  which  be  must  communicate 
to  me. 

We  did  not  stay  with  them  long,  but  called  upon  Miss  Benson,  and  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  Rooms.  Mr.  Pepys  was  very  unwilling  to  part  with  us,  and 
wanted  to  frighten  me  from  going,  by  saying,— 

«*  And  has  Miss  Burney  courage  to  venture  to  the  Rooms  ?  I  wonder 
she  dares !" 

I  did  not  seem  to  understand  him,  though  to  mistake  him  was  impossible. 
Hawever,!  thought  of  him  again  when  1  was  at  the  Rooms,  for  most  violent 
was  the  staring  and  whispering  as  I  passed  and  repassed ;  insomuch  that 
I  shall  by  no  means  be  in  any  haste  to  go  again  to  them.  Susan  and  Sophy 
Thrale,  who  were  with  their  aunt,  Mrs.  Scot,  told  Queeny,  upon  our  return, 
that  they  heard  nothins  said,  whichever  way  they  turned,  but  **  That's  she  1" 
*<  That's  the  famous  Miss  Burney !"  I  shall  certainly  escape  going  any 
more,  if  it  is  in  my  power. 

Lady  Shelley  and  Lady^ Poole  were  there,  and  were  very  civil,  and  looked 
very  pretty.  There  was  also  a  Mr.  Coxe,  brother  to  the  writer,  a  very 
cultivated  man,  a  great  scholar,  a  poet,  a  critic,  and  very  sod-mannerMl 
and  obliging.  He  is,  however,  somewhat  stiflf  and  aflfected,  and  rather  too 
plaintive  in  his  voice. 

Monday,  Oct.  28th. — Mr.  Pepys  had  but  just  led  me,  when  Mrs.  Thrale 
sent  Susan  with  a  particular  request  to  see  me  in  her  dressing-room,  where 
I  found  her  with  a  milliner. 

'*  Oh,  Miss  Burney,"  she  cried,  <<  I  could  not  help  promising  Mrs.  Cock- 
ran  that  she  should  have  a  sight  of  you — she  has  begged  it  so  hard." 

You  may  believe  1  stared  ;  and  the  woman,  whose  eyes  almost  looked 
ready  to  eat  me,  eagerly  came  up  to  me,  exclaiming, — 

**  Oh,  ma'am,  you  don't  know  what  a  favour  this  is,  to  see  you  I  I  have 
longed  (or  it  so  long  !  It  is  quite  a  comfort  to  me,  indeed.  Oh,  ma'am, 
how  clever  you  must  be  I  All  the  ladies  1  deal  with  are  quite  distracted 
about  *  Cecilia,'—- and  I  got  it  myself.  Oh,  ma'am,  how  sensible  you  must 
be !    It  does  my  heart  good  to  see  you.'' 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ?  Twas  impossible  not  to  laugh,  and  Mrs. 
Thrale  has  done  nothing  else  ever  since. 

At  dinner,  we  had  Dr.  Delap  and  Mr.  Sclwyn,  who  accompanied  us  in 
tbe  evening  to  a  ball ;  as  did  also  Dr.  Johnson,  to  the  universal  amazement 
of  all  who  saw  him  there ; — but  he  said  he  had  found  it  so  dull  being  quite 
alone  the  preceding  evening,  that  he  determined  upon  going  with  us ;  ^^  for," 
be  said,  *^  it  cannot  be  worse  than  being  alone." 

Strange  that  he  should  think  so  I     I  am  sure  I  am  not  of  his  mind. 

Mr.  H.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Swinerton  of  course  joined  us  immediately.  We 
bad  hardly  been  seated  five  minutes  before  Mr.  Selwyn  came  to  me,  from 
aoDie  other  company  he  had  joined,  and  said, — 

**  I  think  you  don't  choose  dancing,  ma'am  ?" 

«*  No,"  I  answered. 

**  There  is  a  gentleman,"  he  added,  who  is  very  ambitious  of  the  honour 
of  dancing  with  you  ;  but  I  told  him  I  believed  you  would  not  dance." 

I  assared  him  be  was  right. 

There  was,  indeed,  no  need  of  my  dancing  by  way  of  attraction,  as  I 
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saw,  again,  so  much  staring,  I  scarce  knew  which  way  to  look  ;  and  every 
glance  I  met  was  followed  by  a  whisper  from  the  glancer  to  his  or  her 
party,  it  was  not,  indeed,  quite  so  bad  as  on  Sunday,  as  the  dancers  were 
aomething  Ui  look  at  besides  me ;  but  I  was  so  very  much  watched,  and 
almost  pointed  at,  that  I  have  resolved  to  go  no  more,  neither  to  balls  nor 
Rooms,  if  I  can  possibly  avoid  it. 

Lady  Shelley,  who  spied  us  out,  sent  us  an  invitation  to  her  party,  and 
we  all  paraded  to  the  top  of  the  room,  which  in  these  places  is  the  post  of 
honour.  There  we  found  also  Mrs.  Hatsel,  Mrs.  Dickens,  and  Miss  Ben- 
son,  and  we  all  drank  tea  together.  Dr.  Johnson  was  joined  by  a  friend  of 
his  own,  Mr.  Metcalf,  and  did  tolerably  well. 

Oct.  29th. — We  had  a  large  party  at  home  in  the  evening,  consisting  of 
Lady  Shelley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hatsel,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Dickens,  Miss  Benson, 
IL  Cotton,  Mr.  Swinerton,  Mr.  Pepys,  and  Mr.  C!oxe.  Mr.  Selwyn  is  gone 
away  to  town  upon  business.  I  was  presently  engaged  by  Mr.  Pepys,  and 
he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Coxe,  and  he  by  Miss  Benson.  Poor  Miss  Dickens 
was  also  in  our  circle ;  but  if  1  had  not  made  her  some  sport  by  occasional 
ridiculous  whispers,  she  would  certainly  have  gone  to  sleep,  as  no  one  else 
noticed  her,  and  as  not  a  word  was  said  in  which  she  had  any  chance  of 
taking  any  interest.  Mr.  Pepys  led  the  conversation,  and  it  was  all  upon 
criticism  and  poetry,  and  such  subjects  as  she  had  no  chance  to  care  for. 
But  I  kept  her  awake  by  applying  to  her  from  time  to  time,  to  give  us  an 
epigram  of  Martial,  a  quotation  from  Ovid,  a  few  lines  of  Homer,  and  such 
•ort  of  impracticable  requests,  which  served  to  divert  her  lassitude  and  ennui 
of  all  else  that  was  said.  The  conversation,  however,  grew  so  very  bookish, 
I  was  ashamed  of  being  one  in  it,  and  not  without  reason,  as  every  body, 
out  of  that  party,  told  me  afterwards,  ^<  they  had  been  afraid  of  approach- 
ing me,  I  was  so  well  engaged  ;"  and  the  odd  Dr.  Delap  told  me  the  next 
morning,  that  Lady  Shelley  had  complained  she  could  not  venture  to  speak 
with  me,  "  I  was  surrounded  by  so  many,  and  all  prostrate  !" 

This  is  just  the  sort  of  stuff  I  wish  to  avoid,  and,  as  far  as  I  can,  I  do 
avoid ;  but  wholly  it  is  not  possible. 

Mr.  Coxe  repeated  several  of  his  own  compositions  in  verse,  and  in  such 
melting  strains,  I  thought  he  would  have  wept  over  them !  When  I  got 
from  that  set,  Mr.  Hatsel  said  to  me, — 

«•  Pray,  Miss  Burney,  what  was  all  that  poetry  you  have  been  repeating? 
I  was  quite  grieved  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  hearing  it.'* 

"  Not  me,  sir,  it  was  Mr.  Coxe." 

«« And  what  was  the  poem  ?" 

"  Something  of  his  own,  sir." 

Oh,  how  he  stared  and  looked  !  I  saw  he  longed  to  say  wicked  things, 
but  I  would  not  encourage  him,  for  the  poems  were  pretty,  though  the  man 
was  conceited. 

Poor  Mr.  Pepys  had,  however,  real  cause  to  bemoan  my  escape ;  for  the 
little  set  was  broken  up  by  my  retreat,  and  he  joined  Dr.  Johnson,  with 
whom  he  entered  into  an  argument  upon  some  lines  of  Gray,  and  upon 
Pope's  definition  of  wit,  in  which  he  was  so  roughly  confuted,  and  so 
severely  ridiculed,  that  he  was  hurt  and  piqued  beyond  all  power  of  dis- 
guise, and,  in  the  midst  of  the  discourse,  suddenly  turned  from  him,  and 
wishing  Mrs.  Thrale  good  night,  very  abruptly  withdrew. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  certainly  right  with  respect  to  the  argument  and  to 
reason  ;  but  his  opposition  was  so  warm,  and  his  wit  so  satirical  and  exult- 
ing, that  I  was  really  quite  grieved  to  see  how  unamiable  he  appeared,  and 
how  greatly  he  made  himself  dreaded  by  all,  and  by  many  abhorred. 
What  pity  that  he  will  not  curb  the  vehemence  of  his  love  of  victory  and 
suporiurity  1 
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The  ram  of  the  dispute  was  this.  Wit  being  talked  of,  Mr.  Pepys 
repeated,— 

**  TVue  wit  is  Natare  to  advantage  drewM, 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  De*er  so  well  expreM^d.** 

**  That,  sir,"  cried  Dr.  Johnson,  «<  is  a  definition  both  false  and  foolish. 
Let  wit  be  dressed  how  it  will,  it  will  equally  be  wit,  and  fteither  the  more 
nor  the  less  for  any  advantage  dress  can  give  it." 

Mr.  P.  But,  sir,  may  not  wit  be  so  ill  expressed,  and  so  obscure,  by  a  bad 
speaker,  as  to  be  lost  ? 

Dr.  J.  The  fault,  then,  sir,  must  be  with  the  hearer.  If  a  man  cannot 
distinguish  wit  from  words,  he  little  deserves  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  P.  But,  sir,  what  Pope  means 

Dr.  J.  Sir,  what  Pope  means,  if  he  means  what  he  says,  is  both  false  and 
foolish.  In  theBrst  place,  <  whatod  was  thought,'  is  all  the  worse  for  being 
often  thought,  because  to  be  wit,  it  ought  to  be  newly  thought. 

Mr.  P.  But,  sir,  'tis  the  expression  makes  it  new.  • 

Dr.  J.  How  can  the  expression  make  it  new  ?  It  may  make  it  clear,  or 
may  make  it  elegant ;  but  how  new  ?  You  are  confounding  words  with 
things. 

Mr.  P.  But,  sir,  if  one  man  says  a  thing  very  ill,  may  not  another  man 
say  it  so  much  better  that 

Dr.  J.  That  other  man,  sir,  deserves  but  small  praise  for  the  amendment ; 
he  is  but  the  tailor  to  the  first  man's  thoughts. 

Mr.  P.  True,  sir,  he  may  be  but  the  tailor ;  but  then  the  difference  is  as 
great  as  between  a  man  in  a  gold  lace  suit  and  a  man  in  a  blanket. 

Dr.  J.  Just  so,  sir,  I  thank  you  for  that :  the  difference  is  precisely  such, 
since  it  consists  neither  in  the  gold  lace  suit  nor  the  blanket,  but  in  the  man 
by  whom  they  are  worn. 

This  was  the  summary  ;  the  various  contemptuous  sarcasms  intermixed 
would  fill,  and  very  unpleasantly,  a  quire. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  30th. — In  the  evening  we  all  went  to  Mr.  Hatsel's, 
where  there  was  a  large  party :  the  Countess  Rothes,  Lady  Shelley,  Lady 
Warren,  formerly  Miss  Clavering,  Miss  Benson,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Dickens, 
H.  Cotton,  Mr.  Swinerton,  two  Bartons,  the  Hatsel8,and  Mrs.  Thrale.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  not  invited.  We  had  a  very  good  evening ;  but  that  I  had  a 
vile  cold,  and  could  not  quit  the  fire  a  moment. 

Lady  Warren  is  immensely  tall,  and  extremely  beautiful :  she  is  now  but 
just  nineteen,  though  she  has  been  married  two  or  three  years.  She  is 
giddy,  gay,  chatty,  good-humoured,  and  a  little  affected ;  she  hazards  all 
that  occurs  to  her,  seems  to  think  the  world  at  her  feet,  and  is  so  young, 
And  gay,  and  handsome,  that  she  is  not  much  mistaken.  She  is,  in  short, 
an  inferior  Lady  Honoria  Pemberton  :  somewhat  beneath  her  in  parts  and 
understanding,  but  strongly  in  that  class  of  character.  I  had  no  conversa- 
tioo  With  her  myself;  but  her  voice  is  loud  and  deep,  and  all  she  said  was 
for  the  whole  room. 

Take  a  trait  or  two,  which  I  think  will  divert  my  daddy  Crisp.  Mar- 
riages being  talked  of, 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  cried  she,  "  a  story ;  that  is,  it  shan't  be  a  story,  but  a 
fact.  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  who  had  60,000/.  fortune,  ran  away  to 
Scotland  with  a  gentleman  she  liked  vastly ;  so  she  was  a  little  doubtful  of 
bim,  and  had  a  mind  to  try  him :  so  when  they  stopped  to  dine,  and  change 
horses,  and  all  that,  she  said,  *  Now,  as  I  have  a  great  regard  for  you,  I 
^re  say  yo^^have  for  me;  so  I  will  tell  .you  a  secret:  I  have  got  no  foi- 
tuoe  at  all|  in  reality,  but  only  5000/. ;  for  all  the  rest  is  a  mere  pretence : 

VOL.  I.  25 
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but  if  you  like  me  for  myself,  and  not  for  my  fortune*  you  wonU  mind 
that.'  So  the  gentleman  said,  <0h,  I  don't  regard  it  at  all,  and  you  are  the 
same  charming  angel  that  ever  you  was,'  and  all  those  sort  of  things  that 
people  say  to  one,  and  then  went  out  to  see  about  tho  chaise.  So  he  did  not 
come  back ;  but  when  dinner  was  ready,  the  lady  said,  *  Pray,  where  is  he  V 
*  Lor,  ma'am,'  said  they,  *  why,  that  gentleman  has  been  gone  ever  so  long !' 
So  she  came  back  by  herself;  and  now  she's  married  to  somebody  else,  and 
has  her  50,000/.  fortune  all  safe." 

Lady  Warren  was  extremely  smitten  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  talked  to 
her  almost  incessantly,  though  they  had  never  before  met ;.  but  in  the  end 
of  the  evening,  when  Mrs.  T.  mentioned  that  she  was  going  the  next 
morning  to  make  a  visit  at  Lewes 

**  Oh,"  cried  her  ladyship,  «*  I  have  a  great  mind  to  beg  a  favour  of  you 
then." 

«<  Pray  do,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  <<  I  shall  think  it  an  honour  to 
grant  it." 

'*  Oh,  but  it's  such  an  odd  thing — it's  quite  an  odd  request ;  but  it  is  for 
a  place  in  your  coach." 

*<  My  coach  shall  be  very  much  at  your  ladyship's  service ;  I  beg  you 
will  make  what  use  of  it  you  please." 

**  Why,  you  must  know  it  is  to  carry  a  little  dog  for  me  to  Lewes.  It 
belongs  to  Dr.  Poole,  and  he'll  quite  break  his  heart  if  I  don't  send  it 
him ;  so  I  part  with  it  at  once,  before  I  grow  too  fond  of  it." 

This  was,  indeed,  an  odd  request  to  a  new  acquaintance,  and  to  a  Welsh 
woman,  as  Mrs.  Thrale  said  aflerwards.  The  look  of  her  eye  the  moment 
she  heard  it  made  Lady  Warren  colour  violently ;  but  she  answered  with 
great  good  humour, — 

*<  Suppose  your  ladyship  was  to  do  me  the  honour  to  go  too,  and  so  carry 
your  little  dog  yourself?" 

Lady  Warren  evidently  understood  her,  and  began  many  apologies ;  but 
said  she  was  engaged  herself  to  spend  the  morning  at  Lady  Dash  wood's. 

"  I  had  hoped,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  your  ladyship  had  meant  your  little 
boy ;  for  I  should  have  been  very  proud  to  have  been  trusted  with  him ;  but 
I  suppose  you  could  not  spare  him  so  long." 

She  has  one  child,  of  ten  weeks  old,  of  which  she  is  doatingly  fond. 

'*  Oh,  no,"  she  answered  eagerly,  "  not  for  half  an  hour.  I  shall  never 
trust  him  away  from  me  till  he  is  eight  years  old,  and  then  I  shall  send  him 
to  sea.  He  shall  be  true  blue.  I  bring  him  up  very  stout.  He  sucked  a 
hare  bone  for  dinner  to-day." 

"  A  hare  bone  for  a  child  of  ten  weeks  old!" 

"  Oh,  he  liked  it  vastly.  He  laughed  and  crowed  the  whole  time.  I 
oAen  have  veal  stewed  into  good  strong  broth  for  him." 

Her  husband,  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  is  in  the  navy.  Mrs.  Thrale 
soon  saw  that  though  she  was  careless  and  unthinking,  she  did  not  mean 
to  be  insolent,  so  that  she  aflerwards  very  gracefully  offered  to  carry  the 
dog,  and  assured  her  nobody  would  more  carefully  perform  her  commis- 
sion. She  thought,  however,  better  of  the  matter  them  to  send  him,  and 
she  told  Mrs.  Hatsol  she  found  she  was  "  in  a  scrape." 

My  own  chat  was  all  with  Mrs.  Hatsel  or  Lady  Rothes,  with  whom  I 
never  spoke  before,  though  I  have  oflen  seen  her.  The  talk  was  by  no 
mccms  writable;  but  very  pleasant.  Lady  Rothes  is  sociable,  lively, 
sensible,  gentle  and  amiable.  She,  Lady  Shelley,  and  Mrs.  Hatsel,  are  all 
of  the  same  c€ist ;  but  Lady  Rothes  in  understanding  seems  to  have  the 
advantage.     In  manners  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  excelled.  • 

Trursdat,  October  31, — A  note  came  this  nnorning  to  invite  us  all. 
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except  Dr.  Johnson,  to  Lady  Rothes's.  Dr.  Johnson  has  tortured  poor  Mr. 
Pepys  so  much  that  I  fancy  her  ladyship  omitted  him  in  compliment  to  her 
brother-in-law.  She  mentions  me  in  the  civilest  terms ;  and,  as  I  like  her 
much,  I  will  hide  my  blushes  and  recollect  them. 

**  May  I  flatter  myself  that  Miss  Burney  will  do  me  the  favour  to 
accompany  you?  I  shall  be  much  obliged  and  particularly  happy  to  cul- 
tivate so  charming  an  acquaintance." 

There's  a  Countess  for  you !  Does  not  she  deserve  being  an  Earl  ?  for 
such  in  fact  she  is,  being  Countess  in  her  own  right,  and  giving  her  own 
name  to  her  children,  who,  though  sons  and  daughters  of  Mr.  Evelyn  and 
Dr.  Pepys, — for  she  has  been  twice  married, — ^are  called  the  eldest  Lord 
Lesley,  and  the  rest  the  Honourable  Mr.  Lesleys,  and  Lady  Harriet  and 
Lady  Mary. 

At  noon,  Mr.  Pepys  called  and  found  only  me,  and  sate  with  me  till 
dressing-time.  He  brought  me  a  book  I  was  very  glad  to  see.  He  has 
collected  into  one  volume  all  the  political  works  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  has 
marked  in  the  margin  all  the  passages  that  will  be  entertaining  or  instructive 
to  non-politicians.  They  are  indeed  charming,  eloquent,  spirited,  rational, 
yet  sentimental.  He  told  me  he  had  two  long  letters  from  Mrs.  Chapone  to 
show  me  all  about  me  and  mine,  but  he  had  them  not  in  his  pocket. 

At  Lady  Rothes's  we  met  only  her  doctor,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pepys. 
The  talk  was  all  literary,  but  not  pedantic;  and  the  evening  was  very 
agreeable. 

Fkidat,  Nov.  Ist. — We  spent  at  home  with  only  our  two  young  beaus. 
I  was  quite  glad  of  not  going  out ;  for,  though  the  places  have  done  very 
well,  and  been  very  lively  when  we  have  assembled  at  them,  I  have  been 
heartily  tired  of  such  perpetual  preparation,  dressing,  and  visiting. 

Satukday,  Nov.  2d. — We  went  to  Lady  Shelley's.  Dr.  Johnson,  again, 
excepted  in  the  invitation.  He  is  almost  constantly  omitted,  either  from  too 
much  respect  or  too  much  fear.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  as  he  hates  being  alone, 
and  as,  though  he  scolds  the  others,  he  is  well  enough  satisfied  himself ; 
and,  having  given  vent  to  all  his  occasional  anger  or  ill-humour,  he  is  ready 
to  bq^n  again,  and  is  never  aware  that  those  who  have  so  been  "  downed" 
by  him,  never  can  much  covet  so  triumphant  a  visiter.  In  contest  of  wit, 
the  victor  is  as  ill  off  in  future  consequences  as  the  vanquished  in  present 
ridicule. 

Monday,  Nov.  4th. — This  was  a  grand  and  busy  day.  Mr.  Swincrton 
has  been  some  time  arranging  a  meeting  for  all  our  house,  with  Lady  De 
Ferrars,  whom  you  may  remember  as  Charlotte  Ellerker,  and  her  lord  and 
sisters:  and  this  morning  it  too)|:  place,  by  mutual  appointment,  at  his 
lodgings,  where  we  met  to  breakfast.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  already  knew 
Lord  De  Ferrars,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Thrale,  and  myself,  arrived  first ; 
and  then  came  the  Lord  and  Lady,  and  Miss  Ellerker  and  her  youngest 
sister,  Harriet.  Lord  De  Ferrars  is  very  ugly,  but  extremely  well-bred, 
gentle,  unassuming,  sensible,  and  pleasing.  His  lady  is  much  improved 
since  we  knew  her  in  former  days,  and  seems  good-humoured,  lively,  and 
rather  agreeable.     Miss  Ellerker  is  nothing  altered. 

I  happened  to  be  standing  by  Dr.  Johnson  when  all  the  ladies  came  in  ; 
but,  as  I  dread  him  before  strangers,  from  the  staring  attention  he  attracts 
both  for  himself  and  all  with  whom  he  talks,  I  endeavoured  to  change  my 
ground.  However,  he  kept  prating  a  sort  of  comical  nonsense  that  detained 
me  some  minutes  whether  I  would  or  not ;  but  when  we  were  all  taking 
places  at  the  breakfast  table  I  made  another  effort  to  escape.  It  proved 
vain  ;  he  drew  his  chair  next  to  mine,  and  went  rattling  on  in  a  humorous 
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sort  of  comparison  he  was  drawing  of  himself  to  me,— ixit  one  woid  of 
which  could  I  enjoy,  or  can  I  remember,  from  the  hurry  I  was  in  to  get 
out  of  his  way.  In  short,  I  felt  so  awkward  from  thus  being  marked  out, 
that  I  was  reduced  to  whisper  a  request  to  Mr.  Swinerton  to  put  a  chair 
between  us,  for  which  I  presently  made  a  space:  for  I  have  often  known  him 
stop  all  conversation  jvith  me,  when  he  has  ceased  to  have  me  for  his  next 
neighbour.  Mr.  SwSRton,  who  is  an  extremely  good  natured  young  man, 
find  so  intimate  here  that  I  make  no  scruple  with  him,  instantly  complied, 
and  placed  himself  between  us. 

But  no  sooner  was  this  done,  than  Dr.  Johnson,  half  seriously,  and  very 
loudl^  took  him  to  task. 

**  How  now,  sir !  what  do  yda  mean  by  this  T  Would  you  separate  jne 
from  Miss  Bumey?' 

Mr.  Swinerton,  a  little  startled,  began  some  apologies,  and  Mrs.  Thrale 
winked  at  him  to  give  up  the  place ;  but  he  was  willing  to  oblige  me,  though 
ha  grew  more  and  more  frightened  every  minute,  and  colourcSI  violently  as 
the  Doctor  continued  his  remonstrance,  which  he  did  with  rather  unmeroiful 
raillery,  upon  his  taking  advantage  of  being  in  his  own  house  to  thus  sup- 
plant him,  and  crou;;  but  when  be  had  borne  it  for  about  ten  minutes,  bis 
face  became  so  hot  with  the  fear  of  hearing  something  worse,  that  he  ran 
from  the  field,  and  took  a  chair  between  Lady  De  Ferrars  and  Mrs.  Thrale. 

I  think  I  shall  take  warning  by  this  failure,  to  trust  only  to  my  own  expe- 
dients for  avoiding  his  public  notice  in  future.  However,  it  stopped  here ; 
for  Lord  De  Ferrars  came  in,  and  took  the  disputed  place  without  knowing 
of  the  contest,  and  all  was  quiet. 

All  that  passed  afterwards  was  too  general  and  too  common  to  be  recol- 
lected. 

I  walked  out  afterwards,  up  Newmarket  Hill,  with  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Mr. 
Swinerton.  This  young  man  is  very  sweet  tempered,  and  good,  and  soft- 
hearted ;  but  alas !  he  is  also  soft-headed. 

We  met,  upon  the  Newmarket  Hill,  a  large  troop  of  horse  and  a  pack  of 
hounds  returning  from  hunting.  Among  the  gentlemen  one  stopped  Mr. 
Swinerton,  who,  we  were  told,  is  t/ie  object  here  at  this  lime, — Mr.  Kaye  of 
the  dragoons, — a  baronet's  son,  and  a  very  tall,  handsome,  and  agreeable- 
looking  young  man ;  and,  as  the  folks  say,  it  is  he  for  whom  all  the  belles 
here  are  sighing.  I  was  glad  to  see  he  seemed  quite  free  from  the  noncha* 
lafUe  impertinence  of  the  times. 

At  dinner  we  had  Mr.  Swinerton  and  Mr.  Selwyn,  who  is  just  returned. 

Miss  Thrale,  who  had  met  with  Miss  Benson,  brought  me  a  long  message 
from  her,  that  I  had  used  her  very  ill,  and  would  make  her  no  reparation ; 
for  she  had  been  reading  my  book  till  she  was  so  blind  with  crying,  she  had 
disfigured  herself  in  such  a  manner  she  could  not  dress,  and  must  give  up 
going  to  the  ball  in  the  evening,  though  it  was  the  last ;  and  though  she  had 
not  yet  nesr  come  to  the  end,  she  was  so  knocked  up  with  blubbering,  she 
must  give  up  every  engagement  in  order  to  go  on  with  it,  being  quite  unfit 
for  any  thing  else;  but  she  desired  Miss  Thrale  to  tell  me  she  thought  it 
very  unwarrantable  in  me  to  put  her  nerves  in  such  a  state  I 

«  Ay,"  cried  Dr.  Johnson, ''  some  people  want  to  make  out  some  credit 
to  me  from  the  little  rogue's  book.  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  this  morning, 
that  it  was  a  very  fine  book,  if  it  was  all  her  own.  <  It  is  all  her  own,'  said 
I,  <  for  me,  I  am  sure,  for  I  never  saw  one  word  of  it  before  it  was  printed.' " 

This  gentleman  1  have  good  reason  to  believe  is  Mr.  Metcalf.  Captain 
Phillips  I  dare  say  remembers  that  he  supped  with  us  at  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's the  evening  that  James  catoe  from  Portsmouth.    He  is  much  with 
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Dr.  Johnson,  but  seenia  to  have  taken  an  unaccountable  dislike  to  Mrs. 
Tbrale,  to  whom  he  never  speaks.  1  have  seen  him  but  once  or  twice 
myself;  and  as  he  is  dry,  and  I  am  shy,  very  little  has  passed  between  us. 

When  all  our  company  was  gone,  late  as  it  was,  it  was  settled  we  should 
go  to  the  ball,  the  last  for  the  season  being  this  night.  My  own  objections 
about  going  not  being  strong  enough  to  combat  the  ado  my  mentioning 
them  would  have  occasioned,  I  joined  in  the  parly  wilkout  demur.  We  all 
went  but  Dr.  Johnson. 

The  ball  was  half  over,  and  all  the  company  seated  to  tea.  Mr.  Wade* 
came  to  receive  us  all,  as  usual,  and  we  had  a  table  procured  for  us,  and 
went  to  tea  ourselves,  for  something  to  do.  When  this  repast  was  over,  the 
company  returned  to  their  recreation.  The  Toom  was  very  thin,  and  almost 
half  the  ladies  danced  with  one  another,  though  there  were  men  enough 
present,  I  believe,  had  they  chosen  such  exertion ;  but  the  Meadowses  at 
balls  are  m  crowds.  Some  of  the  ladies  were  in  riding  habits,  and  they 
made  admirable  men.  ^Tis  tonnish  to  be  so  much  undressed  at  the  last 
ball. 

None  of  oar  usual  friends,  the  Shelleys,  Hatsels,  Dickens,  or  Pepys,  were 
here,  and  we,  therefore,  made  no  party ;  but  Mrs.  Thrale  and  I  stood  at  the 
top  of  the  room  to  look  on  the  dancing,  and  as  we  were  thus  disengaged,  she 
was  seized  with  a  violent  desire  to  make  one  among  them,  and  1  felt  myself 
an  equal  inclination.  She  proposed,  as  so  many  women  danced  together, 
that  we  two  should,  and  nothing  should  I  have  liked  so  well ;  but  I  begged 
her  to  give  up  the  scheme,  as  that  would  have  occasioned  more  fuss  and 
observation  than  our  dancing  with  all  the  men  that  ever  were  born. 

While  we  were  debating  this  matter,  a  gentleman  suddenly  said  to  me,— 
**Did  you  walk  far  this  morning.  Miss  Burney?"  And,  looking  at  him,  I 
saw  Mr.  Metcalf,  whose  graciousness  rather  surprised  me,  for  he  only  made 
to  Mrs*  Thrale  a  cold  and  distant  bow,  and  it  seems  he  declares,  aloud  and 
around,  his  aversion  to  literary  ladies.  That  he  can  endure,  and  even  seek 
me,  is,  I  presume,  only  from  the  general  perverseoess  of  mankind,  because 
he  sees  I  have  always  turned  from  him;  not,  however,  from  disliking  him, 
for  be  is  a  shrewd,  sensible,  keen,  and  very  clever  man ;  but  merely  from  a 
dryness  on  his  own  side  that  has  excited  retaliation. 

"  Yes,**  I  answered,  «•  we  walked  a  good  way." 

**  Dr.  Johnson,"  said  be,  "  told  me  in  the  morning  you  were  no  walker ; 
bot  I  informed  him  then  1  had  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  upon  the 
Newmarket  Hill." 

*^  Ob,  he  does  not  know,"  cried  1,  "  whether  lama  walker  or  not — he 
does  not  see  me  walk,  because  he  never  walks  himself." 

"  He  has  asked  me,"  said  he,  "  to  go  with  him  to  Chichester,  to  see  the 
cathedral,  and  I  told  him  I  would  certainly  go  if  he  pleased ;  but  why,  I 
cannot  imagine,  for  how  shall  a  blind  man  see  a  cathedral  ?" 

**  I  believe,"  quoth  I,  **  his  blindness  is  as  much  the  effect  of  absence  as 
of  infirmity,  for  he  sees  wonderfully  at  times." 

"Why,  he  has  assured  me  he  cannot  see  the  colour  of  any  man's  eyes, 
and  does  not  know  what  eyes  any  of  his  acquaintance  have." 

"  I  am  sure,  however,"  cried  1,  "  he  can  see  the  colour  of  a  lady's  top- 
knot, for  he  very  oflen  finds  fault  with  it." 

"Is  that  possible?" 

"Yes, indeed ;  and  I  was  much  astonished  at  it  at  first  when  I  knew  him, 
for  I  had  concluded  that  the  utmost  of  his  sight  would  only  reach  to  tell  iiim 
whether  he  saw  a  cap  or  a  wig." 

*  The  maBter  of  the  ceremonies. 
25* 
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Here  he  was  called  away  by  some  geotlemeo,  but  presendy  came  to  mo 
again. 

«<  Miss  Burney,''  he  said,  <<  shall  you  dance  V^ 

M  No,  sir,  not  to-night." 

«*  A  gentleman,"  he  added,  **  has  desired  me  to  speak  to  you  for  him." 

Now,  Susanna,  for  the  grand  moment  I — the  height — the  aenith  of  my 
glory  in  the  tan  meiiitanr  I  again  said  I  did  not  mean  to  daooe,  and  to 
silence  all  objection,  he  expressively  said, — 

<«  Tis  Captain  Kaye  who  sends  me." 

Is  not  thb  magnificent  ?    Pray  congratulate  me  1 

I  was  really  very  much  surprised,  but  repeated  my  refusal,  with  all  cus- 
tomary civilities  to  soAen  it.  He  was  leaving  me  with  this  answer,  when 
this  most  flashy  young  officer,  choosing  to  trust  his  cause  to  himself,  came 
forward,  and  desired  to  be  introduced  to  me.  Mr.  Metcalf  performed  that 
ceremony,  and  be  then,  with  as  much  respect  and  deference  as  if  soliciting 
a  countess,  said, — 

<«  May  I  flatter  myself  you  will  do  me  the  honour  of  dancing  with  met" 

I  thanked  him,  and  said  the  same  thing  over  again.  .  He  looked  much 
disappointed,  and  very  unwilling  to  give  up  his  plan. 

**  If  you  have  not,"  he  said,  '*  any  particular  dislike  to  dancing,  it  will 
be  doing,  not  only  me,  but  the  whole  room  much  honour,  if  you  will  make 
one  in  a  set." 

"  Tou  do  me  much  honour,  sir,"  I  answered,  <*  but  I  must  bag  you  to 


excuse  me." 


**  I  hope  not,"  cried  he ;  **  I  hope  out  of  charity  you  will  danoe^  as  it  is 
the  last  ball,  and  the  company  is  so  thin." 

**  Oh,  it  will  do  very  well  without  me ;  Mr.  Wade  himself  says  he  dies 
to-night  a  very  respectable  death!" 

<<  And  will  you  not  have  the  goodness  to  help  it  on  a  little  in  its  last 
stage?" 

"  No,"  said  I,  laughing ;  <<  why  should  we  wish  it  to  be  kept  lingering?" 

*<  Lingering  !*'  repeated  he,  looking  round  at  the  dancers ;  «*  no,  surely  it 
is  not  quite  so  desperate ;  and  if  you  will  but  join  in,  you  will  give  it  new 
existence." 

I  was  a  little  thrown  off  my  guard  at  this  unexpected  earnestness,  so  dif- 
ferent  to  the  tan  of  the  day,  and  I  began  hardly  to  know  what  to  answer, 
my  real  objection  being  such  as  1  could  by  no  means  publish,  though  his 
urgency  and  his  politeness  joined  would  have  made  me  give  up  any  other. 

"  This  is  a  very  quiet  dance,"  he  continued  ;  « there  is  nothing  fatiguing 
in  it." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  said  I,  "  but  I  cannot  really  dance  to-night." 

I  was  sorry  to  seem  so  obstinate,  but  he  was  just  the  man  to  make  every 
body  inquire  whom  he  danced  with  ;  and  any  one  who  wished  for  general 
attention  could  do  no  better  than  to  be  his  partner. 

The  ever-mischievous  Mrs.  Thrale,  calling  to  Mr.  Selwyn,  who  stood  by 
us,  said, — 

<<  Why,  berets  a  man  in  love ! — quite,  downright  in  love  with  Miaa  Bur- 
ney,  if  ever  I  saw  one  1" 

«<  He  is  quite  mortified,  at  least,"  he  answered ;  <<  I  never  saw  a  man 
look  more  mortified." 

«<  Well,  he  did  not  deserve  it,"  said  she ;  ''  he  knew  how  to  beg,  and  he 
ought  not  to  have  been  so  served." 

I  begged  her  to  be  silent,  for  Mr.  Metcalf  returned  to  me. 

*<  Were  you  too  much  tired,"  he  said,  "  with  your  walk  this  morning,  to 
try  at  a  dance  ?" 
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I  excused  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  and  we  presently  went  into  the  card- 
room  to  vary  the  scene.  When  we  returned  to  the  ball-room  1  was  very 
glad  to  see  my  new  captain  had  just  taken  out  Lady  Anne  Lindsay,  who  is 
here  with  Lady  Margaret  Fordyce,  and  who  dances  remarkably  well,  and 
was  every  way  a  more  suitable  partner  for  him.  He  was  to  leave  the  town, 
with  his  regiment,  the  next  day. 

TvESDAV. — ^Mrs.  Thrale  took  me  out  to  walk  with  her.  We  met  Lady 
De  Ferrars  and  Miss  Ellerker  in  our  ramble,  and  the  very  monient  the  ball 
was  mentioned,  this  dear  and  queer  creature  called  out,— 

**  Ay,  there  was  a  sad  ado,  ladies  dancing  with  ladies,  and  all  sorts  of 
odd  things ;  and  that  handsome  and  fine  Mr.  Kaye  broke  his  heart  almost 
to  dance  with  Miss  Burney ;  but  she  refused  him,  and  so,  in  despair,  he 
took  out  Lady  Anne  Lindsay." 

Wednesday. — Dr.  Delap  called  to-day  and  brought  a  play  with  him  for 
Mrs.  Thrale  and  me  to  read,  and  he  has  most  vehemently  and  repeatedly 
hegged  me  to  write  a  critique  upon  it.  I  will  not,  however,  undertake  any 
such  thing,  which  I  not  only  do  not  hold  myself  equal  to,  but  which  would 
be  a  most  disagreeable  and  thankless  task.  I  shall,  nevertheless,  mark 
such  places  and  passages  as  I  think  would  be  obviously  mended  by  some 
change,  for  her  is  so  very  earnest,  it  would  be  either  ill  nature  or  treachery 
to  refuse  him. 

At  night  we  had  Dr.  Pepys  and  Lady  Rothes,  and  were  very  sociable 
and  pleasant. 

Thursday. — ^Mr.  Metcalf  called  upon  Dr.  Johnson,  and  took  him  out  an 
airing.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  gone,  and  Mr.  Metcalf  is  now  the  only  person  out 
of  this  house  that  voluntarily  communicates  with  the  Doctor.  He  has  been 
in  a  terrible  severe  humour  of  late,  and  has  really  frightened  all  the  people, 
till  they  almost  ran  from  him.  To  me  only  I  think  he  is  now  kind,  for 
Mrs.  Thrale  fares  worse  than  any  body.  'TIS  very  strange  and  very 
melancholy  that  he  will  not  a  little  more  accommodate  his  manners  and 
language  to  those  of  other  people.  He  likes  Mr.  Metcalf,  however,  and  so 
do  I,  for  he  is  very  clever  and  entertaining  when  he  pleases.  Capt.  Phil- 
lips will  remember  that  was  not  the  case  when  we  saw  him  at  Sir  Joshua's. 
He  has,  however,  all  the  de  quoi. 

Poor  Dr.  Delap  confessed  to  us,  that  the  reason  he  now  came  so  seldom, 
though  he  formerly  almost  lived  with  us  when  at  this  place,  was  his  being 
too  unwell  to  cope  with  Dr.  Johnson.  And  the  other  day  Mr.  Selwya 
having  refused  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Hamilton  to  meet  the  Doctor,  because 
he  preferred  being  here  upon  a  day  when  he  was  out,  suddenly  rose  at  the 
time  he  was  expected  to  return,  and  said  he  must  run  away,  **  for  fear  the 
Doctor  should  call  him  to  account." 

FRiDjnr. — We  strolled  all  the  morning,  and  spent  the  evening  with  Lady 
S.,  where  we  met  Miss  Benson,  Dr.  Delap,  and  Mr.  Sclwyn.  Sir  John  is 
▼ery  civil  to  me,  and,  as  it  is  the  ton  to  do  here,  he,  among  the  rest,  has 
discovered  a  new  excellence.  Dr.  Delap,  in  his  odd  manner,  said  here  the 
other  morning, — 

**  Sir  John  S.  told  me  he  had  met  yesterday  Miss  Burney,  but  he  neither 
said  she  talked  well  nor  wrote  well ;  he  only  said  she  walked  well ;  he 
never,  he  said,  saw  any  woman  walk  so  well  1" 

Comic  enough  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  specimen,  by  the  by,  of  the  various  new 
discoveries  made  in  the  polite  world,  of  my  endowments— discoveries  which 
would  make  you  grin  amain,  if  I  had  room  to  write  them.  It  is  not  modesty 
stops  me,  for  they  are  far  too  sublime  for  vanity,  and  consequently  for 
shame. 

Satubdat. — We  had  Miss  Benson  and  Mr.  Selwyn,  and  a  very  good 
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ohattj  quiet  day.    Miss  Bensoo  has  given  me  a  little  oomimaaioa  to  do  fer 
her  with  Dr.  Delap,  coDcerning  some  books  beloDgiag  to  Louisa  Harris,  od 

Erpose,  she  says,  to  make  roe  call  upon  her  when  I  return  to  town.    I 
;e  the  office  very  well,  for  her  hardness  and  disagreeabteness  wear  off 
mora  and  more,  and  there  is  so  much  of  that  rare  quality,  sound  sense,  in 
her  composition,  that  it  makes  amends  for  much  deficiency  in  her  address 
and  ig||nner. 

Sunday,  Nov.  10th,  brings  in  a  new  person.  The  Honouiahle  Ifiss 
Monckton,*  who  is  here  with  her  mother,  the  Dowager  Lady  Galwaiy,  has 
sent  various  messages  of  her  earnest  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Thrale  and  your  humble  servant  to  command.  Dr.  Johnson  she  already 
knew,  for  she  is  one  of  those  who  stand  foremost  in  collecting  all  ei^traor- 
dinary  or  curious  people  to  her  London  conversaziones,  which,  like  thoee 
of  Mrs.  Vesey,  mix  the  rank  and  the  literature,  and  exclude  all  beside. 
Wrii— after  divers  intimations  of  this  sort,  it  was  at  last  settled  that  Lady 
De  Ferrars  should  bring  her  here  this  morning. 

In  the  evening  came  Lady  De  Ferrars,  Miss  Monckton,  and  Mas  EDer- 
ker.  Miss  Monckton  is  between  thirty  and  forty,  very  short,  very  fat,  but 
handsome ;  splendidly  and  fantastically  dressed,  rouged  not  unbeoomin^y, 
yet  evidently  and  palpably  desirous  of  gaining  notice  and  admiration. 
She  has  an  easy  levity  in  her  air,  manner,  voice  and  discouiee,  that  speak 
all  within  to  be  comfortable ;  and  her  rage  of  seeing  any  thing  curious  may 
be  satisfied,  if  she  pleases,  by  looking  in  a  mirror. 

I  can  give  yon  no  account  of  the  conveniation,  as  it  was  broken,  and  not 
entertaining.  Miss  Monckton  went  early,  having  another  engagement,  but 
the  other  ladies  stayed  very  late.  She  told  us,  however,  one  story  extremely 
well  worth  recording.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  standing  near  a  very 
fine  glass  lustre  in  a  comer  of  a  room,  at  an  assembly,  and  in  a  house  d[ 
people  who,  Miss  Monckton  said,  were  by  no  means  in  a  style  of  life  to 
hold  expense  as  immaterial ;  and,  by  carelessly  lolling  back,  he  threw  the 
lustre  down  and  it  was  broke.  He  showed  not,  however,  the  smallest  con- 
cern or  confusion  at  the  accident,  but  coolly  said,  "  I  wonder  how  I  did 
that  I**  He  then  removed  to  the  opposite  corner,  and  to  show,  I  suppose, 
he  had  forgotten  what  he  had  done,  leaned  his  head  in  the  same  manner, 
and  down  came  the  opposite  lustre  I  He  looked  at  it  very  calmly,  and, 
with  a  philosophical  dryness,  merely  said,  **  This  is  singular  enough  !'*  and 
walked  to  another  part  of  the  room,  without  cither  distress  or  apology. 

After  Miss  Monckton  was  gone.  Lady  De  Ferrars  drew  a  chair  next  mine 
and  began  talking  of  *'  Cecilia." 

"  We  have  plagued  my  lord,"  said  she,  "  to  death  about  it,  because  he 
always  says  that  old  Delville  was  in  the  right  not  to  give  up  a  go<^  family 
name ;  but  I  was  never  so  glad  as  when  I  found  the  old  gentleman's  own 
name  was  my  Lord  De  Ferrars ;  for  he,  you  know,  is  a  Compton ;  so  I 
told  him  I  was  sure  it  was  himself,  and  he  owned  that  if  he  had  been  a 
Delville,  he  should  have  done  the  same  with  a  Beverley." 

Is  not  this  triumph  for  me,  my  dearest  Susy  ?  Pray  let  my  daddy  Crisp 
hear  it,  and  knock  under.  Mr.  Bewley,  too,  shall  be  told  it,  who  has  made 
the  same  objection  with  my  daddy  to  the  improbability  of  relinquishing  a 
fortune  for  a  name.  Neither  my  daddy,  my  father,  nor  Mr.  Bewley  are 
here  judges  to  oppose  to  Lord  De  Ferrars,  who,  being  a  man  of  rank,  and 
having  cherished  a  name  himself,  is  more  fit  to  decide  upon  this  questioa 
than  wit,  understanding,  judgment,  or  general  knowledge,  can  maJce  any 

•  Aftenvmrd*  the  CoontoM  of  Corks  tad  Orrery,~kt«ly  deosued. 
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Others  who  have  not  the  power  to  so  well  feel  the  temptation  of  family 
pride  in  exciting  such  obstacles  to  reason  and  happiness.  I  never  meant  to 
vindicate  old  Delville,  whom  I  detested  and  made  detestable ;  but  I  always 
asserted  that,  his  character  and  situation  considered,  he  did  nothing  that 
such  a  roan  would  hesitate  in  doing. 

Mrs.  Thrale  has  since  met  Lord  De  Ferrars,  and  talked  over  all  the 
book  to  him ;  and  he  told  her  that  he  thought  its  great  merit  wi»  the 
reasonableness  of  the  Delvillian  distress  with  respect  to  changing  their 
name! 

I  felt,  however,  a  little  ashamed  when  Lady  De  Ferrars  told  me  her 
lord's  name,  which  he  has,  with  his  title,  in  right  of  his  mother ;  but  as  I 
had  tied  it  to  a  family  celebrated  for  its  antiquity,  I  saw  they  were  none  of 
them  displeased.  Lord  De  Ferrars  told  Mrs.  Thrale  himself  that  he  is 
descended  from  Elfrida,  and  has  the  castle  of  Tamworth,  originally  built  by 
her,  now  in  his  possession.  So  here  is  a  Delvillian  ancestry  with  great 
exactness.  I  always  told  my  dear  daddy  that  his  reasoning  against  the 
Dolville  prejudice,  however  unanswerable  for  truth,  by  no  means  disproved 
the  existence  of  such  prejudice,  as  all  those  very  high-born  and  long 
genealogists  agree.  Mrs.  Thrale's  herself  says  that  her  own  mother  would 
have  acted  precisely  as  Mrs.  Delville  acted.  And  Mrs.  Thrale's  father  was 
descended  from  Adam  of  Salisbury. 

"  I  assure,  you,"  however,  continued  her  ladyship,  "  my  lord  was  so 
fond  of  the  book,  he  could  never  part  with  it,  and  so  much  interested  in  the 
story,  he  ceuld  think  of  nothing  else.  He  cried,  violently,  too,  I  assure 
you ;  so  I  hope  that  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  his  heart." 

Mrs.  Thrale  and  Miss  EUerker  then  joined  in  the  conversation,  and  much 
discussion  followed  about  family  names  and  family  honour.  Lady  De 
Ferrars  said — 

"  This  is  very  rude,  I  confess,  to  talk  so  of  the  book  before  Miss  Bumey ; 
but  when  once  one  has  begun  there  is  no  dropping  the  subject." 

I  was  glad,  however,  when  it  was  dropped,  as  I  think  it  as  little  my  busi- 
ness to  vindicate  as  to  censure  my  characters ;  and,  therefore,  from  caring 
to  do  neither,  I  am  always  at  a  loss  and  uncomfortable  when  they  are  men- 
tioned. 

Tuesday. — We  went  in  a  party  to  breakfast  with  Dr.  Delap,  at  Lewes, 
by  his  earnest  desire.  Mr.  Selwyn  accompanied  us.  The  doctor  again 
urged  his  request  that  I  would  write  a  criticism  upon  his  new  play  ;  but  I 
assured  him,  very  truly,  I  was  too  ignorant  of  stage  business  and  stage 
efibcts  to  undertake  offering  any  help  or  advice  to  him  ;  yet  I  pointed  out 
lines  that  I  thought  wanted  alteration,  and  proposed  a  change  in  two  or 
three  scenes,  for  he  would  not  let  me  rest  without  either  praising  what  I 
did  not  like,  or  giving  explicit  reasons  why  I  did  not  praise.  Mrs.  Thrale 
has  promised  him  an  epilogue. 

I  am  now  so  much  in  arrears  that  I  must  be  more  brief  in  my  accounts. 
We  spent  this  evening  at  Lady  De  Ferrars,  where  Dr.  Johnson  accompa- 
nied us,  for  the  first  time  he  has  been  invited  to  our  parties  since  my  arrival. 
The  company  was  select,  but  dull.  Miss  Monckton,  Sir  Henry  Dash  wood, 
Mr.  Manners — son  of  Lord  Robert — Mr.  Musgrave — a  buckish  kind  of 
young  man  of  fashion — the  two  Miss  Ellcrkers,  and  ourselves.  Miss 
Monckton  only  confirmed  my  first  notions  of  her,  and  the  rest  gave  me  no 
notions  worth  mentioning. 

Monday  and  Tuesday. — I  have  no  time,  except  to  tell  you  a  comical 
tale  which  Mrs.  Thrale  ran  to  acquaint  me  with.  She  had  been  call- 
ing upon  Mr.  Scrase,  an  old  and  dear  friend,  who  is  confined  with  the  gout ; 
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and  whOe  she  was  inquiilng  about  him  of  his  nune  and  homekeqwry  the 
woman  said, — 

^  Ah,  madam,  how  happy  are  you  to  have  MQnerva  in  the  hooae  with 
your 

**  Oh,^  cried  Mrs.  Thrale,  '*  you  mean  my  dear  Min  Buniey,  that  wrola 
'  Cecilia.'    So  you  have  read  it;  and  what  part  did  you  like  V* 

*^Mkj  madam,  I  liked  it  all  better  than  any  thing  I  ever  saw  in  my  life; 
bat  most  of  all  I  liked  that  good  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Albany,  that  goes  about 
telling  people  their  duty,  without  so  much  as  thinking  of  their  fine  clothes." 

When  Mrs.  Thrale  told  us  this  at  dinner.  Dr.  Johofion  said,— 

**  I  am  all  of  the  old  housekeeper's  mind ;  Mr.  Albany  I  have  always 
stood  up  for ;  he  is  one  of  my  first  fevourites.  Very  fine  indeed  are  the 
ibinm  he  says." 

My  dear  Dr.  Johnson  I-*-what  condescension  is  this  I  Ho  fidly,  also, 
enters  into  all  my  meaning  in  the  high-flown  language  t>f  Albany*  from  his 
partial  insanity  and  unappeasable  remorse. 

So  here  ccmcludes  Brighthelmstone  for  1782. 

WsDifssDAT,  Nov.  20th,  Mrs.  and  the  three  Miss  Thrales  and  mysdf 
an  arose  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  **  by  the  pale  blink  of  the  moon" 
we  went  to  the  sea-side,  where  we  had  bespoke  the  bathing*women  to  be 
ready  for  us,  and  into  the  ocean  we  plunged.  It  was  odd,  tat  pleasant.  I 
have  bathed  so  often  as  to  lose  my  dread  of  the  operation,  which  now  gives 
me  nothing  but  animation  and  vigour.  We  then  returned  home,  and  dressed 
by  candle-light,  and  as  soon  as  we  could  get  Dr.  Johnson  ready,  we  set  out 
upon  our  journey,  in  a  coach  and  a  chaise,  and  arrived  in  Argyll  Street  at 
dmner  time.  Mrs.  Tlmde  has  there  fixed  her  tent  for  this  short  winter, 
which  will  end  with  the  beginning  of  April,  when  her  foreign  journey  takes 
place. 

St.  Martin's  Street. — ^The  day  after  my  return  home,  Pacchierotti 
came  and  spent  part  of  the  afternoon  here.  Mr.  Sastres  also  was  with  us. 
The  Pac.  was  very  sweet  and  amiable,  in  exceeding  good  humour,  and 
tolerably  in  spirits.  But  what  was  my  delight  to  receive,  by  Charlotte,  a 
message  from  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  to  invite  me  to  a  place  in  her  box  at  the 
Opera.  She  called  for  us,  and  we  both  went.  Her  box  is  a  new  one,  only 
up  two  pair  of  stairs,  the  fourth  from  the  stage,  and  holds  six.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  most  delightful  box  in  the  house,  from  not  being  so  much  in  sight  as  to 
render  very  much  dress  necessary,  yet  enough  to  have  every  convenience 
of  seeing  both  performers  and  company. 

The  opera  was  the  new  serious  one,  "  Medonte."  I  am  not  enchanted 
with  it ;  there  is  a  general  want  of  something  striking  or  interesting.  Pac- 
chierotti sang  most  sweetly,  without  force,  effort,  or  pain  to  himself,  but  with 
an  even  excellence,  he  is  seldom  well  enough  to  keep  throughout  a  whole 
opera.  He  is  but  too  perfect ;  for  how  we  shall  bear  his  successors  I  can- 
not guess. 

He  found  me  out,  and  gave  me  several  smiles  during  the  performance ; 
indeed,  he  could  never  look  either  to  the  right  or  left  without  a  necessity  of 
making  some  sort  of  acknowledgment  in  return  to  the  perpetual  bows 
made  him  from  almost  every  box  in  the  house. 

Nov.  24th. — Mrs.  Thrale  was  with  me  all  the  morning,  up  stairs  in  my 
cold  bedchamber ;  and  all  the  evening  I  spent  with  my  mother,  in  reading 
**  Adele  and  Theodore ;"  a  book  you  must  purchase,  for  there  are  so  many 
good  directions  about  education,  that  though  the  general  plan  is  impracti- 
cable, except  to  very  rich  and  very  independent  people,  there  are  a  thousand 
useful  hints  for  folks  in  real  life.     Its  worst  fault  seems  tediousnesa,  orach 
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repedUon  and  minuteness,  making  it  necessary  to  skip,  from  time  to  time, 
in  order  to  keep  up  any  attention ;  but  the  whole,  as  a  work,  has  great 
merit  indeed,  both  in  design  and  execution.  Some  of  the  episodes  are  pretty, 
but  the  plot  of  the  stories  is  commonly  either  trite  or  unnatural,  though  the 
circumstances  attending  them  are  very  interesting  and  very  well  told. 

Dec.  2d. — ^This  evening  Mrs.  Thrale  had  a  large  party,  and  invited 
Charlotte  to  it,  which  I  was  very  glad  of,  as  she  was  much  delighted.  My 
&ther  took  us  both,  for  I  could  not  go  to  dinner,  and  we  were  very  late. 

Dear  Mrs.  Thrale  received  me  as  usual,  as  if  I  were  the  first  person  of 
her  company.  There  was  not  a  creature  there  with  whom  I  was  not  ac- 
quainted, except  the  Duca  di  Sangro  a  Neapolitan  nobleman,  very  much 
in  fashion  at  present  among  the  young  ladies  com/me  Ufaut^  with  two  or 
three  of  whom  he  has  trifled  not  very  honourably.  He  is  very  young  and 
very  handsome,  and  very  insinuating  in  his  address  and  manners. 

The  rest  were  Lady  Rothes,  who  very  politely  and  obligingly  apologized 
for  not  having  waited  upon  me  in  town,  and  Dr.  Pepys,  Mrs.  Ord,  who 
made  me  promise  to  spend  Thursday  with  her,  to  meet  a  relation  of  hers 
lately  come  to  town  ;  Mrs.  Byron,  who  asked  me  for  the  same  day,  and 
whom  I  rejoiced  in  being  able  to  refuse  without  aflfronting ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Davenant,  Harry  Cotton,  Mr.  Swinerton  ;  Piozzi,  who  sang  very  well,  and 
whose  voice  is  this  year  in  very  good  order ;  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Seward,  Mr. 
Sastres ;  Mr.  Thornton,  the  new  member  for  the  borough,  a  man  of  Pres- 
byterian extraction,  upon  which  he  has  grafted  of  late  much  ton  and  non^ 
chakmce^  and  who  was  pleased  to  follow  me  about  with  a  sort  of  hard  and 
unmeaning  curiosity,  very  disagreeable  to  me,  and  to  himself  very  much 
like  nothing ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pepys,  Mrs.  Scot,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parker. 

TvBSDAT. — ^Pbcchierotti  called  in  the  morning,  and  was  very  sweet  and 
amiable.  I  received,  also,  a  most  perfumed  note,  on  French  paper,  gilt, 
bordered,  glazed,  inclosed  in  a  finely  decorated  cover,  and  sealed  with  a 
miniken  figure,  from  ^5iss  Monckton,  to  invite  me  for  the  8th,  to  meet  Mrs. 
Thrale.  I  accepted  the  invitation  with  pleasure  ;  her  parties  are  the  most 
brilliant  in  town,  and  she  is  acquainted  with  many  people  I  wish  to  meet. 
In  small  parties,  or  intimate  acquaintances,  it  is  necessary  to  like  the  mis- 
tress <^  the  house  ;  but  in  large  assemblies,  it  is  but  like  going  to  a  better 
regulated  public  place. 

WsDifBSDAY. — I  called  in  the  morning  upon  Miss  Palmer,  with  whom  I 
sat  some  time.  Her  uncle  has  been  very  dangerously  ill,  but  is  now  quite 
recovered.  I  then  went  and  spent  all  the  day  with  sweet  Mrs.  Thrale,  who 
shut  out  all  company,  and  gave  me  herself  to  myself,  and  it  was  much  the 
happiest  time  I  have  spent,  away  from  my  father,  since  I  left  Brighton. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  at  home,  and  in  most  excellent  good  humour  and  spirits. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
1782. 

An  Amemhij  at  the  Hon.  MIm  Monektcm**— Singiibur  Stjle  of  BfloepCiai— Lady  Gd- 
waj— Dr.  JolmMxi— Chitchat— Female  Costame— Edmimd  Burke— Sir  Joaboa  Bej- 
aoUa— The  old  Docbeaa  of  Porthuid— BIra.  GteriUe— FUrtatioo-Cooveraatioii  with 
Burke— The  Old  Witi»— Gibbon— Bin.  Siddone— Thith  and  Bomanoe— Dr.  Johnaon 
and  Bin.  Siddona— Table-talk— Dr.  Johnaon  at  the  Play— A  Party  at  Mra.  Waking. 
liani*8— Sir  Charlea  Hanborj  Williama— Mra.  MontafO— 3Cr.  Ptocj—Introdoetion  to 
Mra.  Siddooa— Erakine— Ladj  Lncan— Dinner  at  Blra.  Thrale'a— The  Opera— AUe- 
frmnte— AaaembI J  at  Lady  Gideon*a— Sir  Sampaon  Gkleon— Lady  Marnnt  Ford/ee— 
Ladj  Anne  LindsaT— Lord  Gafe— Sir  Hugh  Dalrrmple— The  Dnca  di  Sangro—LadT 
Claigea— Mra.  Walaingham*a  Puntinga-QoeenC^ailoCte— Her  Remarka  on  -Cecilia^* 
^Party  at  Lady  Bothea— Lord  Falmooth— Dr.  Gadogan— Hr.  WrasaB— The  Incon- 
veniencea  of  PopuUri^J— ^ui^  ^  Dr.  Johnaon— Chriatmaa  Day— A  Futj  at  Mn. 
Qrd*b— Dr.  Johnaon'a  Advioe  to  a  Yoong  Lady  on  her  •^Coming  OaA**— Mra.  Chasone 
^Mra.  Delany— Chit-chat— Character  of  Mr.  (Map— Dinner  at  Sir  Joahna*a— Wait, 
the  Painter— Jackaon  of  Exeter— Table-talk— Anecdotea  of  Mra.  Beynolda— A  Ham. 
drum  Evening — Bin.  Dehny  and  Bin.  Chapone— Sir  Aahton  Lever— Hia  Moaeum — 
Nollekena,the  Sculptor. 

Dsc.  8th. — ^Now  for  Miss  Monckton's  assembly. 

I  had  begged  Mrs.  Thraie  to  call  for  me,  that  I  might  have  her  oounte- 
nance  and  assistance  upon  my  entrance.  Miss  Thraie  came  also.  Every 
thing  was  in  a  new  style.  We  got  out  of  the  coach  into  a  hall  ihll  of  ser- 
vants, not  one  of  which  inquired  our  names,  or  took  any  notice  of  oa.  We 
{proceeded,  and  went  up  stairs,  and  when  we  arrived  at  a  door,  stopped  and 
ooked  behind  us.  No  servant  had  followed  or  preceded  us.  We  delibe- 
rated what  was  to  be  done.  To  announce  ourselves  was  rather  awkward, 
neither  could  we  be  sure  we  were  going  into  the  right  apartment.  I  pro- 
posed our  going  up  higher,  till  we  met  with  somebody ;  Miss  Thraie  thought 
we  should  go  down  and  call  some  of  the  servants ;  but  Mrs.  Thraie,  after 
a  ridiculous  consultation,  determined  to  try  her  fortune  by  opening  the  door. 
This  being  done,  we  entered  a  room  full  of — tea-things,  and  one  maid-ser- 
vant! 

"  Well,"  cried  Mrs.  Thraie,  laughing,  "  what  is  to  be  done  now  ?    I  sup- 
pose we  are  come  so  early  that  nothing  is  ready." 

The  maid  stared,  but  said, — ^**  There's  company  in  the  next  room," 

Then  we  considered  again  how  to  make  ourselves  known  and  then  Mrs. 
Thraie  again  resolved  to  take  courage  and  enter.  She  therefore  opened 
another  door,  and  went  into  another  apartment.  I  held  back,  but  looked 
afier,  and  observing  that  she  made  no  courtesy,  concluded  she  was  gone 
into  some  wrong  place.  Miss  Thraie  followed,  and  after  her  went  little  I, 
wondering  who  was  to  receive,  or  what  was  to  become  of  us. 

Miss  Monckton  lives  with  her  mother,  the  old  Dowager  Lady  Galway,  in 
a  noble  house  in  Charles  Street,  Berkeley  Square.  The  room  was  large 
and  magnificent.  There  was  not  much  company,  for  we  were  very  early. 
Lady  Galway  sat  at  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  received  nobody.  She  seems 
very  old,  and  was  dressed  with  a  little  round  white  cap,  and  not  a  single 
hair,  no  cushion,  roll,  nor  any  thing  else  but  the  little  round  cap,  which  was 
flat  upon  her  forehead.  Such  part  of  the  company  as  already  knew  her 
made  their  compliments  to  her  where  she  sat,  and  the  rest  were  never  taken 
up  to  her,  but  belonged  wholly  to  Miss  Monckton. 
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Miss  Monckton^s  own  manner  of  receiving  her  guests  was  scarce  more 
laborious ;  for  she  kept  her  scat  when  they  entered,  and  only  turned  round 
her  head  to  nod  it,  and  say  "  How  do  do  ?"  after  which  they  found  what 
accommodation  they  oAuld  for  themselves. 

As  soon,  however,  as  she  perceived  Mrs.  and  Miss  Thrale,  which  was 
not  till  they  had  been  some  minutes  in  the  room,  she  arose  to  welcome  them, 
contrary  to  her  general  custom,  and  merely  because  it  was  their  first  visit. 
Our  long  trains  making  my  entrance  some  time  after  theirs,  gave  me  the 
advantage  of  being  immediately  seen  by  her,  and  she  advanced  to  me  with 
quickness,  and  very  politely  thanked  me  for  coming,  and  said, — 

"  I  fear  you  think  me  very  rude  for  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  to  you." 

**  No,  indeed,  you  did  me  much  honour,"  quoth  I. 

She  then  broke  further  into  her  gencraj  rules,  by  making  way  for  me  to 
a  good  place,  and  seating  me  herself,  and  then  taking  a  chair  next  me,  and 
begining  a  little  chat.  I  really  felt  myself  much  obliged  to  her  for  this  sea- 
sonable attention,  for  I  was  presently  separated  from  Bfrs.  Thrale,  and 
entirely  surrounded  by  strangers,  all  dressed  superbly,  and  all  looking 
saucily ;  and  as  nobody's  names  were  spoken,  I  had  no  chance  to  discover 
any  acquaintances.  Mr.  Metcalf,  indeed,  came  and  spoke  to  me  the  instant 
I  came  in,  and  I  should  have  been  very  happy  to  have  had  him  for  my 
neighbour;  but  he  was  engaged  in  attending  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was 
standing  near  the  fire,  and  environed  with  listeners. 

Some  new  people  now  coming  in,  and  placing  themselves  in  a  regular 
way.  Miss  Monckton  exclaimed, — "  My  whole  care  is  to  prevent  a  circle ;" 
and  hastily  rising,  she  pulled  about  the  chairs,  and  planted  the  people  in 
groups,  with  as  dexterous  a  disorder  as  you  would  desire  to  see. 

The  company  in  general  were  dressed  with  more  brilliancy  than  at  any 
rout  I  ever  was  at,  as  most  of  them  were  going  to  the  Duchess  of  Cumber- 
land's, and  attired  for  that  purpose.  Just  behind  me  sat  Mrs.  Hampden, 
stiii  very  beautiful,  but  insufferably  affected.  Another  lady  in  full  dress,  and 
very  pretty,  came  in  soon  after,  and  got  herself  a  chair  just  before  me ;  and 
then  a  conversation  began  between  her  and  Mrs.  Hampden,  of  which  I  will 
give  you  a  specimen. 

**  How  disagreeable  these  sacques  are !  I  am  so  incommoded  with  these 
nasty  nifHes !     I  am  going  to  Cumberland  House — are  you  ?" 

*•  To  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Hampden ;  "  what  else,  do  you  think,  would 
make  me  bear  this  weight  of  dress  ?     I  can't  bear  a  sacque." 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  said  you  should  always  wear  them  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  but  I  have  changed  my  mind  since  then — as  many  people  do." 

**  Well,  I  think  it  vastly  disagreeable  indeed,"  said  the  other ;  **  you  can't 
think  how  I'm  encumbered  with  these  ruffles  1" 

**  Oh,  I  am  quite  oppressed  with  them,"  said  Mrs.  Hampden ;  <<  I  can 
hardly  bear  myself  up." 

"  And  I  dined  in  this  way  I"  cried  the  other ;  ««  only  think — dining  in  a 
flacque  1" 

"  Oh,"  answered  Mrs.  Hampden,  *«  it  really  puts  me  quite  out  of  spirits." 

Well,  have  you  enough  ? — and  has  my  daddy  raved  enough  1 

After  this  they  found  some  subject  less  -popular,  and  the  lady  unknown 
leaned  over  me,  without  any  ceremony,  to  whisper  with  Mrs.  Hampden. 
1  should  have  ofiered  her  my  place  if  she  had  made  any  apology,  but  as  it 
was,  I  thought  she  might  take  her  own  way.  In  the  course  of  the  evening, 
however,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  observe  a  striking  change  in  her  manners ; 
§0T  as  sooD  as  she  picked  up,  I  know  not  how,  my  name,  she  ceased  her 
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whispering,  looked  at  me  with  the  civilest  smileS)  spoke  to  me  two  or  three 
times,  and  calling  to  a  fine  beau,  said,-* 

>*  Do  pray  sit  this  way,  that  you  may  screen  Bliss  Burney  as  well  as  me 
from  that  fire."  ^ 

I  did  not,  however,  sufficiently  like  her  beginningrto  accept  her  challenge 
of  talking,  and  only  coldly  answered  by  yes,  no,  or  a  bow. 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Thrale  had  other  engagements,  and  soon  went  away. 
Miss  Monckton  then  took  a  chair  again  next  to  roe,  which  she  kept  till  we 
both  started  at  the  same  voice,  and  she  cried  out, — '*  Oh,  it's  Mr.  Burke  I" 
and  she  ran  to  him  with  as  much  joy  as,  if  it  bad  |}een  our  house,  I  should. 
Cause  the  second  for  liking  her  better. 

I  grew  now  in  a  violent  fidget,  both  to  have  his  notice,  and  ibr  what  his 
notice  would  be ;  but  I  sat  very  still,  and  he  was  seized  upon  by  scores, 
and  taken  to  another  part  of  the  room. 

Then  cdtvne  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  he  soon  drew  a  chair  near  mine, 
and  from  that  tlMe  I  was  never  without  some  friend  at  my  elbow. 

**  Have  you  seen,"  said  he,  "  Mrs.  Montagu  lately  ?" 

"  No,  not  very  lately." 

<<  But  within  these  few  months  t" 

**  No,  not  since  last  year." 

**  Oh,  you  must  see  her,  then.  You  ought  to  see  and  to  bear  her — ^'twill 
be  worth  your  while.  Have  you  heard  of  the  fine  long  letter  she  has 
written  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  I  have  not  met  with  it." 

"  I  have." 

<»And  who  is  it  to?" 

"  The  old  Duchess  of  Portland.  She  desired  Mrs.  Montagu's  opinion  of 
*  Cecilia,'  and  she  has  written  it  at  full  length.  I  was  in  a  party  at  Her 
Grace's,  and  heard  of  nothing  but  you.  She  is  so  delighted,  and  so  sen* 
sibly,  80  rationally,  that  I  only  wish  you  could  have  heard  her.  And  old 
Mrs.  Delany  had  been  forced  to  begin  it,  though  she  had  said  she  should 
never  read  any  more ;  however,  when  we  met,  she  was  reading  it  already 
for  the  third  time. 

Pray  tell  my  daddy  to  rejoice  for  me  in  this  conquest  of  the  Duchess,  his 
old  friend,  and  Mrs.  Delany,  his  sister's. 

Sir  Joshua  is  extremely  kind ;  he  is  always  picking  up  some  anecdote 
of  this  sort  for  me ;  yet,  most  delicately,  never  lets  me  hear  his  own  praises 
but  through  others.     He  looks  vastly  well,  and  as  if  he  had  never  been  ill. 

AQer  this  Mrs.  Burke  saw  me,  and,  with  much  civility  and  soAnesa  of 
manner,  came  and  talked  with  me,  while  her  husband,  without  seeing  mc, 
went  behind  my  chair  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Hampden. 

Miss  Monckton,  returning  to  me,  then  said, — 

"  Miss  Burney,  I  had  the  pleasure  yesterday  of  seeing  Mrs.  Greville." 

I  suppose  she  concluded  I  was  very  intimate  with  her. 

"  I  have  not  seen  her,"  said  I,  "  many  years." 

<*  I  know,  however,"  cried  she,  looking  surprised,  "  she  is  your  god* 
mother." 

"  But  she  does  not  do  her  duty  and  answer  for  me,  for  I  never  see  her." 

"  Oh,  you  have  answered  very  well  for  yourself!  But  1  know  by  that 
your  name  is  Fanny." 

She  then  tripped  to  somebody  else,  and  Mr.  Burke  very  quietly  came 
from  Mrs.  Hampden,  and  sat  down  in  the  vacant  place  at  my  side.  I  could 
then  wait  no  longer,  for  1  found  he  was  more  near*sighted  than  myself; 
1,  therefore,  turned  towards  him  and  bowed :  he  seemed  quite  aroaaedi 
and  really  made  me  ashamed,  however  delighted,  by  the  expressive  civility 
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and  dbtinction  with  which  he  instantly  rose  to  return  my  bow,  and  stood 
the  whole  time  he  was  making  his  compliments  upon  seeing  me,  and  call- 
ing himself  the  blindest  of  men  for  not  finding  me  out  sooner.  And  Mrs. 
Burke,  who  was  seatec^near  me,  said,  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear  her, — 

**  See,  see  !  what  a  mrtation  Mr.  Burke  is  beginning  with  Miss  Burney ! 
and  before  my  face  too  !'' 

These  ceremonies  over,  he  sat  down  by  me,  and  began  a  conversation 
which  you,  my  dearest  Susy,  would  be  glad  to  hear,  for  my  sake,  word 
for  word  ;  but  which  I  really  could  not  listen  to  with  sufficient  ease,  from 
shame  at  his  warm  eulogiums,  to  remember  with  any  accuracy.  The  gene- 
ral substance,  however,  take  as  I  recollect  it. 

Ader  many  most  eloquent  compliments  upon  the  book,  too  delicate  either 
to  shock  or  sicken  the  nicest  ear,  he  very  emphatically  congratulated  me 
upon  its  most  universal  success  ;  said,  *<  he  was  now  too  late  to  speak  of  it, 
since  he  could  only  echo  the  voice  of  the  whole  nation ;"  and  added,  with 
a  laugh,  '*  I  had  hoped  to  have  made  some  merit  of  my%nthusiasm  ;  but 
the  moment  I  went  about  to  hear  what  others  say,  I  found  myself  merely 
one  in  a  multitude." 

He  then  told  me  that,  notwithstanding  his  admiration,  he  was  the  man 
who  had  dared  to  find  some  faults  with  so  favourite  and  fashionable  a  work. 
I  entreated  him  to  tell  me  what  they  were,  and  assured  him  nothing  would 
make  me  so  happy  as  to  correct  them  under  his  direction.  He  then  enu- 
merated them :  and  I  will  tell  you  what  they  are,  that  you  may  not  con- 
clude I  write  nothing  but  the  fairer  part  of  my  adventures,  which  I  really 
always  relate  very  honestly,  though  so  fair  they  are  at  this  time,  that  it 
hardly  seems  possible  they  should  not  bo  dressed  up. 

The  masquerade  he  thought  too  long,  and  that  something  might  be  spared 
from  Harrel's  grand*  assembly  ;  he  did  not  like  Morrice's  part  of  the  pan- 
theon; and  he  wished  the  conclusion  either  more  happy  or  more  miserable ; 
"  for  in  a  work  of  imagination,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no  medium." 

I  was  not  easy  enough  to  answer  him,  or  I  have  much,  though  perhaps 
not  good  for  much,  to  say  in  defence  of  following  life  and  nature  as  much 
in  the  conclusion  as  in  the  progress  of  a  tale ;  and  when  is  life  and  nature 
completely  happy  or  miserable  ? 

"  But,"  said  he,  when  he  had  finished  his  comments,  "  what  excuse  must 
I  give  for  this  presumption  1  I  have  none  in  the  world  to  offer  but  the  real, 
the  high  esteem  I  feel  for  you  ;  and  I  must  at  the  same  time  acknowledge 
It  is  all  your  own  doing  that  I  am  able  to  find  fault ;  for  it  is  your  general 
perfection  in  writing  that  has  taught  me  to  criticise  where  it  is  not  quite 
uniform."- 

Here's  an  orator,  dear  Susy  ! 

Then,  looking  very  archly  at  me,  and  around  him,  he  said, — 

"  Are  you  silting  here  for  characters  ?  Nothing,  by  the  way,  struck  me 
more  in  reading  your  book  than  the  admirable  skill  with  which  your  in- 
genious characters  make  themselves  knowo  by  their  own  words." 

He  then  went  on  to  tell  me  that  I  had  done  the  most  wonderful  of 
wonders  in  pleasing  the  old  wits,  particularly  the  Duchess  of  Portland  and 
Mrs.  Delany,  who  resisted  reading  the  bodk  till  they  were  teased  into  it, 
and,  since  they  began,  could  do  nothing  else;  and  he  failed  not  to  point  out, 
with  his  utmost  eloquence,  the  difficulty  of  giving  satisfaction  to  those  who 
piqued  themselves  upon  being  past  receiving  it. 

"  But,"  said  he,  "  I  have  one  other  fault  to  find,  and  a  far  more  material 
one  than  any  I  have  mentioned." 

"  I  am  the  more  obliged  to  you.     What  is  it  ?" 
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**  The  disposal  of  this  book.  I  have  much  advice  to  ofier  to  yoii  upon 
that  subject.  Why  did  you  not  send  for  your  own  friend  out  of  the  city  1 
he  would  have  taken  care  you  should  not  part  with  it  so  much  below  par." 

He  meant  Mr.  Briggs. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  now  joined  us. 

^*  Are  you  telling  her,"  said  he,  "  of  our  conversation  with  the  old  wits  t 
I  am  glad  you  hear  it  from  Mr.  Burke,  Miss  Bumey,  for  he  can  tell  it  so 
much  better  than  I  can,  and  remember  tiieir  very  words.** 

**  Nothing  else  would  they  talk  of  for  three  whole  hours,**  said  he,  **  and 
we  were  there  at  the  third  reading  of  the  bill.** 

"  I  believe  I  i^-as  in  good  hands,"  said  I,  "  if  they  talked  of  it  to  you  f* 

**  Why,  yes,"  answered  Sir  Joshua,  laughing,  "  we  joined  in  from  time 
to  time.     Gibbon  says  he  read  the  whole  five  volumes  in  a  day.'* 

**  Tis  impossible,*'  cried  Mr.  Burke,  "  it  cost  me  three  days ;  and  you 
know  I  never  padded  with  it  from  the  time  I  first  opened  it.** 

Here  are  laui^ls,  Susy  I  My  dear  daddy  and  Kitty,  are  you  not  doubly 
glad  you  kindly  hurried  me  up  stairs  to  write  when  at  Chesington  t 

Mr.  Burke  then  went  to  some  other  party,  and  Mr.  Swinerton  took  his 
place,  with  whom  I  had  a  dawdling  conversation  upon  dawdling  subjects ; 
and  I  was  not  a  little  enlivened,  upon  his  quitting  the  chair,  to  have  it  filled 
by  Mr.  Metcalf,  who,  with  much  satire,  but  much  entertainment,  kept 
chattering  with  me  till  Dr.  Johnson  found  me  out,  and  brought  a  chair 
opposite  to  me. 

Do  you  laugh,  my  Susan,  or  cry  at  your  F.  B's  honours? 

**  So,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Metcalf,  "  it  is  you,  is  it,  that  are  engrossing  her 
thus?" 

"  He's  jealous,"  said  Mr.  Metcalf,  drily. 

"  How  these  people  talk  of  Mrs.  Siddons  !"  said  the  Doctor.  "  I  came 
hither  in  full  expectation  of  hearing  no  name  but  the  name  I  love  and  pant 
to  hear, — when  from  one  corner  to  another  they  are  talking  of  that  jade 
Mrs.  Siddons !  till,  at  last  wearied  out,  I  went  yonder  into  a  comer,  and 
repeated  to  myself  Burnev !  Burney !  Bumey  !  Bumey  !" 

"  Ay,  sir,"  said  Mr.  IVIetcalf,  "  you  should  have  carved  it  upon  the 
trees." 

"  Sir,  had  there  been  any  trees,  so  I  should ;  but  being  none,  I  was 
content  to  carve  it  upon  my  heart." 

Soon  after  the  parties  changed  again,  and  young  Mr.  Burke  came  and 
sat  by  me.  He  is  a  very  civil  and  obliging,  and  a  sensible  and  agreeable 
young  man.  I  was  occasionally  spoken  to  afterwards  by  strangers,  both 
men  and  women,  whom  I  could  not  find  out,  though  they  called  me  by 
name  as  if  they  had  known  me  all  my  life.  Old  Lady  Galway  trotted  from 
her  corner,  in  the  middle  of  the  evening,  and  leaning  her  hands  upon  the 
back  of  two  chairs,  put  her  little  round  head  through  two  fine  high  dressed 
ladies  on  purpose  to  peep  at  me,  and  then  trotted  back  to  her  place  !    Ha,  ha ! 

Miss  Monckton  now  came  to  us  again,  and  I  congratulated  her  upon  her 
power  in  making  Dr.  Johnson  sit  in  a  group  ;  upon  which  she  immediately 
said  to  him, — 

"  Sir,  Miss  Bumey  says  you  like  best  to  sit  in  a  circle." 

"  Does  she  ?"  said  he,  laughing ;  "  ay,  never  mind  what  she  says. 
Don't  you  know  she  is  a  writer  of  romances  ?" 

"  Yes,  that  I  do,  indeed !"  said  Miss  Monckton,  and  every  one  joined  in  a 
laugh  that  put  me  horribly  out  of  countenance. 

"  She  may  write  romances  and  speak  tmth,"  said  my  dear  Sir  Joshua, 
who,  as  well  as  young  Burke,  and  Mr.  Metcalf,  and  two  strangersi  joiDed 
now  in  our  little  party. 
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"  But,  Indeed,  Dr.  Johnson,"  said  Miss  Monckton,  "  you  must  see  Mrs. 
Siddons.     Won't  you  see  her  in  some  fine  part  ?" 

"  Why,  if  I  rmtst  madam,  I  have  no  choice." 

"  She  says,  sir,  she  shall  be  very  much  afraid  of  you." 

'^  Madam,  that  cannot  be  true." 

"  Not  true,"  cried  Miss  Monckton,  staring,  "  yes  it  is," 

"  It  cannot  be,  madam." 

"  But  she  said  so  to  me  ;  I  heard  her  say  it  myself." 

"  Madam,  it  is  not  possible  !  remember,  therefore,  in  future,  that  even 
fiction  should  be  supported  by  probability." 

Miss  Monckton  looked  all  amazement,  but  insisted  upon  the  truth  of  what 
she  had  said. 

"  I  do  not  believe,  madam,"  said  he,  warmly,  "  she  knows  my  name." 

"  Oh,  that  is  rating  her  too  low,"  said  a  gentleman  stranger. 

*'  By  not  knowing  my  name,"  continued  he,  **  I  do  not  mean  so  literally  ; 
but  that,  when  she  sees  it  abused  in  a  newspaper,  she  may  possibly  recollect 
that  she  has  seen  it  abused  in  a  newspaper  before." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Miss  Monckton,  <*  but  you  must  see  her  for  all  this." 

**  Well,  madam,  if  you  desire  it,  I  will  go.  See  her  I  shall  not,  nor  hear 
her ;  but  Til  go,  and  that  will  do.  The  last  time  I  was  at  a  play,  I  was 
ordered  there  by  Mrs.  Abington,  or  Mrs.  Somebody,  I  do  not  well  remember 
who;  but  I  placed  myself  in  the  middle  of  the  first  row  of  the  front  boxes, 
to  show  that  when  I  was  called  I  came." 

The  talk  upon  this  matter  went  on  very  long,  and  with  great  spirit ;  but 
I  have  time  for  no  more  of  it.  I  felt  myself  extremely  awkward  about 
going  away,  not  choosing,  as  it  was  my  first  visit,  to  take  French  leave, 
and  hardly  knowing  how  to  lead  the  way  alone  among  so  many  strangers. 

At  last,  and  with  the  last,  I  made  my  attempt.  A  large  party  of  ladies 
arose  at  the  same  time,  and  I  tripped  afler  them ;  Miss  Monckton,  however, 
made  me  come  back,  for  she  said  I  must  else  wait  in  the  other  room  till 
those  ladies'  carriages  drove  away. 

When  I  returned,  Sir  Joshua  came  and  desired  he  might  convey  me 
home ;  I  declined  the  oflTer,  and  he  pressed  it  a  good  deal,  drolly  saying, — 

"  Why,  I  am  old  enough,  ain't  I?" 

And  when  he  found  me  stout,  he  said  to  Dr.  Johnson,— 

"Sir,  18  not  this  very  hard  ?  Nobody  thinks  me  very  young,  yet  Miss 
Burney  won't  give  me  the  privilege  of  age  in  letting  me  see  her  home  ? 
She  says  I  ain't  old  enough." 

I  never  said  any  such  thing. 

"Ay,  sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  did  I  not  tell  you  she  was  a  writer  of 
Yomances?" 

Again  I  tried  to  run  away,  but  the  door  stuck,  and  Miss  Monckton  pre* 
irentMl  me,  and  begged  I  would  stay  a  little  longer.  She  then  went  and 
whispered  something  to  her  mother,  and  I  had  a  notion  from  her  manner 
•be  wanted  to  keep  me  to  supper,  which  I  did  not  choose,  and,  therefore, 
when  her  back  was  turned,  I  prevailed  upon  young  Burke  to  open  the  door 
for  roe,  and  out  I  went.  Miss  Monckton  ran  after  me,  but  I  would  not 
ooroe  back.  I  was,  however,  and  I  am,  much  obliged  by  her  uncommon 
civility  and  attentions  to  me.  She  is  far  better  at  her  own  house  than 
•Isewbere. 

Dec.  15th.— To-day,  by  an  invitation  of  ten  days'  standing,  I  waited 
upon  Mrs.  Walsingham.  She  is  a  woman  high  in  fame  for  her  talents,  and 
a  wit  by  birth,  as  the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams. 

She  has  the  character  of  being  only  civil  to  people  of  birth,  fame,  or 

2tJ* 
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wealth,  and  extremely  insolent  to  all  others.  Of  this,  however,  I  could  see 
nothing,  since  she  at  least  took  care  to  invite  no  company  to  her  own  house 
whom  she  was  disposed  to  disdain.  Her  reception  of  me  appeared  rather 
singular.  She  was  violently  dressed, — a  large  hoop,  6owers  io  her  small 
and  full  dbeaeed  cap,  ribands  and  ornaments  extremely  shown,  and  a  fan  in 
her  hand.'  She  was  verv  polite,  said  much  of  her  particular  pleasure  in 
seeing  me,  and  kept  advancing  to  me  so  near,  that  involuntarily,  I  retreated 
from  her,  not  knowing  her  design,  and  kept,  therefore,  getting  further  and 
further  back,  as  she  came  forward,  till  I  was  stopped  from  any  power 
of  moving  by  the  wainscot.  I  then  necessarily  stood  still,  and  she 
saluted  me. 

We  then  quietly  sat  down,  and  my  father  began  a  very  lively  conversa^ 
tion  upon  various  subjects ;  she  kept  it  up  with  attention  and  good  breeding, 
oflen  referring  to  me,  and  seeming  curious  to  know  my  notions* 

The  rest  of  the  company  who  came  to  dinner  were  Mrs*  Montagu,  Mr. 
Percy,  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  his  lady  and  daughter, 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Miss  Palmer.  I  was  excessively  glad  to  see 
the  latter,  who  clung  to  me  all  the  visit,  and  took  off  from  its  formality  and 
grandeur  by  her  chatting  and  intinmcy. 

Mrs.  Walsingham  lives  in  a  splendid  house  in  Stratford  Place,  elegantly 
fitted  up,  chiefly  by  her  own  paintings  and  drawings,  which  are  reckoned 
extremely  clever.    I  hate  that  word,  but  cannot  think  of  another. 

We  did  not  stay  late,  for  my  father  and  I  were  both  engaged  to  Miss 
Monckton's ;  so  was  Sir  Joshua,  who  accompanied  us.  Miss  ralmer  had 
not  been  invited,  which  she  much  regretted.  Mrs;  Walsin|[hain  begged  to 
see  me  again,  and  very  much  pressed  me  to  call  some  rooming. 

I  was  extremely  happy  to  have  my  dear  father  with  me  at  Miss  Monck- 
ton's.  We  found  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  actress,  there.  She  is  a  woman  of  ex- 
cellent character,  and  therefore  I  am  very  glad  she  is  thus  patronised,  since 
Mrs.  AbingtoD,  and  so  many  frail  fair  ones,  have  been  thus  noticed  by  the 
great.  She  behaved  with  great  propriety ;  very  calm,  modest,  quiet,  and 
unaffected.  She  has  a  very  fine  countenance,  and  her  eyes  look  both 
intelligent  and  sof^.  She  has,  however,  a  steadiness  in  her  manner  and 
deportment  by  no  means  engaging.  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  was  there,  said, — 
"  Why,  this  is  a  leaden  goddess  we  are  all  worshipping !  however,  we  shall 
soon  gild  it." 

A  lady  who  sat  near  me  then  began  a  dialogue  with  Mr.  Erskine,  who, 
had  placed  himself  exactly  opposite  to  Mrs.  Siddons ;  and  they  debated 
together  upon  her  manner  of  studying  her  parts,  disputing  upon  the  point 
with  great  warmth,  yet  not  only  forbearing  to  ask  Mrs.  Siddons  herself 
which  was  right,  but  quite  overpowering  her  with  their  loquacity,  when  she 
attempted,  unasked,  to  explain  the  matter.  Most  vehement  praise  of  all  she 
did  followed,  and  the  lady  turned  to  me,  and  said, — 

"  What  invitation.  Miss  Burney,  is  here,  for  genius  to  display  itself!— 
Every  body,  I  hear,  is  at  work  for  Mrs.  Siddons ;  but  if  you  would  work 
for  her,  what  an  inducement  to  excel  you  would  both  of  you  have  ! — Dr. 
Bumcy " 

"  Oh,  pray,  ma'am,"  cried  I,  "  don't  say  to  him " 

"  Oh,  but  I  will ! — if  my  influence  can  do  you  any  mischief,  yx)u  may 
depend  upon  having  it !" 

She  then  repeated  what  she  had  said  to  my  father,  and  he  instantly 
eaid,— • 

"  Your  ladyship  may  be  sure  of  my  interest." 

J  whispered  afterwards  to  know  who  she  was,  and  heard  she  was  Lady 
Lucan. 
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MoNDAT. — ^There  was  a  very  full  assembly  at  Mrs.  Thrale's,  where  I 
dined  and  spent  the  day. 

The  evening  proved  very  gay  and  very  agreeable,  though  I  have  but  a 
short  account  to  give  of  it,  as  the  conversation  was  only  in  parties,  and 
never  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  with  the  same  people.  I  had  some  chat 
with  every  body  in  turn,  and  therefore  I  had  not  one  moment  vnoccupied. 
What  gave  me,  however,  the  most  pleasure,  wa»*  the  discourse  of  the  two 
Mr.  Cambridges,  father  and  son,  who  both,  though  at  different  times,  sung 
to  me  the  praises  of  Captain  Phillips  with  so  much  energy  and  heartiness, 
that  I  was  ready  to  shake  hands  with  them,  and  cry,  "  Oentlcmen, 
agreed!" 

Mr.  Seward  made  me  known  to  Mrs.  Hunter,  who  is  extremely  pretty, 
and  reckoned  very  ingenious.  Dr.  Parker  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Hutton,  a 
clergyman,  at  his  desire ;  but  I  saw  nothing  of  him  that  made  it  mine. 

My  father  told  me  that  Miss  Catherine  Bull  had  desired  her  compliments 
to  "  Cecilia,**  and  begged  her  acceptance  of  her  opera  ticket  for  the  next 
night,  to  see  Anfossi's  new  opera,  if  it  would  be  of  any  use.  Miss  Bull  then 
called  out, — 

"  And  pray  give  my  compliments  too, — though  I  should  be  dreadfully 
afraid  of  her  I" 

How  provoking  that  they  have  this  simple  notion  I  as  my  father  himself 
once  answered  them, — 

**  So  tame  a  Uon,  who  can  say  fie  on  ?*' 

I  am  glad,  however,  there  seems  a  little  opening  to  an  acquaintance  I  so 
much  desire.  I  accepted  the  ticket,  and  should  if  I  had  not  wished  for  it, 
merely  that  I  might  have  to  thank  her  for  it. 

Thursday. — We  were  all  invited  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  to  dinner,  but 
I  was  engaged  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  In  the  morning.  Miss  Benson  returned  my 
visit,  and  Miss  Streatfield  called  also,  and  sate  hours,  and  Mrs.  Hatsel 
called  too,  and  sat  only  minutes.  I  am  increasing  my  acquaintance  daily, 
and  that,  whether  I  will  or  not,  with  new  folks  of  all  sorts. 

At  Mrs.  Thrale's  we  were  comfortable  and  alone.  She  and  her  daughter 
carried  me  to  (he  opera  house,  and  tried  to  entice  me  to  sit  in  the  pit  with 
them ;  but  I  have  already  engaged  a  place  in  Mrs.  Fitz's  box.  I  can  give 
you  but  little  account  of  the  opera,  for  I  was  much  disappointed  in  it.  My 
expectations  had  planned  another  Buona  Figliuola,  or  Fraschetana,  from 
Anfbssi, — but  it  is  a  pretty  opera,  simply,  and  nothing  more.  Allegrante 
sung  very  well,  but — but — but — oh,  how  has  Pacchierotti  spoilt  me. 

Friday. — ^There  was  a  grand  assembly  at  Lady  Gideon's ;  and  every 
thing  in  the  house,  both  of  decorations,  refreshments,  and  accommodation, 
was  in  greater  magnificence  than  I  have  yet  seen.  Lady  Gideon  is  still 
very  pretty,  and  extremely  gentle,  well  bred,  attentive  and  amiable.  Sir 
Sampson  seems  all  good  nature,  and  his  desire  to  oblige  is  unremitting, 
and  there  is  even  a  humility  in  the  manners  of  both  that  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  quarrel  with  them  for  such  other  brighter  (^alities  as  they  have 
missed. 

The  moment  my  reception  was  over,  and  my  dear  father  being  with  me, 
I  felt  no  awkwardness  in  my  entrance.  Mrs.  Walsingham  came  up  to  me, 
and  invited  me  to  her  house  for  the  next  Monday  morning,  to  meet  Lady 
Gideon,  who  was  to  go  and  see  her  paintings.  There  was  no  refusing,  and, 
indeed,  I  wished  to  see  them,  as  they  are  of  great  fame  in  the  world,  and, 
I  &Dcy,  very  well  worth  seeing. 

The  next  who  found  me  out  was  Sir  Joshua,  and  the  instant  I  told  him  of 
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the  engagement  I  had  made,  he  said  he  would  go  too^  for  he  was  invited  to 
call  some  morning,  so  he  would  choose  Monday.  He  kept  with  me,  to  my 
great  satisfaction,  the  principal  part  of  the  evening.  Ete  is  so  pleasant, 
unaffected  and  agreeable,  that  there  is  no  one,  among  those  who  are  of 
oelebrity,  I  can  converse  with  half  so  easily  and  comfortably. 

Late  in  the  evening  came  in  Lady  Margaret  Fordyce,  and  Lady  Anne 
Lindsay :  I  had  hopes  they  would  have  sung,  but  I  was  disappointed,  for 
they  only  looked  handsome.  Mrs.  Hampden,  also,  did  that,  and  was  much 
less  in  her  airs. 

Among  my  acquaintance,  were  Lord  Gage,  Miss  Monckton,  Mr.  Selwyn, 
Mr.  Swinerton,  Harry  Cotton,  Mr.  H.  Shelly,  Mrs.  Walsingham,  the  Thrales, 
and  Sir  Joshua.  Among  those  at  whom  I  looked,  were  Sir  Hugh  Dalryraple, 
author  of  the  Memoirs,  a  very  respectaUe*looking  man,  Mr,  Erskine,  and 
Soame  Jenyngs. 

Sir  Joshua  desired  me  to  speak  to  Soame  Jenyngs,  for  he  said  he  was 
now  of  an  age  to  be  entitled  to  such  an  attention.   You  may  suppose  I  com* 

Clied  readily.    Another  time,  when  he  had  strolled  away  for  a  tew  minutes, 
e  hastened  back  to  me,  and  exclaimed,^ 

**  I  have  just  found  out  Mr.  Simkins  1'^ 

"  Where  ?  which  is  he  V 

**  There, — that  gentleman,  who  is  bowing  to  Lady  Juliana  Penn.'* 

**  Mercy  I"  cried  I,  perceiving,  to  my  great  dismay,  Mr.  Selwyn,  **  why, 
that  is  one  of  our  intimate  friends  !'* 

"  O,  is  he  so  V^  cried  he,  with  great  readiness,  **  Why,  then,  that,  I  sup- 
pose, is  the  reason  of  the  resemblance  !*' 

Wicked  enough !  however,  by  no  means  true. 

Afterwards  I  had  some  talk  with  the  Duca  di  Sangro,  a  Neapolitan 
nobleman ;  very  young,  excessively  handsome,  and  very  gay,  talkative, 
sportive  and  frolicsome.  He  took  off  the  French  manner  of  singing  in 
general,  then  M.  Ic  Gros  in  particular ;  he  acted,  capered,  talked  comical 
bad  English,  sang,  languished,  laughed  and  mimicked ;  and,  in  short,  was 
an  admirable  and  most  diverting  buffoon. 

A  smnll  part  of  the  company,  consisting  of  about  thirty,  were  kept  to 
supper ;  my  father  and  self  were  of  the  number.  The  entertainment  given 
was  superb,  and  most  elegantly  costly.  Twenty- four  had  seats  at  our 
table ;  the  rest  stood  round,  till  another  supper  was  prepared  in  another 
room.  But  I  shall  give  no  further  particulars,  as  the  evening,  altogether, 
was  but  tiresome. 

Sunday,  Dec  22. — I  went  to  the  French  chapel  in  the  morning,  and 
found  Mr.  Seward  here  when  I  returned.  He  was  followed  by  Barry,  and 
succeeded  by  Pacchierotti,  who,  in  rather  better  spirits  than  I  have  lately 
seen  him,  told  me  he  had  been  admitted  for  half-an-hour  the  day  before  to 
Lady  Clarges,  as  poor  Sir  Thomas  was  a  little  better.  She  told  him  that 
Sir  Thomas,  though  often  delirious,  never  failed,  in  his  intervals  of  reason 
and  of  ease,  to  inquire  for  Pacchierotti,  and  to  call  out,  "  Has  PacchieYotti 
been  here  to-day  ?" — '*  Does  Pacchierotti  call  always  to  ask  how  I  do 
himself?"     This  aftectcd  the  feeling  of  Pacchierotti  very  strongly. 

Lady  Clarges,  in  this  short  interview,  inquired  very  much  about  yon, 
and  whether  you  were  coming  to  town,  and  how  your  health  was,  and 
what  were  your  designs.  "  Indeed,"  added  the  Pac.,  "  is  a  very  true 
regard  which  Lady  Clarges  she  has  always  for  Mrs.  Phillips." 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  heard  that  Miss  Catherine  Bull  had  lent  me  an 
Opera  ticket — ^and  told  him  I  very  much  wished  to  be  acquainted  with  her 
family.    He  looked  much  pleased,  and  called  out,  **  Then,  I  am  sure,  it  is 
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in  your  own  power,  for  Doctor  Bumey  can ^"  He  stopped,  as  if  sud- 
denly recollecting,  and  checking  himself,  and  added, "  I  don't  know,  ma'am, 
how  it  is;  but  you  have  made,  indeed,  all  the  people,  not  only  for  the  young, 
but  at  the  same  time  for  the  old,  quite  afraid  of  you.  Indeed,  is  their  just 
veneration  which  is  the  cause  of  such  a  thing." 

This  always  much  vexes  me,  but  I  know  not  how  to  conquer  so  unfair  a 
prejudice,  while  I  never  can  get  sight  of  these  folks,  except  through  an  opera- 
glass  :  in  which  way  they  most  assiduously  view  me  in  return,  whenever  I 
am  in  Mrs.  Fitzgerald's  box.  By  his  saying  the  o2i,  as  well  as  the  youngs 
I  suspected  he  meant  Lady  Mary  Duncan ;  and  upon  sounding  my  father, 
he  acknowledged  she  professed  the  same  ridiculous  fear.  'Tis  horribly 
provoking,  and  thwarts  my  most  favourite  views. 

Monday. — I  waited  upon  Mrs.  Walsingham.  I  found  Lady  Gideon  and 
two  of  her  daughters,  and  Lady  Middleton,  and  two  other  ladies,  all  assem- 
bled to  see  these  pictures.  I  was,  indeed,  extremely  pleased  with  the  exhi- 
bition. They  appear  to  me  surprisingly  well  executed,  and  the  subjects  are 
admirably  chosen  and  selected.  They  are  chiefly  copies  from  old  pictures, 
or  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Two  were  lent  her  by  the  king  himself,  at 
Windsor, — a  Silence,  a  beautiful  picture  of  Caracci,  and  a  Madonna  and 
Child  of  Guido.  The  others  are  chiefly  from  the  Devonshire  collection,  of 
Sir  Joshua ;  she  has  the  Fishing  Boys,  the  noble  Angel  viewing  the  Cross, 
two  Samuels,  a  beautiful  Child,  and  one  other  I  cannot  recollect.  She  has, 
also,  copied  Gainsborough's  sweet  Shepherd's  Boy :  and  there  are  originals, 
by  herself,  of  Captain  Walsingham,  and  her  son,  and  Miss  Boyle.  These 
are  all  in  oils.  There  were  also  some  heads  in  crayons,  and  several  small 
figures  in  plaster  of  Paris  by  Miss  Boyle,  who  inherits  her  mother's  genius 
and  fondness  for  painting,  and  who  behaved  with  great  modesty  and  polite- 
ness. They  showed  me,  also,  a  work  of  Mrs.  Delany,  which  they  have 
framed.  'Tis  from  an  invention  of  her  own,  a  Geranium — composed  of 
paper  stained  difl!erent  colours,  cut  out  very  delicately,  and  pasted  upon 
paper,  so  as  to  look  in  relief,  and  the  eflTect  is  extremely  pretty.  This  she 
did  at  eighty -two  ! 

I  would  have  made  my  exit  at  the  same  time  with  the  rest  of  the  company, 
but  Mrs.  Walsingham  would  not  suffer  me,  and  made  me  stay  and  chat  with 
her  for  I  believe  two  hours.  She  insisted  upon  my  telling  her  the  whole 
history  of  my  writing  and  publishing  *<  Evelina,"  and  was  curious  for  the 
most  minute  particulars. 

When  this  curiosity  was  satisfied,  she  gave  me  a  long  history  of  herself, 
and  her  painting,  with  equal  openness,  and  then  said, — 

**  But  do  pray,  now,  Miss  Burney,  let  me  ask  one  thing  more— how  came 
3^ou  to  write  that  book  that  is  my  first  darling — Cecilia?  did  the  idea  come 
•o  you  by  chance?  or  did  you  regularly  sit  down  to  write  by  design?" 

I  had  then  to  satisfy  her  about  this,  and  she  spared  not  for  praises  in 
seturn,  but  said  one  thing  which  extremely  astonished  me. 

"  The  character,"  cried  she, «« which  I  most  delight  in  is  Mr.  Briggs.  I 
think  it  the  most  admirable  and  entertaining  in  the  book." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  ma'am,  for  he  has  very  few  friends." 

"  Oh,  I  know  many  people  think  him  too  low,  but  that  is  merely  from 
choosing  only  to  look  in  the  upper  circle.  Now,  I  am  not  at  all  surprised 
to  find  that  the  queen  objects  to  him  ; — a  foreigner,  and  in  so  exalted  a  sta- 
tion, may  well  not  understand  so  vulgar  a  miser ;  but  why  people  in  common 
life  should  object  to  what  in  common  life  is  to  be  found,  I  don't  understand. 
Per  myself,  while  I  paint,  or  work,  1  can  divert  myself  with  thinking  of  him, 
tnd,  if  I  am  quite  alone,  I  can  burst  out  a-laughing  by  recollecting  any  of 
kit  speeches." 
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Tou  will  easily  believe  I  was  by  no  means  so  sorry  at  the  queen's  objec- 
lion,  as  I  was  glad  and  surprised  that  her  majesty  should  ever  have  met  with 
the  book. 

**  But  how  wonderfully  you  have  contrived,''  she  added,  **  to  make  one 
love  Mrs.  Delville  for  her  sweetness  to  Cecilia,  notwithstanding  all  her  pride, 
and  always  to  hope  the  pride  is  commanded  by  the  husbajid.'' 

*^  No,  ma'am,"  answered  I,  «*  I  merely  meant  to  show  how  difierently 
pride,  like  every  other  quality,  operates  upon  di^rent  minds,  and  that, 
though  it  is  so  odious  when  joined  with  meanness  and  incapacity,  as  in  Mr* 
Delville,  it  destroys  neither  respect  nor  afiection  when  joined  with  real  dig- 
nity and  generosity  of  mind,  as  in  Mrs.  Delville." 

I  had  much  more  to  have  said  of  my  meaning  and  purpose  in  these  cha* 
racters ;  but  she  has  so  much  established  in  the  world  an  opinion  of  her  own 
pride,  that  I  was  glad  to  leave  the  subject. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  Lady  Rothes's  with  my  father.  I  found  her,  as 
I  had  led  her  at  Brighton,  amiable  and  sociable*  I  never  tell  you  when 
the  invitations  come,  for  I  rather  fancy  you  will  not  conclude  I  am  likely 
to  go  without  them.  The  party  was  a  good  one, — Mrs.  Boscawen,  Mrs. 
Walsineham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pepys,  sweet  Mrs.  Thrale  and  her  daughter, 
Dr.  Cadogan,  Miss  Streatfield,  Mr.  Wraxall,  liord  Falmouth,  Mr.  Seward, 
Mrs.  Ord,  and  some  others  I  did  not  know ;  but  the  evening  was  a  melan- 
choly one,  for  I  soon  heard,  from  Mrs.  Ord,  that  poor  Sir  Thomas  Clarges 
was  dead  I  How  sorry  was  I  for  his  lady,  for  Pacchierotti,  and  for  you  I 
I  could  never  get  you  a  moment  out  of  my  head ;  and  from  the  time  that  I 
heard  it,  I  could  do  nothing  but  wish  myself  at  home. 

The  next  morning,  Tuesday,  I  wrote  a  little  note  of  consolation  and  good 
wishes  to  poor  Pacchierotti.  My  father  called  on  the  Miss  Bulls,  and  found 
them  in  deep  affliction.  I  long  to  hear  if  Lady  Louisa  Nugent  can  go  to 
Lady  Clarges.     I  believe  she  is  now  out  of  town. 

I  called  upon  Bessy  Kirwan,  and  stayed  with  her  a  couple  of  hours ;  and 
all  our  talk  was  of  poor  Pacchierotti  and  his  loss,  and  dear  Susy  and  her 
health.  As  I  had  the  coach,  I  then  spit  cards  at  Mrs.  Chapone's,  who  has 
sent  me  an  invitation.  I  declined ;  for  so  I  do  by  at  least  half  I  receive, 
much  as  I  go  out  ,* — and  at  Mrs.  Hatsel's,  and  Mrs.  Paradise's,  and  Lady 
Gideon^s. 

When  I  came  here,  I  found  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  who  insists  upon  again 
renewing  our  long-dropped  acquaintance.  She  is  somewhat  improved,  I 
think,  and  much  less  affected.  Mrs.  Ord  also  called,  at  the  desire  of  Secre- 
tary Ord's  lady,  to  make  a  tender  of  acquaintance  with  me. 

I  begin  to  grow  most  heartily  sick  and  fatigued  of  this  continual  round  of 
visiting,  and  these  eternal  new  acquaintances.  I  am  now  arranging  matters 
in  my  mind  for  a  better  plan ;  and  I  mean,  henceforward,  never  to  go  out 
more  than  three  days  in  the  week ;  and,  as  I  am  now  situated,  with  Mrs. 
Thrale  to  seize  every  moment  I  do  not  hide  from  her,  it  will  require  all  the 
management  1  can  possibly  make  use  of  to  limit  my  visits  to  only  half  the 
week's  days.  But  yet,  I  am  fixed  in  resolving  to  put  it  in  practice,  except 
upon  some  very  singular  and  unforeseen  occasions,  as  I  really  have  at  pre- 
sent no  pleasure  in  any  party,  from  the  trouble  and  tiresomeness  of  being 
engaged  to  so  many. 

For  my  own  part,  if  I  wished  to  prescribe  a  cure  for  dissipation,  I  shouldl 
think  none  more  effectual  than  to  give  it  a  free  course.     The  many  who 
have  lived  so  from  year  to  year  amaze  me  now  more  than  ever ;  for  now 
more  than  ever  I  can  judge  what  dissipation  has  to  offer.  I  would  not  lead  a  life 
of  daily  engagements  even  for  another  month,  for  any  pay  short  of  the  most 
serious  and  substantial  benefit.    I  have  been  tired  some  time,  though  I  have 
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only  now  broke  out :  but  I  will  restore  my  own  spirit  and  pleasure  by 
getting  more  courage  in  making  refusals,  and  by  giving  that  zest  to  com- 
pany and  divemon  which  can  only  be  given  by  making  them  subservient 
to  convenience,  and  by  taking  them  in  turn  with  quietness  and  retirement. 
Thb  is  my  intention,  and  I  shall  never,  by  inclination,  alter  it. 
Now  to  return  to  Tuesday,  one  of  my  out-days. 

I  went  in  the  evening  to  call  on  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  tore  myself  away  from 
her  to  go  to  Bolt  Court  to  see  Dr.  Johnson,  who  is  very  unwell.  He 
received  me  with  great  kindness,  and  bade  me  come  oflener,  which  I  will 
try  to  contrive.  He  told  me  he  heard  of  nothing  but  me,  call  upon  him 
who  would ;  and,  though  he  pretended  to  growl,  he  was  evidently  delighted 
for  me.  His  usual  set,  Mrs.  Williams  and  Mrs.  De  Mullins,  were  with 
him ;  and  some  queer  man  of  a  parson  who,  afler  grinning  at  me  some 
time,  said, — 

'*  Pray,  Mrs.  De  Mullins,  is  the  fifth  volume  of  '  Cecilia*  at  home  yet  ? 
Dr.  Johnson  made  me  read  it,  ma'am.*' 

"  Sir,  he  did  it  much  honour " 

"  Made  you,  sir  ?"  said  the  Doctor,  **  you  give  an  ill  account  of  your 
own  taste  or  understanding,  if  you  wanted  any  making  to  read  such  a 
book  as  *  Cecilia.' " 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  don't  mean  that ;  for  I  am  sure  I  left  every  thing  in  the 
world  to  go  on  with  it." 

A  shilling  was  now  wanted  for  some  purpose  or  other,  and  none  of  them 
happened  to  have  one ;  I  begged  that  I  might  lend  one. 

"  Ay,  do,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  will  borrow  of  you ;  authors  are  like 
privateers,  always  fair  game  for  one  another." 

"  True,  sir,"  said  the  parson,  "  one  author  is  always  robbing  another." 
"  I  don't  know  that,  sir,"  cried  the  Doctor,  "  there  sits  an  author  who,  to 
my  knowledge,  has  robbed  nobody.     I  have  never  once  caught  her  at  a 
theft.     The  rc^e  keeps  her  resources  to  herself!" 

Chsistmas  Day. — ^And  a  merry  one  be  it  to  my  Susy !  I  went  to 
Oxendon  chapel,  and  heard  a  very  good  sermon,  by  a  Mr.  Lazard,  against 
infidelity ;  and  I  came  home  and  repeated  it  for  divers  purposes.  I  was 
soon  followed  by  Miss  Palmer ;  and,  just  as  she  took  her  leave,  carne 
Pacchicrotti,  looking  so  ill — so  thin— so  dejected !  He  came  to  thank  mc 
lor  my  consolatory  note,  and  he  stayed  till  dinner-time.  Our  wIk^I^^  talk 
i¥as  of  poor  Sir  Thomas  and  his  lady.  I  was  happy,  however,  \f}  kfit:p 
Ixim,  and  to  make  him  talk  ;  for  he  says  that  when  he  b  at  home  Itn  is  in  a 
atate  so  deplorable  it  cannot  be  described.  He  pressed  me  to  make  use 
both  of  Lady  Mary's  tickets  and  her  box  for  the  next  comic  opera ;  but  I 
soused  both,  as  I  intend  to  go  but  once  or  twice  more  to  the  comic  c>pera, 
cmd  then  can  make  use  of  Mrs.  Crewe's  ticket. 

Thubsdat. — ^In  the  morning  Mr.  Cambridge  came,  and  made  a  long 
"Wisit.  He  is  entertaining,  original,  and  well-bred ;  somewliat  formal,  but 
extremely  civil  and  obliging,  and,  I  believe,  remarkably  honourable  and 
strict  in  his  principles  and  actions. 

I  wished  I  could  have  been  easy  and  chatty  with  him,  as  I  lK»r  \ifi  in  so 
much  my  friend,  and  as  I  like  him  very  much ;  but,  in  truth  Ik;  lisU;rM  U) 
«vcry  syllable  I  utter  with  so  grave  a  deference,  that  it  intimidatf.if  ami 
airaces  me.     When  he  was  about  taking  leave,  he  said,— - 
"  Shall  you  go  to  Mrs.  Ord's  to-morrow '?' 
"  Yes,  sir." 

**I  thought  80,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  and  hoped  it.     Where  shall  you  go 
twiight  r 
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"  Nowhere, — ^I  shall  be  at  home." 

"  At  home  ?     Are  you  sure  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Why,  then,  Miss  Burney,  my  son  and  I  dine  to-day  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood, at  the  Archbishop  of  York's,  and,  if  you  please,  we  will  come 
here  in  the  evening." 

This  was  agreed  to.  And  now  I  am  writing  up  to  the  very  moment ; 
for  it  is  just  seven  o'clock,  and  we  are  going  to  tea,  as  these  gentlemen  are 
not  expected  till  nine.  He  talked  much  of  Capitano,  and  said  several  times 
how  happy  he  should  be  to  know  Mrs.  Phillips. 

Our  evening  was  really  a  charming  one.  The  two  Mr.  Cambridges 
came  at  about  eight  o'clock,  and  the  good  Mr.  Hoole  was  here.  My  father 
came  down  stairs  to  them  in  high  spirits  and  good  humour,  and  he  and  the 
elder  Mr.  Cambridge  not  only  talked  enough  for  us  all,  but  so  well  and  so 
pleasantly  that  no  person  present  had  even  a  wish  to  speak  for  himself. 
Mr.  Cambridge  has  the  best  stock  of  good  stories  I  almost  ever  heard ;  and, 
though  a  little  too  precise  in  his  manner,  he  is  always  well-bred,  and  almost 
always  entertaining.  Our  sweet  father  kept  up  the  ball  with  him  admirably, 
whether  in  anecdotes,  serious  disquisitions,  philosophy,  or  fun  ;  for  all  which. 
Mr.  Cambridge  has  both  talents  and  inclination. 

The  .son  rises  extremely  in  my  opinion  and  liking.  He  is  sensible, 
rational,  and  highly  cultivated ;  very  modest  in  all  he  asserts,  and  atten- 
tive and  pleasing  in  his  behaviour ;  and  he  is  wholly  free  from  the  cox- 
combical airs,  either  of  impertinence,  or  negligence  and  nonchalance,  that 
almost  all  the  young  nien  I  meet,  except  also  young  Burke,  are  tainted 
with.  What  chiefly,  however,  pleased  me  in  him  was  observing  that  he 
quite  adores  his  father.  He  attended  to  all  his  stories  with  a  face  that 
never  told  he  had  heard  them  before ;  and,  though  he  spoke  but  little  him- 
self, he  seemed  as  well  entertained  as  if  he  had  been  the  leading  person  in 
the  company, — a  post  which,  nevertheless,  I  believe  he  could  extremely 
well  sustain ;  and,  no  doubt,  much  the  better  for  being  in  no  haste  to  aspire 
to  it.  I  have  seldom,  altogether,  had  an  evening  with  which  I  have  been 
better  pleased. 

And  now,  for  once,  I  leave  off  a  packet  at  the  end  of  a  day's  adventures. 
So  bless  you,  my  Susy,  and  all  your  hearers. 

Friday. — I  dined  with  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  very 
comic  and  good-humoured.  Susan  Thrale  had  just  had  her  hair  turned  up, 
and  powdered,  and  has  taken  to  the  womanly  robe.  Dr.  Johnson  sportively 
gave  her  instructions  how  to  increase  her  consequence,  and  to  "  take  upon 
her"  properly. 

«« Begin,"  said,  he,  "Miss  Susy,  with  something  grand — something  to 
surprise  mankind  !  Let  your  first  essay  in  life  be  a  warm  censure  of 
*  Cecilia.'  You  can  no  way  make  yourself  more  conspicuous.  Tell 
the  world  how  ill  it  was  conceived,  and  how  ill  executed.  Tell  them 
how  little  there  is  in  it  of  human  nature,  and  how  well  your  knowledge  of 
the  world  enables  you  to  judge  of  the  failings  in  that  book.  Find  fault 
without  fear ;  and  if  you  are  at  a  loss  for  any  to  find,  invent  whatever 
comes  into  your  mind,  for  you  may  say  what  you  please,  with  little  fear  of 
detection,  since  of  those  who  praise  «  Cecilia'  not  half  have  read  it,  and  of 
those  who  have  read  it,  not  half  remember  it.  Go  to  work,  therefore, 
boldly  ;  and  particularly  mark  that  the  character  of  Albany  is  extremely 
unnatural,  to  your  own  knowledge,  since  you  never  met  with  such  a  man 
at  Mrs.  Cummyn's  School." 
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This  stopped  his  exhortation,  for  we  laughed  so  violently  at  this  happy 
criticism  that  he  could  not  recover  the  thread  of  his  harangue. 

Mrs.  Thrale,  who  was  to  have  gone  with  me  to  Mrs.  Ord's,  gave  up  her 
visit  in  order  to  stay  with  Dr.  Johnson  ;  Miss  Thrale,  therefore,  and  I  went 
together.  We  found  there  Charlotte,  who  had  been  invited  to  dinner,  and 
who  looked  very  pretty  and  very  innocent ;  Mrs.  Chapone,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pepys,  Mr.  Mulso,  and  young  Mr.  Cambridge.  There  came  afterwards 
Mr.  Burrows,  Lady  Rothes,  Miss  Burgoyne,  Dr.  Pepys,  Mr.  Seward,  and 
a  lady  I  knew  not. 

Mrs.  Ord  received  us  with  her  usual  good  breeding.  Mrs.  Chapone  was 
more  civil  than  ever,  and,  af\er  a  little  general  discourse,  she  asked  me  if 
I  had  yet  heard  that  Swid^s  Mrs.  Delany  was  among  my  unknown  friends. 

<•  I  have  a  letter,"  she  said, «'  which  I  must  beg  to  show  you  from  her, 
for  I  think  it  will  be  worth  your  running  over.  It  is  in  answer  to  one  I 
wrote,  begging  to  know  whether  she  had  met  with  *  Cecilia.'  She  tells  me 
that  l)oth  she  and  the  old  Duchess  of  Portland  are  reading  it  for  the  third 
time,  and  that  they  desire  nothing  so  much  as  an  acquaintance  with  the 
amiable  writer." 

There,  Miss  Susanna,  there,  daddy,  the  Old  Wits  have  begun  the  charge ! 
This  was  very  pleasant  to  me,  indeed,  for  if  they  have  curiosity  as  well  as  1, 
we  shall  all  have  some  end  to  answer  in  meeting. 

Saturday,  Dec.  28th. — My  father  and  I  dined  and  spent  the  day  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  a[\er  many  preceding  disappointments.  Our  dinner 
party  consisted  merely  of  Mr.  West,*  the  painter,  Mr.  Jackson  of  Bxeter, 
and  Miss  Reynolds.  Mr.  West  had,  some  time  ago,  desired  my  father  to 
invite  him  to  our  house,  to  see  that  lion,  your  sister,  saying  to  him  *<  you 
will  be  safe.  Dr.  Burney,  in  trusting  to  our  meeting,  for  I  am  past  forty, 
and  married." 

My  father,  however,  has  had  no  time,  and  therefore  I  believe  he  applied 
to  Sir  Joshua,  for  the  servant  who  brought  our  card  of  invitation  said  he 
was  to  carry  no  other  till  ours  was  answered. 

The  moment  Miss  Palmer  had  received  me  with  a  reproachful  <<  At  last 
we  are  met,"  Sir  Joshua  took  my  hand,  and  insisted  upon  wishing  me  a 
merry  Christmas  according  to  old  forms,  and  then  presenting  me  to  Mr. 
West,  he  said, — 

**  You  must  let  me  introduce  to  you  one  of  your  greatest  admirers." 

Mr.  West  is  a  very  pleasing  man,  gentle,  sofl-mannered,  cheerful,  and 
■erene.  Mr.  Jackson  you  may  remember  our  formerly  seeing ;  he  is  very 
handsome,  and  seems  possessed  of  much  of  that  ardent  genius  which  dis- 
tinguishes Mr.  Young  ;  for  his  expressions,  at  times,  are  extremely  violent, 
while  at  other  times  he  droops,  and  is  so  absent  that  he  seems  to  forget  not 
only  all  about  him,  but  himself. 

They  were  both  exceedingly  civil  to  me,  and  dear  Sir  Joshua  is  so  plea- 
MDt,  so  easy,  so  comfortable,  that  I  never  was  so  little  constrained  in  a  first 
ineeting  with  people  who  I  saw  came  to  meet  me. 

AOer  dinner  Mr.  Jackson  undertook  to  teach  us  all  how  to  write  with 
oor  led  hands.-  Some  succeeded,  and  some  failed ;  but  both  he  and  Mr. 
"West  wrote  not^iing  but  my  name.  I  tried,  and  would  have  written  Sir 
Joshua,  but  it  was  illegible,  and  I  tore  the  paper ;  Mr.  Jackson  was  very 
vehement  to  get  it  from  me. 

**  I  have  done  the  worst,"  cried  I,  "  and  I  don't  like  disgracing  myself." 

•*  Pho  I"  cried  he,  just  with  the  energy  and  freedom  of  Mr.  Young,  "  let 

*  Benjamin  West,  afterwards  President  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
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oie  tae  it  at  once ;  im  you  think  joa  can  do  any  thin^  with  your  left  hand 
that  will  lessen  the  credit  of  what  you  have  done  wtth  your  right  T** 

This,  however,  was  all  that  was  himed  me  upon  that  subfect  hy  hiok  I 
had  afterwards  one  slight  touch  from  Mr.  Weat,  but  the  ocfasiMi  was  ao 
temptbg  I  could  not  possibly  wonder  at  him.  Sir  Joahna  had  two  aoofl^ 
boies  in  use,  a  gold  and  a  tin  one ;  I  eiamined  thcfl^  and  naked  why  bs 
made  use  of  such  a  vile  and  shabby  tin  one. 
*L  **  Why,"  said  he  laughing, «« because  I  naturally  love  a  Utile  of  the  black- 

'  w'  guard.    Ay,  and  so  do  you  too,  little  as  you  look  as  if  yoo  did,  and  all  the 

people  all  day  long  are  saying,  where  can  you  have  seen  aiich  cnaspany  aa 
you  treat  us  wiihT 

**  Why  you  have  seen  such.  Sir  Joahua,**  said  Mr*  West,  tnking  up  the 
tin  sntiff-boz,  **  for  this  box  you  must  certainly  have  picked  up  el  Briggs'a 
sale.'' 

You  may  believe  I  waa  eager  enough  now  to  call  e  new  selyBct ;  and  Sir 
Joahua,  though  he  loves  a  Utile  passing  speech  or  two  upon  this  matler, 
never  insists  upon  keeping  it  up,  but  the  minute  he  seea  he  hes  mede  me 
look  about  me  or  look  foolish,  he  is  most  ^ood-naturedly  ready  In  ^ive  itup. 

But  how,  my  dearest  Susy,  can  yoe  wish  any  wiahea  about  Sir  Joshua 
and  me  T  A  man  who  has  had  two  shakes  of  the  palsy  I  What  misery 
should  I  sufier  if  I  were  only  his  niece,  from  a  terror  of  a  fiital  lepetitkm  of 
such  a  shock  1  I  would  not  run  Yoluntarily  into  such  a  state  of  perpetual 
apprehension  lor  the  wealth  of  the  Eaal.  Wealth,  indeed,  per  m,  I  never,  loo 
much  valued,  and  mj  acquaintanoe  with  ito  posaesaore  haa  byoo  means 
increased  my  venemtion  (oc  iL 

Sir  Joshua  has  a  plan  in  coasideration  (of  iaslituting  a  jubilee  in  heaoar 
of  Raphael,  who,  this  Easter,  will  have  been  dead  3Q0  yearn.  He  is  doI 
yet  determined  what  ceremonies  to  have  performed,  but  he  ehaiged  me  to 
set  my  **  little  braiik"  to  work  in  thinking  for  him,  and  sakl  he  almuld  Insist 
upon  my  assistance. 

I  had  aderwards  a  whispering  conversation  with  Mrs.  Reynolds,  which 
made  me  laugh,  from  her  excessive  oddoess  and  absurdity.  It  b^an  about 
Chesington.  She  expressed  her  wonder  I  could  have  passed  so  much  time 
there.  I  assured  her  thai  with  my  own  will  I  should  pass  much  more  time 
there,  as  I  know  no  place  where  I  had  had  more,  if  so  much>  happiness. 

"  Well,  bless  me!''  cried  she,  hokJing  up  her  hands,  ^and  all  this  variety 
comes  from  only  one  man  !  That's  strange  indeed,  for,  by  what  I  can  make 
out,  there's  nothing  but  that  one  Mr.  Quip  there !" 

**  Mr.  Crisp"  said  I,  '* is  indeed,  the  only  man,  but  there  are  also  two 
ladies,  very  dear  friends  of  mine,  who  live  there  constantly.'' 

<*  What !  and  they  neither  of  them  married  that  Mr. — that  same  gen- 
tleman ?" 

"  No,  they  never  married  any  body  ;  they  are  single  and  so  ie  he,** 

^  Well,  but  if  he  is  so  mighty  agreeable,''  said  she,  holding  her  finger 
up  to  her  nose  most  significantly,  ^can  you  tell  me  how  it  comes  to  pass  hm 
should  never  have  got  a  wife  in  all  this  time  ?" 

There  was  no  answering  this  but  by  grinning ;  but  I  tJlMight  how  mf" 
dear  Kitty  would  again  have  called  her  the  old  s^fier. 

She  ai^rwards  told  roe  of  divers  most  ridiculous  distresses  she  had  beeia 
in  with  Mrs.  Montagu  and  Mrs.  Ord. 

^  I  had  the  most  unfortunate  thing  in  the  world  to  happen  me,**  she  saidt 
*'  about  Mrs.  Montagu,  and  I  always  am  in  sonne  distress  or  misforttme  with 
that  lady.  She  did  me  the  honour  to  invite  me  to  dine  with  her  last  weeki 
— ^md  I  am  sure  (here  is  nobody  in  the  world  can  be  more  obliged  to  Mtk 
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Montagu  for  taking  such  notice  of  any  body  ;^-)Hit  ju^  when  the  day  came 
I  was  so  unlucky  as  to  be  ill,  and  that,  you  know,  made  it  quite  improper 
to  go  to  dine  with  Mrs,  Montagu,  for  fear  of  any  disagreeable  consequences. 
So  this  vexed  me  yery  much,  for  I  had  nobody  to  send  to  her  that  was 
proper  to  appear  before  Mrs.  Montagu ;  for,  to  own  the  truth,  you  must 
know  I  had  no  servant  but  a  maid,  and  I  could  not  think  of  sending  such  a 
person  to  Mrs.  Montagu.  So  I  thought  it  best  to  send  a  chairman,  and  to 
tell  him  only  to  ring  at  the  bell,  and  to  wait  for  no  answer;  because  then 
the  porter  might  tell  Mrs.  Montagu  my  servant  brought  the  note,  for  the 
porter  could  not  tell  but  he  might  be  my  servant.  But  my  maid  was  so 
stupid,  she  took  the  shilling  I  gave  her  for  the  chairman,  and  went  to  a 
green-shop,  and  bid  the  woman  send  somebody  with  the  note,  and  she  lefl 
the  shilling  with  her ;  so  the  green-woman,  I  suppose,  thought  she  might 
keep  the  shilling,  and  instead  of  sending  a  chairman  she  sent  her  own 
ernmd-giri ;  and  she  was  all  dirt  and  rags.  But  this  is  not  all ;  for,  when 
the  girl  got  to  the  house  nothing  would  serve  her  but  she  would  give  the 
note  to  Mrs.  Montagu,  and  wait  for  an  answer ;  so  then,  you  know,  Mrs. 
Montagu  saw  this  ragged  green-shop  girl.  I  was  never  so  shocked  in  my 
life,  for  when  she  brought  me  back  the  note  I  knew  at  once  how  it  all  was. 
Only  think  what  a  mortification,  to  have  Mrs.  Montagu  see  such  a  person 
as  that !  She  must  think  it  very  odd  of  me  indeed  to  send  a  green-shop 
girl  to  such  a  house  as  hers !" 

Now  for  a  distress  equally  grievous  with  Mrs.  Ord  : 

*"  You  must  know  Mrs.  Ord  called  on  me  the  other  day  when  I  did  not 
happen  to  be  dressed ;  so  I  had  a  very  pretty  sort  of  a  bed-gown,  like  a 
jack^,  hanging  at  the  fire,  and  I  had  on  a  petticoat,  with  a  border  on  it 
of  the  same  pattern ;  but  the  bed-gown  I  thought  was  damp,  and  I  was  in  a 
hurry  to  go  down  to  Mrs.  Ord,  so  I  would  not  stay  to  dry  it,  but  went  down 
in  another  bed-gown,  and  put  my  cloak  on.  But  only  think  what  Mrs. 
Ord  must  think  of  it,  for  I  have  since  thought  she  must  suppose  I  had 
no  gown  on  at  all,  for  you  must  know  my  cloak  was  so  long  it  only  showed 
the  petticoat.' 

If  this  makes  you  grin  as  it  did  me,  you  will  be  glad  of  another  specimen 
of  her  sorrows : 

"  I  am  always,"  said  she,  "  out  of  luck  with  Mrs.  Ord ;  for  another  time 
when  she  came  there  happened  to  be  a  great  slop  on  the  table ;  so,  while 
the  maid  was  going  to  the  door,  I  took  up  a  rag  that  I  had  been  wiping  my 
pencils  with,  for  I  had  been  painting,  and  I  wiped  the  table ;  but  as  she  got 
up*8tairs  before  I  had  put  it  away,  I  popped  a  white  handkerchief  upon  it. 
However,  while  we  were  talking,  I  thought  my  handkerchief  looked  like  a 
litter  upon  the  table,  and,  thinks  I,  Mrs.  Ord  will  think  it  very  untidy,  for 
she  is  all  neatness,  so  I  whisked  it  into  my  pocket ;  but  I  quite  forgot  the 
xag  with  the  paint  on  it.  So  when  she  was  gone, — bless  me  ! — ^there  I  saw 
it  was  sticking  out  of  my  pocket,  in  full  sight.  Only  think  what  a  slut 
3fr8.  Ord  must  think  of  me,  to  put  a  dishclout  in  my  pocket !" 

I  bad  severa^  atones  of  the  same  sort,  and  I  fear  I  have  lost  all  repu- 
tation with  her  for  dignity,  as  I  laughed  immoderately  at  her  disasters. 

Decbxber  29th. — In  the  morning  called  Pacchierotti,  rather  in  better 
apirits,  but  still  looking  very  ill.  I  did  not  dare  mention  Lady  Ciarges, 
though  I  much  wished  to  have  gathered  some  information,  in  order  to  have 
tent  it  to  you ;  but  he  is  now  so  depressed  by  the  loss  of  his  friend,  that 
he  cannot  without  a  sadness  too  much  well  to  endure,  talk  or  think  of  him. 

Monday,  Dec.  30th. — I  spent  all  the  morning  at  my  aunt^s.  In  the 
erening  I  went,  by  appointment  to  Mrs.  Chapone,  where  I  met  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pepys,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mulso,  and  Mr.  Burrows  and  his  old  maiden  sister. 
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We  had  rather  a  hum-drum  evening.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  be  well 
enough  acquainted  with  this  set  to  try  at  enlivening  it,  because  I  cannot 
help  being  half  afraid  of  them;  otherwise,  a  little  rattling  would  pro- 
digiously mend  matters,  and  though  they  might  stare  a  little  I  am  sure  they 
would  like  it. 

Mrs.  Chaponc  showed  me  a  head  of  Mrs.  Delany ;  I  admired  it  much ; 
there  looks  much  benevolence  and  sense  in  it. 

"  1  am  glad,"  said  I,  "  to  see  even  thus  much  of  her." 

"  I  hope,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Chapone,  "  you  will  give  me  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  you  to  know  more  of  her." 

Tuesday,  Dec.  SIst. — I  went  this  morning  with  my  dear  fether  to  Sir 
John  Ashton  Lever^s,  where  we  could  -not  but  be  entertained.  Sir  Ashton 
came  and  talked  to  us  a  good  while.  He  may  be  an  admirable  naturalist,  but 
I  think  if  in  other  matters  you  leave  the  ist  out,  you  will  not  much  wrong 
him.  He  looks  full  sixty  years  old,  yet  he  had  dressed  not  only  two  young 
men,  but  himself,  in  a  green-jacket,  a  round  hat  with  green  feathers,  a 
bundle  of  arrows  under  one  arm,  and  a  bow  in  the  other,  and  thus  accoutred 
as  a  forester,  he  pranced  about ;  while  the  younger  fools,  who  were  in  the 
same  garb,  kept  running  to  and  fro  in  the  garden,  carefully  contriving  to 
shoot  at  some  mark,  just  as  any  of  the  company  appeared  at  any  of  the 
windows.  AAer  such  a  specimen  of  his  actions,  you  will  excuse  me  if  I 
give  you  none  of  his  conversation. 

We  met  with  Mr.  Nollekens  and  Miss  Welsh. 

As  soon  as  I  came  home  I  went  to  Mrs.  Th rale's,  where  I  bargained  for 
having  nobody  admitted,  and  [stayed  till  eleven  o'clock,  spending  as  quietly 
sociable  a  day  as  I  could  wish.  But  I  was  much  vexed  I  had  not  returned 
somewhat  sooner  when  I  heard  that  young  Mr.  Cambridge  had  been  here, 
just  arrived  from  Chesington.  I  would  have  given  the  world  to  have  heard 
his  immediate  account  of  what  had  passed,  and  whether  the  place  and 
people  had  answered  his  expectations. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
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A  Quiet  Day — A  Busy  Day — An  Opera  Rehearsal — Bertoni  and  Sacchint — Camevale, 
the  Singer — A  Dinner  Party  at  Dr.  Burney's — Dr.  Parr  and  Dr.  Johnson — Looae  Mo- 
rality—Table-talk — Mrs.  Chapone — Pacchierotti — Mrs.  Siddons  in  Belvidera — Jack- 
son of  Exeter — Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson — The  Bishop  of  Chester — A  Dainty  Grentle- 
man — A  Strangle  Question — Beauty  thrown  away — A  Dinner  at  Mrs.  Walsingham^s — 
The  VVartons — Walker,  the  Lecturer  on  Astronomy — Lady  Charlotte  Finch — Soame 
Jenyns — Mrs.  Carter — The  Bishop  of  Winchester — Mrs.  North — Sir  Henry  Clinton — 
Mrs.  Delany — Mrs.  Chapone — A  Conversazione — Meeting  between  Soame  Jenyns  and 
Miss  Burney — Mrs.  Ord — Foreign  Impressions  of  English  Climate — The  Hoolefl — 
Miss  Burney 's  first  Introduction  to  Mrs.  Delany,  and  the  Duchess  of  Portland — 
Singular  art  of  Flower-making — The  Etiquette  of  the  Old  School — ^"Clarissa"  and  Sir 
Charles  Grandison — Lord  Weymouth — ^The  Bishop  of  Exeter — Mr.  Lightfoot 

Wednesday,  Jan.  1st,  1783. — This  was  one  of  my  quiet  days  at  horoe, 
upon  the  new  construction  I  mentioned  to  you.  Pacchierotti  called  for  s 
few  minutes  in  the  morning,  to  wish  us  a  happy  new  year,  and  desired  I 
would  not  forget  making  his  compliments  to  Mrs.  Phillips  upon  such  an 
account. 

Thursday. — I  again  spent  at  home. 
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Fridat,  Jan.  8d.  Was  a  very  busy  day.  In  the  morning  there  was  a 
grand  rehearsal  of  a  new  serious  opera.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  had  engaged  to  go 
with  me,  but  sent  me  suddenly  an  excuse.  I,  therefore,  wrote  to  ask  Mrs. 
Ord,  for  she  had  said  she  should  like  it  a  few  days  before.  She  sent  me  a 
very  kind  answer,  and  called  for  me  at  twelve  o'clock. 

We  got  into  a  very  good  box,  though  so  much  in  the  dark,  that  Pacchic- 
rotti  did  not  know  me.  There  was  very  little  company.  The  famous  old 
diiettantej  Mrs.  French,  was  in  the  next  box  to  ours,  and  put  her  head  in  to 
ask  if  I  was  not  ^*  Miss  Mee  ?"  Mrs.  Ord  had  a  good  mind  to  answer  no. 
Miss  B.  However,  when  I  told  her  of  her  mistake,  she  entered>  neverthe- 
less, into  chat,  asking  my  opinion  of  the  opera,  and  what  was  the  story,  and 
the  new  singer,  Camevale,  6cc, 

The  opera  is  called  "  Cimcne,"  and  the  story  is  the  "  Cid."  The  music 
Bertoni's.  Some  is  very  pretty,  some  very  trite,  and  a  good  many  pas- 
sages borrowed  from  Saochini.  Many  things,  however,  in  the  scheme  of 
(he  opera  were,  to  me,  quite  new.  The  duet  they  begin  and  end  together, 
without  one  solo  bit  for  either  singer.  It  is  extremely  pretty,  and  if  Piozzi 
bad  the  upper  part  would  have  been  beautiful.  The  conclusion  is  a  long 
htstoric  finale,  such  as  we  have  been  only  used  to  in  comic  operas ;  and 
just  before  the  last  chorus  Pacchierotti  has  a  solo  air,  accompanied  by  the 
mandoline,  which  has  a  mighty  pretty  effect;  but,  not  being  expected,  John 
Bull  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be  right  or  not  to  approve  it,  and,  there- 
ibre,  instead  of  applauding,  the  folks  only  looked  at  one  another. 

The  new  singer,  Carnevale,  has  a  loud,  violent  voice,  very  harsh  and 
oapleasing,  and  as  little  manageable  or  flexible  as  if  she  had  sung  all  her 
life  merely  by  ear,  and  without  teaching  of  any  sort.  She  has  all  the  abili- 
ties to  be  a  great  singer,  and  she  is  worse  than  any  little  one.  Pacchierotti's 
first  song  is  a  sweet  mezza  bravura,  or  sweet,  at  least,  he  made  it,  with  the 
same  words  Millico  had,  ••  Placa  lo  sdegno,  O  cara."  His  second  is  **  una 
▼era  cantabile.''  Oh,  such  singing!'— so  elegant !^-so  dignified ! — so  chaste  1 
— so  polished  !  I  never  hear  him  sing  without  wishing  for  you,  who  only 
feel  his  singing  as  my  father  and  I  do ;  for  my  father  seems  more  and  more 
delighted  with  it  every  time  he  hears  him. 

Fbidat,  4th  Jan. — We  had  an  invited  party  at  home,  both  /or  dinner 
and  the  evening.  The  occasion  was  in  honour  of  Dr.  Parr,  of  Norwich, 
Mr.  Twining's  friend ;  and  who  has  been  very  kind  about  our  Charles.  He 
had  been  asked  to  dinner,  to  meet  Dr.  Johnson,  but  could  not  come  till  the 
efening.  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Sastres  came  early.  Charles,  also,  came 
from  Cbiswick. 

Dr«  Johnson  came  so  very  late,  that  we  had  all  given  him  op  :  he  was, 
bowever,  very  ill,  and  only  from  an  extreme  of  kindness  did  he  come  at  alU 
When  I  went  up  to  him,  to  tell  how  sorry  I  was  to  find  him  so  unwell, — 

*«  Ah  r*  he  cned,  taking  my  hand  and  kissing  it,  •*  who  shall  ail  any  thing 
^hen  « Cecilia*  is  so  near?     Yet  you  do  not  think  bow  poorly  I  am  !" 

This  was  quite  melancholy,  and  all  dinner  time  he  hardly  opened  his 
vmmth  bat  to  repeat  to  me, — •«  Ah  !  you  little  know  how  ill  I  am."  He  was 
^ncessively  kind  to  me,  in  spite  of  all  his  pain,  and  indeed  I  was  so  sorry  for 
ftim,  that  I  could  talk  no  more  than  himself-  All  our  comfort  was  from  Mr. 
Seward,  who  enlivened  us  as  much  as  he  possibly  could  by  his  puns  and  his 
•pert.     But  poor  Dr.  Johnson  was  so  ill,  that  af\er  dinner  be  went  home. 

Very  early  in  the  evening  came  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  who  has  all  her  liAi 
Wn  dying  to  see  Dr.  Johnson,  and  who,  I  am  sure,  was  extremely  disap- 
pointed in  missing  him.  Soon  after  came  Mrs.  Ord,  who  was  less  provoked, 
Vecanse  her  curiosity  has  been  of\en  gratified.    Then  came  young  Mr. 
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Cambridge,  who  had  had  tho  same  inducement  sent  him.  Charles  also 
came,  and  Mr.  P the  only  accidental  caller-in  of  the  party. 

My  father  now  came  up  to  me,  followed  by  Dr.  Parr,  and  said, — 

"  Fanny,  Dr.  Parr  wishes  to  be  introduced  to  you." 

I  got  up  and  made  my  reverence. 

**  Dr.  Parr,"  said  my  father,  <<  gives  us  hopes  of  seeing  Mr.  Twining  this 
year." 

<*  If  Miss  Burney,"  cried  the  Doctor,  **  would  write  to  him,  success  would 
be  certain.  I  am  sure  he  could  resist  nothing  from  her  hand.  Tell  him  he 
must  come  and  see  Mrs.  Siddons." 

"  Ay,"  said  my  father,  «*  and  hear  Pacchierotti." 

"  Whatever  Miss  Burney  tells  him,  will  do— one  line  from  her  would  do. 
And  if  she  makes  use  even  of  any  false  pretences,  as  they  will  be  for  so 
good  a  purpose,  I  will  absolve  her." 

I  hate,  even  in  jest,  this  loose  morality  from  a  clergyman.  I  only  courte- 
sied,  and  so  forth,  but  attempted  no  answer ;  and  he  grew  tired,  and  went 
on  with  my  father  and  Mr.  Seward. 

Mr.  Cambridge  then  asked  me  concerning  this  Mr.  Twining,  and  I  gave 
him  a  little  history  of  his  character,  but  not  so  animated  a  one  as  of  my 
Daddy,  lest  he  should  order  his  horse,  and  set  off*  for  Colchester.  His 
enthusiasm  for  any  thing  he  supposes  admirable  would  never  have  stopped 
short  of  such  an  expedition.  We  then  went  on  chatting  about  Mrs.  Siddons, 
Mr.  Garrick,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  sundries,  till  Mrs.  Ord  broke  up  the  party 
by  taking  leave.     Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  too,  went  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  P— -,  at  last,  spied  me  out,  and  came  squinting  up  to  me.  His 
eyes  are  smaller  than  ever,  and  he  is  more  blind  than  ever,  and  he  pokes 
his  nose  more  into  one's  face  than  ever.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  could  not  look  at 
him  without  bursting  into  an  almost  horse  laugh ;  which  really  made  me 
hardly  able  to  speak  to  him :  but  he  talked  to  me  with  his  usual  prolific 
powers   of  entertainment.     Dr.  Parr,  Mr.    Seward,  my  father,  and    Mr. 

Sastres  kept  in  a  clump. 

#  #  #  «  « 

Young  Mr.  Cambridge  need  not  complain  of  my  taciturnity,  whatever  his 
father  may  do.  Who,  indeed,  of  all  my  new  acquaintances,  has  so  well 
understood  me.  The  rest  all  talk  of  "Evelina"  and  "Cecilia,"  and  turn 
every  other  word  into  some  compliment;  while  he  talks  of  Chesington, 
or  Captain  Phillips,  and  pays  me,  not  even  by  implication,  any  compliments 
at  all.  He  neither  looks  at  me  with  any  curiosity,  nor  speaks  to  me  with 
any  air  of  expectation ;  two  most  insufferable  honours,  which  I  am  con- 
tinually receiving.  He  is  very  properly  conscious  he  has  at  least  as 
much  to  say  as  to  hear,  and  he  is  above  afiecting  a  ridiculous  deference  to 
which  he  feels  I  have  no  claim.  If  I  met  with  more  folks  who  would  talk 
to  me  upon  such  rational  terms, — considering,  like  him,  their  own  dignity 
of  full  as  m^ach  value  as  my  ladyship's  vanity, — with  how  infinitely  more 
ease  and  pleasure  should  I  make  one  in  those  conversations. 

Saturday. — I  made  visits  this  morning  to  Miss  E and  Mrs.  Chapone* 

and  found  only  the  last  at  home ;  but  as  she  was  not  only  last,  but  best,  it 
accorded  extremely  well  with  my  wishes.  I  then  went  on  to  Mrs.  ThralCf 
with  whom  I  spent  the  day — always  with  all  my  heart. 

Monday. — Mrs.  Fitzgerald  called  for  me  in  the  morning,  to  go  to  the  last 
rehearsal  of  "  Cimene."  I  have  nothing  new  to  say  about  it.  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald brought  Pacchierotti,  for  a  few  moments,  into  our  box.  He  was  not 
in  spirits,  but  could  not  help  singing  sweetly. 

As  we  were  coming  out  of  the  Opera  house,  just  at  the  door  leading  to 
the  Haymarket,  I  saw  the  two  Miss  Bulls.    Lady  Mary  DuncaD,  whom 
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they  had  been  with,  had  gone  on.  Miss  Catherine  Bull  accidentally 
looked  round,  and,  thinking  now  or  never  to  put  an  end  to  the  awkward* 
ness  of  our  acquaintance  and  no  acquaintance,  I  ventured  to  instantly 
courtesy,  though  rather  uncertain  whether  I  was  known.  Miss  Catherine 
returned  my  reverence  with  much  alacrity,  and  most  eagerly  called  after 
her  sister,-**«  Sister  I  sister !  here's  Miss  Burney  \^  Miss  Bull  came  back, 
and  more  courtesies  followed.  Miss  Catherine  Bull  then  began  a  most  warm 
iloge  of  Pacchierotti. 

"  I  hope,"  cried  she,  "  the  new  opera  will  be  applauded ! — 1{  Pacchierotti 
is  not  applauded,  I  shall  die !     He  is  so  unhappy  about  it !" 

"  It  is  very  unfortunate,"  said  I,  ^*  that  even  those  friends  he  has  made, 
small  as  the  number  is  to  what  I  wish  it,  he  is  not  conscious  that  he  pos- 
sesses ;  for  they  are  in  general,  the  most  quiet  and  attentive  part  of  the 
audience,  and  though  they  listen  to  him  with  as  much  pleasure  as  we  do, 
they  hardly  think  of  applauding  him ;  and  therefore  he  concludes  they  do 
not  like  him.*' 

"Yes,"  cried  Miss  Catherine,  "and  one  may  talk  one's  self  out  of  breath 
before  he  will  believe  one,  when  one  tells  him  how  many  people  admire 
him." 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  then  made  me  go  with  her  to  Cosway's,  to  see  her  little 
girl's  picture.  I  saw  also  some  sweet  things  there,  especially  a  miniature 
of  the  Duchess  of  Rutland,  that  is  beauty  itself.  I  passed  the  rest  of  the 
day  chez  nous. 

TvESDAY. — I  was  all  the  morning  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  then  went  with 
my  father  to  dinner  at  Mrs.  Ord's.  We  met  the  Denoyers,  and  Jonas 
Hanway,  the  old  traveller.  He  is  very  loquacious,  extremely  fond  of 
talking  of  what  he  has  seen  and  heard,  and  would  be  very  entertaining, 
were  he  less  addicted  to  retail  anecdotes  and  reports  from  newspapers.  Mr. 
Selwyn  ^Iso  was  there. 

Thursday. — ^Again  at  home,  though  Mrs.  Thrale  came  tome  to  ofier 
me  a  place  in  her  side-box,  to  see  Mrs.  Siddons  in  "  Belvidera."  I 
could  refuse  that  without  offence,  though  not  without  surprise,  as  it  was  so 
generally  a  desirable  thing,  that  it  showed  how  much  I  really  and  sincerely 
coveted  a  little  respite  from  dress  and  bustle.  I  had,  however,  seen  and 
been  half  killed  by  Mrs.  Siddons  in  "  Belvidera,"  or  I  could  not  have  been 
80  heroic  in  my  domesticity. 

Fbiday. — ^Again  at  home,  but  not  alone,  for  we  had  visiters  all  day. 
Mr.  Jackson  of  Exeter,  came  in  the  morning,  and  brought,  as  he  had 
begged  leave  to  do,  his  daughter.  She  seems  sensible,  but  she  is  rather 
conceited,  and  fond  of  talking,  and  talking  as  if  well  satisfied  she  deserved 
bearers. 

Before  they  went  came  Miss  Streatfield,  looking  pale,  but  very  elegant 
and  pretty.  She  was  in  high  spirits,  and  I  hope  has  some  reason.  She 
made,  at  least,  speeches  that  provok€xi  such  surmises.  When  the  Jacksons 
went, — 

"  That,"  said  I,  "  is  the  celebrated  Jackson  of  Exeter ;  I  dare  say  you 
would  like  him  if  you  knew  him." 

"  I  dare  say  I  should,"  cried  she,  simpering,  "  for  he  has  the  two  requi- 
sites for  me, — he  is  tall  and  thin." 

To  be  sure,  this  did  not  at  all  call  for  raillery  I  Dr.  Vyse  has  always 
been  distinguished  by  those  two  epithets.  I  said,  however,  nothing,  as  my 
mother  was  present ;  but  she  would  not  let  my  looks  pass  unnoticed. 

"  Oh  I"  cried  she,  "  how  wicked  you  look  ! — No  need  of  seeing  Mrs. 
Siddons,  for  expression ! — However,  you  know  how  much  that  is  my  taste, 
—tali  and  thin ! — ^but  you  don't  know  how  dpropos  it  is  just  now !" 
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She  was  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  young  Mr.  Cambridge,  who 
then  came  into  the  room. 

He  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  with  Miss  Streatfield  about  her  darling  Bishop 
of  Chester,  at  whose  house  he  has  oAen  met  her.  She  talked  of  him  with 
her  usual  warmth  of  passionate  admiration,  and  he  praised  him  very  much 
also,  and  said,— 

'*  I  know  no  house  whete  conversation  is  so  well  understood  as  the  Bishop 
of  Chester's,— except  this, — where,  from  the  little  I  have  seen— «nd  much 
more  I  hope  to  see— I  think  it  more  pleasantly  and  desirably  managed  than 
any  where." 

Friday. — ^Mr.  Jackson  and  his  daughters  came  to  tea  in  the  evening, 
and  Miss  Mathias,  as  a  visiter  of  Charlotte's.  Mr.  Jackson,  unfortunately, 
was  in  one  of  his  gloomy  humours,  and  would  not  talk  with  my  mother  ; 
as  to  me,  I  never  hardly,  when  the  party  is  so  small,  can  talk  with  any 
comfort  or  spirit.  I  gave  the  evening  wholly,  therefore,  to  Miss  Jackson, 
who  could  give  me  back  nothing  in  payment,  but  that  I  had  merely  done 
what  was  fitting  to  do. 

I  made  a  visit  to  poor  Dr.  Johnson,  to  inquire  afler  his  health.  I  found 
him  better,  yet  extremely  far  from  well.  One  thing,  however,  gave  roe 
infinite  satisfaction.  He  was  so  good  as  to  ask  me  afler  Charles,  and 
said,  **•  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  :  pray  tell  him  to  call  upon  me."  I 
thanked  him  very  much,  and  said  how  proud  he  would  be  of  such  a  per« 
mission. 

'*  I  should  be  glad,"  said  he,  still  more  kindly,  "  to  see  him,  if  be  were 
not  your  brother ;  but  were  he  a  dog,  a  cat,  a  rat,  a  frog,  and  belonged  to 
you,  I  must  needs  be  glad  to  see  him  !" 

Mr.  Seward  has  sent  me  a  proof  plate,  upon  silver  paper,  of  an  extremely 
fine  impression  of  this  dear  doctor,  a  mezzotinto,  by  Doughty,  from  Sir 
Joshua's  picture,  and  a  very  pretty  note  to  beg  my  acceptance  of  it.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  him,  and  very  glad  to  have  it, 

SxTrRDAY,  Jan.  1  1th. — I  went  early  to  my  dear  Mrs.  Thrale's  to 
spend  the  wlwle  day  with  her,  which  I  did  most  comfortably,  and  nobody 
was  let  in.  In  the  evening,  as  I  had  Mrs.  Crewe's  ticket,  I  went  with  her 
and  Miss  Thrale  into  the  pit  at  the  Opera.  It  was  Medonte.  Pacchierotti 
was  charmingly  in  voice,  and  we  sat  near  the  orchestra,  and  1  heard  him 
to  all  possible  advantage. 

In  our  way  we  passed  through  the  coffee-room.     There  we  were  recog- 

nised  by  Mr.  J .     He  was  very  civil,  and  soon  after  we  had  taken  our 

places,  Mrs.  Thrale  being  between  her  daughter  and  me,  he  took  the  out- 
ward seat  next  to  mine,  where  he  sat  during  the  whole  opera.  He  is  affected 
and  dainty,  but  he  knows  music  very  well,  and  is  passionately  an  admirer 
of  Pacchierotti,  which  made  me  very  glad  of  having  him  in  my  neighbour- 
hood. A  gentleman,  too,  of  his  acquaintance,  who  sat  between  us,  was 
quite  a  vehement  admirer  of  the  sweet  Pac's.,  yet  I  observed  that  neither  of 
them  gave  him  any  applause, — so  indolent  people  are  even  in  their  plea- 
sures. 

Mr.  J ,  though  he  talked  to  me  very  much,  never  did  it  while  the 

Fiac.  was  singing,  or  while  any  thing  else  was  going  forward  that  was  worth 
attention. 

••  Have  you  read,"  he  said,  "  the  new  book  that  has  had  such  a  run  in 
France,  '  Les  tiasons  dangireuses  ?'  " 

"  No,"  answered  I,  not  much  pleased  at  the  name,  **  I  have  not  even 
heard  of  it." 

"  Indeed  ! — it  has  made  so  much  noise  in  France  I  am  quite  surprised  at 
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that.     It  is  not,  indeed,  a  work  that  recommends  very  strict  morality ;  but 
you,  we  all  know,  may  look  into  any  work  without  being  hurt  by  it." 

i  felt  hurt  then,  however,  and  very  gravely  answered, — 

**  I  cannot  give  myself  that  praise,  as  I  never  look  into  any  books  that 
could  hurt  me." 

He  bowed,  and  smiled,  and  said,  that  was  **  very  right,"  and  added, — 

**  This  book  was  written  by  an  officer ;  and  he  says,  there  are  no  charac- 
ters nor  situations  in  it  that  he  has  not  himself  seen." 

**  That,  then,"  cried  I,  **  will  with  me  always  be  a  reason  to  as  little 
desire  seeing  the  officer  as  his  book." 

He  looked  a  little  simple  at  this,  but  pretended  to  approve  it  very  much* 
However,  I  fancy  it  will  save  him  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into  my  readings 
any  more.  I  was  really  provoked  with  him,  however,  and  though  he  was 
most  obsequiously  civil  to  me,  I  only  spoke  to  him  in  answer,  after  this  little 
dialogue. 

When  the  opera  was  over,  he  took  leave  of  us  to  go  into  some  better 
place,  I  fancy,  for  seeing  a  new  dance,  which  was  to  follow.  But  I  was 
very  much  8uq>rised,  when,  while  I  was  speaking  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  a  voice 
said,  *<  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Burney  ?"  and  turning  about,  I  saw  Mr.  J  *s 
place  had  been  taken  by  Mr.  Greorge  Cambridge.  You  may  easily  believe 
I  was  not  sorry  at  the  change.  I  like  him,  indeed,  extremely.  He  is  both 
elegant  and  sensible,  and  almost  all  the  other  folks  I  meet  deserve,  at  best, 
but  one  of  those  epithets. 

When  the  dance  was  over,  he  joined  some  other  ladies,  and  we  met  with 
my  father,  and  Harry  Cotton,  and  proceeded  to  the  cofiee-room.  It  was, 
however,  so  crowded,  we  could  not  make  way  to  the  door. 

Among  the  fine  folks  was  Lady  Archer,  whom  I  had  never  before  seen 
so  near:  and  notwithstanding  all  her  most  unnatural  cake  of  white  and  red, 
her  features  were  so  perfect  and  so  lovely,  I  could  not  help  saying, — 

"  What  pity  so  much  beauty  should  be  thrown  away !" 

«*  Beauty,"  repeated  H.  Cotton,  "  if  any  there  be,  I  must  own  it  lies  too 
deep  for  me  to  see  it." 

i  went  to-day  to  Lady  H's.,  who  has  been  here.  She  looks  extremely 
ill,  and  if  very  ill ;  and  Miss  C.  looked  extremely  ugly,  and  is  very  ugly ; 
and  the  other  Misses  looked  extremely  affected  and  conceited,  and  are 
affected  and  conceited :  so  looks  and  facts  were  well  suited. 

I  then  called  on  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  and  had  a  hearty  and  robust  halloo  with 
her,  comically  in  contrast  with  |he  languor  I  had  just  left,  and  then  came 
home,  where  I  stayed  with  my  mother  the  rest  of  the  day. 

MoiTDAT,  Jan.  ISth. — ^This  proved,  and  unexpectedly,  a  very  agreeable 
day  to  me.  I  went  with  my  father  to  dine  at  Mrs.  Walsingham's,  where  I 
only  went  so  soon  again  because  he  wished  it,  but  where  I  passed  my  time 
extremely  well.  The  party  was  small — Dr.  Warton,  Mr.  T.  Warton,  Mr. 
Pepys,  Mr.  Montagu,  Mr.  Walker  the  lecturer,  and  my  dear  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  with  my  father,  were  all  the  men ;  and  Mrs.  Montagu  was  the 
only  other  female  besides  myself. 

Dr.  Warton  made  me  a  most  obsequious  bow ;  1  had  been  introduced  to 
him,  by  Sir  Joshua,  at  Mrs.  Cholmondeley's.  He  is  what  Dr.  Johnson 
calls  a  rapturist,  and  I  saw  plainly  he  meant  to  pour  forth  much  civility 
into  my  ears,  by  his  looks,  and  watching  for  opportunities  to  speak  to  me: 
I  80  much,  however,  dread  such  attacks,  that  every  time  I  met  his  eye,  I 
turned  another  way,  with  so  frigid  a  countenance,  that  he  gave  up  his  design. 
He  is  a  very  communicative,  gay,  and  pleasant  converser,  and  enlivened  the 
whole  day  by  his  readiness  upon  all  subjects. 
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Mr.  Tom  Warton,  the  poetry  historiographer,  looks  unformed  in  his  man- 
ners, and  awkward  in  his  gestures.  He  joined  not  one  word  in  the  general 
talk,  and,  but  for  my  father,  who  was  his  neighbour  at  dinner,  and  entered 
into  a  tHe-d-Ute  conversation  with  him,  he  would  never  have  opened  his 
mouth  af\er  the  removal  of  the  second  course. 

Mr.  Montagu  is  Mrs.  Montagu's  nephew,  and  adopted  son.  He  is  young, 
and  well  enough  looking,  has  an  uncommon  memory  for  all  he  has  read,  is 
extremely  civil  in  his  behaviour,  and  seems  extremely  well-formed  in  his 
mind,  both  with  respect  to  literature  and  to  principle.  He  afiects,  however, 
talking  French  rather  too  much,  and  has  a  something  finical  in  his  manners, 
that,  with  me,  much  lessens  their  power  of  pleasing. 

Mr.  Walker,  though  modest  in  science,  is  vulgar  in  conversation.  The 
rest  I  have  nothing  new  to  say  about. 

I  was  placed  at  dinner  between  Sir  Joshua  and  Mr.  Montagu.  I  had  a 
great  deal  of  exceeding  comfortable  and  easy  chat  with  Sir  Joshua,  as  I 
always  have,  which  makes  his  very  sight  enliven  me  in  all  these  places.  I 
had  intended  not  speaking  at  all  with  Mr.  Montagu,  as  I  thought  him  so 
fine;  but  he  was  so  very  civil,  and  so  perpetually  addressed  roe,  that  before 
dinner  was  over  we  seemed  quite  well  acquainted. 

When  we  lefl  the  gentlemen,  Mrs.  Montagu  and  Mrs.  Walsingham  began 
a  conversation  upon  Lady  Charlotte  Finch's  late  excursion  to  Spain,  and 
then  talked  upon  foreign  places  and  foreign  people  with  much  spirit  and 
entertainment.  When  the  gentlemen  joined  us,  the  same  subject  continued, 
and  was  extremely  well  treated.  Mrs*  Montagu  was  particularly  cheerful, 
and  said  many  very  good  things.  Indeed,  nothing  was  said  that  deserved 
not  attention. 

Once,  however,  I  was  a  little  startled :  the  conversation,  by  degrees,  fell 
upon  books,  and  every  body  agreed  that  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  was,  per- 
haps, the  first  character  ever  drawn,  for  perfection  of  delineation. 

"  But  I  cannot  help  suspecting,"  said  Dr.  Warton,  **  it  is  taken  from  the 
life,  as  there  are  certain  traits  in  it  too  excellent  to  have  been  merely  in- 
vented :  particularly  that  singularity,  that  wherever  he  visited  he  always 
talked  to  the  servants  the  whole  way  he  went  up  stairs." 

Mr.  Montagu  here  arose,  and  walking  round  to  the  back  of  my  chair, 
said,  in  a  whisper, — 

'*  Mi^s  Burney,  pray  how  is  this?  must  a  character,  to  be  excellent,  be 
drawn  from  the  life?  I  beg  you  would  tell  me?" 

Malicious  enough,  this ! 

**  O,"  answered  I,  as  easily  as  I  could,  "  unless  we  knew  what  characters 
(ure^  and  what  are  not,  drawn  from  the  life,  'lis  impossible  to  decide." 

Tuesday. — I  spent  at  Mrs.  Th rale's  all  the  afternoon,  but  had  two  en- 
gagements for  the  evening ;  one  with  Mrs.  Ord,  who  had  written  me  the 
finest  of  panegyrics  from  Soame  Jenyns,  who  had  charged  her  to  contrive 
a  meeting  for  him,  and  she  begged  to  sec  me  on  Saturday.  I  had  no  heart 
for  such  an  encounter,  and  sent  an  excuse.  She  then  insisted  upon  seeing 
me,  and,  when  I  went,  declared  I  should  fix  my  own  day,  and  showed  me 
Mr.  Jenyns'  notes  upon  the  subject,  all  expressing  his  violent  impatience  for 
the  interview.  I  wjis  obliged  to  agree  for  Friday  ;  but  indeed  with  no  good 
will,  for  I  am  not  at  all  equal  to  such  formal  engagements.  If  I  had  met 
him  accidentally  I  should  have  been  much  pleased  ;  but  arranging  a  meeting, 
professedly  to  hear  his  compliments,  nothing  in  the  world  but  an  inability 
of  resisting  Mrs.  Ord's  importunity  should  have  made  me  consent  to. 

Mrs.  Carter  was  with  her.  I  could  not,  however,  stay,  though  so  quiet  a 
trio  would  much  better  have  suited  me. 
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We  Inui  a  note  to-day  from  Hetty,  who  is  just  returned  from  Famham, 
with  a  request  from  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Mrs.  North  that  they 
might  come  here  to  tea  the  next  day.  Mrs.  North  has  long  made  advances 
to  me  of  acquaintance ;  however,  Hetty  wrote  me  word  from  Famham,  that 
she  said  she  saw  I  shirked  her,  hut  she  was  determined  to  conquer  me,  if 
human  powers  could  do  it 

My  dear  father  was  delighted,  and  readily  agreed  to  their  coming.  He 
would  haTe  had  nobody  invited  to  meet  them  ;  but  my  mother,  of  her  own 
accord,  had  without  telling  him,  sent  to  invite  Mr.  George  Cambridge,  whose 
civility  to  her  has  won  her  heart,  and  meet  especially  his  bringing  her  the 
print  of  Mrs.  Skkions. 

They  came  very  early,  the  Bishop,  Mrs.  North,  Mr.  Burney,  and  Hetty, 
who  bad  dined  with  them.  Mrs.  North  apologized  with  an  easy  gaiety,  to 
my  mother,  for  the  liberty  she  had  taken,  and  then  bid  Hetty  introduce  her 
to  Charlotte  and  me.  She  spoke  to  me  at  once  with  a  freedom  and  face* 
tioQsness  which  she  meant  to  inspire  me  with  the  same,  and  make  me  shake 
off  the  shyness  she  had  heard  belonged  to  me  with  strangers ;  but  her 
flightiness,  like  that  of  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  which  it  a  good  deal  resembled, 
only  served  to  make  me  feel  foolish,  and  wish  her  to  address  somebody 
else.     The  Bishop  was  quiet  and  gentle,  and  talked  only  with  my  father. 

r  was  sitting  by  myself  upon  the  sofa,  when  Hetty,  crossing  over  to  me, 
said, — 

*'  Mrs.  North  declares  she  sees  you  are  going  into  a  lethargy,  and  she 
has  sent  me  to  rouse  you." 

Mrs.  North  then  followed  herself,  and  began  a  vehement  charge  to  me  not 
lo  be  formal.  She  reproached  mc,  with  great  good  humour,  for  so  long 
shirking  her  acquaintance ;  said  she  was  sure  I  had  conceived  an  aversion 
to  her,  but  gave  me  her  word  I  should  like  the  Bishop  of  all  things.  Then 
calling  him  up  to  us,  ^le  said, — 

**  Did  not  I  tell  you  as  we  came  along  that  I  knew  she  would  like  you 
vastly,  and  me  not  at  all  ?" 

"  I  beg^  your  pardon,"  cried  I,  "  but  perhaps  I  may  be  less  afraid  of  the 
Bishop  from  expecting  less  of  his  notice." 

**^  There  now — that's  abominable !     She's  afraid  of  me,  and  not  of  you." 

**  Because  I,"  cried  the  Bishop,  "  am  afraid  of  her,  that's  all." 

My  mother  now  summoned  them  to  look  at  Mrs.  Siddons^s  print,  and  I 
was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  remove,  as  this  rattling  requires  more  inti- 
macy and  congeniality  to  make  it  to  me  pleasant. 

Mrs.  North,  being  satisfied  with  the  print,  again  placed  me  next  her  on 
the  80&.  She  showed  us  all  a  very  beautiful  bouquet  half  natural  and  half 
artificial,  and  then,  taking  it  out  of  her  bosom,  she  insisted  upon  fastening 
it  in  mine  ;  and  when  I  would  have  declined  it,  cried  out, — 

"  Come,  you  little  toad,  doni  be  absurd.     Let  me  fix  it  for  you  at  once." 

And  afterwards,  when  I  did  not  instantly  understand  some  queer  speech 
she  made,  and  which  might  be  taken  many  ways,  she  exclaimed, — 

•'  CDme,  now,  dont  be  dull !" 

When  they  were  taking  leave,  Monday  was  fixed  upon  for  all  of  us  but 
my  mother,  who  was  allowed  to  excuse  herself^  to  dine  at  the  Bishop's.  I 
was  ei^aged  in  the  evening  to  an  assembly  at  Mrs.  Thrale's. 

THUKsnAT. — ^This  morning  we  had  a  visit  from  the  elder  Mr.  Cambridge. 
I  cannot,  however,  be  at  all  easy  with  the  father,  though  I  admire  him  more 
and  more,  and  think  all  that  is  formal  in  him  wears  off  upon  acquaintance, 
and  all  that  is  pleasant  grows  more  and  more  conspicuous.  But  he  behaves 
to   me  with  a  kind  of  deference  that  kills  me;  he  listens  to  what  I 
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•ay*  as  you  would  listen  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  leans  forward  with  an  air 
of  respect  that,  from  a  man  such  as  him,  half  petrifies  roe ;  for  what  upon 
eaith  could  I  find  to  say  that  would  answer  high-raised  expectations  from 
Mr.  Cambridge?  i  feel  with  him  as  I  did  with  Mr.  Burke---an  admiration 
thatmakes  me  delighted  to  hear  him;  but  that  makes  me,  at  the  same 
time,  dread  to  hear  myself.  If  they  took  less  notice  of  me,  I  should  do 
better. 

He  told  us  he  had  had  great  pleasure  in  seeing  again  his  old  acquaintance 
Mr.  Crisp, — 

**  But  for  Mrs.  Phillips,**  he  cried,  ^  I  am  in  love  with  her — ^I  want  to 
marry  her— *I  never  was  so  much  charmed  in  so  short  a  time  before.'* 

I  believe  I  did  look  a  little  more  at  my  ease  when  he  said  this.  His 
praise  of  my  Susy  is  worth  having;  and  he  spoke  it  with  a  warmth  and 
pleasure  that  made  me  almost  long  to  embrace  him.  I  think  that  would 
have  put  an  end  to  this  distance  I  complain  of  pretty  completely. 

FlUDAT. — ^Now  for  this  grand  interview  with  Soame  Jenyns.  I  went 
with  my  dear  father,  who  was  quite  enchanted  at  the  aflair.  Dear  soul, 
how  he  feeds  upon  all  that  brings  fame  to  Cecilia !  His  eagerness  upon  this 
subject,  and  hb  pleasure  in  it,  are  truly  enthusiastic,  and,  I  think,  rather 
increase  by  fulness  than  grow  satiated. 
•4^  We  were  late ;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  company,  not  in  groups,  nor  yet 
*9K  a  circle,  but  seated  square  round  the  room,  in  order  foHowug,— Miss 
jSleker,  Mrs.  Soame  Jenyns,  Mrs.  Thrale,  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Bulter,  Mr. 
Cambridge,  sen.,  Mr.  Soame  Jenyns,  Mr.  Selwin,  Mr.  Canibridge^  jnn..  Miss 
Buig03me,  a  lady  or  two  I  knew  nc^  and  three  or  four  men. 

iSrs.  Ord  almost  ran  to  the  door  to  receive  us,  and  every  creature  of  this 
company,  contrary  to  all  present  custom  in  large  meetings  stood  up. 

**  Why  have  you  been  so  late  ?**  cried  Mrs.  Ord ;  **  we  have  been  waiting 
for  you  this  hour.     I  was  afraid  there  was  some  mistake.** 

"  My  father  could  not  come  sooner." 

"  But  why  would  not  you  let  me  send  my  coach  for  you  ?  Mr.  Soame 
Jenyns  has  been  dying  with  impatience ;  some  of  us  thought  you  would 
not  come  ;  others  thought  it  only  coquetry ;  but  come,  let  us  repair  the 
time  as  we  can,  and  introduce  you  to  one  another  without  further  delay.** 

You  may  believe  how  happy  I  felt  at  this  "  some  thought,'*  and  **  others,** 
which  instantly  betrayed  that  every  body  was  apprised  they  were  to  see  this 
famous  rencounter;  and  lest  I  should  mark  it  less,  every  body  still  stood  up. 

Mr.  Jenyns  now,  with  all  the  speed  in  his  power,  hastened  up  to  me,  and 
began  a  long  horangue  of  which  I  know  hardly  a  word,  upon  the  pleasure 
and  favour,  and  honour,  and  what  not,  of  meeting  me,  and  upon  the  delight, 
and  information,  and  amusement  of  reading  *<  Cecilia.** 

1  made  all  possible  reverences,  and  tried  to  get  to  a  seat,  but  Mrs.  Ord, 
when  I  turned  from  him,  took  my  hand,  and  leading  me  to  the  top  of  the 
room,  presented  me  to  Mrs.  Jenyns.  Reverences  were  repeated  here,  in 
silence,  however,  so  they  did  very  well.  I  then  hoped  to  escape  to  Mrs* 
Thrale,  who  held  out  her  hand  to  me,  pointing  to  a  chair  by  her  own,  and 
Baying, — 

**  Must  I,  too,  make  interest  to  be  introduced  to  Miss  Burney  ?** 

This,  however,  was  not  allowed ;  Mrs.  Ord  again  look  my  b^nd,  and 
parading  me  to  the  sofa,  said,— 

*<  Come,  Miss  Burney,  and  let  me  place  you  by  Mrs.  BuUer.** 

I  was  glad,  by  this  time,  to  be  placed  any  where,  for  not  till  then  did  the 
company  seat  themselves. 

Mr.  Cambridge,  sen.,  then  came  up  to  speak  to  me,  but  had  hardly  asked 
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how  I  did  before  Mrs.  Ord  brought  Mr.  Jenyns  to  me  again,  and  made  him 
my  right-hand  neighbour,  saying, — 

•*  There !  now  I  have  put  you  fairly  together,  I  hare  done  with  you.** 

Mrs.  Buller  is  tali  and  elegant  in  her  person ;  she  is  a  famous  Greek 
scholar,  a  celebrated  traveller  upon  the  Continent  to  see  customs  and  man- 
ners ;  and  a  wonuin  every  way  singular,  for  her  knowledge  and  enterprising 
way  of  life. 

Mr.  Soaroe  Jenyns  then,  thus  called  upon— could  he  do  less  ?— began  an 
eulogy  unrivalled,  I  think,  for  extravagance  of  praise.  AH  creation  was 
open  to  me ;  no  human  being  ever  began  that  book  and  had  power  to  put 
it  down :  pathos,  humour,  interest,  moral — O  Heavens  !  I  heard,  however, 
but  the  leading  words  ;  though  every  body  else,  the  whole  room  being  silent, 
doubtless  heard  how  they  hung  together.  Had  I  been  carried  to  a  theatre 
to  hear  ao  oration  upon  my  own  performances,  I  could  hardly  have  (elt 
more  ooofounded. 

I  bowed  my  head  during  the  first  two  or  three  sentences,  by  way  of 
marking  that  I  thought  them  over ;  but  over  they  were  not  the  more.  I 
then  turned  away,  but  I  only  met  Mrs.  Buller,  who  took  up  the  panegyric 
where  Mr.  Jenyns  stopped  for  breath. 

In  short,  the  things  that  were  said,  with  the  attention  of  the  whole  com- 

rmy,  would  have  drawn  blushes  into  the  cheeks  of  Agujari  or  Garrick« 
was  almost  upon  the  point  of  running  away.  I  changed  so  oAen  from  hot 
to  cold  that  I  really  felt  myself  in  a  fever  and  an  ague.  I  never  even  at- 
tempted to  speak  to  them,  and  I  looked  with  all  (he  frigidity  I  possibly  could, 
in  hopes  they  would  tire  of  bestowing  such  honours  on  a  subject  so  un- 
grateful. 

One  moment  I  had  hopes  that  Mr.  G.  Cambridge,  in  Christian  charity, 
was  coming  to  ofier  some  interruption ;  for,  when  these  speeches  were  in 
their  height,  he  came  and  sat  down  on  a  chair  immediately  opposite  Miss 
Thrale,  and  equally  near,  in  profile,  to  me ;  but  he  merely  said,  «*  I  hope 
Dr.  Burney  has  not  wanted  his  pamphlet  ?"  Even  Mrs.  Thrale  would  not 
come  near  roe,  and  told  me  afterwards  it  had  been  such  a  settled  thing, 
before  my  arrival,  that  I  was  to  belong  to  Mr.  Soame  .Jenyns,  that  she  did 
not  dare. 

At  length,  however,  the  people,  finding  there  was  no  chance  of  amuse- 
ment from  me,  and  naturally  concluding  Mr.  Jenyns  could  say  little  more, 
began  to  entertain  themselves  in  a  more  general  way ;  and  then  Mr.  Cam- 
bridge, sen.,  entered  into  an  argument  with  Mrs.  Buller  upon  foreign  cus- 
toms opposed  to  English,  and  upon  the  difficulty  of  getting  good  conversa- 
tion, from  the  eternal  intervention  of  politics  or  dissipation. 

Mrs.  Buller  was  clever  and  spirited,  but  bold  and  decisive ;  Mi*  Cam- 
bridge was  entertaining  and  well-bred,  and  had  all  the  right,  I  thought,  on 
his  side.  I  had  more  relief,  however,  than  pleasure  in  the  conversation ; 
ibr  my  joy  in  being  no  longer  the  object  of  the  company  was  such  as  not 
to  leave  me  quite  at  liberty  for  attending  to  what  was  said. 

The  moment  they  were  gone,  "  Well,  Miss  Burney,"  said  Mrs.  Ord, 
«•  have  you  and  Mr.  Jenyns  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  together?" 

*«  O  yes,  a  great  deal  on  my  part !"  , 

**  Why  you  don't  look  quite  recovered  from  it  yet — did  not  you  like  iti 

«« O  yes,  it  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  me  !" 

"  Did  he  oppress  you  f"  cried  Mr.  Cambridge,  and  then  began  a  very 
warm  praise  of  him  for  his  talents,  wit,  and  understanding,  his  knowledge^ 
writings,  and  humour. 

1  should  have  been  very  ready  to  have  joined  with  him,  had  I  not  feared 
be  meant  an  implied  reproach  to  me,  for  not  being  more  grateful  for  the 
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prabe  of  a  mao  nich  as  he  described.  I  am  sorry  he  was  preseot  if  thai 
IS  the  case ;  but  the  truth  is*  the  eveoing  was  not  meiel j  disagreeable  but 
painful  to  me.  It  became  now,  however,  quite  the  contrary ;  Mr.  Cambridge 
took  the  lead,  and  told  some  stories,  that  for  humoor  and  comicality  I  think 
unequalled. 

When  we  all  broke  up  upon  Mrs.  and  Miss  Thrale's  going,  Mr.  George 
Cambridge,  very  good-naturedly,  said  to  me,-* 

•*  How  sorry  I  have  been  for  yoo  to-night  P 

•«  O,  I  shall  uke  care  how  I  come  hm  again,"  answered  I ;  ••  1  hate 
oflen  tied  Mrs.  Ord  up  to  promise  1  shook!  find  her  alone,  and  t  don*t  much 
think  I  shall  be  in  haste  to  come  again  without  making  the  same  agree- 
menU" 

Mrs.  Ord  herself,  then  coming  op  to  me,  regretted  that  Mrs*  Boscawen 
had  been  at  the  house ;  but,  though  she  came  on  purpose,  could  not  stay 
my  arrival,  I  was  so  late !  I  wish^  to  have  remonstrated  against  her  making 
this  silly  interview  thus  public,  and  inviting  witnesses;  but  I  saw  she  meant 
me  so  much  kindness,  that  I  had  not  courage  to  tell  her  how  very  uuerly 
ahe  had  failed.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  complain  or  scold,  but  only  try  to 
guard  against  any  more  such  scenes  in  future. 

Even  my  lather  himself,  fond  as  he  is  of  this  ado  about  ^  Cecilia,"  was 
^prry  for  me  to-night,  and  said  1  looked  quite  ill  one  time. 
*-  SATumnAT. — ^I  lelt  so  fagged  with  the  preceding  day*s  fuss,  that  1  really 
Vented  quieting  and  refitting.  Mr.  George  Cambridge,  in  the  morning, 
bitNight  home  my  father's  pamphlet,  and  asked  me  bow  I  did  after  Mr. 
Soame  Jenyns. 

**  O,  pretty  well,  now  P'  cried  I,  **  but  I  must  own  I'most  heartily  widied 
myself  at  plain,*quiet,  sober  Chesington  the  whole  of  the  evening.** 

^  Well  I"  said  he,  **  you  conoeated  your  uneasiness  extremely  well,  for 
my  father  never  saw  it.  I  saw  it,  and  was  very  much  concerned  at  it ; 
but  when  I  mentioned  something  of  it  to  him  this  morning,  he  was  quite 
astonished." 

*'  1  doubt  not,"  said  I ;  ''he  only  thought  I  received  a  great  deal  of 
honour." 

**  No,  no,  it  was  not  that;  but  he  has  no  idea  of  those  sort  of  things.  I 
am  sorry,  however,  you  saw  Soame  Jenyns  to  such  disadvantage,  for  he  is 
worth  your  knowing.  His  conversation  is  not  flowing  nor  regular,  but 
nobody  has  more  wit  in  occasional  sallies." 

'*  Well,  all  my  comfort  was  from  Mr.  Cambridge ;  when  he  began  that 
argument  with  Mrs.  Buller  I  was  in  heaven !" 

**  My  father  hates  argument,  too,"  said  he ;  '*  it  was  a  mere  accident 
that  hojwrould  enter  into  one.  For  my  own  part,  I  was  quite  sorry  not  to 
hear  Soame  Jenyns  talk  more." 

««  Were  you  ?"  quoth  I,  shaking  my  head  a  little  piteously. 

"  Not  to  you — I  don't  mean  to  you,"  cried  he,  laughing ;  "  but  I  assuro 
you  you  would  fmd  him  extremely  entertaining.  However,  was  not  Mrs. 
Ord  herself,  though  she  is  a  sweet  woman,  a  little  to  blame  1  Nothing 
could  be  so  natural  as  that  Soame  Jenyns,  having  himself  so  much  humour, 
should  have  been  charmed  with  '  Cecilia,'  and  should  wish  to  know  you ; 
but  if  there  had  not  been  so  many  people  or  if  there  had  been  as  many, 
and  they  had  been  set  to  conversing  with  one  another,  it  might  all  have 
done  very  woll." 

While  he  was  here  Pftcchierotti  called — ^very  grave,  but  very  sweet.  Mr. 
G.  C.  asked  if  he  spoke  English. 

"  O,  very  well,"  cried  I,  "  pray  try  him ;  he  is  very  amiable,  and  I  fancy 
you  wUl  like  him." 
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Rftochierotti  began  with  complaining  of  the  variable  weather. 

"  I  cannot,"  he  said,  "  be  well  such  an  inconsistent  day." 

We  laughed  at  the  word  "  inconsistent,"  and  Mr.  Cambridge  said, — 

"  It  is  curious  to  see  what  new  modes  all  languages  may  take  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners.  The  natives  dare  not  try  such  experiments ;  and, 
therefore,  we  all  talk  pretty  much  alike;  but  a  foreigner  is  obliged  to 
hazard  new  expressions,  and  very  often  he  shows  us  a  force  and  power  in 
our  words,  by  an  unusual  adaptation  of  them,  that  we  were  not  ourselves 
aware  they  would  admit." 

And  then,  to  draw  Pacchierotti  out,  he  began  a  dispute,  of  the  different 
merits  of  Italy  and  England  ;  defending  his  own  country  merely  to  make 
him  abuse  it ;  while  Pacchierotti  most  eagerly  took  up  the  gauntlet  on  the 
part  of  Italy. 

**  This  is  a  climate,"  said  Pacchierotti,  "  never  in  the  same  case  for  half 
an  hour  at  a  time ;  it  shall  be  fair,  and  wet,  and  dry,  and  humid,  forty 
times  in  a  rooming  in  the  least.  I  am  tired  to  be  so  played  with,  sir,  by 
your  climate." 

"  We  have  one  thing,  however,  Mr.  Pacchierotti,"  he  answered,  "  which 
I  hope  you  allow  makes  some  amends,  and  that  is  our  verdure ;  in  Italy 
you  cannot  boast  that." 

"  But  it  seem  to  me,  sir,  to  be  of  no  utility  so  much  ever-green ;  is  rather 
too  much  for  my  humble  opinion." 

"  And  then  your  insects,  Mr.  Pacchierotti ;  those  alone  are  a  most 
dreadful  drawback  upon  the  comfort  of  your  6ne  climate." 

"  To  Mr.  Cambridge,"  cried,  I  meaning  his  father,  "  I  am  sure  they  would ; 
for  his  aversion  to  insects  is  quite  comical." 

He  wanted  me  to  explain  myself,  but  I  dare  not  tell  a  story  after  Mr. 
Cambridge,  especially  to  his  son. 

**  I  must  own,"  said  Pacchierotti,  "  Italy  is  rather  disagreeable  for  the 
iosects ;  but  is  not  better,  sir,  than  an  atmosphere  so  bad  as  they  cannot 
live  in  it  T" 

"  Why,  as  I  can't  defend  our  atmosphere,  I  must  shift  my  ground,  and 
talk  to  you  of  our  fires,  which  draw  together  society." 

**  O,  indeed,  good  sir,  your  societies  are  not  very  invigorating  !  Twenty 
pec^le  of  your  gentlemen  and  ladies  to  sit  about  a  fire,  and  not  to  pronounce 
one  word,  is  very  dull !" 

We  laughed  heartily  at  this  retort  courteous,  and  Mr.  G.  C.  was  so  much 
pleased  with  it,  that  he  kept  up  a  sportive  conversation  with  him  the  whole 
time  he  stayed,  much  to  my  satisfaction ;  as  most  of  the  people  the  poor 
Pac.  meets  with  here  aftect  a  superiority  to  conversing  with  him,  though  he 
has  nK>re  intelligence,  ay,  and  cultivation  too,  than  half  of  them. 

The  entrance  of  young  Mr.  Hoole,  and  afterwards  of  Mrs.  Meeke, 
interrupted  them,  and  Pacchierotti  took  leave.  I  then  made  his  iloge  to 
Mr.  6.  C,  who  said,— 

"  I  was  very  glad  to  meet  with  him ;  I  had  heard  he  applied  very  much 
to  oar  language,  and  there  is  a  softness  in  his  manner,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  spirit  in  his  opinions,  extremely  engaging,  as  well  as  entertaining." 

SuxDAT,  Jan.  19. — And  now  for  Mrs.  Delany.  I  spent  one  hour  with 
Mrs.  Thrale,  and  then  called  for  Mrs.  Chapone,  and  we  proceeded  together 
to  St.  James's  Place. 

Mrs.  Delany  was  alone  in  her  drawing-room,  which  is  entirely  hung 
round  with  pictures  of  her  own  painting,  and  ornaments  of  her  own  de- 
ngning.  She  came  to  the  door  to  receive  us.  She  is  still  tall,  though 
■ome  of  her  height  may  be  lost :  not  much,  however,  for  she  is  remarkably 
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upright.  She  has  no  remains  of  beauty  in  feature,  but  in  countenance  I 
never  but  once  saw  more,  and  that  was  in  my  sweet  maternal  grandmother. 
Benevolence,  soilness,  piety,  and  gentleness  are  all  resident  in  her  face ; 
and  the  resemblance  with  which  she  struck  me  to  my  dear  grandmother,  in 
her  first  appearance,  grew  so  much  stronger  from  all  that  came  from  her 
mind,  which  seems  to  contain  nothing  but  purity  and  native  humility,  that 
I  almost  longed  to  embrace  her ;  and  I  am  sure  if  I  Imd,  the  recollection  of 
that  saintlike  woman  would  have  been  so  strong  that  1  should  never  have 
refrained  from  crying  over  her. 

Mrs.  Chapone  presented  me  to  her,  and  taking  my  hand,  she  said,-* 
"  You  must  pardon  mc  if  I  give  you  an  old-fashioned  reception,  for  I 
know  nothing  new.*' 

And  she  saluted  me.  I  did  not,  as  with  Mrs.  Walsingham,  retreat  from 
her. 

**  Can  you  forgive.  Miss  Bumey,"  she  continued,  "  this  great  liberty  I 
have  taken  with  you,  of  asking  for  your  company  to  dinner  t  I  wished  so 
impatiently  to  see  one  from  whom  I  have  received  such  extraordinary 
pleasure,  that,  as  I  could  not  be  alone  this  morning,  I  could  not  bear  to  put 
it  off*  to  another  day  ;  and,  if  you  had  been  so  good  to  come  in  the  evening, 
I  might,  perhaps,  have  had  company ;  and  I  hear  so  ill  that  I  cannot,  as  I 
wish  to  do,  attend  to  more  than  one  at  a  time  ;  for  age  makes  me  stupid 
even  more  than  I  am  by  nature ;  and  how  grieved  and  mortified  I  must  have 
been  to  know  I  had  Miss  Bumey  in  the  room,  and  not  to  hear  her  !'* 

She  then  mentioned  her  regret  that  we  could  not  stay  and  spend  the 
evening  with  her,  which  had  been  told  her  in  our  card  of  accepting  her 
invitation,  as  we  were  both  engaged,  which,  for  my  part,  I  heartily 
regretted. 

*^  I  am  particularly  sorry,"  she  added,  **  on  account  of  the  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Portland,  who  is  so  good  as  to  come  to  me  in  an  evening,  as 
she  knows  I  am  too  infirm  to  wait  upon  her  Grace  myself:  and  she  wished 
so  much  to  see  Miss  Bumey.  But  she  said  she  would  come  as  early  as 
possible,  and  you  won't,  I  hope,  want  to  go  very  soon  ?" 

My  time,  1  answered,  was  Mrs.  Chapone's,  and  Mrs*  Chapone  said  she 
could  not  stay  later  than  half-past  seven. 

**  Fie,  fie !"  cried  Mrs.  Delany,  smiling;  "  why  Miss  Larolles  would  not 
for  the  world- go  before  eight.  However,  the  Duchess  will  be  here  by  seven, 
I  dare  say,  for  she  said  nothing  should  detain  her." 

Mrs.  Chnpone  then  made  me  look  at  the  paintings,  which  I  greatly 
adnund ;  particularly  a  copy  of  Saccharissa,  from  Vandyke.  There  was 
aUo  n  jH)rtrait  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  which  struck  me  very  much  ;  and, 
while  I  was  noticing  the  gaiety  of  its  countenance,  Mrs.  Delany,  with  an 
arch  look,  said, — 

««  Yes,  it  is  very  enjouie,  as  Captain  Aresby  would  say." 
And  aQcrwards  of  some  other,  but  I  have  forgot  what,  she  said, — 
*«  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  Mrs.  Chapone,  but  I  can  never  look  at  that  pic- 
ture without  thinking  of  poor  Belfidd,    You  must  forgive  us.  Miss  Burney; 
it  is  not  right  to  talk  of  these  people;  but  we  don't  know  how  to  speak  at  all 
now  without,  they  are  so  always  in  our  minds !" 

Soon  afier  we  went  to  dinner,  which  was  plain,  neat,  well  cooked,  and 
elegantly  served.  When  it  was  over,  I  began  to  speak;  and  now,  my 
Chcsington  auditors,  look  to  yourselves ! 

•«  Will  you  give  me  leave,  ma'am,  to  ask  you  if  you  remember  any  body 
Vkf  iho  name  of  Crisp  ?" 

»•  ('ri*p  t"  cried  she,  "  what !  Mrs.  Ann  Crisp  ?" 
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«« Ye«,  ma'am.'' 

^*  O  surely !  extremely  well !  a  charming,  an  excellent  woman  she  was  ; 
we  were  very  good  friends  once ;  I  visited  her  at  Burford,  and  her  sister 
Mrs.  Gast." 

Then  came  my  turn,  and  I  talked  of  the  brother  ;  but  I  won't  write  what 
I  said. 

Mrs.  Delany  said  she  knew  him  but  very  little ;  and  by  no  means  so 
much  as  she  should  have  liked.  I  reminded  her  of  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
her  from  abroad,  which  she  immediately  recollected  ;  and  I  told  her  that  the 
account  1  had  heard  from  him  and  from  Mrs.  Gast,  of  her  former  friend- 
ship for  Mrs*  Ann  Crisp,  had  first  given  me  a  desire  to  be  acquainted  with 
her. 

**  I  am  sure,  then,"  said  she,  <*  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  them  both ;  but 
how  Mr.  Crisp  can  so  long  have  remembered  so  insignificant  a  body  I  don*t 
know.  I  beg,  however,  when  you  write  to  him,  you  will  give  my  compli- 
ments and  thanks  to  him,  and  also  to  Mrs.  Gast,  for  being  so  good  as  to 
think  of  me." 

Mrs*  Cbapone  then  asked  me  a  hundred  questions  about  Mr.  Crisp,  and 
Mid, — 

"  Pray  is  he  a  Doctor  Lyster  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  Dr.  Lyster,  ma'am,"  cried  I,  very  simply,  for  the  book 
was  so  wholly  out  of  my  head  at  the  time,  that  I  really  thought  she  meant 
some  living  character.  They  both  laughed  very  much,  and  assured  me 
they  should  soon  teach  me  to  remember  names  better^  if  I  lived  with 
them. 

This  Chesingtonian  talk  lasted  till  we  went  up  stairs,  and  then  she 
showed  me  the  new  art  which  she  has  invented.  It  is  staining  paper  of  all 
possible  colours,  and  then  cutting  it  out,  so  finely  and  delicately,  that  when 
It  is  pasted  on  paper  or  vellum,  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  pencilled, 
except  that,  by  being  raised,  it  has  still  ai  richer  and  more  natural  look. 
The  efilect  is  extremely  beautiful.  She  invented  it  at  seventy-five  1  She 
told  me  she  did  four  flowers  the  first  year ;  sixteen  the  second ;  and  the 
third,  160;  and  after  that  many  more.  They  are  all  from  nature,  and  con- 
sist of  the  most  curious  flowers,  plants,  and  weeds,  that  are  to  be  found. 
She  has  been  supplied  with  patterns  from  all  the  great  gardens,  and  all  the 
mat  florists  in  the  kingdom.  Her  plan  was  to  finish  1000 ;  but,  alas ! 
ner  eyes  now  fail  her,  though  she  has  only  twenty  undone  of  her  task. 

She  has  marked  the  places  whence  they  all  came,  on  the  back,  and  where 
she  did  them,  and  the  year ;  and  she  has  put  her  cipher,  M.  D.,  at  the 
corner  of  each,  in  difilerent  coloured  letters  for  every  dififerent  year — such 
as  red,  blue,  green,  &c. 

«*  But,"  said  she,  •*  the  last  year,  as  I  found  my  eyes  grew  very  dim,  and 
threatened  to  fail  before  my  work  was  completed,  I  put  my  initials  in  white, 
for  I  seenDed  to  myself  already  working  in  my  winding  sheet." 

I  could  almost  have  cried  at  the  mingled  resignation  and  spirit  with  which 
she  made  this  melancholy  speech. 

Mrs.  Chapone  asked  her  whether  any  cold  had  lately  attacked  her  eyest 

"  No,"  said  she,  smiling,  "  nothing  but  my  reigning  malady,  old  age  1 
rfis,  however,  what  we  all  wish  to  attain  ;  and,  indeed,  a  very  comfortable 
state  I  have  found  it.  I  have  a  little  niece  coming  to  me  soon,  who  will 
see  for  me." 

At  about  seven  o'clock,  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Portland  came.  She  is 
not  near  so  old  as  Mrs.  Delany,  nor,  to  me,  is  her  face  by  any  means  so 

S leasing;  but  yet  there  is  sweetness,  and  dignity,  and  intelligence  in  it. 
Irs.  Iklany  received  her  with  the  same  respectful  ceremony  as  if  it  was 
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her  first  visit,  though  she  regularly  goes  to  her  every  evening*  But  what 
she  at  first  took  as  an  honour  and  condescension,  she  has  so  much  of  true 
humility  of  mind,  that  no  use  can  make  her  see  in  any  other  light.  She 
immediately  presented  me  to  her.  Her  Grace  eourtesied  and  smiled  with 
the  most  flattering  air  of  pleasure,  and  said  she  was  particularly  happy  in 
meeting  with  me. 

We  then  took  our  places,  and  Mrs.  Delany  said,— 

**  Miss  Burney,  ma*am,  is  acquainted  with  Mr.  Crisp,  whom  your  Grace 
knew  so  well ;  and  she  tells  me  he  and  his  sister  have  been  so  good  as  to 
remember  me,  and  to  mention  me  to  her." 

The  Duchess  instantly  asked  me  a  thousand  questions  about  him;— 
where  he  lived,  how  he  had  his  health,  and  whether  his  fondness  for  the 
polite  arts  still  continued.  She  said  he  was  one  of  the  nnost  ingenious  and 
agreeable  men  she  had  ever  known,  and  regretted  his  having  sequestered 
himself  so  much  from  the  society  ot  his  former  friends. 

This  conversation  lasted  a  long  while,  for  it  was  one  upon  which  I  could 
myself  be  voluble.  I  spared  not  for  boasting  of  my  dear  daddy's  kindness 
to  me ;  and  you  can  hardly  imagine  the  pleasure,  ease,  and  happiness  it 
was  to  me,  to  talk  of  him  to  so  elegant  a  judge,  who  so  well  knew  I  said 
nothing  that  was  not  true.  She  told  me,  also,  the  story  of  the  poor  Bir- 
mingham boy,  and  of  the  sketches  which  Mr.  Crisp,  she  said,  had  been  so 
good  as  to  give  her. 

In  the  course  of  this  conversation  I  found  her  very  charming,  high-bred, 
courteous,  sensible,  and  spirited ;  not  merely  free  from  pride,  but  free  from 
afiability — its  roost  mortifying  deputy. 

After  this  she  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  what  I  thought 
of  her.     I  answered  that  I  admired  her  very  much. 

**  If  Miss  Burney  approves  her,"  said  the  Duchess,  **  no  approbation,  I 
am  sure,  can  do  her  so  much  credit ;  for  no  one  can  so  perfectly  judge  of 
characters  or  of  human  nature." 

"  Ah,  ma'am,"  cried  Mrs.  Delany,  archly,  •*  and  does  your  Grace  re- 
member protesting  you  would  never  read  *  Cecilia  V  " 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  laughing ;  "  I  declared  that  five  volumes  could  never 
be  attacked ;  but  since  I  began  I  have  read  it  three  limes." 

"  O  terrible  !"  cried  I,  "  to  make  them  out  fifleen  !" 

"  The  reason,"  continued  she,  "  I  held  out  so  long  against  reading  them, 
was  remembering  the  cry  there  was  in  favour  of  *  Clarissa'  and  *  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,'  when  they  came  out ;  and  those  I  never  could  read.  I  was 
teased  into  trying  both  of  them ;  but  I  was  disgusted  with  their  tediousness, 
and  could  not  read  eleven  letters,  with  all  the  effort  I  could  make :  so 
much  about  my  sisters  and  my  brothers,  and  all  my  uncles  and  my 
aunts !" 

"  But  if  your  Grace  had  gone  on  with  *  Clarissa,' "  said  Mrs.  Chapone, 
*'  the  latter  part  must  certainly  have  affected  you,  and  charmed  you." 

"  O,  I  hate  any  thing  so  dismal !  Every  body  that  did  read  it  had 
melancholy  faces  for  a  week.  '  Cecilia'  is  as  pathetic  as  I  can  bear,  and 
more  sometimes ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  the  sorrow,  there  is  a  spirit  in  the 
writing,  a  fire  in  the  whole  composition,  that  keep  off  that  heavy  depression 
given  by  Richardson.  Cry,  to  be  sure,  we  did.  O  Mrs.  Delany,  shall  you 
ever  forget  how  we  cried  ?  But  then  we  had  so  much  laughter  to  make  us 
amends,  we  were  never  lefl  to  sink  under  our  concern." 

I  am  really  ashamed  to  write  on. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Mrs.  Chapone,  "  when  I  first  read  it,  I  did  not  cry 
at  all ;  I  was  in  an  agitation  that  half  killed  me,  that  shook  all  my  nerves. 
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and  made  me  wiable  to  sleep  at  nights,  from  the  suspense  I  was  in ;  but  I 
could  not  crjy  for  excess  of  eagerness. 

**  I  only  wish/'  said  the  Duchess,  **  Miss  Bumey  could  have  been  in 
some  comer,  amusing  herself  with  listening  to  us,  when  Lord  Weymouth, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Mr.  Lightfoot,  and  Mrs.  Delany,  and  I,  were 
all  discussing  the  point  of  the  name.  So  earnest  we  were,  she  must  have 
been  diverted  with  us.  Nothing,  the  nearest  our  own  hearts  and  interests, 
could  have  been  debated  more  warmly.  The  Bishop  was  quite  as  eager  as 
any  of  us  ;  but  what  cooled  us  a  little,  at  last,  was  Mr.  Laghtfoot's  thinking 
we  were  seriously  going  to  quarrel ;  and  while  Mrs.  Delany  and  I  were 
disputing  about  Mrs.  Delville,  he  very  gravely  said,  *  Why,  ladies,  this  is 
only  a  matter  of  imagination  ;  it  is  not  a  fact :  don't  be  so  earnest.' " 

*'  Ah,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Delany,  '*  how  hard  your  Grace  was  upon 
Mrs.  Delville:  so  elegant,  so  sensible,  so  judicious,  so  charming  a  woman.*^ 

"  O,  I  hate  her,"  cried  the  Duchess,  "  resisting  that  sweet  Cecilia ; 
coaxing  her,  too,  all  the  time,  with  such  hypocritical  flattery." 

^  I  shall  never  forget,"  said  Mrs.  Delany,  "  your  Grace's  earnestness 
when  we  came  to  that  part  where  Mrs.  Delville  bursts  a  blood-vessel. 
Down  dropped  the  book,  and  just  with  the  same  energy  as  if  your  Grace 
bad  heard  some  real  and  important  news,  you  called  out,  *  I'm  glad  of  it 
with  all  my  heart !' " 

•*  What  disputes,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Chapone,  "  there  are  about  Briggs.  I 
was  in  a  room  some  time  ago  where  somebody  said  there  could  be  no  such 
character ;  and  a  poor  little  mean  city  man,  who  was  there,  started  up  and 
said,  *  But  there  is  though,  for  I'se  one  myself!'" 

"  The  liarrels ! — O,  then  the  Harrels !"  cried  Mrs.  Delany. 

*'  If  you  speak  of  the  Harrels,  and  of  the  morality  of  the  book,"  cried  the 
Duchess,  with  a  solemn  sort  of  voice,  *'  we  shall,  indeed,  never  give  Miss 
Barney  her  due :  so  striking,  so  pure,  so  genuine,  so  instructive." 

**  Yes,"  cried  Mrs.  Chapone,  "  let  us  complain  how  we  will  of  the  torture 
the  has  given  our  nerves,  we  must  all  join  in  saying  she  has  bettered  us  by 
every  line." 

^  No  book,"  said  Mrs.  Delany,  *'  ever  was  so  useful  as  this,  because 
none  other  that  is  so  good  was  ever  so  much  read." 

I  think  I  need  now  write  no  more.  I  could,  indeed,  hear  no  more :  for 
this  last  so  serious  praise,  from  characters  so  respectable,  so  moral,  and  so 
aged,  quite  a£^ted  me  ;  and  though  I  had  wished  a  thousand  times  during 
the  discourse  to  run  out  of  the  room,  when  they  gave  me  finally  this  solemn 
sanction  to  the  meaning  and  intention  of  my  writing,  I  found  it  not  without 
difficulty  that  I  could  keep  the  tears  out  of  my  eyes ;  and  when  I  told  what 
had  paseed  to  our  sweet  father  his  quite  ran  over. 

Of  all  the  scenes  of  this  sort  in  which  I  have  been  engaged,  this  has 
been  the  least  painful  to  me,  from  my  high  respect  for  the  personages, 
from  their  own  elegance,  in  looking  only  at  one  another  while  they  talked, 
and  from  having  no  witnesses  to  either  watch  me  or  to  be  wearied  them* 
Klves :  yet  I  still  say  only  least  painful ;  for  pleasant  nothing  can  make  a 
conversation  entirely  addressed  to  one  who  has  by  no  means  in  the  world 
of  taking  any  share  in  it. 

This  meeting  had  so  long  been  in  agitation,  and  so  much  desired  by 
myself,  that  I  have  not  spared  for  being  circumstantial. 

The  Duchess  had  the  good  sense  and  judgment  to  feel  she  had  drawn  up 
her  panegyric  to  a  climax,  and  therefore  here  she  stopped ;  so,  however, 

did  not  we,  for  our  coach  was  ready. 

#♦#♦** 
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An  Awsnibl]'  at  Mn.  ThrUe'*— Owon  C»robridjrii  «nd  Dr.  Johiuoii— Mr.  I 
Kolhiuiuin  about  JohoKin— An  EicninB  Party— Pmcchiorotd  and  E 
Twining— A  Character— Dr.  Johnson's  csrelessneM  of  lii»  Wrilingg— B 
logo™ — Mr*.  BjroD — CoriCBpandf'Dce — Miu  Burncy  lo  Mr.  Crisp — Di. 
Mr.  Crinp— Illn«a  snd  Dcitli  of  Mr.  Crisp—Dt.  Burocy  to  Mim  Bumoy- 
Condulcnce— DiiiT  Hoomcd— Illncm  of  Dr.  Johiuon— AfTcctinir  Aaedi 
A  p«1y  M  Mt».  Vcwj't— Mre-Girrick,  Mi«  More,  Hence  WaTpole— M 
Introilurlion  lo  Horace  Walpole— Anotlier  party  at  Mrt  Vosey'i— Wil 
Bit  Joahua  Reynold*— The  Abbe  Berquin— £'.4mi  dig  Er/bna- A  Da 
Drliny~A  Party  nt  Dr.  Bumoj'i— Stranfi,  the  celebralcd  Engraver- Di 
— Hndo,  iho  trnniUtor  of  ■■  Tawo" — A  Party  at  Iho  Buhop  of  Winclieib 
«l  Twickon  ham —Owen  Cambiidjo— Thoughu  on  Dying— A  Plcamnt 
Anenlat«— Gibbon,  the  Hiilorian— Hia  Ducking  in  tlie  Thamts— Din 
Mary  Duncan'a— Hn.  Lock,  of  Norbury  Park— A  MuHical  Idol— Mi 
I^tKr  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mia  Burncy— A  Vi.it  lo  Dr.  JohnMn— His  ■ 
—The  Bu  Blcut- Mr..  Thmlo— A  Little  Mystery- A  Party  at  M™.  V' 
chat— Owen  Cain  bridge— Mr*.  Waliinghnni— Udv  Spencer— Sir  WiUii 
— Tibkvtalk— I>onl  Lyltleton  snd  Dr.  Jobnion — Jofineon  in  n  Posaion- C 
()olo  of  him — SinpnUr  Scene — J<din>on  and  Mit.  Montngu — Anecdote 
Wolpole- Party  at  tlu>  Pepji'a— A  Party  at  Mra.  Chapunc's— Anocdote  C 

Thumdat,  F««.  28i>. — How  sorry  I  hxn  been,  my  awoEteal 
to  ban  bad  a  monieDt  for  writing  till  hvd&y. 

In  our  journey  to  town  I  was  not  very  gay  ;  though  I  had  ti 
my  best  loved  Susy  without  one  chaste  embrace  to  keep  my 
But  the  minute  I  had  got  into  the  coach,  I  felt  provoked  that  1  } 
and  I  wish  I  had  bid  all  things  defiance  for  the  pleasure  which  I 
myself. 

Mr.  Cambridge  talked  a  great  deal,  and  as  well,  and  with  as  r 
as  any  man  could  who  had  bo  much  toil  upon  his  hands.  Miss 
indeed,  talked  also;  but  1  found  it  out  of  my  power  to  support  n 
with  any  chance  of  dividing  the  labour. 

He  began  talking  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  asking  alter  his  present 

"  He  is  very  much  recovered,"  I  answered,  "  and  out  of  to 
tiangton's.    And  there  I  hope  ho  will  entertain  him  with  enough 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Cambridge,  "  and  make  his  son  repeat  t 
alphabet  to  him." 

"  He  means,"  said  I,  "  to  go,  when  be  relums,  to  Mr.  Bowl, 
shire.  I  told  him  I  had  heard  that  Mr.  Bowles  was  very  muc 
with  (be  expeclatioD  of  seeing  him,  and  he  answered  me, — ' 
delighted,  that  it  is  shocking  I — tt  Is  really  shocking  to  see  how  I 
expectations."  I  asked  him  why;  asd  he  said, — ■■  Why,  if  t 
expected  lo  take  a  leap  of  twenty  yarda,  and  does  actually  take 
every  body  will  be  disappcnnied,  though  ten  yards  may  be  mor 
other  man  ever  leaped  !** 

■  •  •  >  ■ 

LoRDon,  AmiL  3d. — I  hare  mnch,  Tory  much  to  write  to  y 
my  sweet  Susy,  though  we  parted  so  lately ;  but  nothing  that 
interested  in  than  in  what  I  want  to  hear  of  my  beloved  daddy, 
indulge  me,  I  am  sure,  and  therefore  I  will  resume  my  journal, 
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there  is  a  gap  that  will  make  my  accounts,  for  some  time  at  least,  fully  intel- 
ligible only  to  yourself;  but  when  and  what  you  read  to  your  coterie  you 
must  stop  and  explicate  as  well  as  you  can.  If  I  help  to  furnish  you  with 
matter  of  conversation,  my  little  ol^urities  will  be  as  amusing  as  my  copi- 
ousness.    Tell  them  so. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Cambridge  and  his  son  called.  Afler  some  general 
conversation,  Mr.  C.  said,— 

**  1  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  reason  you  gave  me  that  night  at  Mrs. 
Thrale's  for  Albany's  rising  madness.  I  have  been  reading  that  part  all 
over  again,  and  I  find  nothing  can  be  better  done.  I  like  it  more  and  more* 
But  I  was  startled  at  the  character  at  first ;  but  George  has  got  an  account 
of  exactly  such  a  man.     George  shall  tell  it  you." 

'*  The  man,"  said  Mr.  G.  C,  «*  is  an  old  half-pay  officer.  His  name,  I 
think,  is  De  la  Port ;  he  almost  lives  in  St.  James's  Park,  where  he  wandera 
up  and  down,  kwking  about  him  for  any  objects  he  thinks  in  distress.  He 
then  gives  them  all  the  money  he  can  spare,  and  he  begs  for  them  of  his 
friends.  He  once  borrowed  a  sum  of  money  of  Mr.  L.  from  whom  I  had  this 
account ;  and,  some  time  after,  he  paid  him  half,  and  said,  *  I  return  you 
all  1  spent  upon  myself,— the  rest  you  will  be  paid  in  another  place  I'  He 
composes  prayers  for  poor  and  sick  people ;  he  wears  a  very  shabby  coat, 
that  he  may  spend  no  more  upon  himself  than  is  absolutely  necessary ; 
and,  in  his  benevolence  and  singularity,  there  is  an  undoubted  mixture  of 
insanity.  Mrs.  L.,  when  she  talked  of  him  to  me,  said,  *  the  resemblance 
to  the  character  of  Albany  was  so  very  strong,  that  she  thought  it  must 
certainly  be  meant  for  him,'  and  desired  me  to  ask  Miss  Burney  if  she  did 
not  know  him.  I  ventured,  however,  to  immediately  answer,  I  was  sore 
she  did  not,  merely  from  that  circumstance,  as  I  was  certain  she  would  not 
have  put  him  in  her  book  if  she  had  known  him." 

'*  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  cried  I, "  for  giving  her  that  answer.'' 

Mr.  Cambridge  continued : 

*<  That  which  makes  the  wonderful  merit  of  your  book — if  you'll  excuse 
my  just  mentioning  it — is  that  you  see  with  such  exact  discrimination  all 
classes  of  characters,  and  let  the  individuals  pass  unnoticed." 

Some  time  after  we  talked  about  Dr.  Johnson,  for  Mr.  G.  C.  is  one  of  hi« 
warmest  admirers.  He  has  requested  me  to  get  him  a  list  of  his  miscella- 
neous works,  as  he  wishes  to  collect  them  :  and  I  have  promised  I  will  as 
soon  as  I  have  a  fair  opportunity. 

<«  Though,  indeed,"  I  added,  **  it  will  be  very  difficult,  as  I  dare  say  he 
hardly  knows  himself  what  he  has  written ;  for  he  has  made  numerous 
prefaces,  dedications,  odd  chapters^  and  I  know  not  what,  for  other  authorsi 
that  he  has  never  owned,  and  probably  never  will  own.  But  I  was  sure^ 
when  I  read  ir,  that  the  preface  to  <  Baretti's  Dialogues'  was  his ;  and  that  1 
made  him  confiras." 

"  *  Baretti's  Dialogues  7'— What  are  tbey  about  t" 

"  A  thimble,  and  a  spoon,  and  a  knife,  and  a  fork  I  Thev  are  the  most 
absurd,  and  yet  the  most  laughable  things  yoa  ever  saw.  I  would  advise 
you  to  get  them.  They  were  written  lor  Miss  Thrale,  and  all  the  dialogues 
are  between  her  and  him^  except,  now  and  then,  a  shovel  and  a  poker,  or  a 
goose  and  a  chair,  happen  to  step  in." 

We  talked,  Mr.  Cambridge  and  I,  next,  upon  the  effect  of  manner,  in  a 
beginning  acquaintance ;  and  what  power  some  people  had,  by  that  alonSy 
of  immediate  eaptivation. 

<«  What  a  charm,"  cried  be,  **  is  that  in  your  sister,  Mrs.  Phillips  I — what 
a  peculiar  felicity  she  has  in  her  manner  I  She  cannot  even  move-— she 
cannot  get  up,  nor  sit  down,  but  there  is  something  in  her  manner  that  is 
sure  to  give  pleasure." 
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At  this  I  flew  into  a  great  passion  1 

April  6th. — My  dear  Mrs.  Thrale  spent  all  the  morning  in  my  room 
with  me ;  and  Mr.  Twining  dined  and  stayed  all  the  day  with  us.  In  the 
evening,  you  know,  I  had  an  engagement.  My  father  sent  me  first,  as  he 
determined  to  stay  till  the  last  moment  with  Mr.  Twining. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pepys  received  me  very  civilly,  and  would  have  carried 
me  to  a  seat  near  the  fire :  but  I  was  glad,  as  I  always  am  where  I  go  alone, 
to  catch  at  the  first  chair  in  my  way,  and  take  possession  of  it,  merely  to 
sink  from  notice.  They  disputed  the  matter  with  me  some  time,  but  I  fas- 
tened upon  a  chair,  and  they  then  gave  it  over. 

Not  long  a(\er  this,  my  dear  Mrs.  Thrale,  with  whom  I  had  not  one  word, 
said  she  must  go  to  take  leave  of  Mrs.  Byron,  and  would  then  come  back, 
and  carry  me  to  Argyll  Street,  where  I  had  promised  to  spend  an  hour  or 
two,  as  it  was  her  last  evening,  for  early  on  Monday  morning  she  was  to 
set  out  for  Bath.  This  circumstance  gave  a  melancholy  cast  to  the  whole 
evening,  and  nothing  but  the  recollection  of  how  narrowly  I  had  escaped 
losing  her  for  a  longer  time,  and  at  a  greater  distance,  could  have  made  me 
bear  it  with  sufficient  composure  for  observation.  As  it  was,  however,  I 
took  it  cheerfully  enough,  from  the  contrast  of  the  greater  evil. 

Mr.  Pepys  began  an  iloge  of  Mrs.  Thrale ;  but  my  heart  was  too  full  of 
more  serious  affection  to  give  vent  to  it,  just  then,  in  praise :  and  soon  a(\er 
my  father  came.  Mrs.  Thrale  still  was  the  topic.  And  soon  after  that  a 
note  was  brought  me.  It  was  from  Mrs.  Thrale,  to  beg  I  would  join  her  at 
Mrs.  Byron's,  as  she  eould  not  return  to  take  a  formal  leave.  Her  note  was 
a  very  afiecting  one.  It  was  meant  for  the  rest  of  the  company,  as  well  as 
myself;  but  I  felt  that  either  to  read  or  hear  it  would  overset  me,  and  I  had 
no  inclination  for  a  tragedy  scene  before  witnesses.  I  therefore  only  begged 
my  father's  leave  to  go  to  her. 

MISS  BURNEY  TO  MR.  CRISP. 

April  12,  1783. 

My  dearest — dearest  Daddy, 

I  am  more  grieved  at  the  long  and  most  disappointing  continuation  of 
your  illness  than  I  know  how  to  tell  you  ;  and  though  my  last  account,  I 
thank  Heaven,  is  better,  I  find  you  still  suffer  so  much,  that  my  congratula- 
tions in  my  letter  to  Susan,  upon  what  I  thought  your  recovery,  must  have 
appeared  quite  crazy,  if  you  did  not  know  me  as  well  as  you  do,  and  were 
not  sure  what  affliction  the  discovery  of  my  mistake  would  bring  to  myself. 

I  think  I  never  yet  so  much  wished  to  be  at  Chesington,  as  at  this  time, 
that  I  might  see  you  go  on,  and  not  be  kept  in  such  painful  suspense  from 
post  to  post. 

Why  did  you  tell  me  of  the  Delanys,  Portlands,  Cambridges,  &c.,  as  if 
any  of  them  came  into  competition  with  yourself  J  when  you  are  better,  I 
shall  send  you  a  most  fierce  and  sharp  remonstrance  upon  this  subject.  At 
present  I  must  be  content  with  saying,  I  will  undoubtedly  accept  your  most 
kind  invitation  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can.  Meantime,  if  my  letters  will 
give  you  any  amusement,  I  will  write  oflener  than  ever,  and  supply  you 
with  all  the  prog  I  get  myself. 

Susan,  who  is  my  reader,  must  be  your  writer,  and  let  me  know  if  such 
tittle-tattle  as  I  can  collect  serves  to  divert  some  of  those  many  moments  of 

m 

languor  and  weariness  that  creep  between  pain  and  ease,  and  that  call  more 
for  mental  food  than  bodily  medicine.  Your  love  to  your  Fannikin,  I  well 
know,  makes  all  trash  interesting  to  you  that  seems  to  concern  her ;  and  I 
have  no  greater  pleasure,  when  absent,  than  in  letting  you  and  my  dear 
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Susan  be  acquainted  with  my  proceedings.  I  don't  mean  by  this  to  exclude 
the  rest  of  the  dear  Chesington  set — far  from  it — but  a  sister  and  a  daddy 
must  come  first. 

God  bless  aud  restore  you,  my  most  dear  daddy !  You  know  not  how 
kindly  I  take  your  thinking  of  me,  and  inquiring  about  me,  in  an  illness 
that  might  so  well  make  you  forget  us  all :  but  Susan  assures  me  your 
heart  is  as  affectionate  as  ever  to  your  ever  and  ever  faithful  and  loving 
child,  F.  B. 

DR.  BURNEY  TO  MR.  CRISP. 

Satnrdaj  Night,  12th  April,  1783. 
(Written  on  the  same  sheet  with  the  foregoing.) 

My  dear  Friend, 

Though  the  incessant  hurry  I  have  for  some  time  been  in  has  exceeded 
that  of  former  years,  which  I  then  thought  impossible  to  be  exceeded,  yet  I 
have  hardly  ever  had  your  sufferings  and  situation  a  moment  out  of  my 
mind  ;  and  the  first  question  I  have  constantly  asked  at  my  coming  jad^ 
home  of  a  night,  has  been, — "  What  news  from  Chesington  ?"  I  do  hope 
most  fervently  that  you  will  still  weather  this  terrible  attack,  and  that  in  a 
very  few  months  I  shall  see  you  alive  and  happy  in  my  favourite  retreat, 
which  has  been  always  rendered  so  superior  to  all  others  by  your  presence, 

Susy  was  desired  to  ask  you  if  I  had  any  kind  of  book  that  was  likely 
to  afford  you  any  amusement,  and  it  is  with  extreme  pleasure  that  her 
answer  is  in  favour  of  "  Memoires  de  Petrarque."  I  will  not  only  send  that 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,  but  a  cart-load  of  the  choicest  and  best  books  in 
my  collection,  if  you  will  but  furnish  a  list. 

Adieu,  my  ever  dear  and  honoured  friend!  may  your  recovery  be  not  only 
sure,  but  speedy !  is  the  most  hearty  wish  of  him  to  whom  your  loss  would 
be  the  most  painful  and  severe  amputation  which  misfortune  could  perform 
upon  my  affections. 

My  wife,  as  well  as  all  around  me,  have  been  greatly  alarmed  for  you, 
and  entreat  me  to  send  their  warmest  and  most  afiectionate  wishes  for  your 
speedy  recovery. 

C.B. 

[The  illness  of  Mr.  Crisp  now  became  so  alarming  that  Miss  Bumey 
hastened  to  Chesington,  where  she  had  been  only  a  few  days  when  her 
valued  friend  breathed  his  last.  The  annexed  letter  from  Dr.  Burney  was 
in  answer  to  her  account  of  Mr.  Crisp's  increasing  sufferings ;  that  which 
follows  it  was  intended  to  condole  with  her  on  his  death,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  rouse  her  fortitude  to  bear  the  affliction  with  which  she  was  over- 
whelmed.] 

FROM  DR.  BURNEY  TO  MISS  F.  BURNEY. 

Ah  !  my  dear  Fanny,  your  last  letter  has  broke  all  our  hearts !  your 
former  accounts  kept  off  despair ;  but  this  brings  it  back  in  all  its  horrors. 
I  wish,  if  it  were  possible,  that  you  would  let  him  know  bow  much  I  loved 
him,  and  how  heavily  I  shall  feel  his  loss  when  all  this  hurry  subsides,  and 
lets  me  have  time  to  brood  over  my  sorrows.  I  have  always  thought  that, 
in  many  particulars,  his  equal  was  not  to  be  found.  His  wit,  learning,  taste, 
penetration,  and,  when  well,  his  conviviality,  pleasantry,  and  kindness  iii 
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heart  to  me  and  mine,  will  ever  be  thought  of  with  the  most  profound  and 
desponding  regret. 

I  know  not  what  to  say  that  will  not  add  to  your  own  affliction  and  all 
around  you.  What  in  the  way  of  comfort  can  be  said  at  present  1  or  at  least 
be  believed  and  received  T  I  can  only  wish  you  all  possessed  of  fortitude 
sufficient  to  bear  what  now  appears  inevitable,  and  almost  immediate.  *Tis 
terrible,  when  no  good  can  be  done,  to  be  in  the  way  of  such  scenes,  and 
3ret  we  console  ourselves  with  the  belief  of  its  being  right. 

C.  B. 

FROM  DR.  BURNET  TO  MISS  F.  fiURNEY. 

I  am  much  more  afflicted  than  surprised  at  the  violence  and  duration  of 
your  sorrow  for  the  terrible  scenes  and  events  at  Chesington,  and  not  only 
pity  you,  but  participate  in  all  your  feelings.  Not  an  hour  in  the  day  has 
passed,  as  you  will  some  time  or  other  find,  since  the  fatal  catastrophe,  in 
which  I  have  not  felt  a  pang  for  the  irreparable  loss  I  have  sustained. 
However,  as  something  is  due  to  the  living,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  boundary 
at  which  it  is  right  to  endeavour  to  stop  in  lamenting  the  deiaul.  It  b  very 
hard,  as  I  have  fi)und  all  my  life,  to  exceed  these  bounds  in  our  duty  or  at- 
tention, without  its  being  at  the  expense  of  others.  I  have  lost  in  my  time 
persons  so  dear  to  me,  as  to  throw  me  into  the  utmost  affliction  and  de- 
spondency which  can  be  sufiered  without  insanity ;  but  I  had  claims  on  my 
life,  my  reason,  and  activity,  which  drew  me  from  the  pit  of  despair,  and 
forced  me,  though  with  great  difficulty,  to  rouse  and  exert  every  nerve  and 
faculty  in  answering  them.  It  has  been  very  well  said  of  mental  wounds, 
that  they  must  digest,  like  those  of  the  body,  before  they  can  be  healed. 
Necessity  can  alone,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  bring  on  this  digestion  ;  but 
we  should  not  prevent  it  by  caustics  or  corrosion  ;  let  the  wound  be  open  a 
due  time,  but  not  treated  with  violence.  To  quit  all  metaphor,  we  must, 
alas !  try  to  diminish  our  sorrow  for  our  calamity,  to  enable  us  to  support 
another  ;  as  a  national  peace  is  but  time  to  refit,  a  mental  is  no  more.  So  far, 
however,  am  I  from  blaming  your  indulgence  of  sorrow  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, that  I  both  love  and  honour  you  for  it ;  and  therefore  shall  add  no 

more  on  that  melancholy  subject. 

***** 

C.  B. 

[When  the  last  mournful  duties  had  been  performed  at  Chesington,  Miss 
Bumey  returned  to  her  father's  house  in  St.  Martin's  Street ;  but  some  time 
elapsed  ere  she  recovered  composure  sufficient  to  resume  her  journal. 

The  next  entry  relates  to  an  alarming  paralytic  seizure  of  Dr.  Johnson.] 

JOURNAL  RESUMED 

Thursday,  June  19th. — We  heard  to-day  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  been 
taken  ill,  in  a  way  that  gave  a  dreadful  shock  to  himself,  and  a  most  anxious 
alarm  to  his  friends.  Mr.  Seward  brought  the  news  here,  and  my  father 
and  I  instantly  went  to  his  house.  He  had  earnestly  desired  me,  when  we 
lived  so  much  together  at  Streatham,  to  see  him  frequently  if  he  should  be 
ill.  He  saw  my  father,  but  he  had  medical  people  with  him,  and  could  not 
admit  me  up  stairs,  but  he  sent  me  down  a  most  kind  message,  that  be 
thanked  me  for  calling,  and  when  he  was  better  should  hope  to  see  me  oflen. 
I  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  from  Mrs.  Williams  that  the  physicians  bad 
pronounced  him  to  be  in  no  danger,  and  expected  a  speedy  recovery. 
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The  stroke  was  confined  to  his  tongue.  Mrs.  Williams  told  a  most 
striking  and  touching  circumstance  that  attended  the  attack.  It  was  at 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning :  he  found  himself  with  a  paralytic  affec- 
tion ;  he  rose,  and  composed  in  his  own  mind  a  Latin  prayer  to  the  Almighty, 
"  that  whatever  were  the  sufferings  for  which  he  must  prepare  himself,  it 
would  please  Him,  through  the  grace  and  mediation  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
to  spare  his  intellects,  and  let  them  all  fall  upon  his  body."  When  he  had 
composed  this,  internally,  he  endeavoured  to  speak  it  aloud,  but  found  his 
voice  was  gone. 

I  went  to  Mrs.  Vesey's  in  the  evening,  for  I  had  promised  to  meet  at 
her  house  Mrs.  Grarrick,  who  came  to  town  that  day  from  Hampton.  I 
found  her  and  Miss  More,  and  Lady  Clarcmont,  and  Horace  Walpole,  Mr. 
Pepys  and  Miss  G. ;  no  one  else. 

Mrs.  Garrick  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  invited  me  much  to  Hampton. 
Mrs.  Vesey  would  make  me  sit  by  Horace  Walpole :  he  was  very  enter- 
taining. I  never  heard  him  talk  much  before ;  but  I  was  seized  with  a 
panic  upon  finding  he  had  an  inclination  to  talk  with  me,  and  as  soon  as  I 
could  I  changed  my  place.  He  was  too  well-bred  to  force  himself  upon  me, 
and  finding  I  shied,  he  lefl  me  alone.  I  was  very  sociable,  however,  with 
Mrs.  Garrick. 

Lady  Claremont,  Mr.  Pepys,  and  I,  outstayed  the  rest  near  an  hour.  Mrs. 
Vesey  would  not  permit  me  to  go ;  but  when  the  others  were  gone  she 
exclaimed, — 

"  Mr.  Walpole  is  sadly  vexed  that  Miss  Burney  won't  talk  with  him !" 

"If  she  had  any  thing  to  say,"  cried  I,  " she  would  be  very  proud  that 
he  would  give  her  hearing." 

**  Why,  dear  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Pepys,  good-naturedly,  "  who  can  talk, 
so  called  upon  ?  I,  who  am  one  of  the  greatest  chatterers  in  the  world,  if 
set  upon  in  that  manner,  why,  I  could  not  say  a  word." 

*'  What,  then,"  cried  she,  alarmed,  "  is  it,  do  you  think,  my  fault  that 
Miss  Burney  does  not  talk  ?" 

Friday,  June  2(hv. — ^I  went  in  the  morning  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  heard 
a  good  account  of  him.  Dr.  Rose,  Dr.  Dunbar,  and  Sam  Rose,  the  Doctor's 
son,  dined  with  us.  We  expected  the  rest  of  our  party  early  ;  though  the 
absence  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  they  were  all  invited  to  meet,  took  off*  the 
spirit  of  the  evening. 

Wednesday,  July  1st. — ^I  was  again  at  Mrs.  Vesey's,  where  again  I 
met  Mr.  Walpole,  Mr.  Pepys,  Miss  Elliott,  Mr.  Burke,  his  wife  and  son.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  some  others. 

Mr.  Burke  was  extremely  kind  to  me,  but  not  at  all  in  spirits.  He  is 
tormented  by  the  political  state  of  affairs ;  and  loses,  I  really  believe,  all 
comfort  of  his  life,  at  the  very  time  he  is  risen  to  the  station  his  ambition 
has  long  pointed  out  to  him. 

I  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  from  Sir  Joshua  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  dined 
with  him  at  the  Club.  I  look  upon  him,  therefore,  now,  as  quite  recovered. 
I  called  the  next  morning  to  congratulate  him,  and  found  him  very  gay  and 
very  good-humoured. 

Saturday,  July  5th. — My  father  and  I  went  to  dinner  at  Winchester 
House,  Chelsea.  Mrs.  North  was  rather  cold  at  first,  and  reproached  me 
with  my  long  absence,  but  soon  made  up,  and  almost  forced  from  me  a 
promise  to  go  to  Famham,  as  the  only  condition  of  her  forgiveness.  She 
is  clever,  bright,  pleasing,  eccentric,  and  amusingly  whimsical ;  and  she  is 
also  beautiful :  but  her  manner  has  something  in  it  alarming,  that  seems 
always  upon  the  qui  vive. 

VOL.  I.  29 
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SrxoAT,  JrLY  6th. — We  hare  now  a  new  man  who  is  ah 
bouse,  M>  Bcrquia,  a  French  author,  who  caine  here  a  week  or 

«reseDl  lo  "  Mile.  Benii,"  his  work,  which  is  called  L'Jusi  < 
Vc  had  a  droll  interview  itnough,  hut  I  cannot  gipe  (he  linn  lb 
but  ho  deairod  my  mother  to  deliver  me  the  books,  wilb  >  A) 
speeches,  and  never  oncn  miBpccted  I  M-aa  the  Mile.,  thw^  I 
room  all  the  time.  I  have  since  made  some  acquaintanoe  wU 
bis  rapture  when  I  talk  lo  him  is  loo  great  lo  be  excited 
am  chary  of  my  words.  O  you  would  laugh  to  see  bow  ( 
fit  to  appear,  flis  book,  however,  U  extremely  pretty,  and 
to  its  purpose, — that  of  instructing  not  only  in  French,  and  lO  n^ 
in  morals,  all  iho  children  who  meet  this  their  true  ami.  J 

JrLY  7th, — I  spent  llje  whole  day  with  sweet  Mrs,  I>ctanT,ld 
most  lenderiy,  1  always  long  to  ask  for  her  blessing.  W«  fai|j 
pany  but  Mrs.  Sandrord,  an  old  lady  who  was  formerly  berj 
who  seems  well  worthy  that  honour.  In  ihc  evening,  indeed,  c^ 
Walpole, gay,  though  caustic  ;  polite,  though  sneering;  MmI  ent 
epigremmaticol.  I  like  and  admire,  but  1  could  not  love,  nor  tm 
I  havefiways  forgot  to  mention  to  you  a  Poem,  by  young  H( 
"Aurelia,  or  the  Contest,"  He  sent  it  mo,  and  I  soon  fbuitd  t 
tSm  "  AaieUK"  runs  through  tbe  hackneyed  round  of  foUy  and  i 
•ad  then  ftppean  suddenly  to  her,  in  a  viaioa. 


Thia  guardian  power  tdla  her  what  he  has  done  lor  his  fkrcm 
he  gave  to  Dudley's  wife 


Then,  skipping  suddenly  to  modern  times,  that  he  ioatructed 

*  StrratSeld,  tha  leam'd,  the  gtj,  in  blimmiDg  jein," 

to  assist  the  poor,  to  attend  the  sick,  and  watch  over  her  dying 
Dr.  Collier.    Then,  that  he  directed 


That  he 

That  he  told  More 

"To  gnida  imthinkinf  ^outh," 
Atid  then  he  says, — 

"  I  •tood,  ■  ftToniiiv  niDM  at  Boroey'i  aide, 
To  luh  nnfeeliD^  Waaltfa  tnd  Btubbora  Pride, 
Soft  ASteUlMO,  mndentlj  Tain, 
And  wild  Eztnraguice,  with  all  her  gweeping  train ; 
Iiod  her  that  modern  Hydra  to  engage, 
And  paint  a  Hanel  to  a  madd'oing  age ; 
TIten  bade  the  moraliat,  admired  and  pniaad ; 
W\j  fton  the  loud  applauae  ber  talent  railed," 
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And  then  the  coterie  concludes  with  Mrs.  Montagu.  What  think  you  of 
this  our  guardian  genius  ? 

Saturday,  July  12th. — ^My  father  and  Charlotte  and  I  went  again  to 
spend  the  day  at  Winchester  House.  We  met  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Warren,  and 
two  of  their  sons,  and  Mr.  Sayre,  an  agreeable  young  man. 

In  the  evening  my  father,  Hetty,  Charlotte,  and  I  went  to  Le  Tessier's. 
To-night  he  charmed  me  more  than  ever  by  "  Le  Roi  a  la  Chasse."  His 
talents  are  truly  wonderful,  and  I  have  never,  but  from  Garrick  and  Pac- 
chierotti,  received  equal  pleasure  in  public. 

July  15th. — To-day  my  father,  my  mother,  and  I,  went  by  appointment 
to  dine  and  spend  the  day  at  Twickenham  with  the  Cambridges.  Soon 
after  our  arrival  Mr.  C.  asked  if  we  should  like  to  walk,  to  which  we  most 
readily  agreed. 

We  had  not  strolled  far  before  we  were  followed  by  Mr.  George.  No 
sooner  did  his  father  perceive  him,  than,  hastily  coming  up  to  my  side,  he 
began  a  separate  conversation  with  me ;  and  leaving  his  son  the  charge  of 
all  the  rest,  he  made  me  walk  off  with  him  from  them  all.  It  was  really  a 
droll  manoeuvre,  but  he  seemed  to  enjoy  it  highly,  and  though  he  said  not 
a  word  of  his  design,  I  am  sure  it  reminded  me  of  his  own  old  trick  to  his 
son,  when  listening  to  a  dull  story,  in  saying  to  the  relator, — "  Tell  the  rest 
of  that  to  Greorge."  And  if  George  was  in  as  good-humour  with  his  party  as 
his  father  was  with  his  tite-d-tite  why,  all  were  well  pleased.  As  soon  as 
we  had  fairly  got  away  from  them,  Mr.  Cambridge,  with  the  kindest  smiles 
of  satisfaction,  said, — ^**  I  give  you  my  word  I  never  was  more  pleased  at 
any  thing  in  my  life  than  I  am  now  at  having  you  here  to-day." 

I  told  him  that  I  had  felt  so  glad  at  seeing  him  again,  after  so  long  an 
absence,  that  I  had  really  half  a  mind  to  have  made  up  to  him  myself,  and 
shook  hands. 

"  You  cannot  imagine,"  said  he,  "  how  you  flatter  me ! — and  there 
is  nothing,  I  do  assure  you,  of  which  I  am  prouder,  than  seeing  you  have 
got  the  better  of  your  fear  of  me,  and  feeling  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  you." 

"  Of  me,  sir?' — but  how  should  you  be  ?" 

"  Nay,  I  give  you  my  word,  if  I  was  not  conscious  of  the  greatest  purity 
of  mind,  I  should  more  fear  you  than  any  body  in  the  world." 

Which  had  the  greatest  compliment,  Susy — he  or  me  T 

"  You  know  every  thing,  every  body,"  he  continued,  "  so  wonderfully 
well !" 

Afterwards,  when  we  were  speaking  of  illness  and  of  dying,  he  assured 
me  that,  however  pleasant  his  life  was  just  now,  he  should  feel  nothing  in 
giving  it  up  ;  for  he  could  not  tell  what  misery  he  might  be  saved  by  death, 
nor  what  sin.  And  when  this  led  me  on  to  say  I  had  never  an  illness  in 
life,  without  thinking,  "  probably  I  had  better  die  now,"  he  joined  in  it  with 
such  Christian  reasoning  as  almost  surprised  as  much  as  it  edified  me. 

We  then,  I  know  not  how,  foil  into  discussing  the  characters  of  forward 
and  flippant  women  ;  and  I  told  him  it  was  my  fortune  to  be,  in  general,  a 
very  great  favourite  with  them,  though  I  folt  so  little  gratitude  for  that 
honour,  that  the  smallest  discernment  would  show  them  it  was  all  thrown 
away. 

"  Why,  it  is  very  difficult,"  said  he,  **  for  a  woman  to  get  rid  of  those 
forward  characters  without  making  them  her  enemies.  But  with  a  man  it 
is  different.  Now  I  have  a  very  peculiar  happiness,  which  I  will  tell  you. 
I  never  took  very  much  to  a  very  amiable  woman  but  I  found  she  took  also 
ot  me,  and  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  the  perfect  confidence  of  some 
of  the  first  women  in  this  kingdom ;  but  then  there  are  a  great  many 
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women  that  I  dislike,  and  think  very  impertinent  and  foolish,  and,  do  you 
know,  they  all  dislike  me  too  ! — they  absolutely  cannot  bear  me  !  Now,  I 
don't  know,  of  th^se  two  things,  which  is  the  greatest  happiness." 

How  characteristic  this ! — do  you  not  hear  him  saying  it  1 

We  now  renewed  our  conversation  upon  various  of  our  acquaintanoeSy 
particularly  Mr.  Pepys,  Mr.  Langton,  and  Mrs.  Montagu.  We  stayed  in 
this  Reld,  sitting  and  sauntering  near  an  hour.  We  then  went  to  a  sdlep 
just  by  the  river  side,  where  the  prospect  is  very  beautiful,  and  there  W6 
again  seated  ourselves.  Nothing  could  be  more  pleasant,  though  the  wind 
was  so  high  I  was  almost  blown  in  the  water. 

He  now  traced  to  me  great  part  of  his  life  and  conduct  in  former  tumes, 
and  told  me  a  thousand  excellent  anecdotes  of  himself  and  his  associates. 
He  summed  them  all  up  in  a  way  that  gave  me  equcd  esteem  and  regard  for 
him,  in  saying  he  found  society  the  only  thing  for  lasting  happiness;  that, 
if  he  had  not  met  a  woman  he  could  permanently  love,  he  must,  with  eirery 
other  advantage,  have  been  miserable ;  but  that  such  was  his  good  fortune^ 
that  *<  to  and  at  this  moment,"  he  said,  <*  there  is  no  sight  so  pleasing  to 
me  as  seeing  Mrs.  Cambridge  enter  a  room ;  and  that  after  having  been 
married  to  her  for  forty  years.  And  the  next  most  pleasing  sight  to  me  is 
an  amiable  woman." 

He  then  assured  me  that  almost  all  the  felicity  of  his  life  both  had  con- 
sisted, and  did  still  consist,  in  female  sodety.  It  was,  indeed,  he  said,  very 
rare,  but  there  was  nothing  like  it. 

"  And  if  agreeable  women,"  cried  I,  "  are  rare,  much  more  so,  I  think, 
are  agreeable  men ;  at  least,  among  my  acquaintance  they  are  very  few, 
indeed,  that  are  highly  agreeable." 

^^  Yes,  and  when  they  are  so,"  said  he, ''  it  is  difficult  for  you  to  have 
their  society  with  any  intimacy  or  comfort ;  there  are  always  so  many 
reasons  why  you  cannot  know  them." 

He  very  kindly  regretted  seeing  so  little  of  me,  and  said, — 

"  This  is  nothing — such  a  visit  as  this.  If  you  could  come  now,  and 
spend  a  month  with  us,  that  is  what  I  want.  If  you  could  but  come  for  a 
month." 

We  continued  chatting  till  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  meadow,  and  there 
we  stopped,  and  again  were  joined  by  the  company. 

Mr.  Cambridge  now  proposed  the  water,  to  which  I  ecigerly  agreed. 

We  had  an  exceeding  pleasant  excursion.  We  went  up  the  river  beyond 
the  Duke  of  Montagu's,  and  the  water  was  smooth  and  delightful.  Me- 
thinks  I  should  like  much  to  sail  from  the  very  source  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames. 

Mr.  Cambridge  told  an  absurd  story  of  Dr.  Monso,  a  strange,  gross  man, 
who,  at  Mr.  Garrick's  table,  called  out  to  a  very  timid  young  woman  to 
help  him  to  some  greens.  She  did  her  office  slow  and  awkwardly,  and  he 
called  out  again,  in  a  loud  voice,  '*  You  Trollop,  some  greens,  I  say !"  The 
man,  it  seems,  was  a  humorist.  Oh,  from  such  humorists  Heaven  shield 
us !     I  would  rather  live  with  the  dullest  of  the  dull. 

After  dinner  we  again  repaired  to  the  lawn,  in  a  general  body  ;  but  we 
had  scarce  moved  ten  paces,  before  Mr.  Cambridge  again  wtdked  off  with 
me,  to  a  seat  that  had  a  very  fine  view  of  Petersham  wood,  and  there  we 
renewed  our  confabulation. 

He  now  showed  me  a  note  from  Mr.  Gibbon,  sent  to  engage  himself  to 
Twickenham  on  the  unfortunate  day  he  got  his  ducking.  It  is  the  most 
ajQected  little  piece  of  writing  I  ever  saw.    He  shall  attend  him,  he  says,  at 
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Twickenham,  and  upon  the  water,  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  propitious, 
and  the  Thames,  that  amiable  creature,  is  ready  to  receive  him. 

Nothing,  to  be  sure,  could  be  so  apt  as  such  a  reception  fts  that ''  amiable 
creature"  happened  to  give  him !  Mr.  Cambridge  said  it  was  "  God's  re- 
venge against  conceit." 

T^UHSD'AY,  July  17th. — I  went  with  my  dear  father  to-day  to  dine  and 
spend  the  evening  at  Lady  Mary  Duncan's.  How  vexatious  never  to  have 
made  this  visit  till  it  was  necessarily  the  last  in  which  I  could  see  Pacchie- 
rotti  there !  He  was  in  good  humour,  and  more  tolerable  spirits  than  I 
have  lately  seen  him  in.  Lady  Shaub,  mother  to  Mrs.  Lock,  and  Miss 
Shaub,  her  sister,  and  Sir  John  Elliott,  made  all  the  dinner  party.  The 
two  Miss  Bulls  came  in  the  evening. 

P^icchierotti  did  not  sing  one  song  accompanied,  but  he  sung  several  little 
airs  and  ballads,  English,  Scotch,  French,  and  Italian,  most  dcliciously.  I 
had  a  very  agreeable  day,  and  I  saw  he  was  quite  delighted  that  I  made 
one  of  the  party,  and  that  added  to  my  delight  almost  its  sum  total, — ^though 
add  is  a  little  Irish  there.  Oh  how  the  Miss  Bulls  do  idolize  him !  They 
profess  thinking  him  quite  angelic,  and  declared  they  should  even  look 
upon  it  as  a  favour  to  be  beat  by  him !  I  laughed  violently  at  this  extrava- 
gance, and  vowed  I  would  tell  him.  They  desired  no  better.  We  called 
him  to  us ;  but  I  was  really  ashamed  myself  when  I  found  they  were  not. 
He  leaned  down  his  head  very  patiently  for  an  explanation. 

"  Do  tell  him  !"  cried  they,  both  together. 

"  What !"  cried  he  ;  "  what  does  the  sweet  Miss  Bumey  say  ?" 

"  Oh,  oh  !"  cried  one  ; — »•  Oh  dear !"  cried  the  other ;  "  how  he  speaks  to 
Miss  Burney  !'* 

"  Miss  Bumey,"  cried  he,  quite  warmly  and  undauntedly,  "  is  a  trea- 
sure !" 

"  Oh,  dear  ! — only  hear  him,  Lady  Mary !"  exclaimed  Miss  Catharine 
Bull ;  '*  he  says  Miss  Bumey  is  a  treasure  I" 

"  Well,  and  is  it  not  tme  ?"  said  she,  graciously. 

"  Oh,  yes  !"  answered  she,  half  laughing,  yet  in  a  repining  voice ;  "  but 
I  don't  like  to  hear  him  say  so." 

This  was  our  sort  of  chat  almost  all  the  evening,  with  various  imitations, 
and  light  summer  singing,  from  Pacchierotti.  Miss  Bulls  made  me  make 
many  promises  about  our  future  acquaintance,  and  Lady  Mary  was  all 
graciousness  and  intimacy. 

Friday,  July  18th. — I  called  in  the  morning  upon  my  dear  Mrs.  De- 
lany,  who  received  me  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  whom  I  really  love 
even  more  than  I  admire.  I  appointed  to  spend  Tuesday  with  her.  And 
so  I  would  any  other  day  she  had  named,  or  even  any  week.  It  is  sweet, 
it  is  consolatory  to  me  to  be  honoured  with  so  much  of  her  favour  as  to  see 
her  always  eager  to  fix  the  time  for  our  next  and  next  meeting.  I  feel  no 
cares  with  her.  I  think  myself  with  the  true  image  and  representative  of 
my  loved  grandmother,  and  I  seem  as  if  I  could  never  do  wrong  while  I 
keep  her  in  my  mind,  and  as  if  to  suffer  it  were  immaterial,  if  only  in 
worldly  considerations. 

These  thoughts,  and  this  composure,  alas !  will  not  last  long ;  but  it  is 
pleasant  to  feel  it  even  if  for  a  few  hours.  I  wish  you  knew  her.  I  would 
not  give  up  my  knowledge  of  her  for  the  universe.  Nothing  has  so  truly 
calmed  my  mind  since  its  late  many  disturbances  as  her  society :  the  reli- 
gious turn  which  kindness  and  wisdom  from  old  age,  give  to  all  commerce 
with  it,  brings  us  out  of  anxiety  and  misery  a  thousand  times  more  success* 
fully  than  gaiety  or  dissipation  have  power  to  do. 

29* 
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Saturday,  July  19th. — ^This  morning  a  letter  was  brought  into  my 
room,  and  the  maid  said  it  cama  from  Mr.  Cambridge,  but  that  the  messen^ 
ger  was  gone.  The  lines  were  suggested  by  my  father's  portrait  in  Barry's 
great  painting. 

**  When  Ch]oe*8  picture  was  to  Venos  shown. 
Surprised,  tbe  goddess  took  it  for  her  own.** — PftioE. 


**  When  Bumey's  picture  was  to  Gibbon  shown. 
The  pleased  historian  took  it  for  his  own ; 
*■  For,  who,  with  shonklers  dry,  and  powdered  locks, 
£*er  bathed,  bat  1 7*  he  said,  and  rapp*d  his  box.* 


4 


tl 


Barry  replied, — 

*  My  lasting  coloors  show 
What  gifts  the  painter*s  pencil  can  bestow. 
With  nymphs  of  Thames,  those  amiable  creatures, 
I  placed  the  charming  minstreTs  smiling  features : 
And  let  not  then  his  mmne  fortune  concern  ye. 
For  there  are  nymphs  enough  for  you  and  6urney.** 

P^ux^hierotti  is  gone ;  and  I  most  provokingly  missed  seeing  him  at  his 
leave-taking  visit ;  which  haa  vexed  me  exceedingly. 

MISS  BURNET  TO  MRS.  PHILLIFa 

Ocfi>ber  3d,  1783. 

Ah,  my  Susy,  how  I  miss  you  already ! — ^how  I  want  you  by  my  side ! 
I  have  been  repeating,  internally,  all  day  long,  these  heartfelt  lines, — 

**  I  prised  eT*rv  hour  that  passed  by 
Beyond  all  that  had  pleased  me  before. 
But  now  they  are  gone  ! — and  I  sigh 
And  I  griev^  that  I  prized  them  no  more.** 


For  I  seem  dissatisfied  with  myself,  and  as  if  I  had  not  made  the  most  of 
being  with  you.  Yet  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  how  I  could  have  made  more. 
Were  I  but  certain  of  meeting  you  again  in  any  decent  time — but  I  have  a 
thousand  fears  that  something  will  interfere  and  prevent  that  happiness ;  and 
there  is  nothing  like  being  with  you,  my  Susy — to  me,  nothing  in  the 
world. 

That  kind  Kitty ! — I  found  a  basket  filled  with  all  sort  of  good  things 
from  her.  I  believe  she  has  determined  I  never  shall  be  ill  again,  or  at  least 
have  no  illness  for  which  she  has  not  prepared  a  remedy.  Really,  between 
her  medicines,  and  the  dear  Capitano's  cosmetics,  I  shall  expect  to  become 
stout  and  beautiful.  I  don't  know  which  will  happen  first,  and  I  am  deter- 
mined not  to  ask  which  is  most  probable. 

My  father  and  I  began  first  upon  Berquin,  to  drive  you  all  a  little  out 
of  our  heads ;  and  then,  when  we  were  a  little  soothed  by  his  feeling  and 
elegant  writing,  we  had  recourse  to  Pasquin,  to  put  us  in  better  spirits. 
And  so  we  laughed.  But  I  must  own  I  too  frequently  meet  with  disgust  in 
all  Fielding's  dramatic  works,  to  laugh  with  a  good  heart  even  at  his  wit, 
excellent  as  it  is  ;  and  I  should  never  myself  think  it  worth  wading  through 
so  much  dirt  to  get  at.  Where  any  of  his  best  strokes  are  picked  out  for 
me,  or  separately  quoted,  I  am  always  highly  pleased,  and  can  grin  most 
cordially ;  but  where  I  hear  the  bad  with  the  good,  it  preponderates  too 
heavily  to  sufier  my  mind  to  give  the  good  fair  play. 

F.  B. 
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JOURNAL  RESUMED. 

THrRSDAY,  Oct.  29th. — ^This  morning,  at  breakfast,  Mr.  Hoole  called.  I 
wanted  to  call  upon  Dr.  Johnson,  and  it  is  so  disagreeable  to  me  to  go  to 
him  alone,  now  poor  Mrs.  Williams  is  dead,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
men  always  visiting  him,  that  I  most  gladly  accepted,  and  almost  asked, 
his  'squireship. 

We  went  together.     The  dear  Doctor  received  me  with  open  arms. 

''  Ah,  dearest  of  all  dear  ladies !"  he  cried,  and  niade  me  sit  in  his  best  chair. 

He  had  not  breakfasted. 
Do  you  forgive  my  coming  so  soon  ?"  said  L 
I  cannot  forgive  your  not  coming  sooner,**  he  answered. 

I  asked  if  I  should  make  his  breakfast,  which  I  have  not  done  since  we 
lefl  Streatliam ;  he  readily  consented. 

"  But,  sir,"  quoth  I,  "  I  am  in  the  wrong  chair.**  For  I  was  away  from 
the  table. 

"  It  is  so  difficult,"  said  he, "  for  any  thing  to  be  wrong  that  belongs  to  you, 
that  it  can  only  be  I  am  in  the  wrong  chair,  to  keep  you  from  the  right  one.'* 

And  then  we  changed. 

You  will  see  by  this  how  good  were  his  spirits  and  his  health. 

I  stayed  with  him  two  hours,  and  could  hardly  get  away  ;  he  wanted  me 
to  dine  with  him,  and  sedd  he  would  send  home  to  excuse  me ;  but  I  could 
not  possibly  dp  that.     Yet  I  lefl  him  with  real  regret. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  I&th. — I  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Johnson,  which  I 
have  not  by  me,  but  will  try  to  recollect. 


«  TO  MISS  BURNEY. 

"  Madam, — ^You  have  now  been  at  home  this  long  time,  and  yet  I  have 
neither  seen  nor  heard  from  you.     Haye  we  quarrelled  T 

"  I  have  met  with  a  volume  of  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions,*  which  I 
imagine  to  belong  to  Dr.  Bumey.     Miss  Charlotte  will  please  to  examine. 

'*  Pray  send  me  a  direction  where  Mrs.  Chapone  lives ;  and  pray,  some 
time,  let  me  have  the  honour  of  telling  you  how  much  I  am,  madam,  your 
most  humble  servant.  Sax.  Johnson. 

-  Bolt  CJourt.  Nov.  19th,  1783." 

Now  if  ever  you  read  any  thing  more  dry,  tell  me.  I  was  shocked  to  see 
him  undoubtedly  angry,  but  took  courage,  and  resolved  to  make  a  serious 
defence ;  therefore  thus  I  answered, — 

«T0  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  Dear  Sir, — ^May  I  not  say  dear  ?  for  quarrelled  I  am  sure  we  have  not. 
The  bad  weather  alone  has  kept  me  from  waiting  upon  you ;  but  now  you 
have  condescended  to  give  me  a  summons,  no  lion  shall  stand  in  the  way 
of  my  making  your  tea  this  aflemoon,  unless  I  receive  a  prohibition  from 
yourself,  and  then  I  must  submit ;  for  what,  as  you  said  of  a  certain  great 
lady,  signifies  the  barking  of  a  lap-dog,  if  once  the  lion  puts  out  his  paw  T 

*'  The  book  was  very  right.  Mrs.  Chapone  lives  at  either  No.  7  or  8  in 
Dean  Street,  Soho. 

^*  I  beg  you,  sir,  to  forgive  a  delay  for  which  I  can  only  *  tax  the  elements 
with  unkindness,'  and  to  receive,  with  your  usual  goodness  and  indulgence, 
your  ever  most  obliged  and  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

«*  F.  Burnet. 

~  St  Martin^i  Street,  Nov.  19th,  nsa.** 


DUST  AND  UTTfiBS 

3fr  dnr  fioher  fpared  me  tlie  ooAch,  and  to  Bolt  Court,  therdbv 
aod  ««h  open  mrmt  was  I  received.  Nobody  was  there  but  Chi 
Mr.  SHbcs»  and  Dr.  Johnson  was,  if  possible,  more  instructive, « 
ing,  good-Jinmoured,  and  exquisitely  fertile,  than  ever.  He  thanln 
paalBt&y  lor  coming,  and  was  so  kind  I  could  hardly  ever  leave  hii 

In  the  evening  I  accompanied  Mrs.  Ord  to  Mrs.  Pepys.  Then 
Dr.  I^ys,  and  Lady  BoChes,  and  Mr.  Hawkins  Brown,  and  h« 
sociable  evening. 

Mr.  IVpys  n&d  to  us  BGss  More*s  **  Bas  Bleu**  again.  I  longi 
ix  a  copy,  but  did  not  dare,  to  send  to  Twickenham. 

Dr.  IVpys  had  a  long  private  conference  with  me  concerning  Mn 
with  whose  veal  stale  m  health  he  is  better  acquainted  than  any  hi 
sad,  indeed,  was  all  that  he  said. 

There  are  some  new  lines  added  to  the  "  Bas  Bleu,**  upon  wit  and  1 
and  Mr.  ^ys  chose  to  insist  upon  it  I  had  sat  to  Miss  More  fox 
trait  of  Attention,  which  is  very  admirably  drawn ;  but  the  com{ 
prepoilenMs,  because  the  description  is  the  most  flattering. 

Satvboat,  Nov.  32d, — I  passed  in  nothing  but  sorrow — ezqu 
row,  lor  my  dear  unhappy  friend,  who  sent  me  one  letter,  that  ca 
by  the  Bath  Diligence,  and  another  by  the  post.    But  of  these  t 


I  am  sorry  not  to  be  more  explicit,  but  I  should  not  give  you  nr 
sure  if  I  wore.  I  can  only  now  tell  you  that  I  love  Mrs.  Thn 
iievar4o-cease  aflfection,  and  pity  her  more  than  ever  I  pitied  ao 
being ;  and,  if  I  did  not  blame  her,  I  could,  I  should,  I  believe,  a 
ibrher! 

I  am  extfemel  V  *orrv,  my  dearest  Susy,  that  in  the  late  distre 
mind  about  poor  fifrs.  Tbrale,  I  mentioned  any  thing  that  has  so 
terestcd  you  to  know  more.  It  is  too  true  that  many  know  all,— 
from  me.  I  am  bound,  and  should  be  miserable  not  to  say,  if  cal 
and  not  to  know,  if  not  called  upon,  that  no  creature,  not  even  you 
I  communicate  every  thing  else,  nor  to  the  trusty  Charlotte  with 
Itvew  aod  who  sees  my  frequent  distress  upon  the  subject,  has  ter 
to  an  explanation.    General  rumour  1  have  no  means  to  prevent  s 

I  am  still  as  much  bent  as  ever  to  go  to  her,  if  1  can  obtain  lea^ 
will  mention  no  more  of  the  matter,  since  the  difficulties  under 
labour  not  to  offend  or  affiict  that  beloved  friend,  and  yet  to  do 
wrongi  are  by  no  means  new,  though  of  late  they  have  grown  dou 
ful.  1  will  only  say  further,  that  though  her  failings  are  unac( 
tnd  most  unhappy,  her  virtues  aod  good  qualities,  the  generosity 
iog  of  her  heart,  the  liberality  and  sweetness  of  her  disposition,  wo 
terbalance  a  thousand  more. 

This  I  say,  lest  you  should  think  something  worse  than  the  trutl 
thing  stranger  you  cannot.  I  am  very  sorry  not  to  satisfy  you  nr 
when  you  weigh  what  I  have  said,  you  will  be  sensible  1  have  r 
pi^ierve  silence ;  though  to  myself,  believe  me,  Uis  by  far  most 
and  has  long  been  most  cruel. 

TviiDAY,  Nov.  25Tn. — I  went  this  morning  to  Lady  Mary  Dunci 
visit  my  father  grew  angry  that  I  did  not  return.  She  admitted  me, 
mo  full  two  hours.  She  is  really  entertaining,  very  entertaining 
not  very  respectably  always,  as  every  thing  she  says  has  some  n 
absurdity  in  the  nmnner,  even  when  the  idea  is  faultless.  She  muc 
to  iieqQ^t  v'lsits,  aod  was  excessively  civil  and  courteous. 
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was  all  of  her  late  Sir  William  and  Pacchierotti.  She  runs  from  one  to  the 
other  with  a  most  ludicrous  facility,  as  if  well  content  they  should  share 
her  favour,  divide  her  thoughts,  and  keep  the  use  of  her  tongue  wholly  to 
themselves. 

TuKSDAY,  Dec.  9. — ^This  evening  I  went  to  Mrs.  Vesey's  at  last.  I  was 
obliged  to  go  alone,  as  my  father  would  not  be  earlier  than  nine  o'clock ; 
an  hour  too  fine-lady ish  for  me  to  choose  visiting  at.  But  as  I  cannot  bear 
entering  a  room  full  of  company  sola^  I  went  soon  afler  seven. 

I  found,  as  I  wished,  no  creature  but  Mrs.  Vesey  and  Mrs.  Hancock,  who 
lives  with  her.  I  soon  made  my  peace,  for  several  delays  and  excuses  I 
have  sent  her,  as  she  is  excessively  good*natured,  and  then  we  had  near 
an  hour  to  ourselves.  And  then,  the  first  person  who  came, — who  do  you 
think  it  was? — Mr.  Cambridge,  sen.  I  leave  you  to  guess  whether  or  not 
I  felt  glad  ;  and  I  leave  you,  also,  to  share  in  my  surprise  upon  finding  he 
was  uninvited  and  unexpected ;  for  Mrs.  Vesey  looked  at  him  with  open 
surprise. 

As  soon  as  the  salutations  were  over,  Mrs.  Vesey,  with  her  usual  odd 
simplicity,  asked  him  what  had  put  him  upon  calling  1 

"  The  desire,"  cried  he,  "  to  see  you.  But  what  1  are  there  only  you 
three  ? — nothing  but  women  ?" 

«  Some  more  are  coming,"  answered  she,  "  and  some  of  your  friends ; 
so  you  are  in  luck." 

<<  They  are  men,  I  hope,"  cried  he,  laughing ;  "  for  I  can't  bear  being 
with  only  women  I" 

«  Poor  Mr.  Cambridge,"  cried  I,  <«  what  will  become  of  him  7  I  knoW 
not,  indeed,  if  the  three  women  now  present  overpower  him." 

"  To  be  sure  they  do,"  cried  he, '« for  I  like  nothing  in  the  world  but 
men  1     So  if  you  have  not  some  men  cominff,  I  declare  ofif." 

Mrs.  Vesey  and  Mrs.  Hancock  stared,  and  I  laughed ;  but  neither  of  ua, 
could  discover  what  he  was  aiming  at,  though  he  continued  this  raillery 
some  time,  till  he  exclaimed,-* 

<<  Well,  I  am  sure  of  one  friend,  however,  to  stick  by  me,  for  one  haa 
promised  me  to  come." 

"  And  who  is  that  T"  said  Mrs*  Vesey,  staring  more* 

«*  Why  a  Christian.maker !" 

"  A  Christian-maker ! — who's  that  ?" 

"  Why  one  who  is  gone  to-night  to  make  two  Christians,  and  when  they 
are  made,  will  come  to  see  if  be  can  make  any  more  here." 

«  Who  is  it  ?" 

"  My  son." 

«*  O ! — well,  I  am  always  glad  to  see  him." 

Mr.  Cambridge  then  ran  on  with  other  such  speeches ;  but  Mrs*  Veaey 
sat  gravely  pondering,  and  then  called  out, — 

«  Pray  how  did  your  son  know  I  should  be  at  home  ?" 

<*  Why  he  does  not  know  it,"  answered  Mr.  C. ;  «<  but  he  intends  coming 
to  try." 

She  said  no  more,  but  I  saw  she  looked  extremely  perplexed. 

Soon  afler  Miss  E — —  entered.  She  is  a  sort  of  yea  and  nay  young 
gentlewoman,  to  me  very  wearisome.  Mr.  Cambridge,  during  the  xeoep* 
tion,  came  up  to  me,  and  whispered  with  a  laugh,— 

"  I  called  upon  your  friend,  Mrs.  Ord,  this  morning,  and  she  told  me  yott 
would  be  here  to-nighu" 

'  I  laughed,  too,  but  thanked  him,  and  we  were  going  on  with  our  own 
chat  when  Mrs.  Vesey,  as  if  from  a  sudden  thought,  came  up  to  us,  and 
patting  Mr.  Cambridge  on  the  arm,  said,-— 


$t$  DIART  AND  UBT^nOBI 


^  ^  I  dsre  Mj  jroo  came  to  meet  Miss  Burney  f*_ 

«  Me  t— HK),**  cried  he,  ^  I  came  to  meet  Misa 
quitting  me,  be  went  to  talk  with  her. 

Thia  waa  rather  a  home  atrolce  to  be  aure,  yet  I  really  believe 

Soon  after  came  Mra.  Walaingham,  and  ioaiated  apoa  aitting 
whom  fthe  ia  moat  manrelloua  civil. 

Then  canoe  Mr.  Veaey,  with  Sir  Joahua  Reynolda  and  Mf 
Burke,  from  dinner.  I  waa  very  glad  to  aee  Sir  Joshua,  who  | 
ahake  handa  with  me ;  while  Mr.  Richard  Burke  called  out  aloci 
other  cod  of  the  room,  in  hia  Irish  facetious  way, —  ^ 

•*  Oho !  I  shall  go  round  to  speak  with  Miss  Burney  I** 

I  ao  hate  theae  public  addreaaea,  that  I  received  him  with  the  nic 
gravity ;  and,  after  be  had  leant  over  my  chair  a  minute  or  t«iiii 
qairiea  about  my  health  and  my  fiither,  be  quietly  went  away^ 
ma  reception  too  little  to  return. 

The  next  were  Mra.  Burke  and  her  aon.  I  should  have  like 
hnve  aat  by  the  former,  who  spoke  to  me  with  the  greateat  politi 
I  waa  hemmed  in  between  Mrs.  Walstngham  and  Mias  E  ■      . 

Lady  Spencer  brought  with  her  a  colleelion  of  silver  ears,  to  so 
of  trumpets,  to  help  deafneaa.  They  had  belonged  to  the  late  lot 
preaented  them  to  Mrs.  Veaey,  who,  with  great  fuovete^  began  ti 
on  before  us  all ;  anSf  a  more  ludicrous  sight  you  cannot  imagine 

Sir  William  Hamilton  followed ;  and  then  a  coterie  waa  fori 
other  aide  the  room,  by  all  the  men  but  young  Burke,  who  woul 
my  elbow. 

Miss  E then  came  next  to  me  again,  and  worried  me  wit 

intereating  proaing,  never  allowing  me  to  listen  for  two  minutes  t 
either  Sir  William  Hamilton  or  my  dear  Mr.  Cambridge,  though 
both  relating  anecdotea  the  most  entertaining. 

During  this  came  Mr.  George  Cambridge.  The  sight  of  ]M 
rising  to  receive  him  with  one  of  her  silver  ears  on,  and  the  rec 
several  accounts  given  me  of  her  wearing  them,  made  me  unal 
my  couQtenance. 

Mrs.  Vesey  offered  him  a  chair  next  to  Miss  E ;  but,  wh 

moving  to  make  way  for  him,  down  dropped  her  ear. 

•  •  #  •  • 

Mr.  G.  C.  was  going  to  speak,  when  Mrs.  Vesey  interruptc 
saying,  *<  Did  you  know  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr.  Cambridge  ?" 

«*  No,  ma'am." 

'*  It's  a  very  disagreeable  thing,  I  think,*'  said  she,  **  when  oi 
made  acquaintance  with  any  body,  and  likes  them,  to  have  then: 

This  speech  set  me  grinning  so  irresistibly,  that  I  was  force 
filliping  off  the  crumbs  of  the  macaroon  cake  from  my  muff,  fo 
for  lucking  down. 

Just  then  my  father  came  in :  and  then  Mr.  G.  C.  came,  ao 
chair  half  beside  me. 

I  told  him  of  some  new  members  for  Dr.  Johnson's  club. 

<*  I  think,"  said  he,  <<  it  sounds  more  like  some  club  that  one  ; 
the  *  Spectator,'  than  like  a  real  club  in  these  times  ;  for  the  fc 
whole  year  will  not  amount  to  those  of  a  single  night  in  other  cli 
Pepys  belong  to  it  ?" 

<*  Oh,  no  !  he  is  quite  of  another  party  1  He  is  head  man  oo 
the  defenders  of  Lord  Ly  ttelton.  Besides,  he  has  had  enough  o 
son  ;  for  they  had  a  grand  battle  upon  the  Life  of  Ly  ttelton,  at  S 

"And  had  they  really  a  serious  quarrel?  I  never  iroagii 
amounted  to  that." 
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"  Oh,  yes,  serious  enough,  I  assure  you.  I  never  saw  Dr.  Johnson  really 
in  a  passion  but  then :  and,  dreadful  indeed  it  was  to  see.  I  wished  my- 
self away  a  thousand  times.  It  was  a  frightful  scene.  He  so  red,  poor  Mr. 
Pepys  so  pale  I" 

"  But  how  did  it  begin  ?     What  did  he  say  ?' 

"  Oh,  Dr.  Johnson  came  to  the  point  without  much  ceremony.  He  called 
out  aloud,  before  a  large  company,  at  dinner,  <  What  have  you  to  say,  sir, 
to  me  or  of  me  ?  Come  forth,  man  !  I  hear  you  object  to  my '  Life  of  Lord 
Lyttelton.'  What  are  your  objections  ?  If  you  have  any  thing  to  say,  let's 
hear  it.     Come  forth,  man,  when  I  call  you  !' " 

"  What  a  call,  indeed  I     Why  then  he  fairly  bullied  him  into  a  quarrel  P' 

'^  Yes.  And  I  was  the  more  sorry,  because  Mr.  Pepys  had  begged  of  me, 
before  they  met,  not  to  let  Lord  Lyttelton  be  mentioned.  Now  I  had  no 
more  power  to  prevent  it  than  this  macaroon  cake  in  my  hand." 

'*  It  was  behaving  ill  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  certainly,  to  quarrel  in  her  house." 

**  Yes;  but  he  never  repeated  it ;  though  he  wished  of  all  things  to  have 
gone  through  just  such  another  scene  with  Mrs.  Montagu,  and  to  refrain  was 
an  act  of  heroic  forbearance." 

"  Why,  I  rather  wonder  he  did  not ;  for  she  was  the  head  of  the  set  of 
Lytteltonians." 

**  Oh,  he  knows  that ;  he  calls  Mr.  Pepys  only  her  prime  minister." 

"  And  what  does  he  call  her  ?" 

«  ( Queen,'  to  be  sure !  '  Queen  of  the  Blues!'  She  came  to  Streatham 
one  morning,  and  I  saw  he  was  dying  to  attack  her.  But  he  had  made  a 
promise  to  Mrs.  Thrale  to  have  no  more  quarrels  in  her  house,  and  so  he 
forced  himself  to  forbear.  Indeed  he  was  very  much  concerned,  when  it 
was  over,  for  what  had  passed  ;  and  very  candid  and  generous  in  acknow- 
ledging it.     He  is  too  noble  to  adhere  to  wrong." 

"And  how  did  Mrs.  Montagu  herself  behave  ?'^ 

<«  Very  stately,  indeed,  at  first.  She  turned  from  him  very  stiffly,  and 
with  a  most  distant  air,  and  without  even  courtesying  to  him,  and  with  a  firm 
intention  to  keep  to  what  she  had  publicly  declared — that  she  would  never 
speak  to  him  more !  However,  he  went  up  to  her  himself,  longing  to  begin ! 
and  very  roughly  said, — '  Well,  madam,  what's  become  of  your  fine  new 
house  ?     I  hear  no  more  of  it.' " 

(<  But  how  did  she  bear  this  7" 

«  Why  she  was  obliged  to  answer  him ;  and  she  soon  grew  so  frightened 
— as  every  body  does — that  she  was  as  civil  as  ever." 

He  laughed  heartily  at  this  account.  But  I  told  him  Dr.  Johnson  was 
now  much  soflened.  He  had  acquainted  me,  when  I  saw  him  last,  that  he 
had  written  to  her  upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Williams,  because  she  had  allowed 
her  something  yearly,  which  now  ceased. 

<<  And  I  had  a  very  kind  answer  from  her,"  said  he. 

<*  Well  then,  sir,"  cried  I,  '<  I  hope  peace  now  will  be  again  proclaimed." 

'*  Why,  I  am  now,"  said  he,  "come  to  that  time  when  I  wish  all  bitter- 
ness  and  animosity  to  be  at  an  end.  I  have  never  done  her  any  serioas 
harm — nor  would  I ;  though  I  could  give  her  a  bite ! — but  she  must  provoke 
me  much  first.  In  volatile  talk,  indeed,  I  may  have  spoken  of  her  not  much 
to  her  mind ;  for  in  the  tumult  of  conversation  malice  is  apt  to  grow  sprightly ; 
and  there,  I  hope,  I  am  not  yet  decrepid !" 

He  quite  laughed  aloud  at  this  characteristic  speech. 

"  I  most  readily  assured  the  doctor  that  I  had  never  yet  seen  him  limp  I" 

Mr.  G.  C.  told  me  next  a  characteristic  stroke  of  Mr.  Walpole's.  It  is  the 
custom,  you  know,  among  the  Macaronies,  to  wear  two  welches,  which,  it 
is  always  observed,  never  go  together :  "  So  I  suppose,"  says  he,  in  his 
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finioal  way,  **  one  is  to  tell  us  what  o^dock  U  is^  and  the  other  n 

ft  M  IMC." 

Another  Walpolian  a  Mr.  O.  C.  told  me,  upon  the  Duke  de  B( 
tries  to  pass  for  an  En^^ishman,  and  calls  himself  Mr.  Godfre 
think,*^  says  Mr.  Walp^  **  he  might  better  take  an  English  til 
himself  the  ZhOoe  ef  MnUon  BnM^ 

TvnnAT.— I  spent  the  aflemoon  widi  Dr.  Johnson,  who  ind 

ill,  and  whom  I  could  hardly  tdl  how  to  leave.    But  is  rather  I 

thouffh  still  in  a  most  alarming  way.    Indeed,  I  am  yery  muc 

biml    He  was  very,  very  kind  I— Oh,  what  a  cruel,  heavy  loss 
•  •  •  •  « 

You  have  heard  the  whole  story  of  Mr.  Burke,  the  Chelsea  B 
his  most  charming  letter  t  To^y  he  called,  and,  as  my  fatb 
inquired  for  me.  He  made  a  thousand  apologies  for  breaking  : 
but  saki  the  business  was  finally  settled  at  the  Treasury.  Nc 
be  more  delicate,  more  elegant  than  his  manner  of  doing  this  1 
don*t  know  whedier  he  was  most  polite  or  most  friendly  in  hi 
haviour  to  me.  I  could  almost  have  cried  when  he  said,  "  Thi 
act  in  office  :***  he  said  it  with  so  manly  a  cheerfulness,  in  the  : 
disguised  renet.    What  a  man  he  is  1 

FniDAT,  Dnc.  19th.— This  morning,  Mr.  Cambridge  sen.,  • 
and  I  had  a  charming  UU^4ite  with  him.  He  most  comicall 
lated  himself  upon  finding  me  alone :  ''  for  now,*'  says  he,  *'  y 
to  me.**  He  then  repeatedly  hoped  he  did  not  disturb  roe,  whM 
him  he  could  never  do,  and  then  we  began  our  usual  conver 
every  sort  of  thing  that  came  uppermost 

Some  time  after  he  said,— 

**  Gay  as  you  may  think  me,  I  am  always  upon  the  watch  foi 
I  do  not  look  for  it,  like  the  Croakers,  to  be  miserable,  but  to 
And,  for  this  purpose,  I  am  constantly  turning  about  in  my  own 
possible  evil  that  can  happen,  and  then  I  make  it  my  whole  busin 
against  it." 

I  went  afterwards,  by  long  appointment,  to  Mr.  Burro ws's,  1 
and  Mrs.  Barbauld.     Mrs.  Chapone  carried  me. 

Mrs.  Chapone  herself  is  the  most  superiorly  unailected  creati 
conceive,  and  full  ofagrimens  from  good  sense,  talents,  and  coi 
powers,  in  defiance  of  age,  infirmities,  and  uncommon  ugliness. 
as  well  as  admire  and  esteem  her. 

Dec.  27th. — We  went  at  night,  recording  to  appointment,  tc 
We  found  only  Lady  Rothes,  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  for  Dr.  Pepys  h 
made  a  baronet,  Lord  Leslie,  a  youth  of  about  eighteen,  son  of  L 
Mr.  Montagu,  Mr.  Wraxall,  and  the  master  and  mistress.  Mr 
ham  and  Miss  Boyle  went  to  one  side  of  the  room,  and  I  was 
Lady  Rothes  on  the  other. 

All  the  Pepys  were  in  good  humour  and  good  spirits ;  their  : 
has  elated  without  making  them  impertinent. 

TuxsoAT,  Dec  30. — I  went  to  Dr.  Johnson  and  spent  the  e 
him.  He  was  very  indifferent,  indeed.  There  were  some  very  < 
people  with  him ;  and  he  once  aflectcd  me  very  much,  by  turnir 
to  mOf  «nd  grasping  my  hand,  and  saying, — 

•  TUi  slhidM^  Dr.  Boraey'a  appointment  to  the  office  of  or;;ani«t  to  t 
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"  The  blister  I  have  tried  for  my  breath  has  betrayed  some  very  bad 
tokens ;  but  I  will  not  terrify  myself  by  talking  of  them  ;  ah,  priez  Dteu 
pour  moi  /" 

You  may  believe  I  promised  that  I  would  ! — Good  and  excellent  as  he  is, 
how  can  he  so  fear  death  ? — Alas,  my  dear  Susy,  how  awful  is  that  idea ! — 
He  was  quite  touchingly  affectionate  to  me.  How  earnestly  I  hope  for  his 
recovery ! 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
1784. 

Mrs.  Dclanj — A  Vint  to  her — Kindness  of  Queen  Charlotte — Mrs.  Carter — ^The  Duchess 
of  Portland — Miss  Twining — Letter  fi-om  Mrs.  Thrale — R.  Owen  Cambridge — Chit- 
chat— A  Conversazione  at  Mrs.  Vesey*8 — Mr.  Jerningham — Literary  Ladies — Mrs. 
Montagu  and  Mrs.  Carter — Sir  W.  Hamilton — The  Hamilton  Vase — Party  at  Mr. 
Pcpys's — Letter  from  Mrs.  Thrale — Bath  Society — Dinner  at  Mrs.  Fitzgerald's — Mrs. 
Montagu,  Mrs.  Garrick,  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph — Visit  to  Dr.  Johnson — Sir  PhilipClarka 
— R.  Owen  Cambridge — ^The  Dulness  of  Set  Parties — Mrs.  Lock — Party  at  Mrs. 
Thrale's — Mrs.  Montagu,  Mrs.  Garrick,  Hannah  More,  Mrs.  Chapone^-A  Day  with 
Mr8.  Delany — Her  Correspondence  with  Swift  and  Young — ^The  Loss  of  Friends- 
Age  and  Youth — Lady  Andover — A  Literary  Breakfast — Flying  Visits — Dinner  at 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  Evening  Party  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's — Letter  from  Mrs. 
Thrale — More  Dinner  Parties — Resignatbn — Sad  Anticipations — Marriage  of  Mrs. 
Thrale — Visit  to  Mrs.  Lock  at  Norbury  Park — Madame  de  Genlis — Happy  news— 
finlougne  Sixty  Years  Ago— Life  at  Norbury  Park—  Madame  de  Sevignd— Domestic 
Adventures — Moravians — Defence  of  Mrs.  Piozzi — Illness  of  Dr.  Johnson — Anecdote 
— Johnson's  Opinion  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Marriage — The  Bristol  Milk-woman — Johnson's 
Definition  of  Genius — Visit  to  Norbury  Park — ^Letters  from  Miss  Bumey  to  Dr. 
Burney  and  Mrs.  Lock — Lord  George  Gordon — The  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and 
Blanchard  the  Aeronaut — Dr.  Johnson's  last  Illness — ^Anecdotes  of  his  last  Days— - 
His  Death. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  6th. — I  spent  the  aflemoon  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  had 
the  great  satisfaction  of  finding  him  better. 

Thursday,  Jan.  8th — I  dined  with  Mrs.  Delany.  The  venerable  and 
excellent  old  lady  received  me  with  open  arms,  and  we  kissed  one  another 
as  if  she  had  been  my  sweet  grandmother,  whom  she  always  reminds  me 
of.  She  looks  as  well  as  ever,  only  rather  thinner ;  but  she  is  as  lively, 
gay,  pleasant,  good-humoured,  and  animated,  as  at  eighteen.  She  sees, 
she  says,  much  worse;  "but  I  am  thankful,"  she  added,  cheerfully,  "  I  can 
see  at  all  at  my  age.  My  greatest  loss  is  the  countenance  of  my  friends, 
however,  to  see  even  the  light  is  a  great  blessing." 

She  showed  me  a  most  excellent  and  ingenious  loom,  which  the  Queen 
made  her  a  present  of  last  summer  at  Windsor,  for  making  fringe  ;  and  a 
gold  knitting  needle  given  her  by  the  King.  And  she  told  me  the  whole 
history  of  their  manner  of  presenting  them,  with  a  sort  of  grateful  sim- 
plicity that  was  quite  affecting.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  of  the  letter  the  Queen 
wrote  her,  when  she  gave  her  a  beautiful  case  of  instruments  for  her  curious 
works  ?  She  signed  it  her  "  affectionate  Queen."  I  quite  reverence  the 
Queen  for  her  sense  of  Mrs.  Delany's  merit. 

We  had,  however,  but  half  an  hour  alone,  and  it  seemed  to  me  much 
shorter.     Mrs.  Carter  and  Miss  Hamilton  came  to  dinner. 

Mrs.  Carter  is  a  charming  woman ;  I  never  liked  her  so  much  before ; 
but  I  never  before  saw  so  much  of  her  to  like.  Miss  Hamilton  I  have 
nothing  new  to  say  about ;  I  had  no  opportunity  to  ask  her  for  the  Bcti 
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BleUy  as  I  had  never  been  near  her,  and  was  much  reproached,  and  had 
peace  to  make  for  myself. 

In  the  evening  the  Duchess  of  Portland  came,  and  was  very  gracious 
and  very  agreeable.  Lady  Dartmouth,  also,  who  seems  a  very  plain,  and 
unaffected  worthy  woman ;  Mrs.  Levison,  one  of  Mr.  Boscawen^s  daughters, 
and  Miss  G.  a  maid  of  honour,  whom  I  had  been  invited  three  days  fol- 
lowing to  meet  at  Mrs.  Walsingham's.  She  has  had,  it  seems,  a  man's 
education ;  yet  she  is  young,  pretty,  and  at  times  very  engaging.  She 
seems  unequal,  and,  I  am  told,  can  be  very  saucy  and  supercilious. 

The  evening  did  very  well,  but  the  first  half  hour  was  worth  the  whole 
day. 

MRS.  THRALE  TO  MISS  F.  BURNET. 

Bath,  January  15, 1784. 

Well,  my  dearest  Bumey — ^now  Mrs.  Byron  is  ill,  and  all  my  tenderness 
returns.  Do  send  her  the  inclosed,  and  let  me  know  whether  she  is  bad 
or  no.  Poor  soul !  she  loves  me  dearly  in  her  way,  and  if  I  do  not  like 
her  method,  'tis  no  reason  for  rejecting  her  regard. 

I  have  got  a  world  of  franks,  and  shall  torment  you  accordingly. 

Sir  Lucas  Pepys  received  a  letter  from  me  the  other  day,  all  about  my 
health  ;  perhaps  he'll  answer  it ;  and  Seward  hears  all  the  particulars  as  if 
he  were  an  old  nurse. 

As  for  being  well  in  this  weather,  it  were  as  rational  to  bid  me  calm  the 
heats  of  Parliament  as  my  own  agitated  nerves  :  but,  as  the  man  in  **  The 
Rambler"  says,  '*  perhaps  I  shall  mend  in  the  spring." 

Air  balloons  go  no  faster  than  post-horses  at  last  I  I  caught  my  death 
almost  by  looking  at  one  the  other  day,  which  went  to  Bristol  in  an  hour 
from  hence.  I  dare  say  Sir  John  Lade's  phaeton  would  have  beaten  our 
Icarus  out  of  sight. 

Adieu,  my  love,  and  may  God  bless  you  but  as  is  wished  and  prayed  for 
by  your  own  H.  L.  T. 

DIARY  RESUMED. 

Thursday,  Jaxtary  15th. — My  Bath  journey,  my  dear  Susy,  I  know 
not  what  to  say  about ;  could  I  go  for  one  fortnight,  nothing  could  so  much 
rejoice  me ;  for  I  ever  languish,  I  pine  to  see  again  my  beloved  and  very — 
oh,  very  unhappy  Mrs.  Thrale  !  I  know  well  the  meeting,  as  things  are  at 
present  situated,  would  half  kill  her  with  joy,  and  me  with  a  thousand 
feelings  I  keep  off  as  well  as  I  can ;  but  I  cannot  tell  how  to  arrange 
matters  for  this  purpose.  The  expense  of  such  an  expedition,  for  so  short 
a  time,  I  know  not  how  even  to  name  to  my  father,  who  has  a  thousand 
reasons  against  my  going,  all  founded  on  arguments  unanswerable. 

I  had  a  very  long  conference  with  dear  Mr.  Cambridge,  who  returned  to 
town  with  undiminished  kindness  for  me,  as  he  showed  in  a  manner  that 
will  amaze  you.  Charlotte  was  with  us  at  first,  but  soon  retired ;  and  we 
then  had  an  hour  or  two  by  ourselves. 

He  began  by  talking  of  the  preceding  evening  at  Mrs.  Ord's,  and  its 
heaviness.  I  was  half  ready  to  laugh, — there  was  something  so  riatf  in  the 
complaint. 

"  But  I  must  tell  you,"  said  he,  "  how  I  made  GJeorge  laugh,  though 
without  intending  it,  after  we  got  into  Mortimer  Street  last  night.  Why, 
George,  says  I,  what  an  evening  we  have  had  here.  Why,  there's  neither 
been  mirth  nor  instruction  !" 
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"  Mrs.  Ord,"  cried  I,  "  is  a  very  friendly  woman,  and  very  sensible ; 
and,  indeed,  I  go  to  see  her  because  I  have  a  real  regard  for  her,  and  she 
has  the  warmest  regard  for  me ;  but  I  don^t  go  expecting  entertainment 
from  her  brilliancy." 

"  Oh,  it  is  quite  right  for  you,  and  quite  another  thing  for  you ;  but  for 
me,  who  come  seldom  to  town,  it  does  not  answer;  for  I  always  want 
either  to  hear  something  that  is  new,  or  something  that  is  pleasant.  But  it 
is  very  well  for  you  who  live  in  town,  and  I  would  have  you  go." 

We  had  then  a  little  further  talk  about  the  evening,  after  which,  in  a 
very  serious  tone,  Mr.  Cambridge  said, — 

"  And  now  1  have  something  very  interesting  to  say  to  you.  I  hardly 
know  how  to  tell  it  you  ;  but  you  must  bear  it  as  well  as  you  can,  and  not 
suffer  it  to  prey  upon  your  spirits." 

And  then,  while  I  listened  aghast,  he  told  me  that  the  sweet  Kitty  was  in 
so  dangerous  a  way  he  could  not  but  look  forward  to  the  most  fatal  conclu- 
sion of  her  malady. 

I  was  truly  concerned — concerned  at  my  very  heart  to  hear  such  sounds 
from  him ;  but  when  he  proceeded  to  comfort  me, — to  beg  me  to  bear  up, 
— I  was  really  obliged  to  poke  at  the  fire  with  all  my  might  to  hide  from 
him  the  effect  of  such  generosity  of  sentiment.  I  cannot  write  you  the  par- 
ticulars of  what  he  said,  because,  things  being  since  a  little  mended,  I  hope 
there  is  less  occasion  to  think  over  such  sad  admonitions :  but  he  charged 
me  to  bear  up  against  the  misfortune  as  he  did. 

"  You,"  said  he,  "  must  remind  me  hereafter,  should  you  see  me  sinking 
at  last  in  sorrow  when  all  is  over,  of  what  I  say  to  you  now,  and  of  all 
her  sufferings,  which  now  I  think  worse  than  all." 

Again  he  charged  me  to  be  cheerful  myself,  and  said  he  had  given  the 
same  charge  to  Sally  Baker. 

"  You  two,"  added  he,  "  and  my  two  girls,  have,  among  you  all  four  but 
one  fault, — and  that  is  too  much  feeling.  You  must  repress  it  therefore,  as 
much  as  you  can." 

And  when  he  had  repeated  these  injunctions,  he  said, — 

"  And  now  we  will  talk  of  it  no  more.  I  have  prepared  you  for  what 
may  happen ;  so  now  think  of  it  as  little  as  you  can,  and  forgive  me  for 
giving  you  so  much  pain ;  and  the  less  we  say  upon  this  subject  in  future 
the  better." 

I  went  alone  to  Mrs.  Vesey's,  which  was  very  disagreeable  to  me. 
There  was  a  very  full  meeting  too,  and  most  of  the  company  were  already 
arrived  ;  and,  to  add  to  the  pleasure  of  my  entriey  Mrs.  Vesey  was  in  an 
inner  room :  so  my  name  was  spoke  aloud  at  the  door,  and  then  nobody 
was  ready  to  receive  me.  I  stood  so  awkward ;  till  at  last  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  smilingly  called  out,— 

**  Miss  Burney,  you  had  better  come  and  sit  by  me,  for  here's  no  Mrs. 
Vesey." 

I  instantly  obeyed  the  droll  summons. 
Why  don't  Dr.  Burney  come  with  you?"  cried  he,  good-nature  I  ly ; 

you  should  make  him,  for  it  is  very  distressing  to  you  to  come  in  alone." 

I  never  will  go  alone  again  unless  I  can  go  much  earlier. 

I  now  soon  saw  folks  enough  that  I  knew.  Mr.  Jemingham  first  came 
up  to  mc,  and  offered  to  fetch  Mrs.  Vesey,  which,  though  I  declined,  he 
would  do.  She  received  me  most  kindly,  and  told  me  I  had  a  little  party 
of  friends  in  the  boudoir  who  desired  I  would  join  them ;  but  I  had  had 
enough  of  exhibiting  myself,  and  begged  leave  to  sit  still. 
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"  But  you  can't  think,  my  dear  raa'am,"  cried  she,  «« how  happy  you 
will  make  me,  if  you  will  be  quite  at  your  ease  here,  and  run  about  just  as 
you  like." 

How  well  she  sees  what  would  make  me  happy ! — ^to  run  about  in  rooms 
full  of  company ! 

As  soon  as  she  was  called  ofl*,  Mr.  Jerningham  took  her  place,  civilly 
declaring  he  would  not  give  it  up,  come  who  might. 

Soon  afler  came  Mr.  Montagu  with  another  message  from  the  boudoir ; 
but  I  was  now  by  the  Burrows  and  Mrs.  Pepys,  and  did  not  like  parading 
away.  They  sent  a  bad  messenger,  however ;  for  he  got  a  chair  in  our 
circle,  and  took  back  no  answer.  Afterwards  Miss  Hamilton  herself  came, 
and  taking  my  hand,  insisted  upon  carrying  me  back  with  her. 

The  boudoir  party  was  Mrs.  Carter,  Miss  Gregory,  Miss  Hamilton, 
Lady  Wake,  Miss  Ann  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Montagu.  I  was  introduced  by 
Miss  Hamilton  to  the  two  ladies  Whose  names  are  new  to  you.  I  stayed 
with  this  party  all  the  evening. 

Mrs.  Carter  talked  more  than  any  body  ever  heard  her  talk  before ;  and 
Mr.  Montagu  declared  he  was  sure  it  was  for  me.  I  should  desire  nothing 
more  than  such  influence,  were  it  so;  for  her  talk  was  all  instruction. 
Were  I  to  see  much  of  her,  I  really  think  we  should  be  exceeding  good 
friends.  Mrs.  Vesey,  Dr.  Warton,  and  Mr.  Jerningham  joined  us  occa- 
sionally. In  the  other  rooms  were  Mrs.  Montagu,  Mrs.  Buller,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  and  crowds  more,  with  dear,  amiable,  unaffected  Sir 
Joshua. 

Mr.  Cambridge  came  very  late,  and  ventured  not  into  our  closet,  which 
seemed  a  band  exclusive. 

There  was  a  world  of  regret  in  the  boudoir,  about  my  not  going  to  see 
the  Hamilton  Vase  next  day ;  for  most  of  that  set  were  to  form  the  party. 

Saturday,  January  17th. — ^To-day,  by  long  invitation,  I  was  to  spend 
the  evening  at  the  Pepys. 

We  kept  up,  among  our  own  group,  a  general  conversation,  but  not  a 
very  lively  one ;  for  Miss  G.  wliispered  me  she  wished  Miss  O.  away,  she 
could  say  so  little :  and  Mr.  M.  told  me,  in  another  whisper,  he  could  not 
bear  looking  at  Miss  H.  there  was  something  so  disagreeably  languishing 
in  her  eyes !  The  two  ladies  had  no  opportunity,  as  I  was  seated,  to  whis- 
per a  return  of  these  compliments  ;  but  I  found  that  none  of  them  desired 
the  affinity  of  the  others. 

The  evening  rubbed  on  and  rubbed  off  till  it  began  to  break  up.  Mrs. 
Montagu  was  the  first  who  rose  to  take  leave,  and,  in  pcissing  by  to  go 
out,  suddenly  perceived  me,  and  eagerly  advancing,  put  both  her  hands 
upon  my  shoulders,  and  good-humou redly  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  have  I  found 
you  out  at  last  ?"  And  then  she  said  many  very  obliging  things,  which 
she  finished  with  an  invitation  for  the  next  Wednesday  evening  with  my 
father. 

MRS.  THRALE  TO  MISS  F.  BURNEY. 

Bath,  Wednesday,  February  18,  1784. 
Thanks,  thanks,  a  thousand,  my  prettiest,  dearest  Burney  I  This  charm- 
ing letter  makes  amends  for  all.  And  you  remember  last  winter,  do  you  ? 
and  remember  it  with  tenderness  1  What  then  must  have  passed  in  my 
mind,  on  the  dreadful  anniversary  of  a  day  which,  instead  of  killing  me  as 
it  ought  to  have  done,  gave  to  two  innocent,  unfortunate  people,  a  cruel  and 
lingering  death, — like  the  arrows  tipped  with  African  poison,  which  slowly 
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and  gradually  retarding  the  vital  powers,  at  length  (in  about  three  years 
I  think)  wholly  put  a  stop  to  their  exertion  ! 

You  are  vastly  good-natured  about  the  little  Dobbina,  who  is  my  fond 
and  hunDble  adorer ;  though  somewhat  jealous  of  her  husband^s  being  (as 
he  truly  is)  a  greater  favourite  with  me  than  her.  The  means  she  takes 
to  supplant  him  are  truly  comical,  and  would  make  you  laugh  most  heartily ; 
but  so  might  twenty  undescribable  situations  if  you  were  on  the  spot, — the 
only  clean,  and  warm,  and  wholesome  spot  in  England  at  this  time.  Oh, 
I  would  not  quit  dear  Bath  just  now  for  any  place  in  King  George's  domi- 
nions 1 

Pray,  is  Baretti  sick  or  in  distress  ?  The  Italians  think  him  dead  ;  but 
1  suppose  all  is  well  with  him,  ain't  it  ? 

Johnson  is  in  a  sad  way,  doubtless ;  yet  he  may  still  with  care  last  an* 
other  twelvemonth,  and  every  week's  existence  is  gain  to  him,  who,  like 
good  Hezekiah,  wearies  Heaven  with  entreaties  for  life.  I  wrote  l^im  a 
very  serious  letter  the  other  day. 

The  Methodists  do  certainly  reconcile  one  to  death,  by  rendering  all  tem- 
poral enjoyments  obtuse,  or  representing  them  as  illicit.  Whoever  considers 
this  world  as  a  place  of  constant  mortification,  and  incessant  torment,  will 
be  well  enough  contented  to  leave  it ;  but  I  can  scarcely  think  our  Saviour, 
who  professed  his  yoke  to  be  easy  and  bis  burden  to  be  light,  will  have 
peculiar  pleasure  in  their  manner  of  serving  him.  My  principles  are  never 
convinced  by  their  arguments,  though  my  imagination  is  always  fluttered 
by  their  vehemence.  We  must  do  the  best  we  can  at  last,  and  as  King 
David  says,  *'  Let  us  fall  into  the  hands  of  God,  and  not  into  the  hands  of 
men ;  for  they  are  severe  and  cruel  judges  of  each  other." 

Apropos — Mr.  Seward's  disapprobation  is  merely  external,  and  by  no 
means  like  yours,  the  growth  of  his  heart ;  but  the  coarseness  of  his  ex- 
pressions he  has  to  himself,  and  I  cannot  guess  how  I  have  deserved  them. 
Sir  Lucas  Pepys  writes  very  tenderly  to  me.  Live  or  die,  he  shall  not  find 
me  ungrateful. 

Why  do  you  catch  these  horrible  fevers,  dear  Burney  ?  They  will  de- 
molish you  some  day  before  you  are  aware. 

Well,  you  have  lost  some  of  the  old  treason-plotters,  to  be  sure,  by  whom 
you  were  and  are  dearly  loved  and  valued ;  but  when  friends  are  once 
parted  in  this  wide  world,  'tis  so  strange  if  they  ever  meet  again,  that  do 
one  ought  to  wonder  should  they  see  each  other  no  more.  There  b  a  place, 
however,  where  we  shall  meet  those  we  love,  and  enjoy  their  society  in 
peace  and  comfort.  To  such  as  have  fully  experienced  the  agonies  of 
absence,  sure  that  will  be  heaven  enough. 

Adieu,  my  precious  friend,  and  don't  forget  one  on  whose  heart  time  and 
distance  have  no  other  effect  than  to  engrave  affection  and  affliction  the 
deeper.  Adieu !  I  am  really  almost  drawn  together  from  emptiness  and 
sinking.     Love  me,  however,  while  I  am  your 

H.  L.  T. 

MRS.  THRALE  TO  MISS  F.  BURNET. 

Bath,  Tnewlay,  33d  March.  1784. 

You  were  a  dear  creature  to  write  so  soon  and  so  sweetly ;  but  we  shall 
never  meet.  1  see  that  clearly,  and  have  seen  it  long.  My  going  to  Lon- 
don iw>uld  be  a  dreadful  expense,  and  bring  on  a  thousand  inquiries  and 
inconveniences — visits  to  Johnson  and  from  Cator :  and  where  must  I  live 
for  the  time,  too  ?  Oh,  I  have  desired  nothing  else  since  you  wrote ;  but 
all  is  impossibility.   Why  would  you  ever  flatter  me  that  you  might,  maybe, 
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come  to  BalH  1     1  saw  l>ic  unViVellttooi]  even  tbeo.  and  my  ntit 
not  induce  yoor  rriends  lo  permit  your  coming  hither  now. 
my  owD  young  ladies  will  leave  me,  and  I  UDcerely  ihink  ibey 

feclly  right  bo  to  do,  as  the  world  ihcy  wish  to  t""'—  ~  ' 

by  my  Wylc  of  living.  J 

ttolh  (lush  ihey  properly  enough  de^pi^?,  and  London  flaahlci^ 
ihom  in.  Morc'chapiera  o{  ibe  Bible,  or  nwre  volumes  o(  the  B| 
English  hi»torie9,  would  faligoe  ilieir  onrs — for  thdr  Iniifi  ba*] 
BuQcred.  I  have,  however,  read  lo  ib'.-m  tbe  Bible  from  b^inall 
the  Itotnan  and  English  histories,  Millon,  Shakipeare,  Pope  eoj 
works  from  head  lo  heel ;  VVarion  and  Jolmaoa'a  cnticiami  on  i 
besides  a  compteic  system  of  dramatic  writing;  end  daaaioA 
ISosliab  doHioi — tbey  ara  meat  perledlj  acquainted  with.  Sn 
of  Voltaire,  too,  as  were  not  dangerous,  we  have  worked  at ;  •*  i 
Belles  Letlres,"  and  a  hundred  mors. 

But  my  best  powera  are  past,  and  I  think  I  must  k>ok  Oitm 
supply  my  deficiency,  to  attend  them  ir  they  should  like  a  jaunl  i 
ner  or  bo  ;  Tor  I  will  not  quit  Batb.  Tite  waters  and  physicia 
place  are  all  my  comfort,  and  I  often  think  I  never  shall  a^ua 
spot. 

Ab,  Bumey  I  you  little  know  Ibe  auSering,  and,  I  will  add,  ll 
suflfering  of  your 

H. 

JOOBNAL  RESDUED. 

Satvsoat,  Arau  17im.— Tbe  nght  of  your  paw  any  way,  ■ 
Susy,  my  heart's  ever  dearaat  friend,  would  be  well  worth  all  tb 
have  in  the  world,  could  1  see  it  on  no  other  condition.  Indeed  '. 
been  really  in  spirits,  nor  had  one  natural  laugh,  since  1  lost  j 
seemi  such  an  insipidity,  such  a  vacuity  in  all  thai  posses.  I 
in  trulh,  whether  I  most  miss  you  when  happy  or  when  sad.  T 
for  you  most  when  happy  is  certain  ;  hut  that  nothing  upon  eai 
me  so  much  good,  when  sad,  as  your  society,  is  certain  too.  ( 
to  hear  from  you,  and  lo  write  to  you,  is  the  next  best  thing  ;  so 
as  litllo  murmuring  as  I  am  able,  I  retura  lo  our  paper  conversati 

Your  note  by  the  postilion  was  truly  welcome ;  and  I  thank 
warmly  for  writing  it.  I  am  grieved  you  had  so  bad  a  Journey 
fear  you  could  never  bear  so  well  as  you  imposingly  pretend.  A 
have  bed,  I  confess,  a  slight  hcadach  ever  since  you  went;  but  ] 
to  be  owing  to  stagnation  of  blood  from  stupidity,  nothing  of  an 
nature  having  passed  to  give  me  aJiUip  for  the  Philip  I  have  lost 
could  Charlotte  do  morel  However,  I  solemnly  assure  you  1  am  oi 
ish,  not  ill ;  and  1  intend  to  shake  that  off  by  the  lirst  opportunil; 

Your  letter  to  my  father,  and  account  of  the  sweet  little  girl,  d< 
all.  He  will  very  soon  answer  it  himself.  I  am  rejoiced  on  yoi 
aa  much  as  hers  that  she  can  now  walk  so  well.   So  now  to  my  pr 

*  Tbe  above  Icllcsr  ii  endoricd  bi  folIoWB  in  the  hutdwritinif  of  Madame  d 
"Man^  Utteri  of  a  aalMeqiienl  date  to  thu  letter,  of  14th  March,  1764, 1  I 
for  co^nt  reuona  (ci^nt  ind  OMUcientiom,)  datroyed.  FolJowinp,  with  i 
deuoat  friend,  the  umple,  but  unrivalled,  ^Iden  rule,  I  would  only  prese 
evince  her  conflicla,  her  oiiaeiy,  and  her  ai&erlnga,  menlaJ  and  corporeal,  I 
her  Iromthe  banal  reproach  of  yielding  unresisting  to  her  panions.  Herftulti 
misfortune  was,  not  combatiajr  them  m  their  origin  ;  not  flying  even  from  tl 
How  have  I  luved  hor  I  with  what  alfectioa,  what  gratitudai  what  admirfttio 
afflictioo '. 

-  I3d  tVmarf,  1835." 
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MoxDAT,  April  19th. — I  went  in  the  evening  to  see  dear  Dr.  Johnson. 
He  received  me  with  open  arms,  scolded  me  with  the  most  flattering  expres- 
sions for  my  absence,  but  would  not  let  me  come  away  without  making  me 
promise  to  dine  with  him  next  day,  on  a  salmon  from  Mrs.  Thrale.  This  I 
did  not  dare  refuse,  as  he  was  urgent,  and  I  had  played  truant  so  long ;  but, 
to  be  sure,  I  had  rather  have  dined  first,  on  account  of  poor  Blacky.  He 
is  amazingly  recovered,  and  perfectly  good-humoured  and  comfortable,  and 
smilingly  alive  to  idle  chat. 

At  Dr.  Johnson's  wc  had  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoole  and  their  son,  and  Mrs. 
Elall,  a  very  good  Methodist,  and  sister  of  John  Wesley.  The  day  was 
tolerable ;  but  Dr.  Johnson  is  never  his  best  when  there  is  nobody  to  draw 
him  out ;  but  he  was  much  pleased  with  my  coming,  and  very  kind  indeed. 

April  22d.  Sweet  and  delectable  to  me  was  my  dearest  Susy's  letter.  I 
am  so  glad  of  seeing  your  sentiments,  when  I  cannot  hear  them,  that  your 
letters  are  only  less  valuable  to  me  than  yourself:  and,  indeed,  no  letters 
were  ever  so  very  near  conversation  as  ours  ;  they  have  but  this  fault, — the 
longest  never  says  half  there  is  to  say. 

I  will  not  answer  one  word  to  what  you  say  of  our  dear,  lost  Chesington ; 
if  I  do,  I  shall  start  no  other  subject.  But  I  am  truly  delighted  by  all  you 
say  of  the  sweet  little  girl,  and  most  thankful  to  heaven  for  the  comfort  she 
affords  you.  I  am  well,  my  dear  Susy,  I  assure  you,  though  not  "  all  alive 
and  jolly ;"  yet  by  no  means  melancholic  neither ;  a  little  still  in  the  stag- 
nating order  ,*  but  it  will  wear  away,  I  hope,  and  I  spare  not  for  continual 
employment,  by  way  of  forwarding  its  departure. 

I  did  not  receive  your  letter,  my  dear  Susy,  till  Tuesday.  I  have  lately 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  at  home,  for  I  have  now  a  little  broke  my  father 
into  permitting  my  sending  excuses  ;  and,  indeed,  I  was  most  heartily  tired 
of  visiting,  though  the  people  visited  have  been  among  the  first  for  talents 
in  the  kingdom.  I  can  go  nowhere  with  pleasure  or  spirit,  if  I  meet  not 
somebody  who  interests  my  heart  as  well  as  my  head,  and  1  miss  Mrs.  Thrale 
most  wofully  in  both  particulars. 

Friday,  April  23d.— The  sweet  and  most  bewitching  Mrs.  Lock  called 
upon  me  in  the  evening,  with  her  son  George.  I  let  her  in,  and  did  so  rejoice 
I  had  not  gone  to  Mrs.  Vesey's.  But  I  rejoiced  for  only  a  short  time  ;  she 
came  but  to  take  leave,  for  she  was  going  to  Norbury  the  very  next  morn- 
ing. I  was  quite  heavy  all  the  evening.  She  does  truly  interest  both  head 
and  heart.  I  love  her  already.  And  she  was  so  kind,  so  caressing,  so  soft ; 
pressed  me  so  much  to  fix  a  time  for  going  to  Norbury ;  said  such  sweet 
things  of  Mrs.  Phillips ;  and  kissed  me  so  f^ectionately  in  quitting  me,  that 
I  was  quite  melted  by  her. 

What  a  charm  has  London  lost  for  me  by  her  departure!  Sweet 
creature  that  she  is  ;  born  and  bred  to  dispense  pleasure  and  delight  to  all 
who  see  or  know  her !  She,  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  Mrs.  Delany,  in  their  several 
ways  ail  excellent,  possess  the  joint  powers  of  winning  the  afiections,  while 
they  delight  the  intellects,  to  the  highest  summit  I  can  even  conceive  of 
human  attraction.  The  heart  fascination  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  indeed,  few  know ; 
but  those  few  must  confess  and  must  feel  her  sweetness,  to  them,  is  as  cap- 
tivating as  her  wit  is  brilliant  to  all, 

Saturday,  April  24. — ^My  ffither  and  I  went  very  late  to  the  Borough : 
early  enough,  however,  for  me,  as  I  was  not  in  cue  for  a  mixed  party  ot 
praters.  I  respect  and  esteem  them  ;  but  they  require  an  exertion  -to  which 
I  am  not  always  inclined.  The  company  was  Mrs.  Montagu,  Mrs.  Garrick, 
Miss  More,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pepys,  Mrs.  Chapone,  and  two  or  three  less 
eminent. 

I  had  many  flattering  reproaches  for  my  late  truancy  from  these  parties ; 
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but  all  that  I  received  any  pleasare  in  was  about  a  quarter  of  | 
aepaiate  talk  with  Mrs.  Garrick,  who  was  so  unafl^ed,  cheerfli 
tioDal,  that  I  was  yery  glad  of  the  chat.  * 

MoKDAT,  Aprii.  26. — ^I  spent  ^ with  my  dear  Mrs.  Delany,  i 
pleasantly  than  I  have  spent  any  day  since  my  Susy  left  town.  ' 
me  her  letters  to  rummage,  from  Swift  and  Young ;  and  she  told  i 
anecdotes  that  occurred  to  her  of  her  acquaintance  with  them.  Hd| 
that  her  si^t  visibly  continues  to  decay !  all  her  other  senses  anl 
are  perfect,  though  she  sajrs  not. 

*'  My  friends,**  said  riie  once  when  we  were  alone,  "  will  last,^ 
as  long  as  I  last,  because  they  are  very  good ;  but  the  pleasure  of  i^ 
ship  is  now  all  to  be  received  by  me,  for  I  have  lost  all  power  of  i 
any." 

If  she  often  spoke  such  untruths,  I  should  not  revere  her  as  I 
has  been  in  great  affliction  latdy  for  Lady  Mansfield,  a  very  old  fi 
dead. 

^  The  Duchess  of  Portland  and  I,"  said  she,  *'  have  shut  oursel 
gether,  and  seen  nobody ;  and  some  people  said  we  did  mischief  to 
by  it,  for  the  Duchess  lamented  Lady  Mansfield  still  more  tb 
However,  our  sympathy  has  only  done  good  to  both.  But  to-daj 
cordial,  and  that  made  me  wish  for  you." 

How  kind  and  how  sweet  1    We  were  quite  alone  till  evening,  < 

lovely  Miss  P ,  whom  I  like  very  much ;  and  I  entreated  Mr 

always  to  let  me  dine  with  her  alone ;  and  I  believe  she  will  <romp 
grow  more  and  more  sociable  and  unreserved. 

«>  I  was  told,"  said  she  once,  ^  that  when  I  grew  older,  I  should 
but  I  do  not  find  it  so ;  I  am  sooner,  1  think,  hurt  than  ever.  1 1 
is  with  very  old  age  as  with  extreme  youth,  the  efiect  of  weaknesi 
of  those  stages  of  life  have  firmness  for  bearing  misfortunes." 

In  the  evening  we  had  Lady  Andover  and  Mrs.  Walsingham. 

May  6tu. — I  breakfasted  at  Mrs.  Ord^s,  to  meet  Mr.  and  M 
Mrs.  Garrick,  and  Miss  More,  and  we  had  a  very  pleasant  mc 
rational-  and  elegant  conversation.  Mr.  Smelt  has  the  same  tas 
fine  arts  and  in  literature  that  Mr.  Lock  has.  He  is  a  most  poli 
high-bred  man ;  but  I  could  make  no  acquaintance  with  him,  tho 
Ord  and  himself  were  both  earnest  that  1  should ;  for  never  on< 
open  his  mouth  but  to  make  me  some  compliment  allusive  to  << 
and  though  always  with  delicacy,  even  to  refinement,  it  always  wa 
ment,  and  kept  me  in  that  sort  of  acknowledging  restraint,  that  \ 
of  my  power  to  say  any  thing  in  reply.  He  asked  me  where  I  sho 
the  summer  1  I  told  him  at  Chesington  ;  and,  for  some  part  of 
Lock^s. 

<<  Ah !''  cried  he,  *'  you  are  acquainted,  then,  with  that  divine  fai 

No  wonder  he,  who  has  so  much  in  common  with  Mr.  Lock,  sh 
sionately  admire  both  him  and  his. 

Mav  7th. — My  father  and  I  dined  at  the  Bishop  of  Winchestc 
being  my  6rst  sight  of  Mrs.  North  this  year.  She  reproached  me, 
very  gently,  pressing  me  to  come  to  Chelsea,  and  assuring  me  s 
never  forgive  it  if  I  did  not  visit  her  at  Famham  in  the  summ 
Bishop  is  charming,  and  the  children  are  very  interesting. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's.     Here  we 
Burke;  not  well,  however,  nor  in  high  spirits,  but  very  good-humo 
pleasant ;  and  so  kind  as  to  seat  himself  next  me  all  the  evening. 
was  there  too,  and,  as  he  came  a  full  half  hour  before  his  father, 
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that  seat  himself,  as  usual,  till  his  arrival.  I  am  quite  amazed  at  him  and 
youDg  Montagu,  for  their  noble  perseverance  in  working  so  resolutely  at  so 
much  dryness  and  coldness  as  I  treat  them  with.  They  are  both  very 
pleasing  and  well-bred  young  men;  and  I  can  hardly  tell  myself  why  I  am 
not  more  sociable  with  them ;  but  it  is  so  that  I  am  not ;  and  I  feel  obliged 
to  them  in  vain. 

Young  B.'s  uncle,  Mr.  R.  Burke,  was  there  also,  and,  as  he  ever  doesy 
instantly  distinguished  me  in  a  public  manner;  but  though  1  am  much 
entertained  sometimes  with  his  strong  humour,  there  is  a  boldness  in  bis 
manners  that  always  excites  in  mine  a  chillness  that  distances  him.  How 
unlike  his  brother  I 

MRS.  THRALE  TO  MISS  F.  BURNEY. 

Mortimer  Street,  Ca?endish  Square, 
Tuesday  Night,  May,  1784. 

I  am  come,  dearest  Burney.  It  is  neither  dream  nor  fiction  ;  though  1 
love  you  dearly,  or  I  would  not  have  come.  Absence  and  distance  do 
nothing  towards  wearing  out  real  affection  ;  so  you  shall  always  find  it  in 
your  true  and  tender  H.  L.  T. 

I  am  somewhat  shaken  bodily,  but  'tis  the  mental  shocks  that  have  made 
me  unable  to  bear  the  corporeal  ones.  Tis  past  ten  o'clock,  however,  and 
I  must  lay  myself  down  with  the  sweet  expectation  of  seeing  my  charming 
friend  in  the  morning  to  breakfast.  I  love  Dr.  Burney  too  well  to  fear 
him,  and  he  loves  me  too  well  to  say  a  word  which  should  make  me  love 
him  less. 

JOURNAL  RESUMED. 

Mat  17. — Let  me  now,  my  Susy,  acquaint  you  a  little  more  connectedly 
than  I  have  done  of  late  how  1  have  gone  on.  The  rest  of  that  week  I  de- 
voted almost  wholly  to  sweet  Mrs.  Thrale,  whose  society  was  truly  the  most 
delightful  of  cordials  to  me,  however,  at  times,  mixed  with  bitters  the  least 
palatable. 

One  day  I  dined  with  Mrs.  Garrick  to  meet  Dr.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Carter, 
Miss  Hamilton,  and  Dr.  and  Miss  Cadogan ;  and  one  evening  I  went  to 
Mrs.  Vesey,  to  meet  almost  every  body, — the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  all 
the  Shipleys,  Bishop  Chester  and  Mrs.  Porteus,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Ord,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  and  Miss  Palmer,  Mrs.  Buller,  all  the  Burrows,  Mr.  Wal- 
pole,  Mrs.  Boscawen,  Mrs.  Garrick,  and  Miss  More,  and  sonie  others.  But 
all  the  rest  of  my  time  I  gave  wholly  to  dear  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  lodged  ia 
Mortimer  Street,  and  who  saw  [nobody  else.  Were  I  not  sensible  of  her 
goodness,  and  full  of  incurable  afiection  for  her,  should  I  not  be  a  monster  1 

I  parted  most  reluctantly  with  my  dear  Mrs*  Thrale,  whom,  when  or 
how  1  shall  see  again.  Heaven  only  knows  I  but  in  sorrow  we  parted— on 
my  side  in  real  affliction. 

The  next  morning,  while  ruminating  in  much  sadness  upon  my  late  inter- 
views with  Mrs.  Thrale,  how  great  was  the  relief  of  my  mind, — the  delight, 
indeed,  to  be  summoned  to  my  dear  Mr.  Cambridge.  I  flew  to  him — I  gave 
him  my  hand,  for  I  could  not  help  it,  from  the  great  satisfaction  I  felt  in 
again  seeing  him.  '<  But  why,  sir,"  I  cried,  <'  have  you  been  such  a  stran- 
ger ? — I  hope  nothing  is  worse  at  Twickenham?"' 

The  grave  and  fixed  countenance  that  now  met  my  eyes,  though  the  first 
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look  bad  been  kindly  Rmiling,  told  me  instanllf  bow  all  our  Riir,  W 
bopet  wore  blasted.  He  was  lilent  b  moment,  and  (ben  slowiy 
— "  Tea;  we  muit  not  talk  of  tbai."  ' 

Shocked  and  diaeppointed  at  tbia  relapae,  I  could  not  forbearl 
tajr  concern.  He  then  more  explicitly  told  me  bow  ill  every  I| 
and  that  now  all  bope  waa  finally  over.  Sir  Jobn  Elliot  had  beett 
Ibe  morning  before,  and  told  tbem  to  expect  the  worst  I  ••  Too  I 
tberelbre,"  said  be,  **  only  pray  to  have  her  released." 

Sonnething  then,  but  in  a  hurrying  manner,  as  if  willine  to  get 
aubject,  besaid  of  disappointment  about  my  going  (o  TwickenhaB 
his  beloved  Kilty  any  more ;  and  concluded  it  with, — "  I  can  now 
to  see  you  a  consolation  to  Charlotte." 

O  ihQt  I  mighl  be  sol  but  who  on  earth  can  console  that  nol 
creature  I  Ho  told  nie  how  greatly  slie  behaved,  and  said  that  b 
before  she  had  declared  she  cnuld  not,  for  the  sake  of  one  qua 
hour's  smiica  Trom  her  darling  sister,  any  longer  wish  bor  to  eodu 
four  hours'  misery  I 

Tbcold  comploinU  slill  conlinue,  nnd  new  ones  appear:  he  I 
with  ihem  only  to  watch  by  the  poor  sufierer,  who  bora  her  at 
lormenls  like  an  angel.  He  came  up  oow  in  order  to  dine  with  1 
den  and  Sir  John  Blliot ;  but  gave  ma  to  understand  this  waa  tb 
be  purposed  making  to  town  till  all  suspcnae  waa  over. 

•  ••••■ 

[At  tbta  period  the  health  of  Hra.  Phillips  biled  so  much  that, 
deliberation,  sbe  and  Captain  Phillips  decided  on  removing  to  Be 
change  of  air.  The  following  letter  was  written  by  Miss  Bun 
sister,  when  this  plan  waa  first  in  agitation.] 

Jtrra  13.— Hy  dearest,  dearest  Susy,  I  Mve  read  your  final  I 
much  tnore  composure  than  1  did  your  leading  one.  I  saw 
coming,  and  waa  therefore  prepared  for  it ;  but  do  not  grieve  so,  i 
Susy, — my  own  ever,  ever  most  dear  uf  friends  and  sisters  I  < 
for  me,  in  taking  measures  to  preserve  the  life  and  health  most  v 
my  own.  Such  being  the  motive  of  your  removal,  1  can  bear  it 
murmur,  and  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  assist  it,  by  taking  up 
whole  management  of  it  with  my  father  whenever  you  please. 

But  must  it  be  to  the  Continent  ? — the  division  by  sea — how  coi 
it  were  you  illT  Who  would  take  mc?  and  could  1  bear  thi 
should  leave  you  to  fetch  me  in  such  a  case  ?  The  remotest  pai 
land  were  better  to  me.  But  if  he  or  you  think  your  abode  the 
pleasanter,  oh,  dearest  Susy  !  that,  indeed,  will  be  a  pull  upon 
strings ! — but  of  this  when  we  meet.  You  certainly  have  bee 
various  parts  of  England  ;  Ipswich,  Twickenham,  Norbury, — all 
nation  is  not  against  you,  only  the  clay  soil.  However,  when  v 
time  enough ;  I  will  do  nothing  to  plague  you  out  of  a  schen 

You  will,  probably,  hove  heard  how  they  are  relieved  ot  Twi 
,  and  how  angelically  the  whole  family  bear  what  has  befallen  then 
Susy! — let  me  preserve  you,  and  all  -other  evils  now  seem  tr 
would  not  oppose  Capt  P.  in  his  plan  for  the  world.  I  adore  bif 
if  it  be  for  your  health. 

(Towards  the  end  of  July  in  this  year,  Mrs.  Thrale's  second 
took  place  with  Mr.  Piozzi,  and  Miss  Bumey  went  about  the  san 
Norbury  Park,  where  she  pa3sed's(iB>e  weeks  with  Mr.  and  M 
The  following  "  Sketch"  of  a  letter,  and  memorandum  of  what  ha< 
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passed  between  Mrs.  Piozzi  and  herself  is  taken  from  the  journal  of  that 
period.] 

MISS  F.  BURNEY  TO  MRS.  PIOZZI. 

Norbury  Park,  Aug.  10, 1784. 

When  my  wondering  eyes  first  looked  over  the  letter  I  received  last 
night,  my  mind  instantly  dictated  a  high-spirited  vindication  of  the  con- 

tency,  integrity,  and  faithfulil^s  of  the  friendship  thus  abruptly  re- 
proached and  cast  away.  But  a  sleepless  night  gave  me  leisure  to  recollect 
that  you  were  ever  as  generous  as  precipitate,  and  that  your  own  heart 
would  do  justice  to  mine,  in  the  cooler  judgment  of  future  reflection.  Com- 
mitting myself,  therefore,  to  that  period,  I  determined  to  simply  assure  you, 
that  if  my  last  letter  hurt  either  you  or  Mr.  Piozzi,  I  am  no  less  sorry  than 
surprised ;  and  that  if  it  offended  you  I  sincerely  beg  your  pardon. 

Not  to  that  time,  however,  can  I  wait  to  acknowledge  the  pain  an  accusa- 
tion so  unexpected  has  caused  me,  nor  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  with  which 
I  shall  receive,  when  you  are  able  to  write  it,  a  sofler  renewal  of  regard. 

May  Heaven  direct  and  bless  you  I  F.  B. 

N.  B.  This  is  the  sketch  of  the  answer  which  F.  B.  most  painfully  wrote 
to  the  unmerited  reproach  of  not  sending  cordial  congrattUations  upon  a 
marriage  which  she  had  uniformly,  openly,  and  with  deep  and  avowed 
affliction,  thought  wrong. 


MRS.  PIOZZI  TO  MISS  BURNEY. 

Wellbeck  Street,  No.  33  Cayendish  Square. 
Fnday,  Augost  13, 1784. 

Give  yourself  no  serious  concern,  sweetest  Bumey.  All  is  well,  and  I 
am  too  happy  myself  to  make  a  friend  otherwise ;  quiet  your  kind  heart 
immediately,  and  love  my  husband  if  you  love  his  and  your 

H.  L.  Piozzi. 

N.  B.  To  this  kind  note,  F.  B.  wrote  the  warmest  and  most  affectionate 
and  heartfelt  reply ;  but  never  received  another  word  !  And  here  and  thus 
stopped  a  correspondence  of  six  years  of  almost  unequalled  partiality  and 
fondness  on  her  side ;  and  affection,  gratitude,  admiration,  and  sincerity  on 
that  of  F.  B.,  who  could  only  conjecture  the  cessation  to  be  caused  by  the 
resentment  of  Piozzi,  when  informed  of  her  constant  opposition  to  the  union. 
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Addressed  to  Mrs,  Phillips. 

Fhtday,  Oct.  8th. — ^I  set  off  with  my  dear  father  for  Cliesington,  where 
we  passed  five  days  very  comfortably ;  my  father  was  all  good-humour,  all 
himself, — such  as  you  and  I  mean  by  that  word.  The  next  day  we  had  the 
blessing  of  your  Dover  letter  and  on  Thursday,  October  14, 1  arrived  at 
dear  Norbury  Park,  at  about  seven  o'clock,  af^er  a  pleasant  ride  in  the  dark. 
e/  Mr.  Lock^most  kindly  and  cordially  welcomed  me  ;  he  came  out  upon  the 
^  steps  to  receive  me,  and  his  beloved  Fredy  waited  for  me  in  the  vestibule. 
Oh,  with  what  tenderness  did  she  taKe  me  to  her  bosom  !  I  felt  melted 
with  her  kindness,  but  I  could  not  express  a  joy  like  hers,  for  my  heart 


apoB  tbs  spot  when  we  had  ao  Uldy  been  together. 

Mndnint-  ^r-  U  Kiu-,  Ikt  dniighter,  and  Mr.  Hinil.!,  were  in  the  ! 
as  I  am  now,  1  ho|>c,  cotnc  for  a  long  lin>e,  I  diil  no*  WSS  at  bi 
Tbcir  find  iiiqulnoc  «cro  if  I  had  iioi  lv.>nril  iVoni  Boulogne. 

Sati:suj^v. — I  fuUy  expected  a  letter,  but  none  came;  boti 
deji^uited  u|n>ii  one.  Tbo  post,  however,  did  not  antM  befcm^ 
churcli.  MiiiluiM)  <ki  la  tW,  seeing  m^  sorrowful  looks,  g(M| 
asked  Mrs.  Locke  what  could  be  sei  about  to  Jivert  a  l^la 
H/LademoiselU  Bmrneij  T  and  proposed  reading  a  dntna  of  | 
Gcnlia.  I  apruvud  it  muf^h,  pfererring  il  greuily  to  convene 
accordingly,  she  and  her  daughter,  each  taking  cli:ifactera  than| 
"  Le  Rotiire  de  StUmry,"  It  is  a  very  interesting  aitd  loochil 
lilllc  drama.  1  wiu  en  much  pleased  that  they  ullonranls  reg 
one  every  evenioff  while  they  stayed. 

Next  morning  Iwenl  up  stain  an  usual,  to  treat  mjae^  vit' 
impatience  for  the  post,  and  at  abuut  Iwelvi.-  u'clock  I  heard  I 
Btep]Hng  along  the  passage.  I  was  sut»  of  good  news,  for  I  kiM 
was  bod,  poor  Mr.  Locke  would  luive  brought  i<.  She  came  in, 
letters  io  her  hand,  and  three  thousand  dimples  in  her  cheeks 
Oh,  my  dear  Susy,  what  a  sight  la  me  was  your  hand  1  I  hardl; 
die  letter;  I  hardly  desired  to  ofea  it  j  tin  directioa  alone  almt 
me  sufficiently.  How  did  Mrs.  Locke  embrace  me  I  I  half  ki 
death.  Then  came  dear  Mr.  Locke,  his  eyes  brighter  than  ere 
bow  does  she  do  1" 

This  question  forced  ma  to  opes  my  letter ;  all  wsa  just  as  I  < 
except  that  I  r^retted  the  having  written  the  day  before  such 
tion.  I  was  so  coogntulaled  !  I  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Locki 
dear  little  girls  came  jumping  to  wish  me  joy  ;  and  Mrs.  Lock< 
hddler,  that  they  might  have  a  dance  in  the  evening,  which  had 
mised  them  from  the  time  of  Mademoiselle  dc  la  File's  arrival, 
poned  from  day  to  day,  by  general  desire,  od  account  of  my  unea 

MoNnAY  Oct.  SSth. — Mr.  Hindc  and  Madame  and  Mndemo 
Pile  all  lel\  us.  They  were  all  so  good'humourcd  and  so  happy, 
no  being  glad  ;  though  how  to  be  sorry  at  remaining  alone  with  t 
I  really  know  not.  Both  the  De  la  Fites  went  away  in  tears,  I 
for  it. 

Wednrsday,  Nov.  San, — This  day  has  brought  mc  another  s 
from  my  Susy,  What  a  set  of  broken- fortuned,  broken -chnracte 
of  fashion  arc  about  you  at  Boulogne  !*  The  accounts  arc  at  on< 
and  melancholy  lo  me. 

Nothing  can  be  more  truly  pleasant  than  our  proaent  lives, 
disquietudes  in  immediate  enjoyment ;  an  enjoyment  more  fitt 
secret  mind  than  any  1  had  ever  hoped  to  attain.  We  are  so 
tranquil,  that  not  a  particle  of  our  whole  frames  seems  ruffled  t 
posed.  Mr,  Locke  is  gayer  and  more  sportive  than  I  ever  have  i 
his  Fredy  seems  made  up  of  happiness  ;  and  the  two  dear  little  gi 
spirits  almost  ecstatic;  and  ail  from  that  internal  contentment  w 
bury  Park  seems  to  have  gathered  from  all  corners  of  the  worl 
own  sphere. 

*  [Mrs.  FhiUipi  returned  in  lest  than  s  ttvelvemooth  fi'oni  Boalogne,  mneli 
in  heolUi,  and  (elded  with  ber  bmbind  and  hroitj  in  a  boiue  at  Mictdebain, 
of  Notbory  Park.] 
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Our  mornings,  if  fine,  are  to  ourselves,  as  Mr.  Liocke  rides  out ;  if  bad, 
we  assemble  in  the  picture-room.  We  have  two  books  in  public  reading, 
Madame  de  Sevign^'s  Letters,  and  Cook's  Last  Voyage.  Mrs.  Locke 
reads  the  French,  myself  the  English. 

Our  conversations,  too,  are  such  as  I  could  almost  wish  to  last  for  ever. 
Mr.  Locke  has  been  all  himself, — all  instruction,  information,  and  intel- 
ligence,— since  we  have  been  left  alone ;  and  the  invariable  sweetness,  as 
well  as  judgment,  of  all  he  says,  leaves,  indeed,  nothing  to  wish. 

They  will  not  let  me  go  wlule  I  can  stay,  and  I  am  now  most  willing  to 
stay  till  I  must  go.  The  serenity  of  a  life  like  this,  smooths  the  whole 
internal  surface  of  the  mind.  My  own,  I  assure  you,  begins  to  feel  quite 
glossy.  To  see  Mrs.  Locke  so  entirely  restored  to  total  health,  and  to  see 
her  adoring  husband  lose  all  his  torturing  solicitude,  while  he  retains  his 
unparalled  tenderness— these  are  sights  to  anticipate  a  taste  of  paradise,  if 
paradise  has  any  felicity  consonant  to  our  now  ideas. 

I  am  most  amazingly  well  and  hearty.  Since  your  letter  arrived,  I  have 
not  had  an  unpleasant  thought  that  I  have  not  driven  away  pellmell,  as  if  it 

was  a  wasp  near  an  open  window.  .« 

•  *  •  *  » 

Tuesday,  Nov.  9th.— This  is  Mr.  William  Locke's  birthday;  he  is 
now  seventeen :  he  came  home,  with  his  brothersy  to  keep  it  three  daya 
ago.  May  they  all  be  as  long-lived  and  as  happy  as  they  are  now  sweet 
and  amiable !  This  sweet  place  is  beautiful  even  yet,  though  no  longer  of 
a  beauty  young  and  blooming,  such  as  you  left  it ;  but  the  character  of  the 
prospect  is  so  grand,  that  winter  cannot  annihilate  its  charms,  though  it 
greatly  diminishes  them.  The  variety  of  the  grounds,  and  the  striking 
form  of  the  hills,  always  aftbrd  something  new  to  observe,  and  retain  some- 
thing lasting  to  admire.  Were  I,  however,  in  a  desert,  people  such  as 
these  would  make  it  gay  and  cheery. 

I  am  quite  enchanted  with  Madame  de  S4vigne ;  I  think  her  almost  all 
that  can  be  wished  to  form  female  perfection.  Her  sofhiess,  her  fond  afteo- 
tion,  her  wit,  spirit  and  drollery,  the  right  turn  of  her  understanding,  the 
gay  entertainment  of  her  abilities,  but  more  than  all,  the  exquisite  refinement 
of  her  quick  sensibility,  attach  roe  to  her  as  if  she  were  alive,  and  even  now 
in  my  room,  and  permitting  me  to  run  into  her  arms. 

We  go  on  but  slowly  with  Captain  Ck)ok,  for  this  syren  seduces  me  from 
all  other  reading ;  but  nothing  can  be  so  delightful  as  any  reading  in  such 
society,  and  such  reading  as  Madame  de  Sevign6  has  written  would  be  de- 
lightful in  any. 

ntOM  MISS  F.  BURNET  TO  MRS.  LOCKE. 

St  Martin*!  Street,  Nov.  14. 

'*  On  gracious  errand  bent,"  indeed!  Dear  Mr.  Locke  I  what  a  day  for 
his  benevolent  excursion  1  But  he  never  thinks  of  himself,  where  others 
may  be  benefited  by  self-fbrgetfulneas.  May  hb  success  but  make  hiip 
recall  those  melancholy  words  I  bad  once  the  pain  to  hear  him  utter— 
*  That,  though  be  had  tried  to  do  good,— from  twenty  shillings  to  some 
thousands,— he  had  never  answered  his  own  expectations.' " 

I  was  happy  at  the  time,  to  hear  you  recollect  for  him  some  instances  in 
which  he  had  prospered^— «Dd  anotber  instance,  I  hope,  will  pay  his  exer- 
tion of  to-day. 

And  now  let  roe  give  my  beloved  Mrs.  Locke  a  little  history  of  my  (no) 
adventures. 

VOL.  I.  81 


Mi  lUBT  AHD  UmMB 

I  faund  It  home  my  dear  father,  my  mother,  ClMrloUe,  aal 
two  Mr.  Ltt  Tnbv,  hidb  oT  m  Monvian  bubcis  two  tall,  tU 
good  a(»t  of  youi^  bmo,  wfaon  I  bad  never  aeen  bdbn,  hirt  1 
the  aflenMon  and  snoiDg, — probably  to  take  off  the  itnu^ei 
acquninUini:''.  ( 

l^n  Kunday  Mr.  Seward  railed  ;  nnd  Ito  iila>-ed  till 
samf  renaen  tbal  kept  iho  MnmvjnnK,  but  brcioue  he  waa 
pntieoce  to  talk  over  a  Iranuclion  which  J  grit^re  even  to 
hnd  ihc  ftstiiilaclion  uf  hoBTiitf;  all  the  morils  snil  deioeritB  o 
discussMl.  [  sate  very  untttsily,  and  epok<>  as  little  aa  I  ooid 
did  I  cuiigratulale  mywir  in  bt-in^  spaml  Ihi*  cruel  aul^ectl 
should  )iave  fi;ll  il  thr  mml,  by  my  fortuDntc  reMdenee  in  tha 
beuriiig  lamity  at  Norbury  !  Had  1  ihcn  been  in  town,  wid 
hnirt  was  filkd  with  sorrow  and  disturbance,  f  hardly  kn6W' 
Jinvc  rmliirrd  the  perpetual  canrassing  in  which  I  muat  have  1 
parly.  To  hear  just  binine  caal  upon  those  who  are  dear  to  1 
chcvkcd  both  by  truth  and  Dpioion  from  d^rending  them,  ia,^ 
of  the  most  irksome  situations  in  the  world  ;  espocioUy  wbei^ 
person  wnsured  possessed  a  thousand  good  qualilici  which  b 
never  could  boast.  Those,  however,  were  known  to  fewj 
were  seen  by  all.  Could  1  tell  how  lo  direct,  I  ihink  I  abould 
again ;  for  her  heart  must  be  strangely  changixl  il'  dua  braadi 
course  grvos  her  no  concern.  1  begin  to  fancy  my  laat  letlei 
carried, 

I  had  a  very  pleasant  morning  after  !  left  you.  Wbeo  the 
had  wailed  upon  my  father,  1  made  the  visit  I  mentioned  to  ji 
avisiti — ell  thai  1  presupposed  of  attack,  inquiry  and  acrimoay, 
to  what  passed.  Rage  more  inlempemtc  1  have  not  often  at 
shrill  voice  of  I'pcblc  old  age,  scrciimirig  with  unavailing paasior 
She  had  long  looked  upon  Mrs.  T.  as  a  kind  of  protege,  wh 
fondled  when  a  child,  and  whose  fame,  as  she  grew  Into  not) 
always  proud  lo  hear  of,  and  help  to  exalt.  She  is  a  womao 
attest!)  of  moat  furious  passions  herself,  however  at  liberty  ehi 
may  be  to  show  no  sort  of  mercy  to  thosQ  of  another. 

Once,  had  1  been  less  disturbed,  1  could  have  laughed  ;  for 
with  great  vehemence,  that  if  she  had  suspected  "  the  wretch  ( 
tion  to  marry  the  man,  she  would  have  ordered  her  own  pot 
followed  her  lo  prevent  it !" 
Alas,  poor  Lady  F, ! 

She  then  called  upon  me,  to  hear  my  story ;  which,  most  pail 
self,  I  related.  She  expressed  herself  very  sorry  for  me,  till  I 
avowal  of  my  letter  after  the  marriage  ;  she  then  flew  out  into 

"  1  am  amazed  you  would  write  to  her,  Miss  Bumey  !  I 
could  think  of  it  any  more  I" 

I  told  her,  I  had  thought  myself  so  much  indebted  to  her  p 
my  opposition  to  all  her  views  and  wishes,  for  the  whde  time 
conflict,  that,  although  I  was  the  first  to  acknowledge  her  last 
fensible,  1  should  be  the  last  to  Ibrget  all  that  had  made  me  lot 
it  was  committed. 

This  by  no  means  satisfied  her,  and  she  poured  forth  again 
abuse.  Some  cotnpany,  at  last,  came  in,  and  I  hastily  took  tny 
called  al\er  me  to  fix  some  day  for  a  longer  visit ;  but  I  pret 
bear,  and  ran  down  stairs,  heartily  resolving  that  necessity  a 
force  roe  into  her  presence  again. 
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One  lady  had  come  in  before ;  but  as  it  was  in  the  height  of  our  confe- 
rence, her  stately  violence  gave  her  courage  to  beg  she  would  walk  into 
another  room  with  Miss  B---e,  as  she  was  particularly  engaged  ;  and  the 
poor  lady  looked  as  little  gratified  at  being  sent  away  as  I  did  at  beiug 
detained. 

When  I  came  home— before  I  could  get  up  stairs, — I  was  summoned  to 
Miss  Streatfield,  whom  I  met  with  as  little  pleasure  as  Lady  F.,  since  I  had 
never  seen  her,  nor  indeed  any  body,  from  the  time  this  cruel  transaction 
has  been  published.  Not  that  I  dreaded  her  violence,  for  she  is  gentle  as  a 
lamb  ;  but,  there  were  causes  enough  for  dread  of  another  nature.  How- 
ever, fortunately  and  unexpectedly,  she  never  named  the  subject,  but  prattled 
away  upon  nothing  but  her  own  affairs  ;  and  so,  methinks,  have  I  done  too, 
and  just  as  if  I  knew  you  wished  to  hear  them.  Do  you  1 — I  ask  only  for 
decency's  sake. 


DIARY  RESUMED. 

NoRBURY  Park,  Sunday,  Nov.  28th.— How  will  my  Susan  smile  at  sight 
of  this  date !  Let  me  tell  her  how  it  lias  all  happened.  Last  Thursday, 
Nov.  25th,  my  father  set  me  down  at  Bolt  Court,  while  he  went  on  upon 
business.  I  was  anxious  to  again  see  poor  Dr.  Johnson,  who  has  had  ter- 
rible health  since  his  return  from  Lichfield.  He  let  me  in,  though  very  ill. 
He  was  alone,  which  I  much  rejoiced  at ;  for  I  had  a  longer  and  more 
satisfactory  conversation  with  him  than  I  have  had  for  many  months.  He 
was  in  rather  better  spirits,  too,  than  1  have  lately  seen  him  ;  but  ho  told 
me  he  was  going  to  try  what  sleeping  out  of  town  might  do  for  him. 

"  I  remember,"  said  he,  "  that  my  wife  when  she  was  near  her  end,  poor 
woman,  was  also  advised  to  sleep  out  of  town ;  and  when  she  was  carried 
to  the  lodgings  that  had  been  prepared  for  her,  she  complained  that  the 
staircase  was  in  very  bad  condition — for  the  plaster  was  beaten  off  the  walls 
in  many  places.  *•  Oh,'  said  the  man  of  the  house,  *  that's  nothing  but  by 
the  knocks  against  it  of  the  coffins  of  the  poor  souls  that  have  died  in  the 
lodgings  I' " 

He  laughed,  though  not  without  apparent'secret  anguish,  in  telling  me  this. 
I  felt  extremely  shocked,  but,  willing  to  confine  my  words  at  least  to  the 
literal  story,  I  only  exclaimed  against  the  unfeeling  absurdity  of  such  a  con- 
fession. 

"  Such  a  confession,"  cried  he,  "  to  a  person  then  coming  to  try  his 
lodging  for  her  health,  contains,  indeed,  more  absurdity  than  we  can  well 
lay  our  account  for." 

I  had  seen  Miss  T.  the  day  before. 

"  So,"  said  he,  "  did  L" 

I  then  said,—"  Do  you  ever,  sir,  hear  from  her  mother  7" 

"  No,"  cried  he,  "  nor  write  to  her.  I  drive  her  quite  from  my  mind.  If 
I  meet  with  one  of^  her  letters  I  burn  it  instantly.  I  have  burnt  all  I  can 
find.  I  never  speak  of  her,  and  I  desire  never  to  hear  of  her  more.  I  drive 
her,  as  I  said,  wholly  from  my  mind." 

Yet,  wholly  to  change  this  discourse,  I  gave  him  a  history  of  the  Bristol 
milk-woman,  and  told  him  the  tales  I  had  heard  of  her  writing  so  wonder- 
fully, though  she  had  read  nothing  but  Young  and  Milton ;  "  though  those," 
I  continued,  "  could  never  possibly,  I  should  think,  be  the  first  authors  with 
any  body.  Would  children  understand  them  ?  and  grown  people  who  have 
not  read  are  children  in  literature." 


iff  ■ftUgMPlMMUM  j 

■* DoaMMi,''  nid  be ;  "bat  them  it  Dolhiiig  m>  Ktde  «m 
•moog  wnfciwH  u  wlwt  u  gMiiH.  lliey  giv«  to  H  ill,  wM 
bat  a  part.  OenHia  ii  noAing  more  thui  knoiriiig  tfae  naa  t^ 
Ikara  mmt  be  toob  Kh-  it  to  ne  i  a  imui  who  has  vpent  M  kkt 
room  will  givf  a  vtry  |x)or  occoiini  of  what  is  ccotained  in  tbe  I 

"  Ortaiiily,  sir ;  yet  ihcre  is  aiich  a  thing  aa  inrenlion  t  ^j 
oouiil  npvt-r  have  seen  a  Caliban."  ^ 

"  No ;  but  h«!  had  seen  a  man,  aiid  knew,  tbnefen,  how  to  vi 
motistrr.  A  man  who  would  draw  a  momtroiH  cow,  muat  ftnC^ 
a  cow  dimnmily  is  ;  or  how  can  he  tell  that  to  give  ber  ao  ■• 
an  (flephonl'a  tusk  will  make  her  RMNUtroM  T  SnppoM  yon  I 
man  who  is  a  very  expert  carpenlur  ;  aaotber  will  my  hs  waa' 
ft  eurjieiiipr — hut  whnt  if  he  had  nerer  aeea  any  wood  1  Let  »• 
with  geniuat  tbe  other  with  none,  look  at  an  oTeituroed  wagM 
baa  DO  geuiua,  will  think  of  tbe  wagon  only  aa  be  eeea  it,  overt 
walk  on ;  he  who  baa  gmiua  will  paint  it  to  himadf  hefbie  it 
turned, — standing  still,  and  morlng  on,  and  heavy  loaded,  and  < 
both  must  eee  tbe  wagon,  to  think  of  it  at  all." 

How  just  and  true  aH  Ibta,  ftiy  dear  Susy  I  He  then  sni 
talked  on,  upon  this  mdlk-woman,  upon  a  once  aa  bmons  shoe 
iqNMi  our  immmal  Sbalupean,  with  as  much  Are,  spirit,  wit,  a 
otiticiain  and  judgment,  as  ever  yet  I  have  heard  him.  How 
bright  aie  Us  fimittiea,  tboof^  ibo  poor  ax>d  infirm  machine  tb 
them  aeems  alarmingly  fpvii^  way. 

Yet,  all  hrilliaBi  aa  he  was,  I  saw  him  giowins  worse,  and  <^ 
which,  for  the  first  time  I  ever  reroembw-,  be  did  not  oppose ; 
kindly  preasinff  both  my  bands, — 

«  Be  not,"  be  said,  in  a  voice  of  even  tenderness,  "  be  no) 
coming  again  for  my  letting  you  go  now." 

I  assured  him  I  would  be  tbe  sooner,  and  was  running  off,  b' 
me  bock,  in  a  solemn  voice,  and,  in  a  manner  the  most  energt 

"  Remember  me  in  your  prayers  !" 

I  longed  to  ask  him  to  remember  me,  but  did  not  dare.  I  ga 
promise,  and  very  heavily  indeed,  1  left  him.  Great,  good,  an 
that  he  is,  how  short  a  lime  will  he  be  our  boast !  Ah,  my  dear 
he  is  going  !  This  winter  will  never  conduct  him  to  a  more  gt 
here  I  Elsewhere,  who  shall  hope  a  fairer  1  I  wish  I  had  bi( 
for  me ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  presumptuous,  though  this  rcpetitior 
a  condescension  might,  1  think,  have  encouraged  me.  Mrs.  Lock 
I  know  does  it  daily  ;  my  Susan's  best  prayers  I  know  are  alu 
and  where  can  I  find  two  more  innocent  pleaders  T     So  God  bles; 

HISS  BURNEY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Norborj  Puk,  Nor.  I 
My  dearest  Sir, 

I  don't  write  because  I  have  got  any  thing  to  say,  nor,  indeed 
have  got  nothing  to  say  ;  for  that  were  a  most  woful  reason  fo 
ate  lo  read  that  nothing ;  but  1  write  because — because — becaus 
—because — because — and  if  that  should  not  be  reason  adequate, 
have  none  more  forcible  I 

Oh  yes,  I  have  I  Mrs,  Locke  is  your  most  devoted.  She  v 
she  says,  most  religiously  to  her  proposed  conditions  ;  you  sha 
best'selected,  the  sweetest-smelling,  the  most  pie(uresque-fonne< 
she  COD  procure  you,  made  up  by  her  own  lair  hand,  and  elei 
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own  discriminating  nose  :  you  shall  have  as  long,  and  as  broad,  and  as  short, 
and  as  narrow  a  ribbon  to  tie  them  up  as  you  shall  decide  yourself,  and  shs 
will  love  you  not  only  dearly  by  promise,  but  tout  de  bon^  and  without 
chicanery. 

The  housewife  has  not  been  mentioned  again ;  but  I  know  you  may 
command  the  whole  fair.  This  sweet  place  is  just  as  I  best  like  it,  occupiel 
only  by  its  proper  inhabitants.  Winter  here  does  not  sweep  away  all  beauty, 
though  it  deducts  much  from  its  character  of  smiling  gaiety ;  but  the  bold 
and  majestic  form  of  the  surrounding  hills,  and  the  thick  mass  of  the  noble, 
though  leafless  wood,  still,  and  throughout  the  whole  varying  year,  afford 
objects  sufficiently  diversified  to  engage,  though  not  fully  delight  attention. 
A  flat  country  is  utterly  desolate  when  all  its  trees  are  stripped,  and  its  un- 
interesting extent  is  laid  open  to  the  disappointed  eye,  which  wants  some 
occasional  check  to  stimulate  curiosity,  and  give  some  play  to  fcmcy ;  and 
this,  in  summer,  is  done  by  every  luxuriant  branch.  Here  the  irregularity 
of  the  ground  supplies  a  constant  variety,  however  variety  may  elsewhere 
regard  change  as  its  very  essence ;  but  every  new  gleam  of  light  from  every 
fresh  breaking  or  passing  cloud,  so  changes  the  point  of  view,  and  so  meta- 
morphoses the  principal  object,  from  the  hill  to  the  vale,  and  the  wood  to  the 
plain,  that  much  as  summer  is  every  where  to  be  regretted,  winter,  here,  has 
a  thousand  claims  to  being  admired. 

I  shall  come  home  faithfully  to  my  time,  Saturday.  Mrs.  Locke  says 
she  is  ambitious  you  should  know  she  may  be  trusted. 

Mr.  Locke  has  been  himself  to  Mickleham,  to  give  orders  for  the  planting 
some  trees  before  our  captain's  cottage,  to  shelter  it  from  the  dust,  and  from 
the  staring  of  the  road. 

I  wish  Charlotte  would  have  the  kindness  to  give  me  a  letter.  I  always 
want  intolerably  to  hear  something  from  home,  by  the  time  I  have  lefl  it  two 
days.  I  am  preparing  a  noble  folio  sheet  for  our  Susan.  The  weather  is, 
I  suppose,  too  bad  for  any  intercourse  with  dear  Etty. 

Adieu,  dearest  sir.  Mr.  Locke  desires  me  to  give  his  compliments  to  you  ; 
for  Mrs.  Locke  I  think  I  have  said  enough.  I  beg  my  duty  to  my  mother, 
and  love  to  Charlotte,  Dick,  and  Sarah,  and  am,  dearest  sir,  yours  most 
dutifully  and  afiectionately. 

F.  B. 

I  suppose  to-night  is  the  first  muster  of  the  Blue  forces.  I  want  to  know 
how  they  perform  their  exercises,  who  are  their  new  recruits,  and  if  there 
is  ever  a  deserter  to  keep  me  in  countenance. 

MISS  F.  BURNET  TO  MR&  LOCKE. 

St  Martin*!  Street,  Dec  7, 1784. 

Why,  poor  Norbury  and  I  are  now  in  greater  disgrace  than  ever.  To 
have  known  nothing  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Dutch,  was  indeed  rather  rustic  ; 
to  have  heard  nothing  of  Lord  Greorge  Gordon  and  his  cockades,  was,  I 
acknowledge,  somewhat  defective : — but  a  new  ignorance  was  discovered 
just  now,  more  ignominious  than  all  that  preceded  it ;  I  was  informed  that  ^ 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  had  cut  the  string  of  Mr.  Blanchard's  balloon ! 
I  had  vegetated  upon  a  spot,  unconscious  that  Mrs.  Crewe  had  sent  up  a 
glove  in  it !  Oh,  unaspiring  Norbury !  ignorant  of  wars,  bloodshed,  and 
rumours  of  war  1  Oh,  clownish  Norbury  1  stranger  to  the  vagaries  of  the 
ton  f 

Thursday  Morn  in  o.— I  was  called  away  in  the  midst  of  my  rhodomon- 
tade,  and  have  lost  all  zest  for  pursuing  it.    I  have  been  a  second  time  to 
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aee  poor  Dr.  Johnson,  and  both  times  he  wns  too  ill  to  admit  m 
how  very  much  worse  he  must  be,  for  when  1  saw  him  last,  whi 
morning  before  I  went  lo  Norbtiry,  ho  rrpcnlfxlly  nnd  even  earna 
me  to  come  to  him  again,  and  to  »oc  hira  both  as  soon  and  tu 
could.  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Hoolc,  (hat  ho  inquired  of  Dr.  Bro^ 
thought  it  likely  he  might  live  six  weeks  T  and  the  doctor's  heaj 
ing  No,  he  has  been  more  deeply  depressed  than  ever.  Few 
ae  he  docs,  no  one  can  wonder.     Why  he  should  fear  it,  all  ma] 

He  sent  me  down  yesterday,  by  a  clergyman  who  was  wit 
kindest  of  messages,  and  1  hardly  know  whether  I  ought  to  go  K 
or  not :  though  1  know  still  less  why  I  say  so,  for  go  again  I 
•nd  shall.  One  thing,  his  extreme  dejection  of  mind  connidere 
■urprised  and  pleased  me  ;  be  has  now  constantly  an  amanuensi 
and  dictates  lo  him  such  composirions,  particularly  Lalin  and  G 
has  formeriy  made,  but  repeated  to  his  friend*  without  ever  coi 
paper.  This,  i  hope,  will  not  only  gratify  his  survivors,  but  ser 
faim. 

The  good  Mr.  Hoole  and  equally  good  Mr.  Saslres  altend  hin 
nurses  than  friends,  for  they  sit  whole  hours  by  him,  wiihoui  evi 
to  him.  lie  will  not,  it  seems,  be  talked  to — at  least  very 
times,  indeed,  he  reanimates  ;  but  it  is  soon  over,  and  he  says 
"1  am  now  tike  Macbeth,— question  enrages  me." 

My  father  saw  him  once  while  I  was  away,  and  carried  Mr. 

him,  who  was  desirous  of  paying  his  respects  to  him  once  mor 

He  rallied  a  little  while  they  were  there ,'  and  Mr.  Burke,  whi 

•  him,  said  lo  my  father — "  His  work  is  almost  done ;  and  \ 

How  cheering,  in  the  midst  of  ihese  sad  scenes  and  accounts 
Johnson,  ore  your  words  about  your  dear  selfQiid  many  selves 

One  of  the  Moravians  was  here  again  the  other  evening,  and 
entertaining  enough,  by  the  singular  simplicity  of  his  conver 
was  brought  up  in  Germany,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
in  roving  about  from  place  to  place,  and  country  to  country; 
he  had  his  education  in  Germany,  he  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  aa 
and  mother  reside  chiefly  in  England. 

"  Not  being  used,"  said  he,  "  to  a  family  when  I  was  a  bo 
hated  it ;  they  seemed  to  me  only  so  many  wasps  ;  for  one  lol 
too  silent,  and  another  wished  I  would  not  speak  so  much,  and 
found  some  fault  or  other.  But  now  that  1  am  come  home  to  I 
cooatraioed  lo  be  with  them,  I  enjoy  it  very  much." 

What  must  ba  the  aeci,  and  where  the  travelling,  that  shall 
Irishman  t 

Another  of  his  confessions  was  this  : — 

"  Luckily  for  me,"  said  he,  "  1  have  no  occasion  to  speak  ti 
o'clock,  when  we  dine,  for  that  keeps  me  fresh.  If  I  were  lo  h 
I  should  only  be  like  skimmed  milk  the  rest  of  the  day." 

As  he  came  in  between  five  and  six  o'clock,  we  were  still  at  f 
father  asked  him  if  he  would  join,  and  do  what  we  were  doing  1 
answered  he,  very  compoaedly,  *'  I  have  done  my  tea  ihis  hour. 


DIAKY  RESUMED. 
St.  Mabtih's  Stixkt,  WiDimDAr,  Dxo.  IOth. — I  went  in 
-to  poor  Dr.  Johnson.    Frank  told  me  be  was  very  ill,  but  let  t 
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would  have  taken  me  up  staira,  but  I  would  not  see  him  without  his  direct 
permission.  I  desired  Frank  to  tell  him  I  called  to  pay  my  respects  to 
him,  but  not  to  disturb  him  if  he  was  not  well  enough  to  see  me.  Mr* 
Strahan,  a  clergyman,  he  said,  was  with  him  alone. 

In  a  few  minutes,  this  Mr.  Strahan  came  to  me  himself.  He  told  me  Dr. 
Johnson  was  fery  ill,  very  much  obliged  to  me  for  coming,  but  so  weak 
and  bad  he  hoped  I  would  excuse  his  not  seeing  roe. 

1  had  promised  to  call  for  Charlotte  at  Mr.  Hoole's ;  and  there  I  went  in 
to  tea,  sure  of  a  good  reception,  though  too  much  out  of  spirits  to  be  worth 
one.  They  were  all  at  home,  and  their  good-humour  and  happiness  were 
pleasant  to  behold,  afler  such  an  unexpected  blow. 

Dear,  dear,  and  much* reverenced  Dr.  Johnson  1  how  ill  or  how  low  must 
he  be,  to  decline  seeing  a  creature  he  has  so  constantly,  so  fondly,  called 
about  him  1  If  I  do  not  see  him  again  I  shall  be  truly  afflicted*  And  I 
fear,  I  almost  know,  I  cannot  1 

At  night  my  father  brought  us  the  most  dismal  tidings  of  dear  Dr.  Johnson* 
Dr.  Warren  had  seen  him,  and  told  him  to  take  what  opium  he  pleased  1 
He  had  thanked  and  taken  leave  of  all  his  physicians.  Alas  I — I  shall  lose 
him,  and  he  will  take  no  leave  of  me  1  My  father  was  deeply  depressed ; 
he  has  himself  tried  in  vain  for  admission  this  week.  Yet  some  people  see 
him — the  Hooles,  Mr.  Sastres,  Mr.  Langton ; — but  then  they  must  be  in 
the  house,  watching  for  one  moment,  whole  hours.  I  hear  from  every  one 
he  is  now  perfectly  resigned  to  his  approaching  fate,  and  no  longer  in  terror 
of  death.  I  am  thankfully  happy  in  hearing  that  he  speaks  himself  now  of 
the  change  his  mind  has  undergone,  from  its  dark  horror,  and  says«-*<  He 
feels  the  irradiation  of  hope  I"  Good,  and  pious,  and  excellent  Christian 
— who  shall  feel  it  if  not  he  ? 

Dkc.  1  1th. — We  had  a  party  to  dinner,  by  long  appointment,  for  which, 
indeed,  none  of  us  were  well  disposed,  the  apprehension  of  hearing  news 
only  of  death  being  hard  upon  us  all.  The  party  was,  Dr*  Roee,  Dr.  Gil- 
lies, Dr.  Garthshore,  and  Charles. 

The  day  could  not  be  well — but  mark  the  night. 

My  father,  in  the  morning,  saw  this  first  of  men  1  I  had  not  his  account 
till  bedtime ;  he  feared  over-exciting  me.  He  would  not,  he  said,  but  have 
seen  him  for  worlds  1  He  happened  to  be  better,  and  admitted  him.  He 
was  up,  and  very  composed.  He  took  his  hand  very  kindly,  asked  after 
his  family,  and  then,  in  particular,  how  Fanny  did  ? 

<<  I  hope,"  he  said,  **  Fanny  did  not  take  it  amiss  that  I  did  not  see  her  1 
I  was  very  bad  I" 

Amiss ! — what  a  word  I  Oh  that  I  had  been  present  to  have  answered 
it  1  My  father  stayed,  I  suppose,  half  an  hour,  and  then  was  coming  away* 
He  again  took  his  hand,  and  encouraged  him  to  come  again  to  him ;  and 
when  he  was  taking  leave,  said — **  Tell  Fanny  to  pray  for  me  I" 

Ah  I  dear  Dr.  Johnson  1  might  I  but  have  your  prayers  1  AAer  which, 
still  grasping  his  hand,  he  made  a  prayer  (or  himself, — the  most  fervent, 
pious,  humble,  eloquent,  and  touching,  my  father  says,  that  ever  was  coro« 
posed.  Oh,  would  I  had  heard  it  I  He  ended  it  with  Amen  1  in  which  my 
father  joined,  and  was  echoed  by  all  present.  And  again,  when  my  father 
was  leaving  him,  he  brightened  up,  something  of  his  arch  look  returnedf 
and  he  said — •«  I  think  I  shall  throw  the  ball  at  Fanny  yet  I" 

Little  more  passed  ere  my  father  came  away,  decided,  most  tenderly,  not 
to  tell  me  this  till  our  party  was  gone. 

This  most  earnestly  increased  my  desire  to  see  him ;  this  kind  and  fre- 
quent mention  of  me  melted  me  into  double  sorrow  and  regret*    I  would 
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gtwe  Am  world  I  had  but  gone  to  him  that  day  I    It  wai, 
dK  and  the  day  was  over  before  I  knew  be  had  said  what  I  U 
can  to  am.    This  moniiogy  after  church  timey  I  went.    Prank 
▼ery  ill,  and  saw  nobody ;  I  told  him  I  had  understood  by  ro] 
day  belbre  that  be  meant  to  see  nm.    He  then  let  me  in.    1 1 
room  up  stairs;  he  was  in  his  bedroom.    I  saw  it  crowded,  an< 
down.    Prank  told  me  his  master  had  refused  seeing  eren  Mr. 
told  him  merely  to  say  I  bad  called,  but  by  no  means  to  pi 
sion.    His  own  leelings  were  all  that  should  be  consulted ;  his 
I  knew,  wooM  be  equal,  whether  he  was  able  to  see  me  or  not. 

I  went  into  the  parlour,  preferring  being  alone  in  the  cold,  I 
pany  with  a  fire.  Here  1  waited  long,  here  and  upon  the  stall 
ascended  and  descended  to  meet  again  with  Prank,  and  make  inf 
I  met  him  not.  At  last,  upon  Dr.  Johnson's  ringing  his  bell,  l1 
enter  his  room,  and  Mr.  Langton  follow*  «« Wh<rs  that?"  I  heaa| 
they  answered,  *<  Mr.  Langton,"  and  I  found  he  did  not  return. 

Boon  alVer,  all  the  rest  went  away  but  a  Mrs.  Dans,  a  good  sorl^ 
whom  this  truly  charitable  soul  had  sent  for  to  take  a  dinner  al^ 
I  then  went  and  waited  with  her  by  the  fire :  it  was,  however,  bel 
and  fear  o'clock  before  I  got  any  answer.  Mr.  Langton  then  cai 
He  could  not  look  at  roe,  and  1  turned  away  from  him.  Mrs.  D 
how  the  Doctor  wast  ^  Going  on  to  death  very  last  T  was  hi 
aaswer.  «« Has  be  taken,**  said  she,  •«  any  thing  t"  Nothing  al 
canied  him  some  bread  and  milk---he  refused  it,  and  said,  *  2 
bettor  J  ^  She  asfced  more  questions,  by  which  I  found  his  fee 
perfect,  his  mind  oompooed,  and  his  dissolution  was  quick  drewii 


I  could  not  immediately  go  on,  and  it  is  now  long  since  I  ban 
all ;  bet  I  will  go  back  to  this  afflicting  theme,  which  I  can  now  I 

Mr.  Langton  was,  I  believe,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  roo 
suspected  he  meant  to  speak  to  me,  never  looking  near  me. 
said — 

«  This  poor  man,  I  understand,  ma'am,  desired  yesterday  to  s 

<*  My  understanding  that,  sir,  brought  me  to-day." 

**  Poor  man !  it  is  pity  he  did  not  know  himself  better,  and  that 
have  had  this  trouble." 

«( Trouble !"  cried  I ;  <<  I  would  come  a  hundred  times  to  see  hi 
dredth  and  first !" 

"  He  hopes,  now,  you  will  excuse  him  ;  he  is  very  sorry  not  t 
but  he  desired  me  to  come  and  speak  to  you  myself,  and  tell  yo 
you  will  excuse  him,  for  he  feels  himself  too  weak  for  such  an  ii 

I  hastily  got  up,  lefl  him  my  most  affectionate  respects,  and 
wish  1  could  half  utter,  and  ran  back  to  the  coach.     Ah,  my  Su 
never  been  to  Bolt  Court  since  !   I  then  drove  to  poor  Miss  Stranj 
inquiries  of  the  maid  ;  but  Andrew  ran  out  to  the  coach  door,  a 
all  hope  was  at  an  end.   In  short,  the  next  day  was  fatal  to  both  !• 

day  I 

•  *  *  •  • 

Dec.  20th. — ^This  day  was  the  ever-honoured,  ever-lamented 
son  committed  to  the  earth*     Oh,  how  sad  a  day  to  me ! 
attended,  and  so  did  Charles.     1  could  not  keep  my  eyes  dry  al 
can  I  now,  in  the  recollecting  it ;  but  let  me  pass  over  what  tc 
now  so  vain  I 

I  had  the  good  fortune  at  night  of  a  sweet  letter  from  my  dea 
that,  and  another  from  my  Fiedy,  were  alone  able  to  draw  me 
mournful  day's  business. 
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Thurbdat,  Dec.  30th. — As  I  was  engaged  for  this  evening  at  Mrs.  Cha- 
pone's,  I  found  it  necessary  to  call  upon  two  or  three  people  in  the  morning, 
lest  my  going  thither,  afler  so  long  a  secession,  should  give  ofience.  I  went 
first  to  Lady  Mary  Duncan,  who  is  hut  lately  come  from  Bath.  She  was 
very  gracious,  and,  as  usual,  very  diverting.  I  then  went  to  Lady  F.  B., 
and  had  another  painful  conference.  Then  I  went  to  Mrs.  Vesey,  with 
whom  I  spent  an  hour  very  sociably,  and  she  gave  me  great  pleasure  by 
showing  me  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Allison,  late  Miss  Gregory,  who  is  married 
very  happily,  though  not  richly,  and  with  the  world's  approbation,  though 
against  Mrs*  Montagu's*  She  would  have  kept  me  to  dinner,  very  kindly ; 
but  I  could  not  stay.  1  then  left  a  card  for  Sophy  Streatfield,  and  came 
home. 

In  the  evening,  I  went  to  Mrs*  Chapone*  I  was  late,  on  account  of  the 
coach,  and  all  her  party  was  assembled.  Mrs.  Boscawen,  Mrs.  Levison, 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Burrows,  Mrs.  Amy  Burrows,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pepys,  Lady 
Rothes,  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  young  Burrows,  Mr.  Sandford,  a  young  sea- 
officer,  Mrs.  Ord,  and  Miss  Ord,  her  cousin* 

This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  any  of  them,  except  Mrs.  Ord,  since 
last  spring.  I  was  received  with  the  utmost  kindness  by  them  all,  but  chiefly 
by  Mrs.  Cha  pone  herself,  who  has  really,  I  believe,  a  sincere  regard  for 
mo.  I  had  talk  with  all  of  them,  except  Mrs.  Levison,  with  whom  I  have 
merely  a  courtesying  acquaintance*  But  I  was  very  sad  within  :  the  loss 
of  dear  Dr.  Johnson — the  flight  of  Mrs*  Thrale — the  death  of  poor  Miss 
Kitty  Cambridge,  and  of  poor,  good  Miss  Strange, — all  those  home  and 
bosom  strokes,  which  had  alt  struck  me  sidoo  my  last  meoting  this  society, 
were  revolving  in  my  mind  the  whole  time  I  stayed. 

Sir  Lucas  Pepys  talked  to  me  a  great  deal  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  read  me 
a  letter  from  her,  which  seems  to  show  her  gay  and  happy.  I  hope  it  shows 
not  false  colours.  No  one  else  named  her;  but  poor  Dr.  Johnson  was 
discussed  repeatedly.  How  nnelancholy  will  all  these  circumstances  render 
these  once  so  pleasant  meetings. 

Dkc.  31st.— I  called  early  upon  my  dear  Mrs*  Delany,  who  was  just 
come  to  town,  as  Mrs.  Boscawen  told  me  the  night  before ;  but  she  was  not 
up,  and  I  could  not  see  her.  And  where  did  I  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  t 
With  the  sweet  Lockes,  in  Upper  Brook  Street.  I  went  to  wait  their  arrival, 
with  their  dear  little  girls,  and  I  stayed  with  them  till  bed«time*  Dear, 
charming  people !  how  did  they  soothe  my  troubled  mind*  I  had  felt  nothing 
so  like  peace  since  I  left  them ;  and  this  real  pleasure,  with  an  exerted  sup- 
pression of  sadness,  gave  us  all,  I  believe,  an  equally  pleasant  day*  Tou 
may  think  how  I  must  be  guarded  there-— there,  where  I  can  show  no  sorrow 
that  will  not  instantly  spread  to  themselves. 


■TtLrKm 
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Rojalt/. 


HISS  BUENEY  TO  MISS    •••••. 

St  Kutia'i  Street,  Jutuw. 

Your  and  my  beloved  Mrs.  Dclany  I  have  not  yel  been  able  to 
we  are  now  both  inhabitants  of  this  "dark  and  busy  city." 
Thursday  of  her  arrival,  from  Mr.  Sandford,  the  seaman,  whom  1 
Chaponc's,  and  the  next  morning  early  I  hastened  to  St.  James' 
was  anxious  lo  catch  her  alone,  that  I  might  enjoy  what  is  so 
me — her  own  conversation,  unmixed,  uninterrupted,  I  had  alma 
adulterated,  by  casual  visiters  and  miBcellaneous  talk  ;  but  I  fai 
ill  success,  my  plan  was  too  selfish.  She  had  been  tired  the  ■ 
and  was  not  stirring.  Mrs.  Astley,  however,  assured  mc  she 
well,  and  1  have  beard  from  Mrs.  Boscawen,  that  she  is  in  excell 
and  her  spirits,  we  know,  enliven  all  around  her,  though  their  vi' 
gentle  that  they  could  not  oppress  even  a  mourner  in  the  deepest 
if,  ndeed,  such  a  one  could  be  present  and  ber  spirits  not  sink  i 
sadness. 

I  am  sure  my  dear  M  *  *  •  •  will  give  me  a  little  share  of  ( 
the  loss  of  my  great,  good,  and  highly  reverenced  friend.  Dr.  Joh 
loss,  indeed,  where  a  whole  nation  has  cause  to  mourn,  it  seems 
pertinent  lo  mention ;  yet,  immaterial  aa  it  is  in  so  wide  and 
legret,  1  do  not  leel  it  the  leas  for  knowing  it  to  be  universal. 
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now  only  know  him  in  his  works ;  and,  perhaps,  from  his  character  of 
harshness  and  severity,  you  may  think  you  could  there  alone  know  him  to 
any  advantage.  But  had  you  been  presented  to  him,  you  would  not  have 
found  that  the  case.  He  was  always  indulgent  to  the  young,  he  never 
attacked  the  unassuming,  nor  meant  to  terrify  the  diffident.  I  pretend  not, 
however,  to  vindicate  his  temper,  nor  to  justify  his  manners ;  but  his  many 
and  essential  virtues  and  excellences  made  all  who  were  much  connected 
with  him  rather  grieve  at  his  defects  than  resent  them, — grieve,  indeed,  to 
sec  how  much  remains  to  be  pardoned,  even  where  there  is  most  to  be 
applauded  and  admired ! 

Considerations  such  as  these,  though  they  sadly  lessen  our  expectations 
of  human  perfection,  may  yet  be  extremely  useful  in  increasing  our  lenity 
for  its  frailty  in  others,  and  our  vigilance  for  guarding  against  it  in  our- 
selves. 

Our  all-amiable  Mrs.  Delany  seems  to  me  to  have  these  two  reflections 
ever  uppermost,  and  to  owe  to  them  chiefly  the  benevolence  that  makes  her 
so  pleasing  to  others,  and  the  purity  that  makes  her  so  valuable  in  herself. 
Need  I  say  to  my  dear  M  *  *  •  *  *  how  edifying  an  example  ?  Oh,  no ! 
no  one  is  more  watchfully  awake  to  all  her  virtues.  You  have  constantly 
before  you  whatever  is  most  worthy  to  be  imitated.  Sweet  and  happy 
plant!  long  may  you  thrive,  and  long  may  those  who  rear  rejoice  in 
your  fragrance  ! 

To  one  of  your  cultivators,  I  beg  to  present  my  best  respects;. to  the 
other,  I  hope  personally  to  pay  them  very  spedily.  A  very  happy  new  year 
to  you,  and  your  fireside.  I  am,  my  dear  M  *  •  *  •  *  's  sincerely  affec- 
tionate friend,  F.  B. 

[Few  journals  or  letters  written  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  have  been 
preserved.  During  the  spring  of  1786,  Dr.  Burney  and  his  daughter  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Genlis,  who  was  then,  (or 
the  first  time,  in  England,  and  who  "warmly,  and  with  predetermined 
partiality,  sought  the  friendship  of  Miss  Burney."  The  following  brief 
mention  of  her  is  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Phillips,  dated  July  11th,  1785.] 

St  Maiiin*8  Street 

"  I  have  been  this  whole  morning  with  Madame  de  Grenlis,  the  sweetest 
as  well  as  most  accomplished  Frenchwoman  I  ever  met  with.  Were  my 
time  and  mind  more  disengaged,  I  would  send  you  an  account  of  her,  highly 
interesting  both  for  you  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Locke ;  but  I  have  neither  leisure 
nor  spirits  for  journalizing." 

[A  note  from  Madame  de  Genlis  was  long  preserved  as  a  memorial  of  so 
attractive  a  person.] 

MADAME  BE  GENLIS  TO  MISS  BURNEY. 

Ce  Vendiedi,  15  Juillet  1785. 

Combien  j'ai  M  fach^,  ma  chdre  amie,  de  n'avoir  pd  jouir  du  plaisir  de 
vous  recevoir ;  mais  je  dinois  avec  des  personnes  qu'il  m'etoit  impossible 
de  quitter.  Reccvez  tous  mes  remercimens  du  precieux  present  que  vous 
m'avcz  fait,  et  chargez  vous  d'exprimer  k  monsieur  votre  pere  toute  la 
reconnoissance  que  je  lui  dois.  Je  sais  combien  son  ouvrage  est  estimable; 
il  sera  pour  moi  doublement  intiressant,  et  je  me  flatte  que  vous  en  devinerez 


MARY  AND  LTTTEBS 

I  Ftenl  la  raiaon.     Je  para  dana  rinslnnt  pour  Okford  ;  adieu 

unie ;  o'oublicz  pas  quo  voua  avez  prts  r«iigiigement  de  ta'»a 
IDCH,  jc  vous  aimo  dopuu  rinslant  ob  j'ai  lu  Emeiiiia  et  CixtUa 
heat  Ac  voua  eiileivlra  et  <le  voua  connfiitre  peraoutieileineat, 
•entiment  auasi  tmidiv  <|u'il  est  bien  foode. 

[Th«  aoquainiance,  however,  was  not  kopt  up.  They  we« 
time  thrown  in  cnch  other's  way,  and  afterwards,  such  lalea,  « 
or  falae,  wt^rv  forced  into  the  unwilling  esrs  of  Miss  Bumey, 
her  own  words,  "  notwithstanding  ibe  meet  ardent  admiration 
4)0  (n-nlis'a  Inlcnts,  and  a  zeal  yet  greater  for  her  engaging 
sleganlly  livi-ly  and  winning  innnners,  she  yet  dui«d  no  k 
within  the  precincts  of  her  Taacinaling  alluremenis." — "  In  Fran 
■be  fcit  craupdled  to  keep  oJoof,  though 


',  though  nmsl  reluctantly."] 


MISS  r.  BUHNEY  TO  DR.  BURSEY. 

SL  Junei'a  Place,  Aogwl 
1  have  been  very  much  alarmed,  dearest  sir,  those  last  four 
feverish  attiu^k  which  dear  Mrs,  Dt-lany  has  sufltreJ.  Unfortu 
of  lier  physical  aesislants  were  in  town ;  however,  she  is  i 
Heaven  !  recovering,  and  \(  there  is  no  relapse,  will  soon,  I  bop 
I  must  tell  you,  dearest  sir,  s  tale  concerning  her,  which  I  OJ 
vill  bear  with  true  pleasure.  Among  the  many  inferior  losses 
been  included  in  her  great  and  irreparable  calamity,*  has  beci 
,  X-  country  house  for  the  summer,  which  she  had  in  Bulstrode,  aD< 
the  half  of  every  year  was  her  constant  home.  The  Duke  ■ 
bchnvcd  wiih  the  iilmosl  propriety  and  feeling  upon  this  occasii; 
most  eani'-I  lo  in.voiiini'Kliik-  her  lo  rho  \y>.-^\  uf  liij,  j>':iHcr,  with 
fort  to  which  abe  had  been  accustomed  ;  but  this  noblest  of  wom 
abe  loved  the  memory  of  her  friend  beyond  all  other  things,  ati< 
Buffer  it  to  be  tainted  in  the  misjudging  world  by  on  action  tha 
coiutrued  into  a  reflection  upon  her  will,  as  if  deficient  in  cons: 
her.  "  And  I  will  not,"  said  she  to  roe,  "  suffer  the  children  of 
friend  to  suppose  that  their  mother  left  undone  any  thing  she  ou 
done.  She  did  not ;  I  knew  ber  best,  and  I  know  she  did  wl: 
sure  I  should  roost  approve,"  She  steadily,  therefore,  refused 
though  made  lo  ber  with  even  painful  earnestness,  and  though  ^ 
her  refusal  became  a  distress  to  herself. 

This  transaction  was  related,  I  believe  lo  their  majesties; 
Weymouth,  the  Duchess's  eldest  daughter,  was  commissioned  tc 
Mrs.  Delany  with  this  message : — That  the  Queen  was  extrcnw 
about  ber  henllb,  and  very  apprebenBive  leet  continuing  in  Lon 
the  summer  should  be  prejudicial  to  it :  she  entreated  her,  th 
accept  a  house  belonging  to  the  King  at  Windsor,  which  she  si 
to  be  fitted  up  for  her  immediately  \  and  she  desired  Lady  We 
give  ber  time  to  consider  this  proposal,  and  by  no  means  to  bur: 
well  as  tn  assure  her,  that  happy  as  il  would  make  ber  to  have 
aincerely  esteemed  for  a  neighbour,  abe  sltould  remember  ber  siti 
promise  not  to  be  troublesome  to  her.  The  King,  at  the  same  tir 
lo  be  allowed  to  stand  to  the  additional  espenses  incurred  by  tl 
wuwe  of  two  houses,  and  that  Mrs.  Delany  would  accept  from 

*  Tlw  dstth  of  Uw  Dnehsn  Dawi|ar  of  FtrtUwL      ,Vu 

>■  A.  -y, ^  -.-  '//" 
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It  would  be  needless  to  tell  you  how  Mrs.  Delany  was  touched  by  this 
benevolence ;  for  no  creature  has  heard  it  without  emotion,  and  I  am  sure 
my  dear  father  will  not  be  the  first.  Yet  she  dreaded  accepting  what  she 
feared  would  involve  her  in  a  new  course  of  life,  and  force  her  into  notice 
and  connexions  she  wished  to  drop  or  avoid.  She  took  the  time  the  Queen 
so  considerately  gave  her  for  deliberation,  and  she  consulted  with  some  of 
her  old  friends.  They  all  agreed  there  must  be  no  refusal,  and,  afler 
many  circumstances  too  long  for  writing,  though  otherwise  well  worth 
knowing,  Lady  Weymouth  was  made  the  messenger  of  her  Majesty's  offer 
being  accepted. 

The  house,  therefore,  is  now  fitting  up,  and  the  King  sees  afler  the  work- 
men himself. 

A  few  days  ago.  Miss  Planta  was  sent  from  the  Queen,  with  very  kind 
inquiries  a(\er  Mrs.  Delany's  health,  and  information  that  she  would  receive 
a  summons  very  soon.  She  told  her,  also,  that  as  the  house  might  still 
require  a  longer  time  in  preparation  than  would  suit  Mrs.  Delany  to  wait  in 
LfOndon,  the  Queen  had  ordered  some  apartments  in  the  Castle,  which 
lately  belonged  to  Prince  Edward,  to  be  got  ready  with  all  speed,  that  she 
might  reside  in  them  till  her  own  house  was  finished.  y- 

This  is  the  state  of  her  a^airs.     I  am  now  with  her  entirely.     At  first  I    ^^  /;. 
slept  at  home ;  but  going  afler  supper,  and  coming  before  breakfast,  was  r  *'^ 

inconvenient,  and  she  has  therefore  contrived  me  a  bed-room. 

When  she  sets  off  for  Windsor,  Mr.  Locke  will  be  so  kind  as  to  send  his 
carriage  for  me  to  return  to  Norbury.  But  now,  if  the  coach  should  continue 
at  that  time  in  town,  and  unemployed,  would  there  be  any  harm  in  my 
using  it  to  make  a  visit  to  Twickenham  7  Charlotte  will  much  oblige  me 
by  a  yes  or  no  to  this  question. 

I  hope  every  body  is  quite  well  at  Chesington,  and  I  beg  my  duty,  love, 
and  compliments,  with  proper  propriety,  may  be  delivered.  "  To  be  sure," 
you  will  say,  "  I  have  nothing  else  to  do." 

The  milk- woman's  ungrateful  tale  I  have  heard  confirmed,  and  that  is  all 
(and  a  very  bad  all)  the  news  I  have  heard  since  I  came.  Adieu,  dearest 
sir ;  I  have  good  accounts  from  Norbury,  and  Mrs.  Delany  charges  roe 
with  her  kind  compliments  to  you.  I  hope  James  brought  back  Baron  Tott 

Most  affectionately  and  dutifully  yours, 

F.B. 

MISS  F.  BURNEY  TO  MRS.  PHILLIPa 

St  Jamet*s  Place,  Axigntft  35th,  178S. 

My  most  dear  Susan's  letter  is  this  moment  arrived,  just  as  I  was  pr^ 
paring  to  write  to  her  without  so  kind  an  inducement.  You  are  right  in 
concluding  me  entirely  under  this  roof.  My  plans  are  lying  in  wait  for 
Mrs.  Delany's,  which  depend  upon  her  summons  from  the  Queen,  and  her 
ability  to  obey  it.  She  is  far  from  well,  and  unfit  at  present  to  remove. 
But  Miss  Cambridge  earnestly  claims  my  long-given  promise,  and  I  have 
sent  her  the  situation  of  things.  She  is  very  good,  and  very  afiectionate, 
and  very  sincere,  and  I  will  certainly  go  to  her  for  one  night  and  day. 

I  am  by  no  means  at  ease  about  my  revered  Mrs.  Delany.  Dr.  Turtoii 
has  been  with  her.  He  says  she  has  a  thrush,  and  says,  too,  by  the  state 
he  finds  her  in,  that  what  she  must  have  suffered  is  very  great  indeed* 
Sweet  soul  I  I  have  all  along  dreaded  some  such  effect,  from  the  constraiot 
she  has  imposed  upon  all  her  feelings.  I  would  not  but  be  here  for  the 
world.    I  draw  her  from  so  hard  and  dangerous  a  self-set  task,  with  all  the 
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Ttphaeo  hi  mjr  powrt ;  and  lo  me,  wbeaeicr  we  are  qaile  alo 
unburtheiu  hef  lusded  he*n,  and  atlotts  ber  lean  some  veni. 
tbcffl  apoo  ber  tenerable cheeks  calls  forth  mine,  as  il'the  rriend 
bad  brail  equally  dear  U>  mjteir.  It  is,  indeed,  ihe  mosl  touchil 
thai  can  be  beheld. 

As  t  tnld  my  dear  Stuon  some  melanchrily  circumstancea  ra 
examiaalioD  we  are  making  of  her  papers,  lei  me  not  Ibrgel  to  ■ 
ahe  is  loken  by  surpfi^e  with  respect  lo  those,  hot  employs  n> 
tn  st'arrh  for  all  sh«  ihioks  1  caa  receive  ealertamment  Trom  ; 
ncl  with  a  thousand  Loth  amusing  and  inalructive  things  id  ll 
Ibe  general  survey. 

The  Queen  s*ot  a  message  Ihe  other  day  lo  itll  Mra.  D«-k 
her  own  tiouse  would  ttiill  require  a  week  or  Iwu,  alie  had  or 
OCDts  lo  be  prt-parod  for  bor  in  the  Casile- 

If  she  does  but  recover  ber  strength,  bonours  and  rovours  Ml 
Id  her  grateful  and  must  loyal  heart,  will  prove,  I  am  sure,  ver; 

She  preserves,  indited.  Id  the  midst  of  alHiclion,  a  di^positio 
ness,  that  make*  he/  thankfully  accept  whnievcr  is  put  in  her  ' 
ber  back  to  il.  She  repulaes  no  ntiempt  even  at  gaiety,  and 
nothing  so  much  as  in  neeing  her  sweet  niece  in  high  spirita 
her  otleD  at  Nurbury,  and  ahc  always  heara  me  with  pleasurc- 


MISS  F.  BUENEY  TO  MBS.  LOCKE 

Sl  Jimca'a  Plteo,  Anga 
Hi>w-  is  my  beloved  Fredy  1  and  can  she  forgive  her  most  del 
deficient,  but  moat  grateful  correspondenl  ? — for  grateful,  indeed 
ever,  I  have  felt,  when  your  dear  letters  have  conie  to  hand  ; — i 
less  the  Irulh,  mnsl  blank  and  disappointed  looked  llie  ijreakla 
morning,  when  not  a  word  from  sweet  Norburygnveazesl  toilsl 
thiuk  me  too  confident,  my  Fredy ;  'tis  your  indulgence  haa  sp 
spoiled  1  am ;  and  certain  it  is  I  build,  whether  1  will  or  not,  u| 
from  you  very  often,  however  !iltle  1  call  for  ynur  letters  by  mj 
yet,  when  they  come,  a  strong  sense  how  ill  I  have  earned  ll 
me  fancy  I  scarcely  expected  them.  But  the  moment  they  ceasi 
frequency,  I  find,  by  my  chagrin,  that  my  wishes  had  in  fad  be 
My  dear  Mrs.  Delony  has  gone  on  mending  gradually  ever  si 
last.  She  is  employing  me,  when  able,  lo  look  over  her  pap 
mc  a  sact^  task,  fur  she  cannol  read  what  she  is  irusling  me  w 
times,  with  a  magnifying  glass,  she  examines,  first,  if  what  sh 
me  is  some  manuscript  of  secrecy,  with  respect  lo  the  affairs  o 
of  her  friends;  and  as  a  word  suffices  to  inform  her,  she  deslro 
whatever  is  of  that  sort.  But  this,  though  a  business  she  wish 
done,  produces  letters  and  memorandums  too  alTecting  for  her  sf 
she  never,  but  by  persuasion,  leaves  ofTi  she  seems  Gent  upon  si 
emotions  but  those  that  might  give  paiu  to  others  by  their  supp 
frequently  court  her  to  sadness,  for  her  exertions  make  me  tre 
than  her  tears  ;  yet  those,  when  they  do  fall,  I  can  hardly,  indet 
her  example  before  my  eyes,  bear  to  look  at. 

Jual  now  we  have  both  of  us  been  quite  overset.  In  exami 
papers  in  a  pocket-book,  she  opened  one  with  two  leaves  dried 
held  them  a  little  while  in  silence,  but  very  calmly,  in  her  ha 
something  I  saw  she  highly  prized:  ahe  then  bade  me  read 
Written  on  the  envelope ;— it  was,  I  think,  these  words — "  T 
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picked  at  Balsover,  by  the  Duchess  of  Portland  and  myself,  in  September, 
1756,  the  20th  year  of  our  most  iDtimate  and  dear  friendship."  I  could 
hardly  read  to  her  the  last  words,  and,  upon  hearing  them,  for  a  little  while 
she  sunk.  But  I  hastened,  the  moment  I  could,  to  other  less  interesting 
papers,  and  she  forced  her  attention  to  them  with  a  strength  of  resolution 
that  makes  me  honour  as  much  as  I  love  her. 

To  me  alone,  she  kindly  says,  she  gives  way  to  any  indulgence  of  sor- 
row ;  she  fears  being  misunderstood  and  thought  repining  by  most  others ; 
and,  indeed,  the  rest  of  her  friends  spending  with  her  but  a  short  time,  she 
thinks  it  her  duty  to  study  their  comfort,  by  appearing  composed  to  them. 
Mine,  she  justly  and  sweetly  sees,  can  only  be  studied  by  what  is  most 
relief  to  herself.  The  nobleness  of  her  mind  can  never  have  had  such  op* 
portunity  of  displaying  itself  as  during  this  last  month  ;  and  in  the  number- 
less instances  in  which  it  now  appears,  she  seems  already  raised  to  that 
height  I  am  still  selfishly  trying  to  keep  her  from  yet  reaching. 

All  our  movements  are  at  present  uncertain  ;  her  Windsor  house  is  still 
unfinished,  but  I  suppose  it  will  be  fit  for  her  reception  by  the  beginning  of 
next  week,  and  I  have  the  happiest  reasons  for  hoping  she  will  then  be  fit 
for  it  herself.  Her  maid  has  been  to  see  what  forwardness  it  is  in,  and  this 
was  her  report : — She  was  ordered  to  wait  upon  Miss  Goldsworthy,  by  the 
King's  direction,  who  heard  of  her  being  sent  to  inspect  the  house ;  and 
there  she  received  commands,  in  the  name  of  both  King  and  Queen,  to  see 
that  Mrs.  Delany  brought  with  her  nothing  but  herself  and  clothes,  as  they 
insisted  upon  fitting  up  her  habitation  with  every  thing  themselves,  including 
not  only  plate,  china,  glass,  and  linen,  but  even  all  sort  of  stores — wine, 
sweetmeats,  pickles,  &c.,  &c.  Their  earnestness  to  save  her  every  care, 
and  give  her  every  gratification  in  their  power,  is  truly  benevolent  »end 
amiable.  They  seem  to  know  and  feel  her  worth  as  if  they  had  never 
worn  crowns,  or,  wearing,  annexed  no  value  to  them. 

I  have  just  written  to  Mrs.  Walsingham,  to  apologize  for  my  long  for- 
bearance of  that  satisfaction,  and  to  talk  of  Thames  Ditton.  I  was  informed, 
the  other  day,  by  Mr.  Walpole,  that  she  is  going,  or  gone,  to  see  the  lakes 
in  the  North,  with  Mrs.  Garrick  and  Miss  More.  Mrs.  Delany  had  sent 
for  Mr.  Walpole,  to  return  him  a  picture  of  her  uncle  Lansdowne,  which 
he  had  lent  her  to  get  copied  ;  and  I  never  knew  him  so  entertaining,  for 
he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  amuse  my  dear  friend,  who  accepted  his 
attempts  with  a  grace  and  sweetness  that  encouraged  them,  and  gave  double 
poignancy  to  all  his  anecdotes. 

1  will  not  say,  forgive  me  that  I  talk  of  her  so  much  :  who  can  I  talk 
of  so  fitted  to  my  dear  Freddy's  ear  ?  I  only  wish  I  had  time  to  acquaint 
you  with  every  thing  that  belongs  to  her,  and  every  thing  that  passes. 

F.  B. 

MISS  F.  BURNEY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Norbury  Park,  Sept  24th,  1785. 

I  hope,  dearest  sir,  you  are  quite  well,  but  I  long  a  little  to  know  how  you 
all  go  on. 

Mr.  Locke  (etched  me  himself  from  Twickenham  on  Wednesday,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  passing  one  day  while  there  with  Mr.  Hastings,  who  came 
to  dine  with  Mr.  Cambridge.  I  was  extremely  pleased,  indeed,  with  the  ex- 
traordinary plainness  and  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  the  obliging  open- 
ness and  intelligence  of  his  communication.  He  talked  of  India,  when  the 
subject  was  led  to,  with  the  most  unreserved  readiness,  yet  was  never  the 
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hero  of  his  own  tale,  but  simply  the  narrator  of  such  anecdotes  or  descrip- 
tions as  were  called  for,  or  as  fell  in  naturally  with  other  topics. 

Mr.  Wm.  Locke  goes  on  with  painting,  in  a  manner  equally  rapid  in 
success  with  his  drawing.  He  has  just  finished  a  female  head,  from  an  idea 
rather  than  a  representation  of  his  sister  Amelia,  which  is,  I  think,  nearly  the 
most  beautiful  portrait  ever  I  saw.  He  is  now  about  a  drawing,  from  a 
Venetian  story,  of  a  son,  who  has  been  unjustly  condemned  to  banishment 
and  imprisonment  by  the  senate,  in  the  action  of  his  taking  his  last  leave  of 
his  unhappy  father  and  mother.  I  have  not  yet  seen  what  he  has  done  in  it, 
but  am  told  his  first  sketch  is  wonderfully  striking. 

I  long  to  know  what  you  think  of  our  dear  Dr.  Johnson's  meditations, 
and  if  you  do  not,  in  the  midst  of  what  you  will  wish  unpublished,  see 
stronger  than  ever  the  purity  of  his  principles  and  character,  and  only 
lament  that  effusions  should  be  given  to  the  world  that  are  too  artless  to  he 
suited  to  it. 


MISS  F.  BURNEY  TO  MRS.  GAST. 

Norbory  Park,  Nov.  Htfa,  1785. 

Can  you,  dear  madam,  after  a  silence  so  long,  bear  to  receive  a  letter 
from  me,  that  has  no  other  motive  for  being  written  than  a  wish  to  inquire 
after  your  health,  and  an  anxiety  to  solicit  your  pardon  for  not  sooner  thank- 
ing you  for  the  kind  letter  ^^ith  which  you  last  favoured  me? 

lam  happy  to  find  wc  thought  so  exactly  alike  with  respect  to  my  noost  be- 
loved friend,  your  honoured  and  truly  incomparable  brother.  As  to  his 
"  Vilginia"*  I  believe,  indeed,  it  was  his  wish  and  intention  that  every  thing 
belonging  to  it  should  rest  in  silence  and  quiet,  till  they  finally  sunk  into  ob- 
livion. With  me  nothing  can,  that  ever  belonged  to  him ;  but  I  shall  keep 
all  the  papers  with  which  you  have  so  kindly  entrusted  me,  wholly  to 
myself. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  telling  you,  dear  madam,  that  our  good  Kitty 
Cooke  is  evidently  restored  to  some  share  of  her  natural,  though  long  lost 
cheerfulness.  Her  spirits,  however,  have  received  a  shock  which  they  can 
never  wholly  recover  ;  nor  can  I  wonder,  when  I  consider  how  every  way 
irreparable  is  the  loss  she  has  sustained,  and  when  I  feel  that,  with  the  in- 
numerable blessings  with  which  I  am  myself  encompassed,  scarce  a  day 
passes  in  which  I  do  not  lament  him,  and  not  an  incident  happens  to  me 
that  I  do  not  long  to  communicate  to  him.  My  confidence  in  him  was  one 
of  the  greatest  sources  of  my  happiness;  his  wisdom  and  his  kindness 
made  my  unbounded  trust  at  once  my  pleasure  and  my  profit.  He  thought 
no  occasion  too  trifling  to  be  consulted  upon ;  and  I  thought  none  too  im- 
portant to  be  governed  in  wholly  by  his  advice.  I  hardly  ever  could  tell 
whether  I  most  loved  or  admired  him,  for  my  reverence  for  his  abilities 
always  kept  pace  with  my  aflection  for  his  virtues.  Unconscious  of  his  own 
superiority,  he  used  frequently  to  apprehend  that  when  I  went  more  into  the 
world,  my  regard  for  him  would  weaken.  But,  even  if  my  nature  had  been 
of  so  ungrateful  a  texture,  (which  I  must  hope  is  not  the  case,)  he  would 
still  have  nothing  to  fear ;  for  where  could  I  go  to  meet  friendship  more 
sincere  ?  and  whom  could  I  see  to  inspire  a  more  deser>'ed  return  ? 

You  will  forgive  me,  I  hope — I  know,  indeed  you  will  forgive  me — for 


*  A  tragedy,  by  Mr.  Crisp,  which  had  been  produced  at  Dmry  Lane  theatre  by  Garrick, 
wiih  moderate  success.    It  was  printed  in  1754. 
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entering  so  largely  upon  this  subject ;  for  though  you  have  looked  too  far 
and  too  clearly  to  suffi?r  your  affliction  to  overpower  you,  I  am  sure  your 
best  beloved  on  earth  will  ever  be  uppermost  in  your  thoughts,  and  the 
grateful  justice  done  his  honoured  memory  by  her  whom  you  so  truly  call 
his  favourite  adopted  child,  cannot  be  offensive  to  you. 

Captain  Frodsham  and  his  amiable  lady  and  their  family  are,  I  hope, 
better  than  when  you  were  so  good  as  to  write  last.  I  beg  my  best  com- 
pliments when  you  see  them. 

I  am  now  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  Mr.  Locke,  who  lives  only  six  miles 
from  Chesington,  and  whose  many  similar  excellencies,  both  of  head  and 
heart,  make  me  frequently  regret  that  he  knew  not  what  a  treasure  was  in 
his  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Crisp  could  not,  with  all  his  persevering  love  of 
retirement,  have  rejected  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  so  nobly  worthy  his  at- 
tention and  regard,  and  whose  own  good  and  great  qualities  would  have 
taught  him  the  value  of  our  beloved  hermit's.  His  lady  too,  the  fair  partner 
of  his  worth  as  well  as  afiection,  being  no  fine  lady,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  pattern  of  all  that  is  amiable  and  lovely  in  woman,  would  have 
conquered  unavoidably  my  dear  daddy's  secluding  spirit.  But  it  would  have 
made  me,  perhaps,  too  happy  here,  to  have  been  allowed  the  friendship  I 
now  experience  from  this  admirable  family,  while  my  first  and  best  friend, 
out  of  my  own  house,  was  still  spared  me. 
I  remain,  dear  madam,  your  obliged  and 

afiectionately  obedient  servant, 

F.  BUBNEY. 

JOURNAL  RESUMED. 

Addressed  to  Iter  FcUher  and  Sister, 

W1ND8OB,  November,  1785. — As  you  don't  quite  hate  one  another,  you 
will  not,  I  hope,  hate  me,  for  coupling  you  in  my  journal.  It  will  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  write  separate  accounts  of  any  length  or  satisfaction,  so  I 
crave  your  joint  permissions  to  address  you  together.  And  now,  this 
settled,  I  have  only  to  beg  of  Fortune  some  events  worth  recording,  and 
only  to  remind  my  dear  father  it  is  my  misfortune,  not  fault,  if  they  will  not 
happen ;  his  misfortune,  too,  I  grant,  should  he  have  but  common  nothings 
to  read.  As  to  Susanna,  I  heed  her  not,  for  she  has  been  in  that  practice 
all  her  life,  when  we  have  been  separated.     Well,  then, — 

Saturday,  Nov.  25tu. — ^I  got  to  Hounslow  almost  at  the  same  mo« 
ment  with  Mrs.  Astlcy,  my  dear  Mrs.  Delany's  maid,  who  was  sent  to 
meet  me.  As  soon  as  she  had  satisfied  my  inquiries  concerning  her  lady, 
she  was  eager  to  inform  me  that  the  Queen  had  drunk  tea  with  Mrs.  Delany 
the  day  befbre,  and  had  asked  when  I  should  come,  and  heard  the  time ; 
and  that  Mrs.  Delany  believed  she  would  be  with  her  again  that  evening, 
and  desire  to  see  me. 

This  was  rather  fidgeting  intelligence.  I  rather,  in  my  own  mind,  thought 
the  Queen  would  prefer  giving  me  the  first  evening  alone  with  my  dear  old 
friend. 

I  found  that  sweet  lady  not  so  well  as  I  had  hoped,  and  strongly  affected 
by  afflicting  recollections  at  sight  of  me.  With  all  her  gentleness  and  resig- 
nation, bursts  of  sorrow  break  from  her  still,  whenever  we  are  alone  together ; 
and  with  all  her  gratitude  and  all  her  real  fondness  for  the  Queen,  her 
suffering  heart  moans  internally  its  irreparable  loss ;  for  the  Duchess  of 
Portland  was  a  bosom  friend — a  very  Susan  to  her. 

32» 
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The  CJufPd  lior&clf  is  most  sensible  of  this,  nnd  while  sho  tri« 
means  in  her  powrr,  to  supply  the  plni»  of  the  Inmenied  Duchi 
land,  she  b  ihc  first  to  observe  nnd  lo  forgive  ihe  impossibilt 
■ucces»  ;  iniind,  Ibc  drcumstances  I  om  coiifinimlly  heoring  ot 
nns  and  benevolence  make  mo  more  Ihnn  ever  rejoice  she  hoi 
dcwr  Mrs,  Delony  under  her  immediate  protection. 

Miss  P ,  wlw  is  a  truly  lovely  girl,  received   me  wit] 

warmth  of  joy,  and  was  most  impatient  lo  whisper  mo  thi 
Prinewaes  intended  lo  come  and  see  me."  She  is  just  at  the 
upon  an  -ula,  and  nothing  so  much  delights  her  as  the  thought 
ecnta  lions. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Dclnny,  meanwhile,  fearful  of  occasioning  1 
omtMirmssmeDt,  gave  me  no  hint  of  any  design  to  notice  me,  b 
me  tilings  of  the  Queen,  that  could  not  but  make  tt  my  own  wis 
in  lirr  privHic  conduct,  life,  and  demeanour. 

I  did  well,  it  seems,  to  be  the  champion  of  Madame  de  Genii 

P tells  me  Madame  dc  G.  spoke  of  me  to  the  Queen  in  lerf 

exlraonlionry,  and  which  the  Queen  has  re[icated  lo  Mrs.  I 
which,  when  we  meet,  perhaps  1  may  tell, — but  on  paper,  Ih 
thinks,  is  prelly  vrell. 

Mrs.  Delany  acquainted  me  ihal  the  Queen,  in  their  first  inte 
her  coming  to  this  house,  said  lo  her,  "  Why  did  not  you  bring 
Miss  Burncy  with  you  1" 

My  dear  Mrs.  I>elany  was  very  much  gratified  by  such  an 
whatever  could  be  thought  interesting  to  her,  but  with  her  usu( 
answered  that,  in  coming  to  a  house  of  her  Majesty's  she  could  I 
to  ask  any  Ixidy  without  immediate  and  express  permission.  * 
however,"  she  added,  "  made  the  very  same  inquiry  when  1  saw 

Sunday,  Nov,  26tii. — So  now  the  royal  encounters,  for  a  wl 
are  oul  of  all  question.     Nobody  conDC  last  night,  though  Mrs 

saw,  nnd  Miss  P I  heard,  in  continual  expectation  ;  but  th 

Mr.  Battiscombe,  opothccary  to  ihe  housoold,  called,  and  si 
express  arrived  from  Germany  yesterday  afiemoon,  with  an  aci 
dcnih  of  ihe  Queen's  youngest  brother. 

The  Queen,  whose  domestic  virtues  rise  upon  me  every  hour, 
attached  to  all  her  family,  and  in  much  affliction  at  this  news  ; 
this  brother  was  quite  a  boy  when  she  left  Germany,  he  has  tw 
visilherin  England.  None  of  (he  Royal  Family  will  appear  till 
ing  takes  place  ;  ihe  Queen,  perhaps,  may  shut  herself  up  still  I 

Afterwards  came  Lady  Louisa  Clayton,  who  had  dined  at  tl 
Lodge,  where  she  often  attends  in  (he  place  of  her  sister,  Lad 
Finch,  whose  ill  health  makes  her  frequently  require  assistance  i 
of  governess.  The  Queen,  she  said,  had  been  expecting  this  ill 
time,  though  she  heard  it  with  great  grief. 

Lady  Louisa  is  very  earnest  to  oblige  Mrs.  Delany,  and  n 
offered  her  an  apartment  for  me  in  her  house,  if  the  single  spare 
should  be  at  all  wanted  by  any  of  her  nephews  ;  desiring  that  : 
stance  of  that  sort  might  hasten  my  leaving  Windsor  a  moment  f 
I  was  obliged  to  go. 

Some  time  after,  while  1  was  writing  to  my  deor  father  about  i 
ing,  Miss  P jumped  into  my  room, 

"  Oh,  Miss  Burney  I  you  must  come  this  moment !  Here's  a 
here  wants  to  see  you,  and  he  says  he  has  danced  with  you." 

I  could  not  conceive  who  this  might  be,  but  she  would  not  let  i 
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I  went  into  the  dining-room,  and  there  who  should  I  find  but  Dr.  Lind,  who 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  my  partner  at  Mr.  Bremoer's  Twelfth  Night  faalL 
He  asked  very  much  after  my  father,  and  in\'ited  me  to  see  his  curiosities  ; 

which   invitation   I  shall  be  glad  to  accept,  as  will  Miss  P .     He  is 

married  and  settled  here,  and  follows,  as  much  as  he  can  get  practice,  his 
profession  ;  but  his  taste  for  tricks,  conundrums,  and  queer  things,  makes 
people  fearful  of  his  trying  experiments  upon  their  constitutions,  and  think 
him  a  better  conjuror  than  physician  ;  though  I  don't  kix>w  why  the  same 
man  should  not  be  both. 

At  night,  quite  incog,^  quite  alone,  and  quite  privately,  the  King  csaoe^ 
and  was  shut  up  with  Mrs.  Delany  for  an  hour.  It  is  out  of  rule  for  any 
of  the  family  to  be  seen  till  in  mourning,  but  he  knew  she  was  anxious  fiv 
an  account  of  the  Queen.  I  had  a  very  narrow  escape  of  being  surprised 
by  him,  which  would  have  vexed  me,  as  he  only  meant  to  see  Mrs.  Delanj 
by  herself,  though  she  says  he  told  her  he  was  very  glad  to  bear  I  was 
come. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  29th. — My  dear  Mrs.  Delany  was  ill  yesterday,  and 
to-day  she  has  been  much  worse.  The  Queen  sent  to  ask  her  to  the 
Lodge,  but  she  was  obliged  to  be  blooded,  and  seemed  so  full  of  inftanrima^ 
tion,  that  I  was  extremely  alarmed  for  her.  The  Queen  sent  Miss  Planta 
to  see  her  at  night ;  she  says  the  Queen  is  in  much  grief  for  her  brother. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  30th. — ^This  morning  I  had  the  happiness  of  seeti^ 
my  dear  Mrs.  Delany  much  cooler  and  more  easy,  but  a  little  incident 
happened  that  a  good  deal  affected  her.  It  shows  the  tenderness  of  the 
Queen  for  her  in  so  strong  and  amiable  a  manner,  that  I  must  tell  it 
my  dear  father  and  Susan,  who,  I  am  sure,  like  me,  will  grow  more  and 
more  loyal  in  hearing  it. 

When  the  Duchess  of  Portland  died,  the  Duke,  before  Mrs.  Delany  took 
her  last  leave  of  Bulstrode,  begged  her  to  choose  and  take  whatever  she 
pleased  that  had  belonged  to  his  mother.  Mrs.  Delany  refused  every  thii^ 
that  was  proposed  to  her  of  any  value,  but  said  she  would  name  one  thing 
herself,  which  was  all  she  could  accept:  this  was  a  favourite  bird  of  her 
friend's — a  weaver,  an  African  bird, — which  the  Duchess  has  been  very 
fond  of,  and  always  kept  in  her  room.  She  brought  it  to  town  with  her, 
and  thence  to  Windsor,  and  it  has  grown  so  dear  to  her,  that  she  coukl 
scarce  ever  look  at  it  with  dry  eyes.  Imagine,  then,  if  I  was  concerned^ 
when  this  morning,  upon  coming  into  the  room  where  we  breakfast,  not 
seeing  the  bird  perching,  I  took  down  the  cage,  and  perceived  it  at  the 
bottom,  lying  dead. 

Mrs.  Delany  was  still  in  her  own  room,  weak  and  an  well,  though  better* 
It  was  a  particularly  unlucky  time  to  tell  her  of  this  loss,  which  we  knew 
she  would  regard  as  the  conclusion  of  all  that  had  retnained  to  her  of  Bol* 

strode.     While  Miss  P and  I  were  considering  what  wo  could  do.  Miss 

Planta  came  in,  to  inquire,  from  the  Queen,  bow  Mrs.  Dehiny  had  passed 
the  night.  The  bird  was  in  my  hand,  and  I  told  her  the  circumstaooefl 
belonging  to  it.  She  was  sorry,  went  to  speak  with  Mrs.  Delany  in  her 
bedroom,  and  returned  to  the  Queen.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  boor 
she  came  back  again,  bringing  with  her  a  bird  in  a  very  fine  cage.  It  was 
the  weaver  bird,  she  said,  and  sent  by  the  Queen,  to  know  if  we  thought  it 
could  not  be  put  in  the  same  cage  that  had  belonged  to  the  Duchess,  and 
prevent  Mrs.  Delany  from  hearing  that  hers  was  dead. 

This  tender  desire  to  spare  her  any  pain,  though  without  the  reward  of 
having  such  kindness  known  to  its  object,  touched  me  extremely,  and  the 
more,  for  being  told  the  Queen  herself  had  never  possessed  but  two  of  those 
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birdt.  I  ttw,  however,  the  kiod  deoeptioD  could  not  tncoeedy  (pf 
blaoce  wai  very  imperfect,  and  much  aa  my  dear  old  friend  baa 
acutencaa  of  her  eyeaight,  enough,  thank  Heaven !  yet  remai 
diaoerncKi  the  change.  1  told  Miaa  Pkinta  thia,  but  at  tho  same ' 
that,  if  ahe  could  leave  the  bird,  an  attention  so  aweet  and  so  del 
Queen  would  aoAen  the  tale  we  had  to  tell,  and  be  her  best  ac^ 
loss.  Miss  Plaota  answered,  ahe  would  certainly  leave  it ;  for 
bad  deaired  that  if  we  thought  it  could  not  pass  for  the  same  bl 
be  left  in  its  own  cage,  and  given  immediately  from  herself.  Tl 
ingly,  we  did ;  she  heard  it  more  quietly  than  we  expected,  yet 
emotion  ;  but  when  we  brought  her  the  Queen's  bind,  the  tears 
ber  eyes,  and  she  looked  at  it  with  great  tenderness,  and  exclaim 
you,  too,  die  in  my  hands  I" 

I  have  been  makinp^  a  very  melancholy  visit  to  Madame  de  la 
tent  her  little  aon  to  mvite  me.  She  cried  the  whole  time  I  ws 
and  told  me  she  waa  quite  overcome  by  my  visiting  Windsor,  n 
lost  her  poor  Eliaa,  who  had  always  looked  forwanJ  to  showing 
aelf.  I  felt  the  strongest  compassion  for  her,  and  could  not  conr 
she  grew  somewhat  more  composed,  for  she  seemed  relieved  b; 
her  grief.  She  said  she  would  talk  of  Norbury  Park  and  of  J 
Genlis  when  we  met  next ;  but  now  she  could  only  talk  of  her 
She  compared  herself  with  poor  Mrs.  Hill^  who  had  lost  her 
could  i|pcak  of  nothing  without  recurring  to  him.  She  had  just 
ing  **  Gecilia,**  she  told  me,  to  Princess  Elizabeth  ;  but  when  si 
that  part,  she  could  not  go  on  for  her  tears.  Dreadful,  indeed 
irreparable  is  her  loss  I 

I  afterwards  made  a  short  call  upon  my  old  friend,  Madam 
You  may  remember  Miss  Cooper,  my  dear  father,  at  Streatha 
the  pleasure  to  see  her  very  comfortably  settled  in  a  pretty  and  i 
with  a  view  of  the  Casllc.  She  carried  me  up  stairs  into  Mi 
study,  which  is  full  of  instruments,  tools,  and  learned  litter.  Hi 
lives  with  them,  and  is  a  good-humoured,  sensible,  prating  girl ; 
excessively,  and  seemed  mighty  happy  to  be  so  employed. 

I  then  went  and  aired  in  the  Old  Park  with  dear  Mrs.  Delai 
down  the  fine  old  avenue,  which,  with  the  Castle  in  view,  has  s 
formality,  that  to  alter,  and  even  improve  it,  would  make  m 
Mason's  expression  in  the  English  Garden,  "  that  taste  here  were 

Dr.  Lind  has  called  regularly  every  day,  to  invite  us  to  see 
curiosities,  and  to  offer  being  my  esquire  in  going  about  Windsor 
Delany  is  so  far  from  well,  that  I  could  have  no  pleasure  in  U 
He  is  excessively  curious  about  my  seeing  the  King  and  Queei 
nest  to  know  what  will  pass :  he  is  one  of  their  most  loyal  adr 
very  eager  that  1  should  be  another ;  and  he  said  to  Mrs.  Delan 
was  out  of  the  room,  "  I  hope,  ma'am,  you  will  apprise  Miss  Bur 
King's  quick  manner  of  s|>eaking,  for  fear  it  should  disconcert  he 
Delany  is  much  diverted  with  his  solicitude  and  good  humour. 

Thursday,  Dec.  1st. — To-day  the  Queen  sent  Miss  Planta  U 
Delany  that  if  she  would  not  yet  venture  to  the  Lodge,  she  wou 
her  in  the  evening.  Mrs.  Delany  accepted  the  gracious  offer,  a 
time,  she  came,  as  well  as  the  King,  and  spent  two  hours  here. 

Mrs.  Delany  told  me  afterwards,  that  the  Queen  was  very  lo 
and  seemed  to  wish  for  nothing  but  the  solace  of  sitting  perfe 
She  is  a  sweet  woman,  and  has  all  the  domestic  affections  warm  a 

in  her  heart. 
Nevertheless  they  talked  of  me,  she  says,  a  good  deal ;  and 
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asked  many  questions  aboat  me.  There  is  a  new  play,  he  told  Mrs.  De- 
lany,  comiDg  out ;  **  and  it  is  said  to  be  Miss  Bumey's  I"  Mrs.  Delany 
immediately  answered  that  she  knew  the  report  must  be  untrue.  **  Bat  I 
hope  she  is  not  idlef*  cried  the  king.     *<  I  hope  she  is  writing  something?" 

What  an  opportunity,  my  dear  father,  for  the  speech  Mr.  Cambridge  told 
you  he  longed  to  make — that  "  Miss  B.  had  no  time  to  tcrite^  far  Ae  was 
always  tcorking  at  her  clothes  /^ 

W  hat  Mrs.  Delany  said,  1  know  not ;  but  be  afterwards  inquired  what 
she  thought  of  my  writing  a  play? 

«  What,"  said  he,  «<  do  you  wish  about  it,  Mrs.  Delany  ?" 

Mrs.  Delany  hesitated,  and  the  Queen  then  said, 

"  I  wish  what  I  know  Mrs.  Delany  does — that  she  may  not ;  (or  though 
her  reputation  is  so  high,  her  character,  by  all  I  hear,  is  too  delicate  to  suit 
with  writing  for  the  stage.*^ 

Sweet  Queen  1  I  could  have  kissed  the  hem  of  her  garment  (or  thai 
speech,  and  I  could  not  resist  writing  it. 

Mrs.  Delany  then  said, 

*(  Why  my  opinion  is  what  I  believe  to  be  Miss  Buniey's  own  ;  that  it  m 
too  public  and  hazardous  a  style  of  writing  (or  her  quiet  and  fearful  turn 
of  mind." 

I  have  really  the  grace  to  be  a  little  ashamed  of  scribbling  this,  boC  I 
know  I  can  scribble  nothing  my  dear  father  will  be  more  curious  to  hear. 

Upon  Mrs.  Delany's  coming  to  Windsor,  the  Queen  had  Cecilia  read  to 
her  again  ;  and  by  M.  de  Luc,  who  can  hardly  speak  (bar  words  of  Eng- 
lish 1  but  she  told  Mrs.  Delany  she  had  no  good  Englbh  reader. 

Satcroat,  Dec.  3so. — To-night,  the  King  and  Queen  again  spent  two 
hours  with  Mrs.  Delany.  They  were  both  of  them  in  the  greatest  alarm 
for  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  has  a  complaint  on  the  chest,  and  whoae 
sufferings  afflict  them  very  deeply.  They  go  to  her  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  but  are  forbid  speaking  to  her.  How  happy  (or  sweet  Mrs.  Delany 
that,  a(\er  the  obligations  innumerable  showered  down  upon  her  by  the 
King  and  Queen,  she  now  sees  herself  the  resource  to  which  they  fly  tor 
comfort  and  relief  in  their  own  distresses  !     The  Queen  sees  nobody  else* 

In  the  midst  of  all,  the  Queen  took  the  good-humoured  pleasure  of  telling 
Mrs.  Delany  the  kind  things  said  of  her  guest,  by  Madame  de  la  File  >— 
"  You  two,"  she  said,  "  speak  of  her  just  alike." 

Madame  de  la  Fite  sent  me  a  note,  to  say  she  heard  the  Queen  was  to  pais 
the  evening  with  Mrs.  Delany,  and  to  ask  me  to  pass  it  with  her.  I  was 
very  busy,  however,  at  work,  and  excused  myself  till  to-morrow,  when  Mrs* 
Delany,  if  well  enough,  will  go  to  the  Lodge;  and  she  is  very  much  better. 

Miss  P and  I  went  to  Dr.  Liod%  and  saw  his  fat,  handsome  wife, 

who  is  as  tall  as  himself,  and  about  six  times  as  big.  We  had  not  time  to 
stay  and  look  at  his  collection,  but  be  showed  me  one  very  curious  repre- 
sentation  of  the  "  Elephanta,"  in  the  East  Indies,  which  has  been  admirably 
executed,  from  a  drawing  of  his  own,  taken  on  the  spot,  by  Paul  Sandby* 
He  told  me  that  when  he  went  to  see  it,  with  a  kirge  piarty  of  English,  they 
carried  masons,  carpenters,  and  workmen  with  them,  no  less  in  number  than 
sixty — in  short,  I  suppose  all  who  could  dig,  saw,  or  carry — from  the  ship 
he  belonged  to,  for  he  was  surgeon  to  an  East  Indiaman.  But  after  all  their 
toiling  in  this  wonderful  excavation,  they  (bund  the  rock  so  impenetrablOi 
and  the  pillars  and  idols  so  stupendous,  that  they  could  only  bring  away  an 
odd  head  or  two,  and  a  few  limbs.  I  assured  him  he  now  (uily  explained  to 
me  why,  in  «*  Gulliver's  Travels,"  Swift  has  ranked  in  one  class,  assassinsi 
murderers,  robbers,  and  virtuosi. 

This  morning  we  had  better  news  of  the  Princess ;  and  Mrs*  Delany  went 
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tgua  (O  ibe  Lodge  to  ihe  evening,  to  the  Queen.  When  il 
iMurnrd,  the  canRrnwd  ihe  goixl  nccounU  of  llie  Priiic^sa 
smcodmeni.  Slw  had  totd  the  Queen  1  wni  i;oing  lo-morrow 
DiUoo,  fur  a  week  ;  and  was  ssked  many  quesiions  about  my  a 
which  the  Queen  taiil  she  wu  »ure  1  should  be  glad  to  do  froin  1 
lo  Mrs-  Delany.     O  moat  peopiraiing  Queen  ! 

She  gralified  Mrs.  Deluny,  by  many  kind  speeches,  of  beiDg 

riing,  and  ^lud  I  was  returning,  and  bo  forth.  Mrs.  Delany  ll 
had  been  reading  "The  Clandcslino  Miirriage"lo  her,  whid 
bad  recommended,  and  she  thanked  her  majceiy  fur  the  very  gf 
sbe  had  received  from  it. 

■<  O  then,"  cried  iho  Queen, "  if  Mits  Durney  rcada  to  you,  «ba 
you  must  have  (o  make  her  road  her  own  works  I" 

Urs.  Delany  laughed,  and  exclaimed, 

"  O  ma'am '.  read  her  own  works ! — your  mojeBty  has  no  nol 
Burney  !     1  believe  she  would  as  soon  die  I" 

This,  of  course,  led  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  in  the  mi< 
the  Queen  said, 

"  Do  you  know  Dr.  Burney,  Mrs.  Delany  V 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  extremely  well,"  answered  Mrs.  Delany. 

"  I  iliink  him," said  the  Queen,"  a  very  agreeable  andenlerla 

There,  my  dear  father  I  said  I  not  weli  just  now,  O  most 
queen  1 

So  here  ends  my  Windsor  journal,  part  the  Grst.  To-morrai 
go  for  my  week  to  Thames  Ditlon. 

VViKDsoa,  WxDNESDAT,  Dhc.  14tk,  1785. — Yesterday  I  reti 
dear  Mrs.  Dclnny,  from  Thames  Dillon,  and  had  the  great  cancel 
her  very  unwell.  Mr.  Barnard  Dcwes,  one  of  her  nephews,  ai 
girl,  a  sweet  child  of  seven  yenra  old,  wpro  with  her,  and,  of  ( 

P .   She  had  been  hurried,  though  only  with  pleasure,  and  I 

first  in  receiving,  and  next  in  entertaining  them,  had  brought 
fever.  Her  health,  now,  is  fearfully  precarious,  and  her  days 
most  tremblingly  precious.  Every  thing  shaltcra  her  dear  fe< 
she  can  bear  neither  joy  nor  sorrow  ;  and  how  few  are  those 
that  are  touched  by  neither  I  Her  mind,  however,  has  still 
strength,  and  all  her  faculties  are  in  their  fullest  vigour  ;  'tis  onl} 
ment  of  clay"  that  has  nuflercd  by  time- 
She  revived  in  the  a<\ernoon,  and  [  had  the  pleasure  of  read 
play  of  Shakspeare's,  that  she  had  not  heard  for  forty  years,  i 
had  never  read  since  I  was  a  child, — "The  Comedy  of  Errors 
found  in  it  all  the  entertainment  belonging  lo  an  excellent  farce, 
objections  belonging  to  an  ioditferent  play  ;  but  the  spirit  with 
enters  into  every  part  of  everything  she  hears,  gives  a  sort  of  tb 
to  whatever  is  read  to  her ;  and  my  spirits  rise  in  her  presence,  i 
of  exciting  hers. 

But  I  am  now  obliged,  by  whet  follows,  to  confess  a  little  i 
have  had  with  my  dear  Mrs.  Delany,  almost  all  the  time  I  spei 
at  first,  and  now  again  upon  my  return,  relative  to  tho  royal  k 
long  in  expectation. 

Immediately  upon  my  arrival,  she  had  imagined,  by  what  h( 
it,  that  a  visit  would  instantly  ensue  here,  and  I  should  have  a  s 
appear ;  but  the  death  of  the  queen's  brother,  which  was  know 
night  1  came,  confined  her  majeuly  and  all  the  family  for  some  i 
Lodge ;  and  the  dangerous  illness  of  the  Princess  Elizabeih  next 
ia  occupying  all  theic  thoughts,  greatly  to  their  credit.    My  dear 
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however,  earnest  I  should  have  an  honour  which  her  grateful  reverence  for 
their  majesties  makes  her  regard  very  highly,  had  often  wished  me  to  stay 
in  the  room  when  they  came  to  see  her,  assuring  me  that  though  they  were 
so  circumstanced  as  not  to  send  for  a  stranger,  she' knew  they  would  be 
much  pleased  to  meet  with  me.  This,  however,  was  more  than  I  could 
assent  to,  without  infinite  pain,  and  that  she  was  too  kind  to  make  a  point 
of  my  enduring. 

Yesterday,  upon  my  return,  she  began  again  the  same  reasoning;  th^ 
Princess  Elizabeth  had  relapsed,  and  she  knew,  during  her  being  worsOf 
there  was  no  chance  the  Queen  would  take  any  active  step  towards  a  meet- 
ing. <*  But  she  inquires,"  continued  Mrs.  Delany,  "  so  much  about  you, 
and  is  so  earnest  that  you  should  be  with  me,  that  I  am  sure  she  wants  to 
see  and  converse  with  you.  You  will  see  her,  too,  with  more  ease  to  your- 
self by  being  already  in  the  room,  than  from  being  summoned.  I  would  not 
for  the  world  put  this  request  to  you;  if  I  were  not  sure  she  wishes  it." 

There  was  no  withstanding  the  word  "  request"  from  Mrs.  Delany,  and, 
little  as  I  liked  the  business,  I  could  not  but  comply.  What  next  was  to  be 
done,  was  to  beg  directions  for  the  rencounter. 

Now  though  you,  my  dear  father,  have  had  an  audience,  and  you,  my 
dear  Susan,  are  likely  enough  to  avoid  one,  yet  I  think  the  etiquettes  on 
these  occasions  will  bo  equally  new  to  you  both ;  for  one  never  inquired 
into  them,  and  the  other  has  never  thought  of  them.  Here,  at  Windsor, 
where  more  than  half  the  people  we  see  are  belonging  to  the  court,  and 
where  all  the  rest  are  trying  to  be  in  the  same  predicament,  the  intelligence 
I  have  obtained  must  be  looked  upon  as  accurate ;  and  I  shall  therefore  give 
it,  in  full  confidence  you  will  both  regard  it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  your 
present  stock  of  court  knowledge,  and  read  it  with  that  decent  awe  the  dig- 
nity of  the  topic  requires  1 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  A  PRIVATE  ENCOUNTER  WITH  THE  ROYAL 

FAMILY. 

But  no,  they  will  take  me  so  long,  that  I  had  better  put  them  on  a  sepa- 
rate sheet,  and  go  on  with  my  journal  while  all  is  fresh  in  my  memory.  I 
am  sorry  to  have  wasted  so  solemn  a  preamble,  but  hope  you  will  have  the 
generosity  to  remember  it  when  I  produce  my  directions,  as  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly undertake  writing  another. 

To  come,  then,  now,  to  those  particular  instructions  I  received  myself, 
and  which  roust  not  be  regarded  as  having  any  thing  to  do  with  general 
rules. 

«*  I  do  beg  of  you,"  said  dear  Mrs.  Delany,  "  when  the  Queen  or  the 
King  speak  to  you,  not  to  answer  with  mere  monosyllables.  The  Queen 
oAen  complains  to  mo  of  the  difficulty  with  which  she  can  get  any  conver- 
sation, as  she  not  only  always  has  to  start  the  subjects,  but,  commonly, 
entirely  to  support  them :  and  she  says  there  is  nothing  she  so  much  loves 
as  conversation,  and  nothing  she  finds  so  hard  to  get.  She  is  always  best 
pleased  to  have  the  answers  that  are  made  lead  on  to  further  discourse. 
Now,  as  i  know  she  wishes  to  be  acquainted  with  you,  and  converse  with 
you,  I  do  really  entreat  you  not  to  draw  back  from  her,  nor  to  stop  conver- 
sation with  only  answering  Yes,  or  No." 

This  was  a  most  tremendous  iojunction ;  however,  I  could  not  bat  pro- 
mise her  I  would  do  the  best  I  could. 

To  this,  nevertheless,  she  readily  agreed,  that  if  upon  entering  the  room, 
they  should  take  no  notice  of  me,  I  might  quietly  retire.  And  that,  believe 
me,  will  not  be  very  slowly  I    They  cannot  find  me  in  this  house  without 
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wing  nho  I  am,  and  tbcrvrore  lliey  can  be  at  no  loss  what' 
le  or  Dot,  from  iDcerlltude. 

in  the  mid^i  of  all  ihis,  ihe  Queen  camo ! 

I  beard  the  thunder  at  the  door,  and,  panic  eiruck,  iiwajr 
resolutions  and  agreements,  and  away  aHer  them  flew  [ ! 

Don't  he  angry,  my  dear  falher — I  would  have  niayed  if  I 

DKflnt  to  slay  ;  but,  when  ihe  momenl  came,  neither  mv  pree 

^nlenlions  availed,  and  1  arrived  at  my  uwu  room,  ere  I  well 

led  the  drawing-room,  .and  quite  breathless  between  iho  rao 

Hiss  Port  and  the  joy  of  escaping. 

Mrs.  Delany,  though  a  liille  vexed  at  the  lime,  was  not  after 
■he  found  the  Queen  very  much  dispirited  by  a  relapse  of  ihe  | 
Elizabeth.  She  inquired  if  1  was  returned,  and  hoped  I  now  c 
&  lon^r  stay. 

PsioAV.  Dkc.  16tii. — Yesterday  morning  we  had  a  much  b 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth;  and  Mrs.  Delany  itaid  to  me, 

"Now  you  wiU  escape  no  longer,  for  if  their  nneasincss  i 
■ure  they  will  send  for  you,  when  ihey  comB  next." 

Tu  be  aenl  for,  I  confessed  to  her,  would  renlly  be  more  for 
to  be  surprised ;  but  to  pretend  to  be  surprised  would  answer  I 
making  the  meeting  easy  to  me,  and  therefore  I  preferred  leltii 
tako  its  chance. 

After  dinner,  while  Mrs.  Delany  was  left  alono,  as  usual,  t< 
rest, — for  sleep  it  but  seldom  proves, — Mr.  B.  Dewes,  his  liti 
Hisa  Fort,  and  myself,  went  into  the  drawing-room.  And  b 
pass  the  time,  I  was  amusing  the  tittle  girl  with  teaching  her 
BMs  games,  in  which  her  father  and  cousin  joined,  Mrs.  Deb 
We  were  nil  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  in  some  confusit 
bad  but  just  come  up  to  us  to  inquire  what  was  going  forward 
disentangling  myself  from  Misa  Dewes,  to  be  ready  to  fly  of 
knocked  at  the  street-door,  when  Ihe  door  of  the  drawing-roon 
opened,  and  a  large  man,  in  deep  mourning,  appeared  at  il,  i 
shutting  it  himself  without  speaking. 

A  ghost  could  not  more  have  scared  me,  when  I  discovered 
on  the  black,  a  star !  The  general  disorder  had  prevented  his 
except  by  myself,  who  was  always  on  Ihe  watch,  till  Miss  P— 
round,  exclaimed,  "  The  King  ! — Aunt,  the  King  I" 

0  mercy  !  thought  I,  that  1  were  but  out  of  the  room !  wbli 
I  escape  ?  and  how  pass  him  unnoticed  ?  There  is  but  the  s 
which  he  entered,  in  the  room !     Every  one  scampered  out  ■ 

Misa  P ,  to  stand  next  Ihe  door ;  Mr.  Bernard  Dewes  to  a  • 

site  it ;  his  little  girl  clung  to  me ;  and  Mrs,  Delany  advancei 
Majesty,  who,  after  quietly  looking  on  till  she  saw  him,  appr 
iiU]uired  how  she  did. 

He  then  spoke  to  Mr.  Bernard,  whom  he  had  already  met  I 
limes  here. 

1  had  now  retreated  to  the  wall,  and  purposed  gliding  so 
speedily,  out  of  the  room  ;  but  before  I  had  taken  a  single  ste 
in  a  loud  whisper  to  Mrs.  Delany,  said,  "  Is  that  Miss  Burney 
her  answering,  "  Yes,  sir,"  he  bowed,  and  with  a  countenance 
perfect  good-humour,  came  close  up  to  me. 

A  most  profound  reverence  on  my  part  arrested  the  progres 
tended  retreat. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  come  back.  Miss  Bumey  1" 
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"  Two  days,  sir." 

Unluckily  he  did  Dot  hear  me,  and  repeated  his  question ;  and  whether 
the  second  time  he  heard  me  or  not,  I  don't  know,  but  he  made  a  little  civil 
inclination  of  his  head,  and  went  back  to  Mrs.  Delany. 

He  insisted  she  should  sit  down,  though  he  stood  himself,  and  began  to 
give  her  an  account  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  once  again  was  reco- 
vering, and  trying,  at  present,  James's  Powders.  She  had  been  blooded, 
he  said,  twelve  times  in  this  last  fortnight,  and  had  lost  seventy-five  ounces 
of  blood,  besides  undergoing  blistering  and  other  discipline.  He  spoke  of 
her  illness  with  the  strongest  emotion,  and  seemed  quite  filled  with  concera 
for  her  danger  and  sufferings. 

Mrs.  Delany  next  inquired  for  the  younger  children.  They  had  all,  he 
said,  the  whooping-cough,  and  were  soon  to  be  removed  to  Kew. 

"  Not,"  added  he,  "  for  any  other  reason  than  change  of  air  for  them- 
selves ;  though  I  am  pretty  certain  I  have  never  had  the  distemper  myself, 
and  the  Qi\ecn  thinks  she  has  not  had  it  either : — we  shall  take  our  chance. 
When  the  two  eldest  had  it,  I  sent  them  away,  and  would  not  see  them  till 
it  was  over ;  but  now  there  are  so  many  of  them  that  there  would  be  no 
end  to  separations,  so  I  let  it  take  its  course." 

Mrs.  Delany  expressed  a  good  deal  of  concern  at  his  running  this  risk, 
but  he  laughed  at  it,  and  said,  he  was  much  more  afraid  of  catching  the 
rheumatism,  which  has  been  threatening  one  of  his  shoulders  lately.  How- 
ever, he  added,  he  should  hunt  the  next  morning,  in  defiance  of  it. 

A  good  deal  of  talk  then  followed  about  his  own  health,  and  the  extreme 
temperance  by  which  he  preserved  it.  The  fault  of  his  constitution,  he 
said,  was  a  tendency  to  excessive  fat,  which  he  kept,  however,  in  order,  by 
the  most  vigorous  exercise,  and  the  strictest  attention  to  a  simpte  diet. 

When  Mrs.  Delany  was  beginning  to  praise  his  forbearance^  he 
stopped  her. 

"  No,  no,"  he  cried,  "  'tis  no  virtue ;  I  only  prefer  eating  plain  and 
little,  to  growing  diseased  and  infirm." 

During  this  discourse,  I  stood  quietly  in  the  place  where  he  had  first 
spoken  to  me.  His  quitting  me  so  soon,  and  conversing  freely  iemd  easily 
with  Mrs.  Delany,  proved  so  delightful  a  relief  to  me,  that  I  no  longer 
wished  myself  away ;  and  the  moment  my  first  panic  from  the  surprise 
was  over,  I  diverted  myself  with  a  thousand  ridiculous  notions,  of  my  own 
situation. 

The  Christmas  games  we  had  been  showing  Miss  Dewes,  it  seemed  as  if 
we  were  still  performing,  as  none  of  us  thought  it  proper  to  move,  though 
our  manner  of  standing  reminded  one  of  puss  in  the  comer.     Close  to  the 

door  was  posted  Miss  P ;  opposite  her,  close  to  the  wainscot,  stood  Mr. 

Dewes  ;  at  just  an  equal  distance  from  him,  close  to  a  window,  stood  my- 
self; Mrs.  Delany,  though  seated,  was  at  the  opposite  side  to  Miss  P-  ; 
and  his  Majesty  kept  pretty  much  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  little 
girl,  who  kept  close  to  me,  did  not  break  the  order,  and  I  could  hardly  help 
expecting  to  be  beckoned  with  a  puss  I  puss  !  puss  I  to  change  places  with 
one  of  my  neighbours. 

This  idea,  aflerwards,  gave  way  to  another  more  pompous.  It  seemed 
to  me  we  were  acting  a  play.  There  is  something  so  little  like  common 
and  real  life,  in  every  body's  standing,  while  talking,  in  a  room  full  of 
chairs,  and  standing,  too,  so  aloof  from  each  other,  that  I  almost  thought 
myself  upon  a  stage,  assisting  in  the  representation  of  a  tragedy, — in  which 
the  King  played  his  own  part,  of  the  king;  Mrs.  Delany  that  of  a  venerable- 
confidante  ;  Mr.  Dewesy  his  respectful  attendant ;  Miss  P-^— »  a  suppliant 
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*irgiiii  wniting  cncoumgnnciit  to  bring  forward  some  prtition  ; 
a  foung  Drphan,  intondod  to  move  iho  royol  compassion  ;  ad 
«»ry  solemn,  Bi>ber,  and  dcceol  niute. 

Tlicst^  tkiu-ius,  however,  <mly  regaled  nie  while  I  conliniied  t 
tator,  and  without  c-xpcctalion  of  U-ing  railed  into  play.  Bui 
hnvt!  riMiKin  In  Uiink,  mtaint  nnly  to  give  mc  time  to  recover  t 
omharrassiwiit ;  and  I  ftiol  myitclf  infinitely  obliged  lo  hia  gi 
find  coDsidcrBlioD,  which  perfectly  answered,  for  before  he  ret 
1  wna  entirely  nucruilcd. 

To  gu  back  to  my  narr&tion. 

Wlion  the  diBcourws  upon  health  and  strength  was  over,  ll 
up  to  the  table,  and  Wked  at  a  book  of  prints,  from  Claude  Loj 
liad  been  brought  down  for  Miss  Dcwcs;  but  Mrs.  Delany, 
tuld  Iiiin  Ihcy  were  for  mc.     He  turned  over  a  leaf  or  two,  am 

*'  Pray,  docs  Miss  Biirnr-y  draw,  too  V 

The  too  was  pronounced  rather  civilly. 

**  I  believe  not,  sir,"  answered  Mrs.  Delany ;  "  at  lea: 
not  tell  J" 

"  Oh  !"  cried  he,  laughing,  "  that's  nothing  !  she  is  not  apt 
never  does  tell,  you  know  ! — Her  father  told  me  that  himself, 
(he  whole  history  of  lier  E^'elina.  And  I  shall  never  forget  h 
he  spoke  of  his  feelings  at  first  taking  up  the  book  ! — he 
frightened,  just  aa  if  he  was  doing  it  that  moment !  1  never  a 
face  while  I  live  I" 

Then  coming  up  close  to  me,  he  said — 

•'  Bui  whni  1 — what  T — how  was  it  ?" 

"  Sir" — cried  1,  not  .well  understanding  him. 

"How  came  you — how  happened  it — what? — what 7" 

"I — I  only  wrote,  sir,  for  my  own  amusement, — only  ia  sc 
hourB." 

"  But  your  publishing — your  printing, — how  was  that?" 

"That  was  only,  air, — only  becauoe — " 

I  hesitated  most  abominably,  not  knowing  how  to  tell  him  i 
and  growing  terribly  confused  at  these  questions; — besides,- 
iruth,  his  own  "  what  I  what  7"  so  reminded  me  of  those  vile  1 
Odes,  (hat,  in  the  midst  of  atl  my  flutter,  I  was  really  hardly 


my  o 

The  What  I  was  then  repeated,  with  so  earnest  &  look,  that,  I 
•omething,  I  stammeringly  answered — 

"  I  thought — sii^— it  would  look  very  well  in  print!" 

I  do  really  flatter  myself  this  is  the  ailliesl  speech  1  ever  m 
quite  provoked  with  myself  for  it ;  but  a  fear  of  laughing  made 
Utter  any  thing,  and  by  no  means  conscious,  till  i  had  spokei 
was  aajing. 

Ho  laughed  very  heartily  himself, — well  he  might — and  wall 
tqjoy  it,  crying  out, 

"Very  fair,  indeed  1  that's  being  very  fair  and  honest !" 

Then,  returning  to  tne  again,  he  said, 

*•  But  your  father— how  came  you  not  to  show  him  what  you 

*'  I  was  too  much  ashamed  of  it,  air,  seriously.** 

Literal  truth  that,  I  am  sure. 

"And  how  did  he  find  it  out 7" 

«i  don't  know  myself,  sir.    He  never  would  lell  me." 

tgiMtl  truth  Bgmin,  my  dear  Tather,  as  you  can  testify. 
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"  But  how  did  you  get  it  printed  ?** 

"  I  sent  it,  sir,  to  a  bookseller  mj  father  never  employed,  and  that  I 
never  had  seen  myself,  Mr.  Lowndes,  in  full  hope  by  that  means  he  never 
would  hear  of  it." 

"  But  how  could  you  manage  that?" 

"  By  means  of  a  brother,  sir." 

"  O I — you  confided  in  a  brother,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir — that  is,  for  the  publicarion." 

"  What  entertainment  you  must  have  had  from  hearing  people^s  conjee* 
tures,  before  you  were  known !     Do  you  remember  any  of  them  ?" 

«« Yes,  sir,  many." 

"And  wBat?" 

"  I  heard  that  Mr.  Barettt  laid  a  wager  it  was  written  by  a  roan ;  for  no 
woman,  he  said,  could  have  kept  her  own  counsel." 

This  diverted  him  extremely. 

"But  how  was  it,"  he  continued,  "you  thought  most  likely  for  your 
father  to  discover  you?" 

"  Sometimes,  sir,  I  have  supposed  I  must  have  dropt  some  of  the  manu« 
script ;  sometimes,  that  one  of  my  sisters  betrayed  me." 

"  O !  your  sister? — ^what,  not  your  brother?" 

" No,  sir;  he  could  not,  for — " 

I  was  going  on,  but  he  laughed  so  much  I  could  not  be  heard,  exclaiming, 

"Vastly  well  I  I  see  you  are  of  Mr.  Baretti's  mind,  and  think  your 
brother  could  keep  your  secret,  and  not  your  sister?" 

"  Well,  but,"  cried  he  presently,  "  how  was  it  first  known  to  you,  you 
were  betrayed  ?" 

"  By  a  letter,  sir,  from  another  sister.  I  was  very  ill,  and  in  the  country ; 
and  she  wrote  me  word  that  my  father  had  taken  up  a  review,  in  which  the 
book  was  mentioned,  and  had  put  his  finger  upon  its  name,  and  said — 
*  Contrive  to  get  that  book  for  me.' " 

"  And  when  he  got  it,"  cried  the  King,  "  he  told  me  he  was  afraid  of 
looking  at  it  1  and  never  can  I  forget  his  face  when  he  mentioned  his  first 
opening  it.     But  you  have  not  kept  your  pen  unemployed  ail  this  time  ?" 

"  Inde  ed  I  have,  sir." 

"  But  why  ?" 

"  I — I  believe  I  have  exhausted  myself,  sir." 

lie  laughed  aloud  at  this,  and  went  and  told  it  to  Mrs.  Delany,  civilly 
treating  a  plain  fact  as  a  mere  bon  mot. 

Then,  returning,  to  me  again,  he  said,  more  seriously,  "  But  you  have 
not  determined  against  writing  any  more  ?" 

"  N— o,  sir—" 

"  You  have  made  no  vow — no  real  resolution  of  that  sort  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  You  only  wait  for  inclination  ?" 

How  admirably  Mr.  Cambridge's  speech  might  have  come  in  hero  ! 

"  No,  sir." 

A  very  civil  little  bow  spoke  him  pleased  with  this  answer,  and  ho  went 
again  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  where  he  chiefly  stood,  and  addressing  us 
in  general,  talked  upon  the  different  motives  of  writing,  concluding  with, 

"  1  believe  there  is  no  constraint  to  be  put  upon  real  genius  ;  nothing  but 
inclination  can  set  it  to  work.  Miss  Burncy,  however,  knows  best."  And 
then,  hastily  returning  to  me,  he  cried,  "  What?  what  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  I — I — believe  not,  certainly,"  quoth  I,  very  awkwardly,  for  I 
seemed  taking  a  violent  compliment  only  as  my  due ;  but  I  knew  not  how 
to  put  him  off  as  I  would  another  person. 
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lie  then  made  some  inquiries  concerning  the  pictures  with  which  the 
room  is  hung,  and  which  are  all  Mrs.  Delany's  own  painting ;  and  a  little 
discourse  followed,  upon  some  of  the  masters  whose  pictures  she  has  copied. 

This  was  all  with  her ;  for  nobody  ever  answers  him  without  being  im- 
mediately addressed  by  him. 

He  then  came  to  me  again,  and  said, 

*•  Is  your  father  about  any  thing,  at  present  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  he  goes  on,  when  he  has  time,  with  his  history.** 

"  Does  he  write  quick  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  when  he  writes  from  himself;  but  in  his  history,  be  has  so 
many  books  to  consult,  that  sometimes  he  spends  three  day%  in  finding 
authorities  for  a  single  passage." 

"  Very  true ;  that  must  be  unavoidable." 

He  pursued  these  inquiries  some  time,  and  then  went  again  to  bis  general 
station  before  the  fire,  and  Mrs.  Delany  inquired  if  he  meant  to  hunt  the 
next  day.     "  Yes,"  he  answered,  and,  a  little  pointedly,  Mrs.  Delany  said, 

*'  I  would  the  hunted  could  but  feel  as  much  pleasure  as  the  hunter." 

The  King  understood  her,  and  with  some  quickness,  called  out,  "  Pray 
what  did  you  hunt  ?" 

Then,  looking  round  at  us  all, — 

"  Did  you  know,"  he  said,  "  that  Mrs.  Delany  once  hunted  herself? — and 
in  a  long  gown,  and  a  great  hoop  ?" 

It  seems  she  had  told  his  Majesty  an  adventure  of  that  sort  whicb  bad 
befallen  her  in  her  youth,  from  some  accident  in  which  her  will  had  no 
share. 

While  this  was  talking  over,  a  violent  thunder  was  made  at  tbe  door.  I 
was  almost  certain  it  was  the  Queen.  Once  more  I  would  have  given  any 
thing  to  escape ;  but  in  vain.  I  had  been  informed  that  nobody  ever  quitted 
the  royal  presence,  after  having  been  conversed  with,  till  motioned  to 
withdraw. 

Miss  P ,  according  to  established  etiquette  on  these  occasions,  opened 

the  door  which  she  stood  next,  by  putting  her  hand  behind  her,  and  slid  out, 
backwards,  into  the  hall  to  light  the  Queen  in.  The  door  soon  opened 
again,  and  her  Majesty  entered. 

Immediately  seeing  the  King,  she  made  him  a  low  courtesy,  and  cried, — 

"  Oh,  your  Majesty  is  here  !" 

"  Yes,"  he  cried,  "  I  ran  here  without  speaking  to  any  body." 

The  Queen  had  been  at  the  lower  Lodge  to  see  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  as 
the  King  had  before  told  us. 

She  hastened  up  to  Mrs.  Delany,  with  both  her  hands  held  out,  saying, 

*'  My  dear  Mrs.  Delany,  how  arc  you  ?" 

Instantly  after,  I  felt  her  eye  on  my  face.  I  believe,  too,  she  courtesied 
to  me  ;  but  though  I  saw  the  bend,  I  was  too  near-sighted  to  be  sure  it  was 
intended  for  me.  I  was  hardly  ever  in  a  situation  more  embarrassing ;  I 
dared  not  return  what  I  was  not  certain  I  had  received,  yet  considered  my- 
self as  appearing  quite  a  monster,  to  stand  stiff-necked,  if  really  meant. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment,  she  spoke  to  Mr.  Bernard  Dewes,  and  then 
nodded  to  my  little  clinging  girl. 

I  was  now  really  ready  to  sink,  with  horrid  uncertainty  of  what  I  was 
doing,  or  what  I  should  do, — when  his  Majesty,  who  I  fancy  saw  my 
distress,  most  good-humouredly  said  to  the  Queen  something,  but  I  was  too 
much  flurried  to  remember  what  except  these  words, — "I  have  been  telling 
Miss  Burney — " 

Relieved  from  so  painful  a  dilemma,  I  immediately  dropped  a  courtesy. 
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She  made  one  to  me  in  the  same  moment,  and,  with  a  very  smiling  coun- 
tenance, came  up  to  me ;  but  she  could  not  speak,  for  the  King  went  on 
talking,  eagerly,  and  very  gaily,  repeating  to  her  every  word  I  had  said 
during  our  conversation  upon  Evelina,  its  publication,  &c.  &c. 

Then  he  told  her  of  Baretti's  wager,  saying, — "  But  she  heard  of  a  great 
many  conjectures  about  the  author,  before  it  was  known,  and  of  Baretti,  an 
admirable  thing ! — he  laid  a  bet  it  must  be  a  man,  as  no  woman,  he  said, 
could  have  kept  her  own  counsel  I" 

The  Queen,  laughing  a  little,  exclaimed — 

**  Oh,  that  is  quite  too  bad  an  affront  to  us ! — Don't  you  think  so  ?"  ad- 
dressing herself  to  me,  with  great  gentleness  of  voice  and  manner. 

I  assented ;  and  the  King  continued  his  relation,  which  she  listened  to 
with  a  look  of  some  interest ;  but  when  he  told  her  some  particulars  of  my 
secrecy,  she  again  spoke  to  me. 

"  But  your  sister  was  your  confidant,  was  she  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

My  sisters,  I  might  have  said,  but  I  was  always  glad  to  have  done. 

"  Oh,  yes  !"  cried  the  King,  laughing ;  "  but  I  assure  you  she  is  of 
Baretti's  opinion  herself;  for  I  asked  her  if  she  thought  it  was  her  sister  or 
her  brother  that  betrayed  her  to  her  father  T — and  she  says  her  sister,  she 
thinks." 

Poor  Esther ! — but  I  shall  make  her  amends  by  what  follows ;  for  the 
Queen,  again  addressing  me,  said— 

^<  But  to  betray  to  a  father  is  no  crime— -don't  you  think  so  ?" 

I  agreed ;  and  plainly  thought  she  saw  Esther,  if  Esther  it  was,  had  only 
done  right* 

The  King  then  went  on,  and  when  he  had  finished  his  narration  the  Queen 
took  her  seat. 

She  made  Mrs.  Delany  sit  next  her,  and  Miss  P brought  her  some 

tea. 

The  King,  meanwhile,  came  to  me  again,  and  said, — <*Are  you 
musical  ?" 

«<  Not  a  performer,  sir." 

Then,  going  from  me  to  the  Queen,  he  cried,— <<  She  does  not  play." 

I  did  not  hear  what  the  Queen  answered  ;  she  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  and 
seemed  much  out  of  spirits. 

They  now  talked  together  a  little  while,  about  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
and  the  King  mentioned  having  had  a  very  promising  account  from  her 
physician,  Sir  Greorge  Baker ;  and  the  Queen  soon  brightened  up* 

The  King  then  returned  to  me,  and  said, — 

"  Are  you  sure  you  never  play  ? — never  touch  the  keys  at  all  ?" 

"  Never  to  acknowledge  it,  sir." 

"  Oh !  that's  it !"  cried  he ;  and  flying  to  the  Queen,  cried,  *<  She  does 
play — but  not  to  acknowledge  it  1" 

I  was  now  in  a  most  horrible  panic  once  more ;  pushed  so  very  home,  I 
could  answer  no  other  than  I  did,  for  these  categorical  questions  almost  coo- 
strain  categorical  answers ;  and  here,  at  Windsor,  it  seems  an  absolute  point 
that  whatever  they  ask  mast  be  told,  and  whatever  they  desire  must  be 
done.  Think  but  then  of  my  consternation,  in  expecting  their  commands 
to  perform  !     My  dear  father,  pity  me  I 

The  eager  air  with  which  he  returned  to  me  fully  explained  what  was  to 
follow.  I  hastily,  therefore,  spoke  first,  in  order  to  stop  him,  crying—"  I 
never,  sir,  played  to  any  body  but  myself! — never  P' 

"  No  ?"  cried  he,  looking  incredulous ;  "  what,  not  ir " 
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"  Not  even  to  me,  sir  \^  cried  my  kind  Mrs.  Delany,  who  saw  what  wai 
threatening  me. 

««  No? — are  you  sure?"  cried  he,  disappointed  :  "but — but  you'll ^ 

"  I  have  never,  sir,'*  cried  I  very  earnestly,  "  played  in  my  life,  but  whca 
I  could  hear  nobody  else — quite  alone,  and  from  a  mere  love  of  any 
musical  sounds." 

He  repeated  all  this  to  the  Queen,  whose  answers  I  never  heard ;  but 
when  he  once  more  came  back,  with  a  face  that  looked  unwilling  to  give  it 
up,  in  my  fn'ght  I  had  recourse  to  dumbshow,  and  raised  my  hands  in  a 
supplicating  fold,  with  a  most  begging  countenance  to  be  excused.  This, 
luckily,  succeeded  ;  he  understood  me  very  readily,  and  laughed  a  little,  but 
made  a  sort  of  desisting,  or  rather  complying  little  bow,  and  said  no  more 
about  it. 

I  felt  very  much  obliged  to  him,  for  I  saw  his  curiosity  was  all  alive.  I 
wished  I  could  have  kissed  his  hand. 

He  still,  however,  kept  me  in  talk,  and  still  upon  music. 

"  To  me,"  said  he,  <'  it  appears  quite  as  strange  to  meet  with  people  who 
have  no  ear  for  music,  and  cannot  distinguish  one  air  from  another,  as  to 
meet  with  people  who  are  dumb.  Lady  Bell  Finch  once  told  me  that  she 
had  heard  there  was  some  diflTerence  between  a  psalm,  a  minuet,  and  a 
country  dance,  but  she  declared  they  all  sounded  alike  to  her!  There 
are  people  who  have  no  eye  for  difference  of  colour.  The  Doke  of 
Marlborough  actually  cannot  tell  scarlet  from  green  1" 

He  then  told  me  an  anecdote  of  his  mistaking  one  of  those  colours  (or 
another,  which  was  very  laughable,  but  I  do  not  remember  it  clearly  enough 
to  write  it.  How  unfortunate  for  true  virtuosi  that  such  an  eye  should 
possess  objects  worthy  the  most  discerning — the  treasures  of  Blenheim  ! 

"  I  do  not  find,  though,"  euided  his  Majesty,  **  that  this  defect  runs  in  his 
family,  for  Lady  Di  Beauclerk  draws  very  finely." 

He  then  went  to  Mr.  Bernard  Dcwes. 

Almost  instantly  upon  his  leaving  me,  a  very  gentle  voice  called  out — 
«*  Miss  Burney  !" 

It  was  the  Queen's.  I  walked  a  little  nearer  her,  and  a  gracious  inclina- 
tion of  her  head  made  me  go  quite  up  to  her. 

"  You  have  been,"  she  said,  "  at  Mrs.  Walsingham's  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  She  has  a  pretty  place,  I  believe  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Were  you  ever  there  before  ?" 

«*  Yes,  ma'am." 

Oh,  shocking  1  shocking !  thought  I;  what  will  Mrs.  Delany  say  to  all 
these  monosyllables  ? 

"  Has  not  ^he  lately  made  some  improvements  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am  ;  she  has  built  a  conservatory." 

Then  followed  some  questions  about  its  situation,  during  which  the  King 
came  up  to  us  ;  and  she  then,  ceasing  to  address  me  in  particular,  began  a 
general  sort  of  conversation,  \iith  a  spirit  and  animation  that  I  had  not  at  all 
expected,  and  which  seemed  the  result  of  the  great  and  benevolent  pleasure 
she  took  in  giving  entertainment  to  Mrs.  Delany, 

The  subject  was  the  last  drawing-room,  which  she  had  been  in  town  to 
keep  on  Thursday,  during  the  dense  fog. 

"  I  assure  you,  ma'am,"  cried  she  to  Mrs.  Delany,  "  it  was  so  dark  there 
was  no  seeing  any  thing,  and  no  knowing  any  body.  And  Lady  Harcourt 
could  be  of  no  help  to  me  to  tell  me  who  people  were,  for  when  it  was  light, 
she  can't  see  ;  and  now  it  was  dark,  I  could  not  see  myself.    So  it  was  in 
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vain  for  me  to  go  on  in  that  manner,  without  knowing  which  I  had  spoken 
to,  and  which  was  waiting  for  me  ;  so  I  said  to  Liady  Harcourt,  '*  We  had 
better  stop,  and  stand  quite  still,  for  I  don't  no  any  body  no  more  than  you 
do.  But  if  we  stand  still,  they  will  all  come  up  in  the  end,  and  we  must 
ask  them  who  they  arc,  and  if  I  have  spoken  to  them  yet,  or  not :  for  it  is 
very  odd  to  do  it,  but  what  else  can  we  manage  ?" 

Her  accent  is  a  little  foreign,  and  very  prettily  so ;  and  her  emphasis  has 
that  sort  of  changieability ,  which  gives  an  interest  to  every  thing  she  utters. 

But  her  language  is  rather  peculiar  than  foreign. 

"  Besides,"  added  she,  with  a  very  significant  look, "  if  we  go  on  here  in 
the  dark,  maybe  I  shall  push  against  some  body,  or  some  body  will  push 
against  me — which  is  the  more  likely  to  happen !" 

She  then  gave  an  account  of  some  circumstances  which  attended  the  dark- 
ness, in  a  manner  not  only  extremely  lively,  but  mixed,  at  times,  with  an 
archness  and  humour  that  made  it  very  entertaining.  She  chiefly  addressed 
herself  to  Mrs.  Delany ;  and  to  me,  certainly,  she  would  not,  separately, 
have  been  so  communicative  ;  but  she  contrived,  with  great  delicacy,  to  in- 
clude me  in  the  little  party,  by  frequently  looking  at  me,  and  always  with 
an  expression  that  invited  my  participation  in  the  conversation.  And,  in- 
deed, though  I  did  not  join  in  words,  I  shared  very  openly  in  the  pleasure 
of  her  recital. 

"  Well,"  she  continued,  "  so  there  was  standing  by  me  a  man  that  I 
could  not  see  in  the  face  ;  but  I  saw  the  twisting  of  his  bow ;  and  I  said  to 
Lady  Harcourt,  •  I  am  sure  that  must  be  nobody  but  the  Duke  of  Dorset.' 
— *  Dear,'  she  says,  •  how  can  you  tell  that  T' — '  Only  ask,'  said  I ;  and  so 
it  proved  he." 

'*  Yes,"  cried  the  King,  '*  he  is  pretty  well  again  ;  he  can  smile  again, 
now !" 

It  seems  his  features  had  appeared  to  be  fixed,  or  stiffened.  It  is  said, 
he  has  been  obliged  to  hold  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  to  hide  it,  ever  since  his 
stroke, — which  he  refuses  to  acknowledge  was  paralytic. 

The  Queen  looked  as  if  some  comic  notion  had  struck  her,  and  afler 
smiling  a  little  while  to  herself,  said,  with  a  sort  of  innocent  archness,  very 
pleasing, 

"  To  be  sure,  it  is  very  wrong  to  laugh  at  such  things, — ^I  know  that ; 
but  yet,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  when  his  mouth  was  in  that  way,  that  it 
was  very  lucky  people's  happiness  did  not  depend  upon  his  smiles !" 

Afterwards,  she  named  other  persons,  whose  behaviour  and  manners 
pointed  them  out  to  her,  in  defiance  of  obscurity. 

'^  A  lady,"  said  she,  **  came  up  to  me,  that  I  could  not  see,  so  I  was 
forced  to  ask  who  she  was ;  and  immediately  she  burst  into  a  laugh.  '  O,' 
says  I,  <  that  can  be  only  Mrs.  De  RoUes  !'— and  so  it  proved." 

Mcthinks  by  this  trait  she  should  be  a  near  relation  to  my  Miss  Larolles  ! 

When  these,  and  some  more  anecdotes  which  I  do  not  so  clearly  remem- 
ber, were  told,  the  King  lefl  us,  and  went  to  Mr.  Bernard  Dewes.  A  pause, 
ensuing,  I  too,  drew  back,  meaning  to  return  to  my  original  station,  which, 
being  opposite  the  fire,  was  never  a  bad  one.  But  the  moment  I  began  re- 
treating, the  Queen,  bending  forward,  and  speaking  in  a  very  low  voice, 
said,  <'  Miss  Bumey  1"— «nd,  upon  my  coming  up  to  her,  almost  in  a 
whisper,  cried,  **  But  shall  we  have  no  more — nothing  more  ?" 

I  could  not  but  understand  her,  and  only  shook  my  head. 

The  Queen  then,  as  if  she  thought  she  had  said  too  much,  with  great 
sweetness  and  condescension,  drew  back  herself,  and  very  delicately  said, 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,  I  own,  a  very  home  question,  for  one  who  has  not  the 
pleasure  to  know  you." 
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I  wtu  quitn  aHhamnd  of  ihis  apology,  but  did  not  know  « 
But  how  aminlilc  n  simplicity  in  her  speaking  of  herself  in 
'•  for  one  who  has  not  iho  plcnsuto  to  know  you." 

"  But,  inde«d>"  cooiinucd  she,  presently,  "  1  would  not  say  it, 
Ihink  frtim  what  has  been  dooc,  there  is  b  power  to  do  bo  muofa 
good  to  }-oung  nt-ople^which  is  eo  very  good  a  thing — that  I 
wishing  it  could  !«:." 

1  fell  very  gmteful  for  this  speech,  and  for  the  very  soft  maun 
she  mid  it ;  and  I  very  much  nished  to  thank  her,  and  was  Iryii 
eomelhing  though  not  very  inti;lligibly,  when  the  King  suddenly 
to  09,  inquired  whol  was  going  forward. 

The  QucoD  readily  mpcaicd  her  kind  speech. 

The  King  eagerly  undertook  to  make  my  answer  for  me,  cry; 

"  O,  but  she  will  write ! — she  only  wails  for  inclination — she  i 
Then  speaking  to  me,  he  said,  "  What  is  it  not  so  ?" 

I  only  laughed  a  little;  and  he  again  said  to  the  Queen, 

"Slie  will  write!   She  lold  mc,  just  now, she  had  madenovow 

"  No,  no,"  cried  iho  Queen,  "  1  hope  not,  indeed  !" 

<■  A  vow  I"  cried  deaf  Mrs.  Delany, "  no,  indeed,  1  hope  she  w 
80  wicked — she  who  can  so  do  what  she  does  !" 

"  But  she  has  not,"  said  the  King,  earnestly ;  "  ahe  has  owned 
already." 

What  excessive  condescension,  my  dear  padre  ! 

"  I  only  wish,"  cried  Mrs.  Delony,  "  it  could  bo  as  easily  do 
earneslly  and  universally  desired." 

"  1  doubt  it  not  to  be  so  desired,"  said  the  Queen. 

I  was  quite  ashamed  of  alt  this,  and  quite  sorry  to  make  nn  a< 
mcnt  of  their  greni  condescension  in  pressing  such  a  subject,  and 
■o  much  in  earnest.  Bui  I  really  could  get  out  nothing,  so  that'i 
and  I  wish  I  could  give  a  better  account  of  my  eloquence,  my 
and  Susan. 

1  cannot,  however,  in  justice  any  more  than  in  inclination,  { 
■top  to  admire  the  sweetneca  of  the  Queen,  and  the  consideration  c 
in  each  making  me  a  parly  in  iheir  general  conversation,  before 
any  particular  address  to  me. 

They  afterwards  spoke  of  Mr.  Webb,  a  Windsor  musician,  wh 
to  the  young  princesses,  and  who  has  a  nose,  from  some  Strang 
of  so  enormous  a  size  that  it  covers  the  middle  of  his  face.  1  nc 
frightful  a  deformity.     Mrs.  Delany  told  the  Queen  I  had  me 

accidentally,  when  he  came  to  give  a  lesson  to  Miss  P ,  an 

quite  startled  by  him. 

"  I  dare  say  so ;"  said  her  majesty.  «  1  must  tell  Miss  Bun 
trait  of  Sophia,  about  Mr.  Webb." 

A  small  table  was  before  the  queen,  who  always  has  it  bro 
she  is  sealed,  lo  put  her  tea  or  work  upon,  or,  when  she  has 
look  comfortable,  I  believe;  for  certainly  it  takes  off  much  fori 
Blending  circle.  And  close  lo  this,  by  the  gracious  moliOD  of  he 
kept  me. 

"  When  first,"  continued  she,  "  Mr.  Webb  was  to  come  lo  So| 
her  he  had  had  some  accident  to  disfigure  his  whole  face,  by  m 
an  enormous  nose ;  but  I  desired  her  to  remember  this  was  a  i 
for  which  he  ought  lo  be  pitied,  and  that  she  must  be  sure  not  t 
it,  nor  stare  at  it.  And  she  minded  this  very  well,  and  behav 
very  properly.    But,  while  Lady  Cremorae  was  at  the  Sjodge,  sb 
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Sophia  when  Mr.  Webb  came  to  give  her  a  lesson.  As  soon  as  he  was 
named,  she  coloured  very  red,  and  ran  up  to  Lady  Cremorne,  and  said  to 
her  in  a  whisper,  <  Lady  Cremorne,  Mr.  Webb  has  got  a  very  great  nose, 
but  that  is  only  to  be  pitied — so  mind  you  don't  laugh  1* " 

This  little  princess  is  just  nine  years  old ! 

The  King  joined  us  while  the  Queen  was  telling  this,  and  added,  <'  Poor 
Mr.  Webb  was  very  much  discountenanced  when  be  first  saw  me,  and  tried 
to  hide  his  nose,  by  a  great  nosegay,  or  1  believe  only  a  branch,  which  he 
held  before  it :  but  really  that  had  so  odd  a  look,  that  it  was  worse,  and 
more  ridiculous,  than  his  nose.  However,  I  hope  he  does  not  mind  me 
now,  for  I  have  seen  him  four  or  five  times." 

AAer  this,  Mrs.  Delany  mentioned  Madame  de  la  Fite,  and  her  son. 

The  queen  said  **  He  is  a  pretty  little  boy ;  and  when  he  goes  to  school, 
it  will  do  him  good." 

**  Where  will  she  send  him?"  said  the  King. 

The  Queen,  looking  at  me,  with  a  smile  answered, 

•*  To  the  school  where  Mr.  Locke  puts  his  sons.     I  know  that  1" 

"  And  where  is  that  ?" 

•*  Indeed  I  don't  know  ;  where  is  it,  Miss  Bumey  ?'* 

"  At  Cheam,  ma'am." 

"  Oh,  at  young  Gilpin's  ?"  cried  the  King.     "  Is  it  near  Mr.  Locke's  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  within  about  six  miles,  I  believe." 

The  Queen,  then,  %vith  a  little  arch  smile,  that  seemed  to  premise  she 
should  make  me  stare,  said, 

"  It  was  there,  at  Mr.  Locke's,  your  sister  laid  in  I" 

•*  O  yes,  ma'am  !"  cried  I,  out  of  breath  with  surprise. 

The  King  repeated  my  O  yes  1  and  said,  "  I  fancy — ^by  that  O — ^you 
were  frightened  a  little  for  her  1     What  ?" 

I  could  not  but  assent  to  that ;  and  the  King,  who  seemed  a  good  deal 
diverted  at  the  accident — for  he  loves  little  babies  too  well  to  look  upon  it, 
as  most  people  would,  to  be  a  shocking  business-— questioned  me  about  it. 

"  How  was  it  ?"  said  he, — **  how  happened  it  1  Could  she  not  get  home  1" 

*'  It  was  so  sudden,  sir,  and  so  unexpected,  there  was  no  time." 

**  I  dare  say,"  said  the  sweet  Queen,  "  Mrs.  Locke  was  only  very  happy 
to  have  it  at  her  house." 

'*  Indeed,  ma'am,"  cried  I,  <<  her  kindness,  and  Mr.  Locke's  would  make 
any  body  think  so  !  but  they  are  all  kindness  and  goodness." 

''  I  have  heard  indeed,"  said  the  Queen,  '^  that  they  are  all  sensible,  and 
amiable,  and  ingenious,  in  that  family." 

•*  They  are  indeed,"  cried  I,  "and  as  exemplary  as  they  are  accomplished." 

"  I  have  never  seen  Mrs.  Locke,"  said  the  King, "  since  she  was  that 
high  ;" — pointing  to  little  Miss  Dewes. 

"  And  I,"  said  the  Queen — *•  I  have  never  seen  her  in  my  life ;  but  for 
all  that,  from  what  I  hear  of  her,  I  cannot  help  feeling  interested  whenever 
I  only  hear  her  name." 

This,  with  a  good  deal  of  animation,  she  said  directly  to  me. 

"  Mr.  William  Locke,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Delany,  "  I  understand  from 
Miss  Bumey,  is  now  making  the  same  wonderful  progress  in  painting  that 
he  had  done  before  in  drawing." 

"  I  have  seen  some  of  bis  drawings,"  said  the  Queen, "  which  were 
charming." 

**  How  old  is  he  !"  cried  the  King. 
Eighteen,  sir." 
Eighteen  !"  repeated  the  King — ^*  how  time  flies  I" 
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for  ine,"  crifHl  the  Qiicen,  "  I  Bin  always  quarrelling 
u  short  to  do  Bomelhini;,  nmi  so  long  lo  do  nothing." 

one  hns  dow  and  then  something  foreign  lo  our  idiom,  thft 
prcttyjolfoct, 

"  T^me,"  said  the  King,  "  always  soems  long  when  wo  are 
abort  when  we  bp^  lo  grow  old." 

"  But  nolhing  makes  mc  bo  aiigry,"  said  tlu:  Queen,  "  sa  to 
not  know  wbal  to  do  !  Far  roe,  I  never  have  half  time  enoug! 
But  what  makes  me  mart  nn^v  slitl,  is  to  soe  people  go  up 
and  SUV, '  whftt  a  hru)  ilnj- ! — dear,  what  shall  we  do  such  a  i 
'  What  r  I  say  ;  '  why  employ  yourselves  ;  and  then  what  sigi 
day  T' " 

Afterwards,  there  waa  some  talk  upon  sermons,  and  the  Qi 
the  Bishop  of  Cheater  would  pufalitih  another  volume. 

"  Ng,  no,"  said  the  King,  "  you  must  not  expeet  a  man,  w 
tinues  preaching,  to  go  on  publishing.  Every  sermon  printet 
his  slock  for  the  pulpil," 

"  Very  inw,"  said  the  Queen  j  "  but  I  believe  the  Bishop  of 
enough  to  spare." 

The  King  then  praised  Carr's  sermons,  and  said  be  liked  nt 
were  plaio  and  unadorned. 

"  Nor  I  neither,"  said  the  Queen  j  "  but  for  me  it  is,  I  supp 
the  others  I  don't  understand." 

The  King  then,  looking  at  his  watch,  said,  "  II  is  eight  o'cloc 
don't  go  now,  the  children  will  be  sent  to  the  other  house." 

"  Yes,  your  Majesty,"  cried  the  Queen,  instantly  rising. 

Mrs.  Delany  put  on  her  Majesty's  cloak,  and  she  took  a  ver 
of  her.  She  then  curtsied  separately  to  us  all,  and  the  King  h 
the  enrring.?. 

It  is  the  custom  for  every  body  they  speak  to  to  attend  Ihem  i 

would  not  sutler  Mrs.  Delany  to  move.     Miss  P ,  Mr.  Dei 

little  daughter,  and  myself,  all  accompanied  them,  and  saw  til 
coach,  and  received  their  last  gracious  nods. 

When  they  were  gone,  Mrs,  Delany  confessed  she  had  hear 
knock  at  the  door  before  she  came  into  (he  drawing-room,  hi 
avow  it,  that  1  might  not  run  away.  Well !  being  over  was  so  g 
that  I  could  not  but  be  content. 

The  Queen,  iodeed,  is  a  moat  charming  woman.  She  appeal 
of  sense  and  graciousness,  mingled  with  delicacy  of  mitid  and 
temper.  She  speaks  English  almost  perfectly  well,  wiih  great 
copiousness  of  language,  though  now  and  then  with  foreign 
frequently  with  a  foreign  accent.  Her  manners  have  an  easy  ( 
m  most  engaging  simplicity,  and  she  has  all  that  fine  high  brei 
the  mind,  not  the  station,  gives,  of  carefully  avoiding  to  distress 
converse  with  her,  or  studiously  removing  the  embarrassment 
prevent. 

The  King,  however  he  may  have  power,  in  the  cabinet,  to  cor 
self,  has,  in  private,  the  appearance  of  a  character  the  most  open 
He  speaks  hia  opinions  without  reserve,  and  seems  to  trust  then 
to  his  hearers,  from  a  belief  that  they  will  make  no  ill  use  of 
countenance  is  full  of  inquiry,  to  gain  information  without  asking 
from  believing  that  to  be  the  nearest  road  lo  truth.  All  I  saw  ol 
was  the  moat  perfect  good  humour,  good  spirits,  ease,  and  pleasi 

Their  behaviour  to  each  other  speaka  the  most  cordial  coal 
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happiness.  The  King  seems  to  admire  as  much  as  he  enjoys  her  conversa- 
tion, and  to  covet  her  participation  in  every  thing  he  either  sees  or  hears. 
The  Queen  appears  to  feel  the  most  grateful  regard  for  him,  and  to  make 
it  her  chief  study  to  raise  his  consequence  with  others,  by  always  marking 
that  she  considers  herself,  though  Queen  to  the  nation,  only,  to  him,  the 
first  and  most  obedient  of  subjects.  Indeed,  in  their  different  ways,  and 
allowing  for  the  difference  of  their  characters,  they  left  me  equally  charmed 
both  with  their  behaviour  to  each  other  and  to  myself. 

Friday. — Mrs.  Delany  went  to  the  Lodge  to-night,  and,  when  she  came 
home,  brought  very  kind  words  of  the  Queen's  with  respect  to  our  meeting, 
which  she  now  acknowledged  she  had  much  been  wishing  for. 

Sunday,  Dec.  18. — ^This  morning  I  went  with  tliiss  P to  hear  the 

cathedral  service  at  St.  Greorge's  Chapel.  That  antique  and  venerable 
structure  gave  me  much  pleasure,  and  the  particular  prayer  offered  up  for 
the  Knights  of  the  Garter  brought  me  back  to  the  days  of  its  founder,  as  I 
imagine  it  must  have  been  used  in  this  chapel  from  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Third. 

One  of  the  gates  of  the  old  Castle  I  have  a  view  of  from  a  window  in  my 
bed-chamber,  and  I  have  a  sufficient  smattering  of  antiquarian  afiection  to 
look  at  it  with  great  satisfaction. 

Our  preacher  was  Dr.  L ,  and  though  he  told  us  nothing  either  new 

or  striking,  he  at  least  took  care  to  give  not  disappointment  after  his  first 
opening — by  preaching  in  a  manner  that  never  drew  our  attention. 

Monday,  Dec.  19th. — Miss  P ,  Mr.  Bernard  Dewes,  his  daughter, 

and  myself,  have  been  to  Dr.  Lind's,  by  repeated  invitation,  to  see  his  Bast- 
em  curiosities.  I  was  extremely  well  entertained  there.  His  collection  is 
chiefly  Chinese.  He  has  a  book  of  the  whole  process  of  preparing  silk, 
described  in  prints.  It  is  not,  however,  so  done  as  to  give  a  very  clear  idea 
of  the  operation.  He  has  also  a  curious  book  representing  every  part  of  a 
Chinese  monastery,  building,  utensils,  gods,  priests,  and  idols ;  it  is  very 
neatly  and  most  elaborately  executed,  and  the  colours  are  uncommonly 
vivid.  A  dictionary  of  the  Chinese  language,  in  which  many  folio  pages 
contain  but  the  various  uses  of  a  single  word,  filled  me  with  wonder  at  the 
preposterous  pedantry  that  could  contrive  to  make  the  whole  life  of  man  too 
short  for  learning  to  read  and  write.  There  is  a  class  even  for  every  letter, 
and  more  ways  of  varying  it,  by  difierent  accents,  than  there  are  in  French 
or  English  of  varying  every  word  that  begins  with  the  same  letter.  A  book, 
too,  of  Chinese  plants,  very  finely  executed  and  brightly  coloured,  showed 
how  little  their  artists  want  patience,  though  every  thing  shows  how  little  is 
the  pleasure  to  be  given  by  any  pains  without  taste. 

Upon  the  whole,  and  for  me,  don't  you  think,  my  dear  father  and  Susan, 
I  comported  myself  mighty  well  in  my  grand  interview  1  Indeed,  except 
quite  at  the  first,  I  was  infinitely  more  easy  than  I  usually  am  with  stran- 
gers ;  and  the  great  reason  of  that  was,  that  I  had  no  fear  of  being  fright- 
ened, nor  shame  of  being  ashamed ;  for  they,  I  was  sure,  were  more  ac- 
customed to  see  people  frightened  and  confused,  than  to  find  them  composed 
and  undisturbed.  But  that  is  not  the  case  with  others,  who  cannot,  there- 
fore, make  the  same  allowance. 

In  the  evening,  while  Mrs.  Delany,  Miss  P  ,  and  I  were  sitting  and 
working  together  in  the  drawing-room,  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  King 
entered. 

We  all  started  up ;  Miss  P flew  to  her  modest  post  by  the  door,  and 

I  to  my  more  comfortable  one  opposite  the  fire,  which  caused  me  but  a 
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uignt  and  gentle  rplimt,  and  Mre.  Deiany  he  iromediatcly  co 
l&lce  licr  owij  place  again. 

He  w(u  full  ofjuy  for  ihe  Princesa  EUwbolli.  He  hod  been 
IjoJge,  And  found  hn-  in  &  awecl  sleep,  and  she  was  now,  I 
coiirai!  of  Jsmoa'ii  Powders,  fruni  which  he  hogied  her  perfect  n 
fear,  however,  it  is  still  but  prerariotts. 

Mrs.  Dclany  congmtulotrd  him,  am]  (hen  inquired  nder  tli 
cough.  'IV  children,  he  said,  were  better,  and  where  going  to  I 
days,  to  change  the  air.  He  and  the  Queen  had  been  themselves. 
ing.loKew,  To  sec  that  their  rooms  were  tit  for  their  reception.  J 
be  said,  be  easy  to  take  any  account  but  from  hia  own  ejva 
were  eick.  He  socms,  indcoil,  one  of  the  most  lender  fathers  i| 
i  cannot  pretead  to  write  this  meeting  with  the  method  and  i 
the  first ;  for  that  took  me  so  loog,  that  t  have  not  time  to  spi 
another  detail.  Besides,  the  novelty  is  now  over,  and  I  have  I 
induecmenl  to  be  eo  very  circumstantial.  But  the  principal 
conversation  I  will  write,  as  I  recollect. 

Our  party  being  so  small,  he  made  all  that  passed  general 
he  principally  addressed  biinself  to  Mrs.  Deiany,  he  always  loo 
see  that  we  heanl  him,  and  frequently  referred  to  us. 

1  should  ntenlioR,  though,  the  etiquette  always  observed  upon 
which,  first  of  all,  is  to  fly  oiT  to  distant  quarters  ;  and  next, 
goes  out,  walking  backwards,  for  more  candles,  which  she  brin 
a  time,  and  placea  upon  the  table  and  piano-forle.  Next  she  got 
whicli  she  llien  carries  to  his  Majesty,  upon  a  large  salvor,  coi 
cream,  and  bread  and  butter,  and  coke,  while  she  hangs  a  niipl 
arm  for  his  lingers. 

Whnn  In;  iia»  lHkr>n  his  tm,  she  returns  to  her  station,  who 
till  ho  has  done,  and  Chen  takes  away  his  cup  and  fetches  more. 

This,  it  seems,  is  a  ceremony  performed,  in  other  places,  al' 
mistress  of  the  house ;  but  here,  neither  of  their  Majesties  will 
Deiany  to  attempt  it. 

Well ;  but  to  return.  The  King  said  he  hod  just  been  looking 
pamphlet  of  Mr.  Cumberland's,  upon  the  character  ofliord  Sac 

"  I  have  been  asking  Sir  George  Baker,"  said  he,  "  if  he  had 
he  told  me  yes ;  but  that  he  could  not  find  out  why  Cumberland 
it.  However,  that,  I  think,  I  found  out  in  the  second  page.  1 
takes  an  opportunity  to  give  a  high  character  of  himself." 

He  then  enlarged  more  upon  the  subject,  very  frankly  declai 
points  he  ditfered  from  Mr.  Cumberland  about  Lord  Sackvill 
neither  knew  liim,  nor  had  read  the  pamphlet,  I  could  not  at  al 
the  subject. 

Mrs.  Deiany  then  mentioi>ed  Bomething  of  Madame  de  Genlis, 
the  King  eagerly  said  to  me, 

"  Oh,  you  saw  her  while  she  was  here  J" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And— Jid  she  speak  English  1" 

"  Yes,  dr," 

"  And  how  1" 

"  Extremely  well,  at ;  with  very  great  facility." 

"  Indeed!  That  always  surprises  me  in  a  foreigner  that  hi 
here." 

Her  accent  is  foreign,  however ;  but  her  language  is  remarkal 

He  then  spcdce  of  Voltaire,  and  talked  a  linle  of  Ilia  works, 
with  thia  gUKfog  coademnation  of  tbeir  teodency  ;^ 
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I,"  cried  he,  "  think  him  a  monster,  I  own  it  fairly." 

Nobody  answered.  Mrs.  Delany  did  not  quite  hear  him,  and  I  knew  too 
little  of  his  works  to  have  courage  to  say  any  thing  about  them. 

He  next  named  Rousseau,  whom  he  seemed  to  think  of  with  more  favour, 
though  by  no  means  with  approbation.  Here,  too,  I  had  read  too  little  to 
talk  at  all,  though  his  Majesty  frequently  applied  to  me.  Mrs.  Delany  told 
several  anecdotes  which  had  come  to  her  immediate  knowledge  of  him  while 
he  was  in  England,  at  which  time  he  had  spent  some  days  with  her  brother, 
Mr.  Granville,  at  Calwich.  The  King,  too,  told  others,  which  had  come  to 
his  own  ears,  all  charging  him  with  savage  pride  and  insolent  ingratitude. 

Here,  however,  I  ventured  to  interfere ;  for,  as  I  knew  he  had  had  a  pen- 
sion from  the  King,  I  could  not  but  wish  his  Majesty  should  be  informed  he 
was  grateful  to  him.  And  as  you,  my  dear  father,  were  my  authority,  I 
thought  it  but  common  justice  to  the  memory  of  poor  Rousseau  to  acquaint 
the  King  of  his  personal  respect  for  him. 

"  Some  gratitude,  sir,"  said  I,  "  he  was  not  without.  When  my  father 
was  in  Paris,  which  was  afler  Rousseau  had  been  in  England,  he  visited 
him,  in  his  garret,  and  the  first  thing  he  showed  him  was  your  Majesty's 
portrait  over  his  chimney." 

^he  King  paused  a  little  while  upon  this ;  but  nothing  more  was  said 
of  Rousseau. 

The  sermon  of  the  day  before  was  then  talked  over.  Mrs.  Delany  had 
not  heard  it,  and  the  King  said  it  was  no  great  loss.  He  asked  me  what  I 
had  thought  of  it,  and  we  agreed  perfectly,  to  the  no  great  exaltation  of 
poor  Dr.  L . 

Some  time  aflcrwards,  the  Ejng  said  he  found  by  the  newspapers,  that 
Mrs.  Clive  was  dead. 

Do  you  read  the  newspapers?  thought  I.  O,  King!  you  roust  then 
have  the  most  unvexing  temper  in  the  world,  not  to  run  wild. 

This  led  on  to  more  players.  He  was  sorry,  he  said,  for  Henderson^ 
and  the  more  as  Mrs.  Siddons  had  wished  to  have  him  play  at  the  same- 
house  with  herself.  Then  Mrs.  Siddons  took  her  turn,  and  with  tb& 
warmest  praise. 

<'  I  am  an  enthusiast  for  her,"  cried  the  King,  "  quite  an  enthusiast.  I 
think  there  was  never  any  player  in  my  time  so  excellent— not  Garrick 
himself;  I  own  it!" 

Then,  coming  close  to  me,  who  was  silent,  he  said,— 

"  What  ?  what  ?" — meaning,  what  say  you  ?  But  I  still  said  nothing ;  I 
could  not  concur  where  I  thought  so  differently,  and  to  enter  into  an  argu- 
ment was  quite  impossible ;  for  every  little  thing  I  said,  the  King  listened 
to  with  an  eagerness  that  made  me  always  ashamed  of  its  insignificancy. 
And,  indeed,  but  for  that  I  should  have  talked  to  him  with  much  greater 
fluency,  as  well  as  ease. 

From  players  he  went  to  plays,  and  complained  of  the  great  want  of 
good  modern  comedies,  and  of  the  extreme  immorality  of  most  of  the  old  ones. 

<*  And  they  pretend,"  cried  he,  **  to  mend  them ;  but  it  is  not  possible. 
Do  you  think  it  is  T — what  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  not  often,  I  believe ;— the  fault  commonly  lies  in  the  very 
foundation." 

<*  Yes,  or  they  might  mend  the  mere  speeches ; — ^but  the  cbaxacteis  ar»> 
all  bad  from  the  beginning  to  the  end." 

Then  he  specified  several ;  but  I  had  read  none  of  them,  and  conse^ 
quentty  could  say  nothing  about  the  matter ; — ^till,  at  last,  he  came  to  Shak-^ 
speare. 
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**  Wag  there  ever/'  cried  he,  "  sach  stuff  as  great  part  of  Shakspears  ? 
only  ooe  must  not  say  so  I  But  what  think  you  1 — What  t — la  there  soC  sad 
stuff]— What  l—whair 

*'Yes,  indeed,  I  think  so,  sir,  though  mixed  with  such  exoellenoes, 
that—" 

«« O !"  cried  he,  laughing  good-humouredly,  ^*  I  know  it  is  not  to  be  said! 
but  it's  true*     Only  it's  Shakspeare,  and  nobody  dare  abuse  him.** 

Then  he  enumerated  many  of  the  characters  and  parts  of  plays  that  bt 
objected  to ;  and  when  he  had  run  them  over,  finished  with  again  laughing, 
and  exclaiming, 

<*  But  one  should  be  stoned  for  saying  so  T" 

«  Madame  de  Genlis,  sir,"  said  I,  *«  had  taken  such  an  impression  of  the 
English  theatre,  that  she  told  me  she  thought  no  woman  ought  to  go  to  any 
of  our  comedies." 

This,  which,  indeed,  is  a  very  overstrained  censure  of  our  dramaa,  made 
him  draw  back,  and  vindicate  the  stage  from  a  sentence  so  severe ;  which, 
however,  she  had  pronounced  to  me,  as  if  she  looked  upon  it  to  be  an 
opinion  in  which  I  should  join  as  a  thing  past  dispute. 

The  King  approved  such  a  denunciation  no  more  than  his  little  subject; 
and  he  vindicated  the  stage  from  so  bard  an  aspersion,  with  a  warmth  not 
wholly  free  from  indignation. 

This  led  on  to  a  good  deal  more  dramatic  criticism  ;  but  what  was  said 
was  too  little  followed  up  to  be  remembered  for  writing.  His  Majesty 
stayed  near  two  hours,  and  then  wished  Mrs.  Delany  good  night,  and 
having  given  me  a  bow,  shut  the  door  himself,  to  prevent  Mrs.  Delany,  or 

even  me,  from  attending  him  out,  and,  with  only  Miss  P to  wait  upon 

him,  put  on  his  great  coat  in  the  passage,  and  walked  away  to  the  lower 
lodge,  to  see  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  without  carriage  or  aUendant*  He  is 
a  pattern  of  modest,  but  manly  superiority  to  rank. 

I  should  say  more  of  this  evening,  and  of  the  King,  with  whose  unaffected 
conversation  and  unassuming  port  and  manner  I  was  charnied,  but  that  I 
have  another  meeting  to  write, — a  long,  and,  to  me,  very  delightful  private 
conference  with  the  Queen.     It  happened  the  very  next  morning. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  20th. — 1st,  summons  ;  2ndly,  entree. 

«Miss  Burney,  have  you  heard  that  Boswell  is  going  to  publish  a  life  of 
your  friend  Dr.  Johnson?" 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"  I  tell  you  as  I  beard.  I  don't  know  for  the  truth  of  it,  and  I  can't  tell 
what  he  will  do.  He  is  so  extraordinary  a  man,  that  perhaps  he  will  de- 
vise something  extraordinary.  What  do  you  think  of  Madame  de  Genlis's 
last  work  ?" 

«*  I  have  not  read  it,  ma'am." 

"  Not  read  it  ?" 

[I  believe  she  knew  my  copy,  which  lay  on  the  table.) 
said  I  had  taken  it  to  Norbury,  and  meant  to  read  it  with  Mrs.  hoqke, 
but  things  then  prevented. 

«  Oh  !  (looking  pleased)  have  you  read  the  last  edition  of  her  <  Adele  ?' " 

«» No,  ma'am." 

"  Well,  it  is  much  improved ;  for  the  passage,  you  know,  Mrs.  Delany, 
of  the  untruth,  is  all  altered ;  fifteen  pages  are  quite  new ;  and  she  has 
altered  it  very  prettily.  She  has  sent  it  to  me.  She  always  sends  me  her 
works  ;  she  did  it  a  long  while  ago,  when  I  did  not  know  there  was  such  a 
lady  as  Madame  de  Genlis.     You  have  not  seen  <  Adele,'  then  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am." 

«  You  would  like  to  see  it.  But  I  have  it  not  here.  Indeed,  I  think 
sometimes  I  have  no  books  at  all,  for  they  are  at  Kew,  or  they  are  in  town, 


i' 
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and  they  are  here ;  and  I  donH  know  which  is  which.  Is  Madame  de 
Genlis  about  any  new  work  V^ 

"  Yes,  ina*am  ;  one  which  she  intends  ^pour  lepeuple,^ " 

*<  Ah,  that  will  be  a  good  work.  Have  you  heard  of-»"  (mentioning 
some  German  book,  of  which  I  forget  the  name.) 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"  O,  it  will  be  soon  translated ;  very  fine  language, — very  bad  book. 
They  translate  all  our  worst !  And  they  are  so  improved  in  language ;  they 
write  so  finely  now,  even  for  the  most  silly  books,  that  it  makes  one  read 
on,  and  one  cannot  help  it.  O,  I  am  very  angry  sometimes  at  that !  Do 
you  like  the  *  Sorrows  of  Werter  V  " 

"  I — I  have  not  read  it,  ma'am,  only  in  part.'* 

"  No?  Well,  I  don't  know  how  it  is  translated,  but  it  is  very  finely  writ 
in  German,  and  I  can't  bear  it." 

**  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  that,  for  what  I  did  look  over  made  me  de- 
termine never  to  read  it.  It  seemed  only  writ  as  a  deliberate  defence  of 
suicide." 

"  Yes  ;  and  what  is  worse,  it  is  done  by  a  bad  man  for  revenge." 

She  then  mentioned,  with  praise,  another  book,  saying, 

**  I  wish  I  knew  the  translator." 

<*  I  wish  the  translator  knew  that  I" 

<'  O — it  is  not — I  should  not  like  to  give  my  name,  for  fear  I  have  judged 
ill :  I  picked  it  up  on  a  stall*  O  it  is  amazing  what  good  books  there  are 
on  stalls." 

*<  It  is  amazing  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Delany,  "  to  hear  that." 

"  Why,  I  don't  pick  them  up  myself;  but  I  have  a  servant  very  clever ; 
and  if  they  are  not  to  be  had  at  the  booksellers',  they  are  not  for  me  any 
more  than  for  another." 

She  then  spoke  of  Klopstock's  *<  Messiah,"  saying  it  contained  four  lines 
most  perfect  on  religion. 

*<  How  I  should  like  to  see  it.  Is  it  translated?"  asked  Mrs.  Delany, 
turning  to  me. 

<<  III,"  said  her  Majesty :  <<  there  is  a  story  of  Lazarus  and  the  Cen- 
turion's daughter ;  and  another  young  lady,  Asyddel,  he  calls  her ;  and 
Lazarus  is  in  love ; — a  very  pretty  scene — no  stopping ; — but  it  is  out 
of  place ; — I  was  quite  angry  to  read  it.  And  a  long  conversation  between 
Christ  and  Lazarus — ^very  strange !" 

<•  Yet  Milton  does  that." 

"  Yes." 

And  then  she  went  on  discussing  Milton:  this  led  to  Wicklifie,  and 
Cranmer ;  and  she  spoke  of  the  Roman  Catholic  superstitions. 

"  O,  so  odd  !  Can  it  signify  to  God  Almighty  if  I  eat  a  piece  of  fish  or  a 
piece  of  meat  ?  And,  one  of  the  Queen  of  France's  sisters  wears  the  heel 
of  her  shoe  before,  for  a  penance ;  as  if  God  Almighty  could  care  for 
that !" 

<*  It  is  supposing  in  Him  the  caprice  of  a  fine  lady.'* 

"  Yes,  just  so.     Yet  it  is  amusing,  and  pretty  too,  how  sincere  the  lower 

people  are,  of  the  Catholics.     I  was  with  my  mother  at ,  a  Catholic 

town,  and  there  was  a  lady  we  knew,  had  a  very  bad  toothache ;  she 
sufiered  night  and  day,  and  we  were  very  sorry.  But  over  the  river  there 
was  a  Virgin  Mary  of  great  fame  for  miracles,  and,  one  morning,  when  I 
wanted  to  got  up,  our  maid  did  not  come,  and  nobody  knew  where  she  was, 
and  she  could  not  be  found.  At  last  she  came  back  with  a  large  bouquet, 
which  she  had  carried  over  the  river  in  the  night  and  got  it  blessed,  and 
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)pi>B  <t  to  the  lady  lo  rure  Ikf  toothache.  But  we  ha*e  Pn 
neries  in  Germnny.  I  belonged  lo  one  which  was  under  ihel 
teclion  i  there  is  on*  for  royal  families — one  for  noblesse;  ih 
coals  of  orms  »re  put  «p  several  weeks  to  be  examined,  and  ii 
(bund,  they  are  not  elected.  These  nunneries  are  intended  for 
of  liule  foriuoes  and  high  birlh.  There  is  great  licence  in  I 
have  bolls,  not  at  home,  but  neil  door ;  and  ihere  is  no  reslrid 
lo  prayers  al  eight,  al  nine,  and  at  ntghl — that  is  very  llllle,  ; 
and  wear  black  or  while.  The  dress  consists  of  three  caps,  < 
forehead,  one  for  the  back,  one  up  high,  and  one  lower,  for  ih 

Crelty ;  and  the  gown  ia  a  vcsl,  and  the  skirl  has  1  don'l  knov 
undrcd  plaits.  I  had  iha  Cross  and  Order,  but  1  believe  1  ( 
when  1  camo  to  England ;  for  you  may  transfer ;  eo  I    go 

Counicaa  of .  a  friend  of  mine." 

I  could  not  help  saying,  how  glad  wc  all  were  that  she  was  i 
"Once,"  she  continued,  "  [  wanted  to  go  lo  a  chapel  in  I 
town,  and  my  moltier  said  1  should  go  if  I  would  be  suic  noi  lo 
thing;  and  I  promised  1  would  not  ;  so,  1  look  core  lo  keep  i 
■hul,  half  o{)en,  ihus  for  fear  1  should  see  something  to  make  r 
my  mother  lold  me  I  should  not  coma  out  all  day  if  1  laughed 
wns  nothing  ridiculous." 

[The  memorandum  of  the  above  conversatioa  breaks  offabn 

Uaa.  MONTAGU  TO  MISS  BUBI«£T.- 

Pgrtmsn  Sqnsra,  DeeombM 
Dwr  Hidam, 

It  it  dan^eraui  lo  indulge  an  ofiinion  that  any  temptation  cc 
'lately  irresistible,  and  it  would  be  abaurd  to  urge  it  to  Miss  Bu 
eentimenls  would  contradict  it,  and  whose  writings  leach  belli 
go  I  cannot  assert  it  was  impossible  not  lo  seize  ihe  pretence  t 
ta  you,  but  1  thought  you  would  pardon  my  availing  mysel 
iadeed,  my  dear  madam,  if  all  people  could,  few  would  be  able 
the  temptation  of  corresponding  wilh  you. 

This  morning  1  look  the  liberty  to  send  by  the  Windsor  coi 
lo  Mrs.  Delany,  a  basket  of  game  containing  a  brace  of  partrid] 
game,  and  a  pheasant,  and  beg,  if  they  are  not  delivered,  iha 
order  one  of  her  servants  lo  call  at  the  inn  where  the  stage  i 
make  inquiry  alter  it.  I  could  not  address  myself  to  Mrs.  De 
occasion,  for  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  la  write  to  her  wilhi 
on  a  subject  too  affecting  to  us  both.  I  have  known  by  sad  ex 
agonies  excited,  Ihe  wounds  of  the  breast  torn  open  afresh,  by  le 
dolence.  However,  there  is  some  degree  of  comforl  in  afflict 
from  the  assurance  of  another's  sympathy;  but  in  this  case,  wh 
misfortune  and  loss  was  so  great,  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to 
share  I  look  in  the  sad  event ;  nor  was  there  any  argument  of 
which  woa  not  to  be  found  in  Ihe  characters  of  the  deceased  an 
friend  i  so  that  Mrs.  Delany  would  best  read  them  in  her  ov 
excellent  virtues  of  the  friend  she  had  lost  Nor  indeed  can 
adminisler  comforl,  but  the  well-grounded  confidence,  that  aller  a 
ration,  there  will  be  a  reunion  in  au  eternal  state.  Moat  Iru 
phatically  is  it  said,  "  the  sting  of  death  is  sin,"  whether  the  da 
in  our  own  person,  or  that  of  the  friend  one  lovea. 

■  lUskUar  i*  jneserred  merely  u  i  specinteD  of  the  epiitcluy  rtjle  oft 
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Their  Majesties*  goodness  must  have  been  to  Mrs.  Delany  the  best  support 
io  affliction  which  this  world  could  give;  their  acts  were  princely,  but  the 
sentiments  they  have  shown  in  their  manner  are  angelical.  May  the  hearts 
where  such  virtues  dwell  never  feel  affliction  more !  This  will  ever  be  my 
earnest  wish,  and  was  my  earnest  prayer  while  Princess  Elizabeth  was  ill. 
I  hope  her  royal  highness  is  now  out  of  all  danger. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Burney  at  dinner  at  Mrs.  Vesey's  last 
week.  The  society  was  very  agreeable,  which  may  easily  be  imagined,  as 
the  doctor  made  a  part  of  it ;  but  my  poor  friend  is  so  deaf,  she  lost  much 
of  the  pleasant  table-talk.  She  is  still  much  afflicted  ;  the  agrcmens  which 
she  found  in  the  society  of  Mr.  Vesey  she  regrets  the  loss  of,  and  he  had 
not  those  virtues  from  whence  consolation  can  be  drawn.  A  frippery  cha- 
racter, like  a  gaudy  flower,  may  please  while  it  is  in  bloom ;  but  it  is  the 
virtuous  only  that  like  the  aromatics,  preserve  their  sweet  and  reviving  odour 
when  withered. 

I  beg  you  would  take  some  opportunity  to  present  my  most  afiectionate 
and  sincere  respects  to  Mrs.  Delany. 

I  have  solicited  Dr.  Burney  to  meet  some  of  his  friends  at  dinner  here  on 
Wednesday.  I  need  not  say  how  happy  I  should  have  been  to  have  had  a 
hope  of  your  being  of  the  party  ;  but  1  am  afraid  we  shall  not  get  you  to 
LfOndon  till  the  Christmas  holidays  are  over. 

I  ask  pardon  for  having  intruded  this  long  letter  on  your  time  and  patience. 
With  great  esteem,  I  am, 

Dear  madam,  yours,  &c. 

£.  Montagu. 

MISS  F.  BURNET  TO  lfR&  BURNET. 

Windm,  Dec  ITth,  1785. 
My  dearest  Hetty, 

I  am  sorry  I  could  not  more  inomediately  write ;  but  I  really  have  not  had 
a  moment  since  your  last. 

Now  I  know  what  you  next  want  is,  to  hear  accounts  of  kings,  queens, 
and  such  royal  personages.     O  ho !  do  you  so  t     Well. 

Shall  I  tell  you  a  few  matters  of  fact  ?— or,  had  you  rather  a  few  matters 
of  etiquette  ?  Oh,  matters  of  etiquette,  you  cry  !  for  matters  of  fact  are 
short  and  stupid,  and  any  body  can  tell,  and  every  body  is  tired  with  them. 

Very  well,  take  your  own  choice. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  beginning. 

You  know  1  told  you,  in  my  Ust,  my  various  difficulties^  what  sort  of 
preferment  to  turn  my  thoughts  to,  and  concluded  with  just  starting  a  young 
budding  notion  of  decision,  by  suggesting  that  a  handsome  pension  for 
nothing  at  all  would  be  as  well  as  working  night  and  day  for  a  salary. 

This  blossom  of  an  idea,  the  more  I  dwelt  upon,  the  more  I  liked.  Think- 
ing served  it  for  a  hot-house,  and  it  came  out  into  full  blow  as  I  ruminated 
upon  my  pill  ow.  Delighted  that  thus  all  my  contradictory  and  wayward 
fancies  were  overcome,  and  my  mind  was  peacebly  settled  what  to  wish  and 
to  demand,  I  gave  over  all  further  meditation  upon  choice  of  elevation,  and 
had  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  make  my  election  known. 

My  next  business,  therefore,  was  to  be  presented.  This  could  bo  no  diffi- 
culty ;  my  coming  hither  had  been  their  own  desire,  and  they  had  earnestly 
pressed  its  execution.     I  had  only  to  prepare  myself  for  the  rencounter. 

You  would  never  believe — you,  who,  distant  from  courts  and  courtiers, 
know  nothing  of  their  ways,— the  many  things  to  be  studied,  for  appearing 
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wiiti  a  proper  proprioly  before  crowned  heads.     Heads  wiihoat 
quite  niher  son  of  rotundas. 

Now,  then,  U>  the  eliquelto.  1  inquired  into  rvcry  partial 
CTTfT  might  bt)  commilted.  And  as  there  in  no  saying  what  I 
in  this  mortal  lifts  I  shall  ^ve  j'ou  iJKMe  iuiilructiuns  I  have  rece 
thai,  should  you  find  youraolf  in  the  royal  preeenuc,  you  may  k 
comport  yourscif. 

DIBOmONS  FOR  COUGHING.  SNEEZING,  OR  MOVING,  BEI 
KING  AND  QUEEN. 

In  the  first  place  you  must  not  cough.  If  you  find  a  cough 
your  throat,  you  must  arrest  it  from  making  any  sound ;  if  yoi 
self  choking  with  the  forbearance,  you  must  choke — but  not  co 

In  the  second  ])lace,  you  must  not  sneeze.  If  you  have  a  reh 
you  must  take  no  notice  of  it;  if  your  nose-membranes  feel  a  | 
tion,  you  must  hold  your  breath  ;  if  a  sneeze  still  insists  upon 
way,  you  must  oppose  it,  by  keeping  your  lecih  grinding  togel 
violence  of  the  repulse  breaks  some  blood-vessel,  you  must  brea 
vessel — but  not  sne<-ze. 

In  the  third  place,  you  must  not,  upon  any  account,  stir  eitJ 
fool.  If,  by  chance,  a  black  pin  runs  into  your  head,  you  mu« 
out.  If  the  pain  ia  very  great,  you  must  bear  it  without  wi. 
brings  the  tears  into  your  eyes,  you  must  not  wipe  them  off;  i 
you  a  tingling  by  running  down  your  cheeks,  you  must  look  ai 
was  the  matter.  If  the  blood  should  gush  from  your  head  by  in 
black  pin,  yiii  must  let  it  ifush ;  if  you  are  UDoasv  to  think 
Huch  a  blurred  appearance,  you  must  be  uneasy,  but  you  must  i 
about  it.  If,  however,  the  agony  ia  very  great,  you  may,  private 
inside  of  your  cheek,  or  of  your  lips,  for  a  little  relief;  taking  < 
while,  to  do  it  so  cautiously  as  to  make  no  apparent  dent  oulwai 
with  that  precaution,  if  you  even  gnaw  a  piece  out,  it  will  not 
only  be  sure  either  to  swallow  it,  or  commit  it  to  a  comer  of  t 
your  mouth  till  they  are  gonf — for  you  must  not  spit. 

I  have  many  other  directions,  but  no  more  paper ;  I  will  endee 
ever,  to  have  them  ready  for  you  in  time.  Perhaps,  meanwhile, 
be  glad  to  know  if  I  have  myself  had  opportunity  to  put  in  pn 
receipts! 

How  can  I  answer  in  this  little  space  1  My  love  to  Mr.  B,  ai 
ones,  and  remember  me  kindly  to  cousin  Edward,  and  belie 
dearest  Esther, 

Most  ailectionately  yoi 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
1786. 

Expectation — An  Invitation  to  Windsor — Journey  thither — Message  fhnn  the  Queen— 
The  Terrace  at  Windsor  Castle — Interview  with  the  King  and  Queen — Disappointment 
— Warren  Hastings — His  Amiable  Manner  and  private  Character — Mrs.  Hastings — A 
Dilemma — Proposal  of  the  Queen  for  Miss  Burney  to  accept  a  situation  about  her 
Person — Her  Doubts  and  Fears  on  the  Occasion — Consultation — Extreme  Delicacy 
of  the  Queen*s  Conduct  to  Miss  Burney — Nature  and  Duties  of  the  Office — Mrs. 
Schwellenberg — Mrs.  Haggerdom — A  Message  from  the  Queen — ^Letter  from  Miss 
Burney  to  Dr.  Burney — Anecdote  of  the  Queen*s  Conduct  to  her — Her  Reasons  for 
choosing  Miss  Burney  for  the  Office — The  Appointment  takes  place — Preparations  and 
Preliminaries — Astonishment  of  the  Court — Letter  frx>m  Miss  Burney  to  her  Sister 
Charlotte — Change  in  her  Condition  and  Prospects — Fitting  Out — Conjectures  and 
Mistakes — Letter  from  Miss  Bumev  to  Dr.  Burney — ^Duties  and  Difficulties  of  her 
New  Office — Congratulations  fivm  the  Ladies  of  the  Court — ^The  Embarrassments  of 
Etiquette. 

DIARY  RESUMED. 

[The  records  of  the  early  part  of  this  year  are  few,  and  the  topics  of 
them  are  chiefly  of  a  private  nature,  until  the  correspondence  reaches  a  sub- 
ject which  formed  an  era  in  Miss  Burney's  life — her  connexion  with  the 
court  and  household  of  Queen  Charlotte.] 

Sunday,  May  21. — ^I  have  now  quite  a  new  business  to  write  upon. 
Late  on  Saturday  night,  news  reached  my  father  of  the  death  of  my  worthy 
Mr.  Stanley,  who  has  been  long  in  a  declining  state  of  health.  His  place 
of  Master  of  the  King's  band  my  dear  father  had  been  promised  formerly. 
Now  he  was  once  more  to  apply  for  it ;  and  early  on  Sunday  morning  he 
went  to  Mr.  Smelt,  to  beg  his  advice  what  way  to  proceed. 

Just  as  I  was  at  the  door,  and  going  to  church,  my  father  returned,  and 
desired  me  to  come  back,  as  he  had  something  to  communicate  to  me.  Mr. 
Smelt,  he  then  told  me,  had  counselled  him  to  go  instantly  to  Windsor,  not 
to  address  the  King,  but  to  be  seen  by  him.  "  Take  your  daughter,"  he 
said,  "  in  your  hand,  and  walk  upon  the  terrace.  The  King's  seeing  you 
at  this  time  he  will  understand,  and  he  is  more  likely  to  be  torched  by  a 
hint  of  that  delicate  sort  than  by  any  direct  application." 

My  father  determined  implicitly  to  follow  this  advice.  But  let  me  not 
omit  a  singular  little  circumstance,  which  much  enlivened  and  encouraged 
our  expedition.     While  I  was  changing  my  dress  for  the  journey,  I  received 

a  letter  from  Miss  P ,  which  was  sent  by  a  private  hand,  and  ought  to 

have  arrived  sooner,  and  which  pressed  my  visit  to  my  dear  Mrs.  Delany 
very  warmly,  and  told  me  it  was  by  the  Queen's  express  wish.  This  gave 
me  great  spirits  for  my  dear  father's  enterprise,  and  I  was  able  to  help  his 
on  the  road,  from  so  favourable  a  symptom. 

When  we  got  to  Windsor,  my  father  saw  roe  safe  to  Mrs.  Delany's  and 
then  went  himself  to  Dr.  Lind's.  With  what  joy  did  I  fly  into  the  dear, 
open  arms  of  this  most  venerable  of  women  1  Her  reception  had  all  the 
warm  liveliness  of  pleasant  surprise,  added  to  its  unfailing  kindness.  I  spent 
about  two  hours  with  her,  most  sweetly  indeed ;  she  unbosomed  all  her 
cares  and  sorrows,  with  that  trusting  openness  that  twines  her  round  my 
heart,  and  makes  it  take  a  part,  such  as  it  feels  for  its  own,  in  all  her  sadnesses 
and  solicitudes.  Grievous  it  is  indeed,  grievous  and  roost  melancholy,  that, 
at  her  very  great  age,  good,  pure,  and  excellent  as  she  is,  sadness  and 
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1  lie  slioulil  Tnll  m  licr  lot.     But  all  brr  primitive  Bcna 

Ui4i>ii|niri-0,  iinil  iwtne  tht-it  are  who  put  il  lo  most  cnwl  pnw 

MiM  P ,  with  ber  u*ual  partiallly,  wu  in  high  glee  fron 

I  dined  and  itntak  ica  with  Ihem.  Mrs.  Delany  wi«hed  me  to 
her,  &nd  make  my  viail,  bo  long  delayed,  from  ihni  time ;  I 
poiitivo  eogHgcmcDls  for  Mnoday  and  Tuesday,  ihat  could 
broken.  Bui  1  promitml  to  go  afler  thai  day  whimevcr  she  | 
iclaled  lo  me  the  mott  (Inrtering  speech  made  lo  her  hy  the  Qu 
coming  lo  her  as  "  ihe  friead  best  soiled  to  solace  her  in  her  i 
Bod  assured  me  she  had  quite  interested  herself  io  pressing  M 
bsBien  me. 

1'is  very  extraordinary  what  a  gracious  disposition  ton 
■wcet  Queen  always  manifest*,  and  what  peculiar  elegance  I 
expressions  she  makes  use  of  in  my  favour.  They  were  not 
well-limed,  and  gnvc  me  most  pleasant  hopes  for  my  dear  fath 
to  tea  at  Mrs.  Uelany't,  and,  at  Ihe  proper  hour,  went  lo  Ihe 
the  good-natured  Dr>  Lind,  who  is  always  ready  to  oblige.  1 
with  a  female  parly,  which  was  arranged  for  me  by  Mrs.  Deii 
followed  :— it  was  Lady  Louisa  Claylon,  Miss  Clayton,  her 
law.  and  Miss  Emily,  her  own  daughter,  with  Miss  I' . 

All  the  royal  family  were  already  on  the  terrace  before  we  t 
Eing  and  Queen,  and  the  Prince  of  Mechlenberg,  and  lier  Maj< 
walked  logellier.  Nejt  lo  them  ihe  Princesses  and  (heir  li 
young  Princes,  making  a  very  gay  and  pleasing  procession,  • 
finest  families  in  the  world.  Every  way  they  moved,  the  era 
atand  up  against  the  wall  as  they  passed,  and  then  closed  in  lo  I 
tbey  approached  towards  us,  and  we  were  retreating,  Lady  Li 
placed  me  nest  herself,  making  her  daughters  stand  helow- 
snd  attention  without  which  I  had  certainly  not  been  seen  ;  fo 
their  Majesties  advanced,  1  iuvoliiniHrily  looked  d^wn,  and 
over  my  face.  I  could  not  endure  lo  stare  at  them,  and,  full 
errand,  I  felt  ashamed  even  of  being  seen  by  ihem.  The  vi 
design,  however  far  from  lllaudable,  is  always  distressing  and  ui 
Consequently,  I  should  have  stood  in  the  herd,  and  unregardi 
Louisa's  kindness  and  good  breeding  put  mo  in  a  place  too  C4 
pass  unnoticed.  The  moment  ihe  Queen  had  spoken  lo  he 
stopped  to  do  as  soon  as  she  came  up  lo  her,  she  inquired, 
who  was  tvith  her;  as  I  know,  by  hearing  my  own  nante  { 
■nswer.  The  Queen  then  inslanlly  stepped  nearer  me,  and  as 
did  ;  and  then  ihe  King  came  forward,  and,  as  soon  as  he  bad 
same  question,  said,  "  Are  you  come  to  stay  V 

"  No,  sir,  not  now." 

"  No ;  but  how  long  shall  you  stay  V 

"  I  go  lO'Dight,  sir." 

"  I  was  sure,"  cried  the  Queen,  "  she  was  not  come  to  iL 
her  father." 

I  was  glad  by  this  to  know  my  father  had  been  observed. 

"  And  when  did  you  come,"  cried  ihe  King. 

*<  About  two  hours  ago,  sir." 

"  And  when  do  you  return  again  to  Windsor  1" 

"  Very  soon,  I  hope,  sir." 

••  Anii— and — and — "  cried  he,  half  laughing,  and  hesitating  s 
"  prayi  how  goes  on  the  Muse  1" 

At  fini  I  only  laughed,  too ;  but  he  repeated  the  inquiry,  anc 
Sinwedi  "  Not  at  all,  air." 
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"  No  1    But  why  ?— Why  not  ?** 

« I — I — I  am  afraid,  sir,"  stammered  I,  and  true  enough,  I  am  sure. 

**  And  why,  repeated  he — "of  what t" 

I  spoke  something, — I  hardly  know  what  myself, — so  indistinctly,  that  he 
could  not  hear  me,  though  he  had  put  his  head  quite  under  my  hat^  from  the 
beginning  of  the  little  conference ;  and,  after  another  such  question  or  two, 
and  no  greater  satisfaction  in  the  answer,  he  smiled  very  good-humouredly, 
and  walked  on,  his  charming  Queen  by  his  side.  His  condescension  con- 
fuses, though  it  delights  me. 

We  stayed  some  time  longer  on  the  terrace,  and  my  poor  father  occa- 
sionally joined  me ;  but  he  looked  so  conscious  and  depressed,  that  it  pained 
me  to  see  him.  There  is  nothing  that  I  know  so  very  dejecting  as  solicita- 
tion. I  am  sure  I  could  never,  I  believe,  go  through  a  task  of  that  sort. 
My  dear  father  was  not  spoken  to,  though  he  had  a  bow  every  time  the 
King  passed  him,  and  a  curtsey  from  the  Queen.  But  it  hurt  him,  and  he 
thought  it  a  very  bad  prognostic ;  and  all  there  was  at  all  to  build  upon 
was  the  graciousness  shown  to  me,  which,  indeed,  in  the  manner  I  was 
accosted,  was  very  flattering,  and,  except  to  high  rank,  I  am  told,  very  rare. 

We  stayed  but  a  very  short  time  with  my  sweet  Mrs.  Delany,  whose  best 
wishes  you  are  sure  were  ours.  I  told  her  our  plan,  and  our  full  convic- 
tion that  she  could  not  assist  in  it,  as  the  obligations  she  herself  owes  are  so 
great  and  so  weighty,  that  any  request  from  her  would  be  encroaching  and 
improper. 

We  did  not  get  home  till  past  eleven  o'clock.  We  were  then  informed 
that  Lord  Brudenel  had  called  to  say  Mr.  Parsons  bad  a  promise  of  the 
place  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain.    This  was  not  very  exhilarating. 

I  had  been  invited  by  Mr.  Cambridge  to  pass  a  day  at  Twickenheim  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hastings,  who  had  proposed  to  carry  oae  thither  with  them : 
accordingly, 

Wednesday,  Mat  25th. — Mrs.  Hastings  sent  her  carriage  here  before 
ten  oVlock.  I  made  her  and  Mr.  Hastings  a  visit  of  about  half  an  hoar 
previously  to  our  journey.  I  am  quite  charmed  with  Mr.  Hastings ;  and, 
indeed,  from  all  I  can  gather,  and  all  I  can  observe, — both  which  are  but 
little, — he  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  men  now  living,  as  a 
public  character ;  while,  as  a  private  one,  his  gentleness,  candour,  soft 
manners,  and  openness  of  disposition,  make  him  one  of  the  most  pleasing. 

The  little  journey  was  extremely  agreeable.  He  spoke  with  the  utmost 
frankness  of  his  situation  and  aflairs,  and  with  a  noble  confidence  in  his 
certainty  of  victory  over  his  enemies,  from  his  consciousness  of  integrity 
and  honour,  that  filled  me  with  admiration  and  esteem  for  him. 

Mrs.  Hastings  is  lively,  obliging,  and  entertaining,  and  so  adored  by  her 
husband,  that,  in  her  sight  and  conversation  he  seems  to  find  a  recompense 
adequate  to  all  his  wishes,  for  the  whole  of  his  toils,  and  long  disturbances 
and  labours.  How  rare,  but  how  sweet  and  pleasant,  the  sight  of  such 
unions  1 

[A  vacancy  at  this  time  occurred  in  the  ro3ral  household,  from  the  resig- 
nation of  Madame  Haggerdom,  one  of  the  Queen's  German  attendants  who, 
together  with  Madame  Schwellenberg,  held  the  office  of  Keeper  of  the  Robes. 
The  place  was  much  sought  afler,  but  her  Majesty  had  been  so  well  pleased 
with  what  she  saw  of  Miss  Bumey,  that  she  graciously  empowered  Mr. 
Smelt  to  offer  her  this  situation,  allowing  her  time  to  consider  and  weigh  its 
advantages. 

Miss  Burney,  though  deeply  grateful  for  such  a  distinction,  foresaw  with 
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ninrai  thp  sepnrntion  fwm  her  rnmily  nnrt  the  ftjln!  oonfinemfl 
caiion ;  «uH,  in  hf  r  peq)U"xily  how  lo  Jooidc,  shr  wroti.'  ihu  I 
to  Iwr  judicioui  sud  fiulhful  Tni-nd,  rhv  laic  AILm  Cniiibri>lg<:.] 

TO  MISS  CAMBRIDGE. 

Hdodt 

"I  will  Bhnrc,"  snys  my  ilenrcsl  Miss  Cambridge,  in  a  1 
ajp),  '■  ID  all  your  cores — nil  your  joys."  Is  it  Ciir  in  me,  t 
foiti*,  by  ibc  worst,  lo  take  you  ot  your  generous  word  1  Yea 
Tor  would  you  bavp  invited  aucb  a  ptirticipolioo,  and  not  ht 
No,  I  kuow  your  tioble  sincwriiy  too  well,  «nd  I  call  upon  y^ 
me  in  tlxxae  word*  you  would  speak  to  yourself,  when  1  bav< 
sulwfct  of  my  present  diffioulty. 

It  is  only  by  minds  such  m  yours — as  my  Suenn's,  Mrs. 
Mrs.  Locke's — my  four  iavoluable  friends,  ihat  1  can  hope  b 
dcrwiood.  whon  I  speak  of  diffieully  and  distress  from  a  propo 
only  advanloj^uit.  But  Susan's  wishes  are  so  certainly  and 
own,  that  I  wish  lo  spare  her  from  bearing  of  this  matter  til 
is  made  ;  Mrs.  Delany,  with  all  her  indulgent  partiality,  is  h 
inlcreslud  on  the  other  side  la  be  consulted  wiilioul  paining  I 
Locke  has  an  enthusiasm  in  her  kindness  that  makes  every  pt 
to  Ix-'r  that  puts  or  keeps  us  asunder.  In  this  particular  casi 
shall  apply  for  no  opinion  but  youre, — yours,  which  I  may  h 
tnisl,  from  knowing  that  it  unites  the  two  precise  qualities  t] 
judging  my  eituation, — a  strong  sense  of  duty,  with  a  disinio 
indepcndoncfl.  And  you  are  lilierol  enoiii;h,  tno,  T  am  eur^, 
0|icnly  to  tell  you  thai  1  iln  nut  h-  vmn-  :irKij-r-  urth  n  pp^ri 
iution  to  follow  it ;  but  simply  with  a  view  to  weigh  and  comps 
with  my  own,  in  the  same  manner  I  should  do  could  I  talk  th 
with  you  instead  of  writing  it. 

I  now  come  straight  to  the  point. 

Yesterday  evening,  while  I  was  with  Mrs.  Delany,  Mr.  f 
from  Windsor,  and  desired  a  private  conference  with  her ;  and 
over,  a  scpamic  one  with  me  :  surprising  me  not  a  little,  by  i 
to  suffer  some  very  home  questions  from  him,  relative  to  my 
views,  and  even  my  wishes,  with  respect  to  my  future  life.  A 
laughed  ;  but  ray  merriment  a  little  failed  me,  when  he  gave 
stand  he  was  commissioned  to  make  these  inquiries  by  a  gret 
who  had  conceived  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  me  as  to  be  de 
doubted  information,  whether  or  not  there  was  a  probability  si 
manently  attach  mo  to  herself  and  her  family. 

You  cannot  easily,  my  dear  Miss  Cambridge,  picture  to 
constemalLon  with  which  I  received  (his  intimation.  It  was  s 
good  and  kind  Mr.  Smeh,  perceiving  it,  had  the  indulgence 
offer  me  his  services,  first,  in  forbearing  to  mention  even  to  r 
commission,  and  next  in  fabricating  and  carrying  back  for  me 
excuse.  And  I  must  always  consider  myself  the  more  obliged 
saw  in  his  own  face  the  utmost  astonishment  and  disappoinlme 
oeption  of'  his  embassy. 

I  could  not,  however,  reconcile  to  myself  concealing' from  m 
a  matler  that  ought  to  be  settled  by  himself;  yet  I  frankly  oi 
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Smelt  that  no  situation  of  that  sort  was  suited  to  my  own  taste,  or  promising 
to  my  own  happiness. 

He  seemed  equally  sorry  and  surprised  ;  he  expatiated  warmly  upon  the 
sweetness  of  character  of  all  the  royal  family,  and  then  b^ged  me  to  con- 
sider the  very  peculiar  distinction  shown  me,  that,  unsolicited,  unsought,  I 
had  been  marked  out  with  such  personal  favour  by  the  Queen  herself,  as  a 
person  with  whom  she  had  been  so  singularly  pleased,  as  to  wish  to  settle 
me  with  one  of  the  princesses,  in  preference  to  the  thousands  of  ofllered  can- 
didates, of  high  birth  and  rank,  but  small  fortunes,  who  were  waiting  and 
supplicating  for  places  in  the  new-forming  establishment.  Her  majesty  pro- 
posed giving  me  apartments  in  the  palace  ;  making  me  belong  to  the  table 
of  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  with  whom  all  her  own  visiters — bishops,  lords,  or 
commons — always  dine  ;  keeping  me  a  footman,  and  settling  on  me  J6200 
a  year.  '*  And  in  such  a  situation,"  he  added,  **  so  respectably  offered,. not 
solicited,  you  may  have  opportunities  of  serving  your  particular  friends,— 
especially  your  father,  such  as  scarce  any  other  could  afford  you." 

My  dear  Miss  Cambridge  will  easily  feel  that  this  was  a  plea  not  to  be 
answered.  Yet  the  attendance  upon  this  princess  was  to  be  incessant, — the 
confinement  to  the  court  continual ; — I  was  scarce  ever  to  be  spared  for  a 
single  visit  from  the  palaces,  nor  to  receive  any  body  but  with  permission,-* 
and,  my  dear  Miss  Cambridge,  what  a  life  for  me,  who  have  friends  so  dear 
to  me,  and  to  whom  friendship  is  the  balm,  the  comfort,  the  very  support  of 
existence ! 

Don't  think  me  ungrateful,  meanwhile,  to  the  sweet  Queen,  for  thus 
singling  out  and  distinguishing  an  obscure  and  most  unambitious  individual. 
No  indeed,  I  am  quite  penetrated  with  her  partial  and  most  unexpected  con- 
descension :  but  yet,  let  me  go  through,  for  her  sake,  my  tasks  with  what 
cheerfulness  I  may,  the  deprivations  I  must  suffer  would  inevitably  keep  me 
from  all  possibility  of  happiness. 

Though  I  said  but  little,  my  dear  Mrs.  Delany  was  disturbed  and  good 
Mr.  Smelt  much  mortified,  that  a  proposition  which  had  appeared  to  them 
the  most  flattering  and  honourable,  should  be  heard  only  with  dejection.  I 
cast,  however,  the  whole  into  my  father^s  disposal  and  pleasure. 

But  I  have  time  for  no  more  detail,  than  merely  to  say,  that  till  the  offer 
comes  in  form,  no  positive  answer  need  be  given,  and  therefore  that  I  am 
yet  at  liberty.  Write  to  me,  then,  my  dearest  Miss  Cambridge,  with  all 
your  fullest  honesty,  and  let  me  know  which  you  wish  to  strengthen— my 
courage  in  making  my  real  sentiments  openly  known,  or  my  fortitude  in 
concealing  what  it  may  be  right  I  should  endure. 

The  moment  thb  afiair  is  decided,  as  I  shall  then  strive  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  whatever  be  my  decision,  I  shall  entreat  you  to  return  me  this  letter, 
or  commit  it  to  the  flames.  The  measles  wUl  keep  off  any  meetings  at 
Windsor  for  some  time.  I  hope,  therefore,  to  receive  your  answer  before 
I  am  obliged  to  speak  finally. 

Can  you  forgive  me  this  trouble  ?  If  matters  take  the  turn  I  so  much 
dread,  I  shall  not  give  you  much  more! 

If  it  should  be  in  my  power,  I  still  intend  to  defer  my  going  to  Windsor 
till  all  this  is  arranged. 

Adieu !  my  dearest  Miss  Cambridge ;  I  am  sorry  to  send  yoa  a  letter 
written  in  such  confusion  of  mind. 

Monday  Nioht. — I  have  now  to  add,  that  the  zealous  Mr.  Smelt  is  just 
returned  from  Windsor,  whither  he  went  again  this  morning,  purposely  to 
talk  the  matter  over  with  her  Majesty.  What  passed  I  know  noe,---but  the 
result  is,  that  she  has  desired  an  interview  with  me  herself;  it  is  to  take 
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place  next  Monday,  at  Windsor.  I  now  see  the  end — ^I  see  it  next  to  inevi- 
table. I  can  suggest  nothing  upon  earth  that  I  dare  say  for  myself,  in  an 
audience  so  generously  meant.  I  cannot  even  to  my  father  utter  my  reluc- 
tance,— I  see  him  so  much  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  an  establishnient  he 
looks  upon  as  so  honourable.  But  for  the  Queen's  own  word  pennanentj — 
but  for  her  declared  desire  to  attach  me  entirely  to  herself  and  family, — ^I 
should  share  in  his  pleasure ;  but  what  can  make  me  amends  for  all  I  shall 
forfeit?  But  I  must  do  the  best  I  can.  Write  me  a  comforting  and 
strengthening  letter,  my  dearest  Miss  Cambridge.  I  have  no  heart  to  write 
to  Mickleham,  or  Norbury.  I  know  how  they  will  grieve : — ^they  have  ex- 
pected me  to  spend  the  whole  summer  with  them.  My  greatest  terror  is, 
lest  the  Queen,  from  what  Mr.  Smelt  hinted,  should  make  me  promise  my- 
self to  her  for  a  length  of  years.  What  can  I  do  to  avoid  that  1  Any  thing 
that  has  a  period  is  endurable ;  but  what  can  1  object  that  will  not  sound 
ungrateful,  to  the  honour  she  is  doing  me  and  meaning  me  ?  She  has  given 
the  most  highly  flattering  reasons  for  making  this  application,  in  preference 
to  listening  to  that  of  others ;  she  has  put  it  upon  terms  of  commendatioa 
the  most  soothing ;  she  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  sweetest  characters  in  the 
world.  Will  you,  too,  condemn  me,  then,  that  I  feel  oppressed  by  her  pro- 
posal !  I  hope  not, — I  think  not  ? — but  be  very  honest  if  you  really  do.  I 
wish  I  could  see  you !  It  is  not  from  nervousness ; — ^I  have  always  and 
uniformly  had  a  horror  of  a  life  of  attendance  and  dependence. 

Don't  be  uneasy  about  me,  however ;  for,  this  one  week  of  conflict  over, 
I  shall  set  all  my  faculties  at  work  to  do  the  best,  and  think  the  least  I  can. 
And  till  that  time  comes,  I  must  not  venture  to  write  to  my  poor  Susan. 
She  and  Mrs.  Locke  have  long  feared  this.  I  thought  their  fears  so  vain, 
so  partial,  so  almost  absurd,  that  I  never  heeded  them.  Yet  I  now  hear  the 
Queen  has  been  forming  this  plan  ever  since  I  had  first  the  honour  of  know- 
ing her ;  and  she  has  been  making  the  minutest  inquiries  from  that  time  into 
my  conduct  and  disposition,  and  all  that  belongs  to  me.  How  little  did  I 
suspect  it ! 

Could  I  but  save  myself  from  a  lasting  bond, — from  a  promised  devotion! 
That  is  the  great  point  of  all,  my  dearest  Miss  Cambridge,  in  which,  if  you 
can  help  me  to  suggest  something  that  will  not  sound  disrespectful  or  im- 
proper, you  will  serve  me  indeed. 

F.  B. 

[The  answer  to  this  letter  does  not  appear ;  but  Miss  Burney's  grateful 
sense  of  her  Majesty's  goodness,  and  the  desire  avowed  by  Dr.  Burney  and 
Mrs.  Delany  that  so  honourable  and  advantageous  an  offer  should  not  be 
declined,  all  concurred  to  make  her  accept  it ;  and  the  following  letter  to 
her  father  shows  the  final  result  of  her  deliberations,  and  her  aflectionate 
care  to  prevent  him  from  perceiving  her  uneasiness.] 

MISS  F.  BURNEY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Monday,  Jane  19th,  1786. 

How  great  must  have  been  your  impatience,  dearest  sir !  but  my  inter- 
view has  only  this  morning  taken  place.  Every  thing  is  settled,  and  to- 
morrow morning  I  go  to  the  Queen's  Lodge,  to  see  the  apartments,  and  to 
receive  my  instructions. 

I  must  confess  myself  extremely  frightened  and  full  of  alarms,  at  a  change 
of  situation  so  great,  so  unexpected,  so  unthought  of.  Whether  I  shall  suit 
it  or  not.  Heaven  only  knows,  but  I  have  a  thousand  doubts.  Yet  nothing 
could  be  sweeter  than  the  Queen, — more  encouraging,  more  gentle,  or  more 
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delicate.  She  did  not  ask  me  one  question  concerning  my  qualifications  for 
the  charge ;  she  only  said,  with  the  most  condescending  soilness,  '^  I  am 
sure.  Miss  Burney,  we  shall  suit  one  another  very  well."  And,  another 
time,  "  I  am  sure  we  shall  do  very  well  together." 

And  what  is  it,  dear  Sir,  you  suppose  to  be  my  business?  Not  to  attend 
any  of  the  Princess — but  the  Queen  herself?  This,  indeed,  was  a  delightful 
hearing,  reverencing  and  admiring  her  as  I  have  so  sincerely  done  ever 
since  I  first  saw  her.  And  in  this,  my  amazement  is  proportioned  to  my 
satisfaction ;  for  the  place  designed  me  is  that  of  Mrs.  Haggerdorn,  who 
came  with  her  from  Germany,  and  it  will  put  me  more  immediately  and 
more  constantly  in  her  presence  than  any  other  place,  but  that  of  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg,  in  the  Court. 

The  prepossession  the  Queen  has  taken  in  my  favour  is  truly  extraordi- 
dary,  for  it  seems  as  if  her  real  view  was,  as  Mr.  Snielt  hinted,  to  attach 
me  to  her  person.  She  has  been  long,  she  told  Mrs.  Delany,  looking  out 
for  one  to  supply  the  place  of  Mrs.  H.,  whose  ill  health  forces  her  back  to 
Germany :  **  and  I  was  led  te  think  of  Miss  Burney,  first  by  her  books ; 
then  by  seeing  her ;  then  by  always  hearing  how  she  was  loved  by  her 
friends ;  but  chiefly  by  your  friendship  for  her." 

I  fancy  my  appointment  will  take  place  very  soon. 

F.  B. 

MISS  F.  BURNEY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Windwnr,  June  20th,  1786. 
Most  dear  Sir, 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  I  have  got  one  formality  over,  that 
was  very  disagreeable  to  my  expectations.  1  have  been  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Haggerdorn  whom  I  am  to  succeed,  and  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  whom  1  am 
to  accompany.  This  passed  at  the  Queen's  Lodge,  in  their  own  apart- 
ments, this  morning.  I  cannot  easily  describe  the  sensation  with  which  I 
entered  that  dwelling, — ^the  thoughts  of  its  so  soon  becoming  my  habitation, 
— and  the  great  hazard  of  how  all  will  go  on  in  it — and  the  sudden  change ! 

Every  thing  was  perfectly  civil  and  easy ;  the  Queen  had  herself  pre* 
pared  them  to  receive  me,  and  requested  me  to  go. 

They  made  no  use  of  the  meeting  in  the  way  of  business ;  it  was  merely 
a  visit  of  previous  ceremony. 

I  hope  to  get  to  town  on  Thursday ;  I  shall  have  very  little  time,  indeed, 
for  a  multiplicity  of  things  to  do,  and  to  order,  and  to  settle. 

Nobody  has  been  told  this  affair  here  as  yet,  but  Mrs.  S.  and  Mrs.  H., 
and  Lady  Weymouth,  who  is  now  in  waiting,  to  attend  the  Queen  to  the 
Races. 

I  am  to  go  again  to  the  Queen's  Lodge,  in  order  to  receive  some  instruc- 
tions from  Mrs.  Haggerdorn,  in  presence  of  her  Majesty :  and  I  hope  that 
will  take  place  to-morrow,  as  I  cannot  leave  Windsor  till  it  is  done. 

The  utmost  astonishment  will  take  place  throughout  the  Court  when 
they  hear  of  my  appointment.  Every  body  has  settled  some  successor  to 
Mrs.  Haggerdorn  ;  and  I  have  never,  I  am  very  sure,  been  suggested  by  a 
single  person.  I  saw,  this  morning,  by  all  that  passed  with  Mrs.  S., 
how  unexpected  a  step  her  Majesty  has  taken.  The  place,  she  told  me, 
had  been  solicited,  distantly,  by  thousands  and  thousands  of  women  of 
fashion  and  rank. 

As  my  coming  away  cannot  be  fixed,  on  account  of  my  going  again  to 
the  Lodge,  and  as  1  shall  want  to  decamp  the  very  instant  I  have  it  in  my 
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power,  we  ihink  it  will  be  liosl  for  you,  dparpsl  sir,  to  brii 
■Oslcnd  of  fetching  nx'.  Indcrd  I  shall  want  all  the  encourage 
the  support  you  e«n  give  i™\  flaliering  aa  thn  whole  of  this  bi 
enter  u|>oii  such  a  new  sewie,  ant)  prepare  for  such  painful 
with  any  npiril  or  cliceriulness. 

Adieu  agnin,  denrcet,  dearest  sir. 

Moat  dutifully  and  oflfcclionBlely,  you 


MISS  BtTLVEY  TO  MRS.  FRANCIS,  AYLESIIAM,  SORI 
Si.  Mutin'i  Street.  June 

My  BWect  Charlotte's  kind  indulgence  to  iry  long  silence  ha 
very  denrly  ncoeplcd.  It  is  hkc  your  ever  alTectionate  mind  tc 
fcct  for  my  humce.  New  ones  that  you  drcotn  not  of  have  o 
M>w  occupy  mc.  I  must  Ictl  you  Ihem  briefly,  for  1  have  searct 
bat  it  WtNlld  be  very  venotious  to  me  thai  any  pen  but  my  own 
mm&atg  any  event  material  to  mo,  to  my  dear  Charlotte. 

HeflRajesly  has  sent  too  a  message,  express,  near  a  forlnigl 
•n  ofltr  of  a  place  at  Court,  to  succeed  Mrs.  Haggerdom,  ouc 
mans  who  accompanied  her  to  England,  and  who  is  now  retir 
own  country,  "rja  a  place  of  being  constantly  about  her  own 
ftsaiftting  in  her  loiletle, — a  place  of  much  confidence  and  man; 
^urtmonls  in  Iho  palace ;  a  footman  kept  for  me ;  a  coach 
with  Mrs.  Schwotlenberg  ;  200/.  a-yoar,  Ax.  &c. 

I  have  been  in  a  alaic  of  extreme  disturbance  ever  since,  froi 
lance  1  feel  to  the  a^wration  U  will  cause  mc  from  all  my  frieni 
indeed,  whom  I  most  love,  I  shall  be  able  to  invite  to  mc  in  the 
I  MX  little  or  no  possibility  of  being  able  to  make,  what  most 
cursions  into  the  country. 

When  you  come,  however,  my  dearest  Charlotte,  I  shall  ce 
measures  for  seeing  you,  either  in  town,  or  at  Windsor,  or  botl 

So  new  a  scene,  so  great  a  change,  so  uncertain  a  success,  fr 
depresses  me ;  though  the  extreme  sweetness  of  the  Queen,  in  sc 
an  honour,  so  unlhought  of  a  distinction,  binds  me  to  her  with 
that  will  make  an  attendance  upon  her  light  and  pleasant.  I  i 
at  losing  my  loved  visits  to  the  counlrv,  Mickleham,  Norbuly,  ( 
Twickenham,  and  Aylesham,  aa  I  had  hoped  ;  all  these  I  must  I 

Every  body  so  violently  congratulates  me,  that  it  sems  as  if  al 
However,  I  am  glad  Ihey  are  all  so  pleased.  My  dear  father 
lures;  that  is  my  first  comfort.  Write  to  wish  him  joy,  my 
without  a  hint  to  him,  or  any  one  but  Susan,  of  my  confessi 
internal  reluctance  and  fears. 

You  may  believe  how  much  I  am  busied.  I  have  been  presei 
Queen's  Lodge  in  Windsor,  and  seen  Mrs.  Haggcrdorn  in  office, 
have  a  place  of  really  nothing  to  do,  but  to  aiietul;  and  on  Thui 
appointed  by  her  Majesty  to  go  to  St.  James's,  to  see  all  that  beli 
there.  And  I  am  now  fitting  out  just  as  you  were,  and  all  the 
workers  suppose  I  am  going  to  be  married,  and  sniffer  every 
bring  in  any  of  my  new  attire.  I  do  not  care  to  publish  the  aiTs 
made  known  by  authority  ;  so  I  leave  them  to  their  conjectures,  i 
their  greatest  wonder  is,  who  and  Kltere  is  the  sposo  ;  for  they  mi 
odd  he  should  never  appear  1 
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MISS  BURNEY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Queen*8  Lodge,  Windsor,  July  20th,  1786. 

Never  were  tears  so  sweet  as  those  I  have  this  moment  been  shedding 
over  my  beloved  father^s  most  kind  letter.  Praise  such  as  this,  coming 
from  the  very  hand  in  the  whole  world  that  can  make  it  most  valuable  to 
me,  quite  melts  me.  The  confidence  you  feel  in  my  well-doing  is  most 
grateful  to  my  heart,  and  most  encouraging  to  my  spirits. 

What  my  difficulties  are  to  be,  I  know  not,  nor  what  my  dangers ;  but 
every  body  speaks  of  this  as  a  situation  abounding  in  both,  and  requiring 
the  most  indefatigable  prudence  and  foresight.  At  poesent,  however,  I  see 
Twne :  I  am  happy,  indeed,  to  tell  my  dearest  fathef  that  my  road  has 
grown  smoother  and  smoother,  and  that  whatever  precipices  and  brambles 
I  may  have  to  encounter,  they  have  not  appeared  to  terrify  me  on  the 
onset,  and  that  I  therefore  hope  they  will  not  occur  till  I  am  so  well 
prepared  to  see  them,  that  I  shall  know  how  to  slip  aside,  without  tumbling 
from  one,  or  being  torn  by  the  other. 

What  a  delightful  writing-box !  with  what  pleasure  shall  I  alw^jfi  think 
of  who  sent  it,  and  the  sweet,  sweet  letter  that  accompanied  it,  whenever  I 
use  it ;  and  that  will  be  continually,  for  I  have  none  other.  I  am  now 
making  my  first  experiments  of  all  its  contents.  May  I  but  send  you 
letters  as  pleasant  from  it  as  the  first  letter  I  have  found  in  it ! 

Sweet  Mrs.  Delany  comes  to  me  this  aflernoon  ;  she  has  already  made 
me  two  visits.  I  shall  read  her  what  you  say  of  her,  if  we  are  alone,  for  I 
know  it  will  much  gratify  her. 

Tuesday,  afler  I  lost  you,  and  yesterday,  I  was  reoeiving  congratulatory 
visits  from  the  ladies  of  the  Household,  during  all  my  leisure  time.  Lady 
Charlotte  Finch  came  in  the  morning,  and  was  extremely  civil  indeed.  I 
returned  her  visit,  and  that  of  her  sister.  Lady  Louisa  Clayton,  this  morning, 
for  I  was  desired  to  walk  out,  for  health  and  exercise  in  the  most  gracious 
manner.  Mrs.  Fielding  has  been  with  me  also,  renewing  our  town  ac- 
quaintance. Madame  La  Fitte  calls  every  day.  Miss  Golds  worthy  has 
made  an  opening ;  Lady  Elizabeth  Waldegrave  brought  her  sister.  Lady 
Caroline,  to  sit  with  me  for  half  an  hour  before  they  went  upon  the 
Terrace ;  and  Miss  Planta  came  the  first  morning. 

To-day,  Lady  Effingham,  Lady  Frances  Howard,  and  Sir  George,  who 
came  to  wait  upon  the  Queen,  all  entered  my  room,  and  introduced  them- 
selves to  me,  with  a  very  flattering  speech,  of  desiring  to  cultivate,  &c. ; 
but  most  unluckily,  I  was  just  going  to  dress,  and  was  obliged  to  tell  them 
so,  though  I  could  hardly  get  such  words  out ;  and  to  make  them  leave  me 
at  once.  The  shock,  however,  was  all  mine ;  for  they  are  too  much  used  •' 
to  a  court  to  receive  any  from  submitting  to  its  train  of  subordinate  etiquettes. 

F.  B. 
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THE  REV.  T.  TWINING  TO  MISS  BURNET. 

Fordhun,  Jul] 

Prtiy  pnnlun  l!""  <nnbtimiBsment  noH  f^mirhrrie  of  my  ei 
m\.A.  I  n.'v.-r  «n-  nt  OM,irt  k-li>n>  iti  all  t.iy  lifo.  I  coinp  to  I 
there  ! — and  Heaven  bless  you,  for  I  a  in  so  pleaacd !  "  Goodne 
a  Scotch  Lady  Somebody  otie  day  to  Merlin,  after  wondering 
tea-table-^"  goodness  me,  sir !  and  did  you  make  that  your» 
say,  goodness  me.  Madam!  and  are  you  to  take  care  of  the  rob 

Now  pray  don't  mistake  thia  for  a  letter  of  congratulation — i 
thing — I  am  only  excessively  glad,  and  determined  to  lell  yoi. 
My  head  is  full  of  the  charming  little  hislorietle  in  your  fat 
which  i  received  on  Saturday,  not  above  ten  minutes  after  tb 
accidentally  reached  me.  You  may  guess  how  comfortable  it  « 
receive  bo  immediately  the  certainty  and  detai!  that  1  was  gapi 
lo  bo  kept  fasting  two  or  three  days  upon  a  general  fact,  whe. 
interested  as  to  be  dying  with  hunger  for  particulars,  is  "  reall' 
you  have  no  notion." 

Well,  but  BOW,  one  thing  disturbs  me  a  little — I  fear  you  will 
up  with  your  courtly  attendance,  that  you  will  have  no  leisure 

kind  of  Idsure,  necessary  to —  to —  lo — .     Hu sh  !     I  dan 

my  sentence,  I  hope  you  will  not  understand  it.  Plutarch  sa' 
that  fame  is  an  object  to  all  mankind  ;  but  that  some  pursue  it 
in  a  boat,  with  their  backs  towards  it.  Is  this  your  way  ? — Naj 
not  the  worst  way. 

Another  thing  I  am  afraid  of:  when  I  conte  to  town  I  shall  i 
peep  at  you  in  St.  Martin'siStreet,  you  will  be  so  taken  up  with 
talking  to  your  royal  mistress,  or  handing  jewels,  and  colificJteli, 
borions,  baubles,  knick-knacks,  or  gewgaws,  toys,  "fcc,  [That ' 
borian  is  to  me  delightful ;  there  is  a  fine  twang  of  nasal  dignil; 
contrasts  so  charmingly  with  the  nothingness  of  its  meaning  !] 
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you  will  not  fulfil  that  verse  of  the  psalm,  "  forget  also  thine  own  people, 
and  thy  father's  house."  The  best  thing  you  can  do  will  be  to  get  me  made 
a  bishop,  that  I  may  dine  now  and  then  at  your  table ;  but  then  do  not  let 
it  come  to  the  ears  of  their  Majesties  that  I  am  a  mortal  enemy  to  trumpets 
and  drums,  single  or  double.  [If  music  goes  on  improving  in  noise  at  this 
rate,  I  am  sure  the  audiences  ought  to  have  double  drums  to  their  ears.] 

If  I  had  not  heard  of  this  bisiness  at  Colchester,  and  had  not  received 
the  letter,  I  should  have  read  the  next  day  in  our  rustic  Ipswich  journal, 
that  "  Mrs.  Berney,  daughter  of  Dr.  Berney,  was  appointed,  &c.,  in  the 
room  of  Mrs.  Haggadore ;"  and  I  suppose,  after  some  exercise  of  my 
sagacity,  I  might  have  guessed  it  to  be  you.  Why  is  an  innocent  blunder 
in  the  spelling  of  a  name  always  so  very  ridiculous  to  those  who  can't  spell 
it  wrong  ? 

I  must  put  an  end  to  my  impertinence.  Will  you  forgive  all  this  foolery  ? 
Let  me  say,  with  a  little  more  composure  and  gravity,  that  your  father's 
account  did  really  give  me  great  pleasure.  The  manner  of  the  thing  is  so 
handsome,  that  I  think  it  cannot  but  be  much  to  your  satisfaction ;  and  as 
for  the  satisfaction  of  certain  other  folks,  for  other  reasons  which  I  will  tell 
any  body  but  you,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  and  I  see,  or  think  I  see,  a  heap 
of  pleasant  circumstances  and  pleasant  consequences,  d:^.  d:^. 

1  thank  your  father  heartily  for  his  letter,  and  will  write  very  soon.  We 
salute  you  all. 

Lawk !  that  I  could  but  see  you  handing  the  brimborUms  1  Shall  you  be 
frightened  ?  I  shall  have  a  thousand  curiosities  about  you ;  for  I  am  most 
sincerely  yours,  T.  Twining. 

P.  S.  What  a  fine  opportunity  you  will  have  of  studying  "  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  capacity"  in  the  highest  spere  of  life  1 

DIARY  RESUMED. 

Queen's  Lodge,  Windsor,  Monday,  July  17th,  1786. — ^With  what 
hurry  of  mind  and  body  did  I  rise  this  morning !  Every  thing  had  already 
been  arranged  for  Mrs.  Ord's  carrying  us  to  Windsor,  and  my  father's 
carriage  was  merely  to  go  as  baggage-wagon  for  my  clothes.  But  I  wept 
not  then.  I  left  no  one  behind  me  to  regret ;  my  dear  father  accompanied 
me,  and  all  my  dear  sisters  had  already  taken  their  flight,  never  more  to 
return.  Even  poor  little  Sarah,  whom  I  love  very  dearly,  was  at  Chesington. 

Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  we  set  off*.  We  chan^d  carriage  in  Queen 
Ann  Street,  and  Mrs.  Ord  conveyed  us  thence  to  Windsor.  With  a  strug- 
gling heart,  I  kept  myself  tolerably  tranquil  during  the  little  journey.  My 
dear  father  was  quite  happy,  and  Mrs.  Ord  felt  the  joy  of  a  mother  in 
relinquishing  me  to  the  protection  of  a  Queen  so  universally  reverenced. 
Had  I  been  in  better  spirits,  their  ecstacy  would  have  been  unbounded ;' 
but  alas ! — what  I  was  approaching  was  not  in  my  mind ;  what  I  was 
leaving  had  taken  possession  of  it  solely. 

Miss  P flew  out  to  us  as  the  carriage  stopped— the  youthful  blush  of 

pleasure  heightening  her  complexion,  and  every  feature  showing  her  kind 
happiness.  Mrs.  Delany,  she  said,  was  gone  out  with  the  Queen.  I  took 
leave  of  my  good  Mrs.  Ord,  whose  eyes  overfl^ed  with  maternal  feelings— 
chiefly  of  contentment.  Mrs.  Delany  came  home  in  about  an  hour.  A 
chastened  satisfaction  was  hers ;  she  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  before  me ; 
she  was  happy  we  should  now  be  so  much  united,  but  she  felt  for  my 
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i<mn,  ehn  saw  tlie  faan)  cunfltct  wUhin  roe,  and  the  | 
Kcd  her  delight. 

II  wBi  now  dc<baK«l  whdihcr  I  «-nii  imnK-diiilnly  to  go  to  dw  £ 
for  nrdcnt.  The  accustomed  mrJhod  for  thnw  who  \ano  tit 
eanutaioAa  Ui  come  to  ihrm  i»,  lo  present  thrmsrlvn  to  I 
waiiiiifi,  uud  by  them  lo  be  nnnouDcol.  My  heart,  howercTt^ 
Milking,  nml  my  ijiiriia  every  moment  were  growing  more  agil 
swort  Mr*.  Ddiuiy  detennim-d  to  spare  mo  the  ndditionnt  tai 
through  such  atm-slrikiug  funnalilios.  She  thoreroro  emplo} 
ftlhe^— delighted  with  (Iw  cmpkiymeul— lo  write  a  note,  in  ho 

■•  Mn.  Delnn]r  pment*  her  most  humhle  duty  lo  the  Quea 
Dr.  Bumcnr  and  hw  maghtcr  at  her  house  ;  Mini  Buraoy  wa^ 
of  Her  Mnjraty's  commnnds." 

This,  ihoush  unt^rrmonums  and  unusual,  she  was  stiff 
would  pankto.  A  verbal  answer  came  thai  I  wag  lo  go  to  tf 
medntvty. 

O,  mj  dew  Snaan  1  in  whni  on  agony  of  mind  did  1  obey  t| 
I  w««  Mill  in  my  travelling  dr«a,  but  could  not  stay  lo  chi 
fbtbn-  Mcompuitod  mr,  Mrs.  Dclany,  anxiously  and  full  of  < 
lion*,  mm  mn  ber  Mnwing.     Wc  walked;  the  Queen's  Lodg 

Ent(  n«m  Mrs.  EV-ltuiy'n  dnor.  My  dear  father's  own  court 
n  in  llua  hltlc  ^uy ;  ii<r  ns  I  was  now  on  the  point  of  onterii 
fcr  vnr  into  an  entin;  new  way  of  life,  and  of  foregoing  by  it 
AvonrtK  pchrnxm,  and  every  dear  expectation  my  fancy  had  e 
of  linpfiiiK^M  adoiitini  to  ila  tnste — as  now  ail  was  lo  be  given 
duiftuuc  my  trvpidatiun  no  longer — indet-d  I  never  had  disguise 
(brbonip  proclaiming  it.  But  my  dear  father  now,  sweet  sot 
as  1  held  bv  his  arm,  without  power  to  sav  one  word,  but  thai 
luirry  nli.ii:;  I  should  drop  by  the  wiiy,  l'  Itr.ml  in  h\i  Wind  < 
wa»  now  really  alarmed  ;  he  would  have  slackened  his  pace,  o 
mo  slop  to  breathe  ;  but  I  could  not ;  my  breath  seemed  gone, 
only  hasten  with  all  my  might,  leaf  my  strength  should  go  too. 

A  page  was  in  waiting  at  the  gate,  who  showed  us  into  Mrs.  [ 
room,  which  was  empty.  My  dear  father  endeavoured  here  to 
spirits ;  I  couid  have  no  other  command  over  them  than  to  fo 
turn  know  the  afflicted  state  of  all  within,  and  to  sufTer  him  tc 
own  conclusions,  that  my  emotion  was  all  from  fear  of  the 
audience.  Indeed  was  it  not ! — I  could  hardly  even  think  of  it 
was  reiigning — there,  and  there  only  went  every  fear,  and  all 

The  page  came  in  a  minute  or  two  to  summon  me  to  the  C 
Queen  was  in  her  dressing-room.  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  waa  star 
her :  nobody  else  present. 

She  received  me  with  a  most  gracious  bow  of  the  head,  and 
was  all  sweetness.  She  saw  me  much  agitated,  and  attributed  i 
lo  the  awe  of  her  presence,  O,  she  lillle  knew  my  mind  had  a- 
for  feelings  of  that  sort !  She  talked  to  me  of  my  journey,  mj 
sisters,  and  my  brothers  ;  the  weather,  the  roads,  and  Mrs.  De 
every  thing  she  could  suggest,  that  could  best  tend  to  compose  a 
me  easy ;  and  when  I  haS  been  with  her  about  a  quarter  of  a 
desired  Mrs.  Schwellenberf  to  show  mo  my  apartment,  and,  w 
graceful  bow,  motioned  my  retiring. 

Not  only  to  the  sweet  Queen,  but  lo  myself  let  me  here  do 
declaring  that  though  1  entered  her  presence  with  a  heart  filled 
tidog  but  herself,  I  quitted  il  with  searationa  much  ooflened. 
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descension  of  her  efforts  to  quiet  me,  and  the  elegance  of  her  receiving  me, 
thus,  as  a  visiter,  without  naming  to  me  a  single  direction,  without  even  the 
most  distant  hint  of  business,  struck  me  to  show  so  much  delicacy,  as  well 
&s  graciousness,  that  I  quitted  her  with  a  very  deep  sense  of  her  goodness, 
and  a  very  stron^conviction  that  she  merited  every  exertion  on  my  part  to 
deserve  it, 

Mrs.  Schwellenberg  left  me  at  the  room  door,  where  my  dear  father  was 
still  waiting  for  me,  too  anxious  to  depart  till  he  again  saw  me. 

We  spent  a  short  time  together,  in  which  I  assured  him  I  would  from 
that  moment  take  all  the  happiness  in  my  power,  and  banish  all  the  regret. 
I  told  him  how  gratifying  had  been  my  reception,  and  I  omitted  nothing  I 
could  think  of  to  remove  the  uneasiness  that  this  day  seemed  first  to  awaken 
in  him.  Thank  God !  I  had  the  fullest  success ;  his  hopes  and  gay  ex* 
pectations  were  all  within  call,  and  they  ran  back  at  the  first  beckoning. 

This  settled,  and  his  dear  countenance  all  fresh  illumined  with  returning 
content,  we  went  together  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  where  we  made  a  visit  of 
about  an  hour,  in  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  upon  very 
amicable  terms ;  and  then  we  had  one  more  tite*cL*tite^  all  in  the  same 
cheering  style,  and  he  sent  me  to  dress,  and  went  to  dine  with  Mrs. 
Delany. 

Lefl  to  myself,  I  did  not  dare  stop  to  think,  nor  look  round  upon  my 
new  abode,  nor  consider  for  how  long  I  was  taking  possession  ;'I  rang  for 
my  new  maid,  and  immediately  dressed  for  dinner. 

I  now  took  the  most  vigorous  resolutions  to  observe  the  promise  I  had 
made  my  dear  father.  Now  all  was  finally  settled,  to  borrow  my  own 
words,  I  needed  no  monitor  to  tell  me  it  would  be  foolish,  useless,  even 
wicked,  not  to  reconcile  myself  to  my  destiny. 

The  many  now  wishing  for  just  the  same^ — O  I  could  they  look  within 
me.  I  am  married^  my  dearest  Susan — ^I  look  upon  it  in  that  light — I  was 
averse  to  forming  the  union,  and  I  endeavoured  to  escape  it ;  but  my  friends 
interfered — they  prevailed — and  the  knot  is  tied.  What  then  now  remains 
but  to  make  the  best  wife  in  my  power  ?  I  am  bound  to  do  it  in  duty,  and 
I  will  strain  every  nerve  to  succeed. 

[In  Mrs.  Phillips^s  replies  to  the  Court  Journal  of  her  sister,  she  deemed 
it  prudent  to  give  fictitious  names  to  some  of  the  persons  mentioned ;  and 
in  one  or  two  instances  we  shall,  for  obvious  reasons,  adhere  to  her 
nomenclature. — Ed.] 

When  summoned  to  dinner,  I  found  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  and  a  German 
officer.  Colonel  Polier,  who  is  now  an  attendant  of  Prince  Charles  of  Meek* 
lenberg,  the  Queen's  brother,  who  is  on  a  visit  to  their  Majesties.  I  was 
introduced  to  him,  and  we  took  our  places. 

I  was  oflTcred  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Haggerdom,  which  was  at  the  head  of  the 
table ;  but  that  was  an  undertaking  I  could  not  bear.  I  begged  leave  to  decline 
it ;  and  as  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  left  me  at  my  own  choice,  I  planted  myself 
quietly  at  one  side. 

Colonel  Polier,  though  a  German  officer,  is  of  a  Swiss  family.  He  is  a 
fat,  good-humoured  man,  excessively  fond  of  eating  and  drinking.  His 
enjoyment  of  some  of  the  fare,  and  especially  of  the  dessert,  was  really 
laughable :  he  could  never  finish  a  speech  he  had  begun,  if  a  new  dish 
made  its  appearance,  without  stopping  to  feast  his  eyes  upon  it,  exclaim 
something  in  German,  and  suck  the  inside  of  his  mouth ;  but  all  so  openly, 
and  with  such  perfect  good-humour,  that  it  was  diverting  without  any  thing 
distasteful. 
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Aflcr  dinnT  wo  went  op  slaira  into  Mrs.  Schwellcnbcrg's  K 
oolTfle.  Thiit  ia  n  dnily  practice,  tier  rooms  ore  exactly  ovci 
ue  iho  sBino  bikc,  and  have  Ibc  anmc  prospect,  but  thoy  an 
■umptuously  fitted  up. 

Coloucl  Poller  aoon  lofl  us,  to  attend  Prioca  Chnrles.  V/ 
long  Utt-A-tOe,  in  which  I  found  her  a  woman  of  understand) 
of  coiiwriMtion.  I  wna  rnilcd  down  afterwards  to  Miss  P— 
eager  to  see  me  in  my  new  dwelling,  and  dying  with  impatiei 
bear,  and  examine  every  thing  nbout  me.  She  ran  about  to 
inquiries  and  discoveries  she  r»uld  for  me,  and  was  «o  highly  d 
my  situation,  it  was  impoosible  not  to  receive  some  plcasup 
looking  at  her.  She  helped  me  to  unpack,  to  armnge,  to  d( 
that  came  in  the  way. 

In  a  short  liine  Modamo  La  Fite  entered,  nearly  as  impatiei 
to  be  my  first  visiter.  She  was  quite  Eincilul  and  entertainii 
Biiccocding  to  Mrs.  llaggerdorn,  and  repcatedl}'  turned  round  t 
frosh  and  fresh,  to  see  if  it  was  really  me,  and  me  in  that  eo  lot 
appropriated  aportRtent. 

She  had  hut  junt  lell  me,  when  who  should  enter  but  n 
Deluny  herself.  This  was  indcod  a  aiveet  regale  to  me.  1 
welcome  mo  in  my  own  aparlmi?nl,  and  I  am  sure  to  teach  I 
What  place  could  I  see  her  in  and  hate  1  1  could  hardly  do  a 
kiss  her  »oft  cheeks,  and  dear  venerable  hands,  with  gratii 
kindness,  while  she  stayed  with  nie,  which  was  till  the  royal 
home  from  lite  terrace,  which  they  walk  upon  every  fine  ev 
had  already  been  invited  to  the  King's  concert,  which  she  then 

Misa  P ,  and  I  now  planned  that  we  would  drink  tea 

wn-s,  inilnvl,  iiiv  ili'nrp?^!  Mr<.  LrK'ke's  injunctions  thai  delermii 
making  that  trial  ;  for  I  knew  nothing  could  more  contribute 
chance  of  some  happy  hours  than  securing  this  time  and  tl 
myself.  Mrs.  Delany  had  the  same  wish,  and  encouraged 
attempt. 

As  I  knew  not  to  whom  to  speak,  nor  how  to  give  a  positive 
ignorance  whether  the  measure  1  desired  to  take  was  practic 

Misa  P undertook  to  be  my  agent.     She  therefore  ran  ou 

percd  up  and  down  the  stairs  and  passages  in  search  of  some  c 
she  could  apply.  She  met  at  last  Mrs.  Schwellen berg's  man 
bid  him  "  bring  Miss  Burney'a  tea."  "  It  is  ready,"  he  answe 
dining  parlour."  And  then  he  came  to  me  with  his  mistress's  i 
and  that  she  was  come  down  to  tea,  and  waited  for  me. 

To  refuse  to  go  was  impossible ;  it  would  have  been  an  openi 
Mve,  with  a  person  destined  for  my  principal  companion,  and  w 
self  begun  very  civilly  and  attentively,  that  I  could  not  even 

only  fell  heavy-hearted,  and  Miss  P made  a  thousand  faces,  i 

we  went  to  the  eating-room. 

Mrs.  Schwellenberg  had  already  made  the  lea  \  and  four  gent 
seated  at  the  table.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  as  I  allerwarc 
was,  came  up  to  congratulate  me,  and  spoke  very  kindly  of 
whom  he  said  he  had  just  Been  on  the  terrace.  This  is  a  broil 
Barrington's  :  I  had  never  met  him  before. 

Next  him  sat  a  young  clergyman,  Mr.  Fisher,  whom  1  did  m 
but  who  said  he  had  seen  me  once  at  Mrs.  Ord's,  and  spoke  to 
and  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  whom  he  had  lately  left  in  Italy,  where  h' 
travelling. 
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And  next  was  Major  Price,  the  Equerry  of  the  King  at  present  in  waiting. 
He  is  the  same  that  all  the  fikirborne  family  so  adored  when  a  captain.  He 
mentioned  them  all  to  me,  with  hieh  praise  and  great  good  breeding.  I  am 
very  much  pleased  with  him,  and  nappy  he  should  be  the  Equerry  in  waiting 
on  my  first  arrival. 

Colonel  Polier  was  also  of  the  party. 

1  find  it  has  always  belonged  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  and  Mrs.  Hagger- 
dorn  to  receive  at  tea  whatever  company  the  King  or  Queen  invite  to  the 
LfOdge,  as  it  is  only  a  very  select  few  that  can  eat  with  their  majesties,  and 
those  few  are  only  ladies ;  no  men,  of  what  rank  soever,  being  permitted 
to  sit  in  the  Queen's  presence. 

I  mean  and  hope  to  leave  this  business  wholly  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg, 
and  only  to  succeed  Mrs.  Haggerdorn  in  personal  attendance  upon  the 
Queen. 

During  tea  the  door  opened,  and  a  young  lady  entered,  upon  whose 
appearance  all  the  company  rose,  and  retreated  a  few  paces  backward, 
with  looks  of  high  respect.  She  advanced  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  and 
desired  her  to  send  a  basin  of  tea  into  the  music-room  for  Mrs.  Delany : 
then  walking  up  to  me,  with  a  countenance  of  great  sweetness,  she  said  "  I 
hope  you  are  very  well.  Miss  Bumey  1^  I  only  curtseyed,  and  knew  not 
till  she  had  led  the  room,  which  was  as  soon  as  she  had  spoken  a  few  words 
to  Major  Price,  that  this  was  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 

Immediately  ader  the  concert  began ;  the  band  being  very  full,  and  the 
performance  on  the  ground-floor,  as  is  the  eating-room.  I  heard  it  perhaps 
better,  because  softer,  than  if  I  had  been  in  the  music-room.  I  was  very 
glad  of  this  circumstance.  Nothing  was  played  but  Handel ;  but  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  any  music,  so  much  had  I  persuaded  myself  1  should  hear 
no  more. 

At  night  I  was  summoned  to  the  Queen's  apartment.  Mrs.  Schwellenberg 
was  there,  waiting.  We  sat  together  some  time.  The  Queen  then  arrived, 
handed  into  her  dressing-room  by  the  King,  and  followed  by  the  Princess 
Royal  and  Princess  Augusta.  None  other  of  the  princesses  slept  in  the 
Queen's  Lodge.  The  lower  Lodge,  which  is  at  the  further  end  of  the 
garden,  is  the  dwelling-place  of  the  four  younger  Princesses. 

The  King,  with  a  marked  appearance  of  feeling  for  the — no  doubt  evi- 
dent^-embarrassment  of  my  situation  on  their  entrance,  with  a  mild  good 
breeding  inquired  of  me  how  I  had  found  Mrs.  Delany  ;  and  then,  kissing 
both  his  daughters,  left  the  room. 

The  two  princesses  each  took  the  Queen's  hand,  which  they  respectfully 
kissed,  and  wishing  her  good  night,  curtseyed  condescendingly  to  her  new 
attendant,  and  retired. 

The  Queen  spoke  to  me  a  little  of  my  father,  my  journey,  and  Mrs* 
Delany,  and  then  retired  into  easy  conversation,  in  German,  with  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg,  who  never  speaks  English  but  by  necessity.  I  had  no  sort 
of  employment  given  me.  The  Queen  was  only  waited  upon  by  Mrs* 
Schwellenberg  and  Mrs.  Thielky,  her  wardrobe  woman ;  and  when  she  had 
put  on  her  night  deshabille,  she  wished  me  good  night. 

This  consideration  to  the  perturbed  state  of  my  mind,  that  led  her 
majesty  to  permit  my  presence  merely  as  a  spectatress,  by  way  of  taking  a 
lesson  of  my  future  employment  for  my  own  use,  though  to  her,  doubtless, 
disagreeable,  was  extremely  gratifying  to  me,  and  sent  me  to  bed  with  as 
much  ease  as  I  now  could  hope  to  find. 

Monday,  July  18th. — I  rose  at  six,  and  was  called  to  the  Quemi  soon 
after  seven.    Only  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  was  with  her,  and  again  she  made 
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1 

:o  her  KtK\ 


I  mere  tooker-on  ;  and  ihe  obligation  1  Tett  to  h 
jr-bearUs1  front  )iet  presence. 
'  hen  >he  wai  dressed,  in  a  simple  mnrning  gown,  she  hi 
ciosk  put  on,  Ig  go  lo  prayen  at  eight  o'clock,  til  Ihe  King'i 
cutio  i  and  I  returned  lo  my  rixirn. 

At  noon  came  my  dear  iarlior,  and  ipent  no  hour  or  two 
happy  !  so  cnniRnied  I  so  big  with  every  pleasant  ex|)ncla1i(>a 
recollect  Ihal  I  did  noihin}{,  said  nothing  this  morning  to  checl 
tion;  it  wai  now,  suddenly  end  at  once,  oil  my  care  lo  increa^ 
And  so  lienceforwanj  it  must  invariably  conrinue. 

We  parted  eheerrully  on  both  sides ;  yet  I  saw  a  little  ps 
embmce,  and  felt  it  in  his  dear  hands; — but  (  kept  myself  wc 
Un  nv,  I  really  believe,  without  a  wish  unnraliiied. 

At  drcssing'time  the  same  quiot  conduct  waa  still  observed 
— Used  in  her  benign  deierminolion  lo  permit  me  to  rpcover  bn 
ere  she  gave  me  any  other  trial  than  merely  standing  in  her  p 

At  dinner  we^I  mean  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  and  myself — ha 
and  Colonel  Polier;  and  I  was  happy  lo  be  again  diverted  wj 
of  his  satisfaction  at  the  sight  of  lutilo  upon  the  table. 

In  the  evening  I  hnd  a  visit  from  Lady  Elizabeth  Wuli 
brought  her  sisier,  Lndy  Caroline  Waldeprave,  both  to  pay  o 
eomjiliments.  Lady  Elizabeth  is  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to 
Royal,  and  lives  in  this  Lodge.  Her  sister,  by  the  Queen's 
permitted  to  spend  some  moolha  of  every  year  with  her.  T 
orphans  at  aliout  sixteen:  the  Queen  instantly  look  them  bo 
protection.     They  are  gentle  and  well  bred,  and  seem  very  an 

They  siayed  with  me  till  it  was  time  for  ihcm  to  go  into  w 
Princess  Kojal,  whom  they  aitond  to  the  lorrnco. 

My  denrcsl  Mrs.  Dclsny  cnnio  agnin,  lo  visit  ine  wholly,  a 
with  me.  We  had  a  thousand  things  to  discuss,  but  were  scai 
together  before  we  were  interrupted  by  Madome  La  File,  wl 
only  stayed  to  give  and  receive  from  Mrs.  Delany  congrntulati 
ing  in  my  room  at  Windsor,  and  then  she  pretty  soon  look  lea 

We  had  but  again  arranged  ourselves  to  a  little  comfort,  wl 
at  my  door  followed,  and  a  lady  entered  whom  I  had  never 
with  a  very  courteous  air  and  demeanour,  saying  "  I  could  not 
my  compliments  to  Miss  Burney,  and  wishing  her  much  jo; 
must  all  feel  in  such  an  accession  to  our  society  :  I  must  get  i 
to  introduce  me."  And  then  advanced  Mrs.  Fielding,  and  I  foi 
Lady  Charlotte  Pinch. 

Mrs.  Fielding  is  one  of  the  women  of  the  bedchamber.  Sh 
her  mother,  Lady  Charlotte,  and  her  three  daughters,  girls  , 
fifteen  years  of  age. 

When  she  also  wished  me  joy,  I  saw  in  her  face  a  strong  n 
remaining  aatonishment  at  my  appointment.  Indeed  all  the  pe* 
here  are  so  evidently  amazed,  that  one  so  unthought  of  an 
should  30  unexpectedly  fill  a  place  to  which  they  had  all  priv 
priated  some  ac<]uainlance,  that  I  see  them  with  difficulty  forbea: 
*'  How  odd  it  is  lo  see  you  here  I" 

Lady  Charlotte's  visit  was  short  and  very  civil ;  she  was  oblig 
to  the  Castle,  to  attend  the  younger  Princesses  till  they  went  to 
They  are  sent  to  wait  in  an  apartment  of  the  Castle,  till  the  King 
and  the  elders  walk  out,  and  then  they  are  called  to  join  then 
crowd  is  not  great,  and  when  the  weather  is  fine. 
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My  Windsor  apartment  is  extremely  comfortable.  I  have  a  lai^  draw- 
ing-room, as  they  call  it,  which  is  on  the  ground-floor,  as  are  all  the  Queen's 
rooms,  and  which  faces  the  Castle  and  the  venerable  Round  Tower,  and 
opens  at  the  further  side,  from  the  windows,  to  the  Little  Park.  It  is  airy, 
pleasant,  clean,  and  healthy.  My  bed-room  is  small,  but  neat  and  com- 
fortable ;  its  entrance  is  only  from  the  drawing-room,  and  it  looks  to  the 
garden.  These  two  rooms  are  delightfully  independent  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  house,  and  contain  every  thing  I  can  desire  for  my  convinience  and 
comfort. 

In  her  way  to  my  room,  Mrs.  Delany  had  met  the  King !  she  was  a 
little  shocked,  and  feared  she  came  at  an  improper  hour,  or  ought  to  have 
come  in  the  back  way.  I  know  not  if  he  had  perceived  her  distress  ;  but 
he  soon  removed  it,  for  when  he  went  out  to  go  to  the  terrace,  he  looked 
towards  my  windows,  and  seeing  her  there,  advanced  a  few  steps  to  ask 
her  how  she  did.  The  Queen  turned  round  and  curtseyed  to  her,  and  the 
Princess  Augusta  ran  up  to  speak  to  her. 

I  had  retired  behind  her ;  but  when  they  moved  on,  Miss  Goldsworthy, 
the  sub-governess,  stole  from  her  charges,  and  came  to  the  window  to  desire 
Mrs.  Delany  to  introduce  her  to  me. 

Sweet  Mrs.  Delany,  thwarted  in  her  kind  private  views  of  an  interesting 
confabulation,  grew  fatigued,  and  went  home ;  and  then  Mrs.  Fielding  rose 
to  accompany  her.  Miss  P made  a  second  attempt  for  tea,  but  re- 
ceived for  answer  that  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  would  come  down  and  make  it 
as  soon  as  the  King  and  Queen  came  from  the  terrace. 

The  ceremony  of  waiting  tea  till  the  royal  family  return  from  the  ter- 
race, is  in  order  to  make  it  for  any  company  they  may  invite  to  it. 

Major  Price  and  Colonel  Polier  were  of  the  party. 

At  night,  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  inquired  of  me  if  I  had  rather  have  no 
supper?  I  told  her  a  little  fruit  was  all  I  should  like;  and  then  orders  were 
given,  and  I  had  some  in  my  own  room,  and  the  great  pleasure  of  making 
my  good-natured  little  friend  partake  of  it. 

This  practice  has  been  kept  up  ever  since,  and  has  proved  the  means  of 
procuring  me  a  little  time  to  myself,  and  to  quietness,  before  my  last  sum- 
mons to  the  Queen. 

To-night,  like  the  rest  of  my  attendance,  I  was  merely  treated  as  if  an 
accidental  visiter.  Sweet  Queen  ! — she  seems  as  fearful  of  employing  me  as 
I  am  myself  of  being  employed. 

Wednesday,  July  l£hrii. — ^The  morning  and  noon  attendance  were  just 
the  same  as  I  have  already  mentioned :  but,  when  the  Queen  was  dressed, 
she  said  "  Should  you  be  afraid  to  go  to  Mrs.  Delany  ?*' 

You  may  imagine  my  answer:  she  then  desired  me  to  tell  her  she  should 
be  glad  to  see  her  if  she  could  come  and  sit  with  her  while  she  worked. 

I  knew  myself  a  welcome  messenger,  and  away  therefore  I  tript.  I  had 
determined  never  to  stir  out  till  I  was  bid,  that  I  might  do  nothing  wrong ; 
and  I  am  sure  this  little  commission  was  given  me  for  my  own  private 
gratification. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Delany  received  me  alnK>st  with  acclamations  of  joy,  from 
satisfaction  in  finding  the  Queen  herself  had  sent  me. 

Mrs.  Delany  came  in  a  chair,  and  I  walked  by  its  side.  She  went  imme- 
diately  to  the  Queen's  room,  and  stayed  with  her  all  the  morning. 

At  dinner  to-day  we  had  Mr.  T  ,  French  reader,  I  believe,  to  the 
Queen  and  Princesses.  He  is  a  well  bred  and  sensible  man.  He  lefl  ut 
afler  dinner  to  attend  the  Princesses.  Major  Price  again  sent  to  invite  him- 
self to  our  coffee.  1  like  him  exceedingly.  A  man  more  unaffectedly  a 
gentleman  I  have  seldom  met  with. 
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no  r*f7elt«d  lh«  ditunion  or  our  tablet.  Fonmrif ,  tha  ' 
to  ihe  King  dioed  at  ihe  same  tabic  wiih  Iho  wonieii  b« 

July  aOm. — This  morning  the  Qu««o  Juquirod  nt  me  il 
LDg  1  1  nnswered  yn  ;  nod  she  ihcii  told  tue  1  hnd  bcller  DC 
exercite,  but  walk  out  ever]'  moruing. 

I  called  at  my  dear  Mr».  Delony'»,  aod  look  Miss  f- 

went  together  to  Lady  Louisa  Clayton.      We  uexl  went  lo  I 
Fiach,  who  ia  on*  of  her  Eiiiers  and  governess  lo  the  Princci 

I  called  also  U  Medamo  La  Fite'ai  but  she  was  so  ttrgc 
prolong  my  slay,  that  I  returned  loo  Isle  to  dress  for  my  noi 
•ad  juai  as  1  wna  in  the  mJdHt  or  my  hair  dishevelling,  1  wm 

I  wot  otiligrd  to  slip  on  my  morDing  gown,  and  a  large  nic 
run  away  n«  rum  ns  porcible.  The  Queen,  who  was  only  pn 
own  hair-drPRaer,  waa  already  en  jieignoir:  «he  sat  down, 
olied  ia,  aod  then,  looking  at  me  with  a  smile,  she  said 
Bumey,  you  may  go  and  fiaish  your  dress." 

Away  I  gallnppeil  as  Tast  as  possible,  lo  be  ready  against  h 
deponed  :  but  when  I  came  prellj  near  my  own  aparlnveni, 
in  the  gallery  by  a  lady,  who  coming  up  lo  me,  said  "  Miss  I 

I  sieried,  anij  looked  at  her,  but  finding  her  a  perfect  stn 
only  said  "  Ma'am  !"— and  my  accent  of  surprise  made  her  t 
KdJ  walk  on. 

1  was  loo  much  in  hasle  to  desire  any  explanation,  a 
quickening  my  pace,  whrn  I  was  ngain  sinpi)ed  by  a  genllem 
and   red   riband,   who,   bowing   very   civilly,   said   '*  Miss   B 

"  Sir  I — "  was  again  all  my  answer ;  and  again,  like  the  \t 
tny  pardon  and  reirt^alcd;  and  1  was  loo  seriously  earnest 
business  lo  dare  lose  a  niomein.  On,  iherefore,  I  again  liurri( 
very  door  of  my  room,  which  three  steps  down  and  ihree  u 
the  even  line  of  the  gallery,  \  was  once  more  slopped,  by  a  ■ 
who,  coming  up  to  me,  also  said  "  Miss  Burney,  I  believe  V 

"  Wo  have  just,"  cried  she,  "  been  lo  wail  upon  you, — bti 
nobody  to  introduce  me ;  I  believe  I  must  introduce  niyscif,— 
ham." 

1  thanked  her  for  the  honour  she  did  me, — but  when  she 
turning  with  me  to  my  room,  in  order  to  fmlsh  her  visit,  I  was 
certcd  ;  and  hesitated  so  much  that  she  said  ■'  Perhaps  it  is  n 

"  Ma'am — I — I  was  juat  going  to  dress — "  cried  1 ;  I  inean 
ought  to  have  added,  to  "  wait  upon  Ihe  Queen  ;"  but  I  was 
such  a  plea,  that  it  sounded  as  a  liberty  to  my  mind's  voice,  oi 
get  it  out. 

She  desired  she  might  be  no  impediment  to  mc, — and  we  p 
forced  to  let  her  go  and  to  run  into  my  own  room,  and  fly— 
!elle  ! — Not  quite  the  sort  of  flight  I  have  been  used  to  malting 
all  is  so  new  here  that  it  makes  but  o  part  in  ihe  general  chan| 

The  lady  who  had  met  me  first  was  her  daughter,  Lady  Fran 
and  the  gentleman,  her  second  husband,  Sir  Ueorgo  Howard. 

I  afterwards  saw  ber  ladyship  in  the  Queen's  dressing-roon 
majesty  sent  for  her  aa  soon  as  she  was  dressed,  and  very  gr 
me  Bontc  time,  addressing  me  frequently  while  I  stayed,  in  the 
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that  took  place,  as  if  with  a  sweet  view  to  point  out  to  this  first  lady  of  her 
bedchamber  I  have  yet  seen  the  favourable  light  in  which  she  considers  me. 

The  Duke  de  Saxe-Golha,  first  cousin  to  the  King,  came  to  Windsor  to- 
day, to  spend  some  time.     Major  Price,  who  had  the  honours  to  do  to  his 

chief  attendant.  Baron ,  missed  us  therefore  at  coffee ;  but  at  tea  we 

had  them  both,  and  my  dear  Mrs.  Delany,  as  well  as  the  jovial  gourmand 
Colonel,  with  whom  I  became  prodigiously  well  acquainted,  by  making  him 
leach  me  a  few  Grerman  phrases,  which  he  always  contrives,  let  me  ask 
what  question  1  may,  to  turn  into  some  expression  relating  to  eating  and 
drinking. 

When  all  were  gone,  except  the  Duke  de  Saxe-Gotha's  Baron  and  Major 
Price,  I  had  a  very  long  conversation  with  the  Major,  while  Mrs.  Schwellen- 
berg  was  entertaining  the  Baron  in  German.  I  find,  my  dearest  Susan,  he 
has  seen  you  often  at  Lady  Clarges's  ;  Sir  Thomas  was  his  first  cousin. 
He  knows  my  dearest  Mrs.  Locke,  also,  by  another  cousin.  Lady  Temple- 
town  ;  and  he  knows  me  my  own  self  by  my  cousins  of  Worcester.  These 
mutual  acquaintances  have  brought  us  into  almost  an  intimacy  at  once,  and 
I  was  quite  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  a  little  easy  and  natural  conversation, 

July  218t. — I  went  to  the  Lower  Lodge  to  return  my  visits  from  Miss 
Goldsworlhy  and  Miss  Planta ;  and  heard  not,  till  after  my  return  to  my 
constant  Madame  La  Fite,  that  Miss  Planta  lives  under  the  same  roof  with 
myself.  *Twas  ridiculous  enough,  for  I  left  my  name  for  her  with  the 
porter ;  but  I  know  nothing  of  this  Lodge,  save  my  own  rooms,  and  the 
Queen's,  and  Mrs.  Schwellenberg's,  and  to  go  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg's  I 
have  merely  to  walk  up  one  flight  of  stairs,  which  commence  from  the  very 
door  of  my  own  room. 

July  22d. — Mrs.  De  Luc  called  upon  me  this  morning,  and  made  me  a 
long  and  very  sociable  visits  She  is  an  amiable  woman,  and  so  cordial, 
gently,  not  vehemently,  that  I  take  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  in  her  kindness 
and  conversation. 

A  concert,  I  think  I  have  mentioned,  is  performed  every  night ;  and  this 
night,  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  played  the  harpsichord  extremely  well. 

Sunday,  July  23d. — Charles  Wesley  played  the  organ ;  and  after  the 
service  was  over  he  performed  six  or  seven  pieces  by  the  King's  order. 
They  were  all  of  Handel,  and  so  well  suited  to  the  organ,  and  so  well  per^ 
formed  on  a  remarkably  good  instrument,  that  it  was  a  great  regale  to  me 
to  hear  them.  The  pleasure  I  received  from  the  performance  led  me  into 
being  too  late  for  the  Queen.  I  found  I  had  already  been  inquired  for  to 
attend  at  the  Queen's  toilette. 

When  I  came  back  the  tea-party  were  all  assembled  in  the  eating-par- 
lour. Colonel  Polier  was  in  the  highest  spirits  :  the  King  had  just  bestowed 
some  appointment  upon  him  in  Hanover.  He  was  as  happy  as  if  just  cast- 
ing his  eyes  upon  pine-apple,  melon,  and  grapes.  I  made  Mrs.  Schwellen- 
berg  teach  me  how  to  wish  him  joy  in  German :  which  is  the  only  phrase  I 
have  yet  got  that  has  no  reference  to  eating  or  drinking. 

But  imagine,  my  Susan,  what  a  charm  to  my  ears  ensued,  on  the  opening 
of  this  evening's  concert,  when  the  sweet-flowing,  melting,  celestial  notes  of 
Fischer's  hautbois  reached  them  !  It  made  the  evening  pass  so  soothingly, 
I  could  listen  to  nothing  else, 

Monday,  July  24. — Having  now  journalized  for  one  complete  week,  let 
me  endeavour  to  give  you,  more  connectedly,  a  concise  abstract  of  the  gene- 
ral method  of  passing  the  day,  that  then  I  may  only  write  what  varies,  and 
occurs  occasionally. 

I  rise  at  six  o'clock,  dress  in  a  morning  gown  and  cap,  and  wait  my  first 
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Mn,  SchweUeubmi  nncr  the  fini  week,  haa  never  ei 
awning  at  cU.  11»  Quem'a  dmw  is  linidicd  by  Mr*.  Thid 
Kq  mud  over  cnlBv  the  ruom  w  liile  tbu  Uuwn  is  in  it.  Mn 
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Vniiou*  rrthcra  at  timoi.  „.„nd  ;  but  only  lht»e  iwlisponsaUj 

1  then  return  to  my  own  room  lo  bratkra*!.  1  make  tliii 
plcnsnnl  pa^t  of  tho  day ;  I  have  a  book  for  my  conipnnk 
nivsclfan  hour  for  it.  My  firescnt  book  in  Uilpin*s  dcscriptii 
ot'C'uinbcrland  and  Wcttnuireliuid.  Mn.  Dctany  bas  lent  i 
tmsl  pir.turrsttuc  ivadiiig  I  ever  nicl  with  :  it  Hhona  nie  land 
•ort,  with  tints  so  bright  and  lively,  I  fur^il  I  urn  but  toadii 
aee  ttwm  bcforo  nto,  coloured  by  the  liunJ  or  Nature 

Al  nine  o'clock  I  send  off  toy  bruakfnsl  ihitigs,  and  reliw 
to  make  a  serious  and  stondy  cxnmination  of  pvrry  thing  I 
hands  in  tbu  way  of  business — in  which  prcpamiions  fur  di 
{ncluiied,  not  for  llie  present  day  alone,  but  for  the  courl-dayt 
0  pnrticitlnr  dress;  for  lh<!  nrM  urriiluf;  biiilnlay  uf  any 
Family,  every  one  of  which  requires  new  npparci ;  for  K 
dress  is  plainest ;  and  for  going  on  here,  where  the  dress  i 
lo  me,  requiring  no  show  nor  finery,  but  merely  lo  be  neat 
and  moderately  fashionable. 

Thai  over,  I  have  my  lime  at  my  own  disposal  till  a  quartei 
except  on  Wcdncsduya  and  Salurdays,  wtK'U  I  have  it  onl 
before  eleven. 

My  nimmagea  and  business  sometimes  occupy  me  unii 
those  hours.  When  ihey  do  not,  I  give  till  leu  to  nccess 
duty,  ceremony,  or  long  arrears; — and  now,  from  ten  lo  tb 
mentioned,  1  devote  to  walking. 

These  limea  mentioned  cull  me  to  the  irksome  and  q 
labours  of  the  toilette.  The  hour  advanced  on  the  Wcdnesda 
days  is  for  curling  and  craping  the  hair,  which  il  now  rci 

A  quarter  before  one  is  the  usual  time  for  the  Queen  lo 
for  the  day.     Mrs.  Schwellenberg  then  constantly  attends ; 
Thielky,  of  course,  at  all  times.     Wc  help  her  off  wiih  her 
with  her  powdering   things,  and  then  the  hairdresser  is  a- 
generally  reads  Ihe  newspapers  during  ihni  operation. 

When  she  observes  that  1  have  run  to  her  but  half  dressed,  t 
gives  me  leave  to  return  and  finish  as  soon  as  she  is  scattd.  I 
and  reads  steadily  on,  she  dismisses  me,  whether  I  am  drcssc 
at  all  times  she  never  forgets  to  send  me  awuy  while  she  is  po 
a  cotiude  ration  not  lo  spoil  my  clothes,  that  one  would  not  ex 
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to  her  high  station.     Neither  does  she  ever  detain  me  without  making  a 
point  of  reading  here  and  there  some  little  paragraph  aloud. 

When  I  return,  I  finish,  if  any  thing  is  undone,  my  dress,  and  then  take 
Barclti's  Dialogues,  my  dearest  Fredy*s  Tablet  of  Memory,  or  some  such 
disjointed  matter,  for  the  few  minutes  that  elapse  ere  I  am  again  summoned. 

I  find  her  then  always  removed  to  her  state  dressing-room,  if  any  room 
in  this  private  mansion  can  have  the  epithet  of  state.  There,  in  a  very 
short  time,  her  dress  is  finished.  She  then  says  she  won't  detain  me,  and 
I  hear  and  see  no  more  of  her  till  bedtime. 

It  is  commonly  three  o'clock  when  I  am  thus  set  at  large.  And  I  have 
then  two  hours  quite  at  my  own  disposal :  but,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  not  a  moment  after  1  These  dear  and  quiet  two  hours,  my  only 
quite  sure  and  undisturbed  time  in  the  whole  d^y,  after  breakfast  is  over,  I 
shall  henceforward  devote  to  thus  talking  with  my  beloved  Susan,  my 
Fredy,  my  other  sister,  my  dear  father,  or  Miss  Cambridge;  with  my 
brothers,  cousins,  Mrs.  Ord,  and  other  friends,  in  such  terms  as  these  two 
hours  will  occasionally  allow  me.  Henceforward,  I  say ;  for  hitherto 
d(.»jection  of  spirits,  with  uncertainty  how  long  my  time  might  last,  have 
made  me  waste  moment  after  moment  as  sadly  as  unprofitably. 

At  ^ye  we  have  dinner.  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  and  I  meet  in  the  eating- 
room.  We  are  commonly  tite-d'tite :  when  there  is  any  body  added,  it  is 
from  her  invitation  only.  Whatever  right  my  place  might  afibrd  me  of  also 
inviting  my  friends  to  the  table  I  have  now  totally  lost,  by  want  of  courage 
and  spirits  to  claim  it  originally. 

When  we  have  dined,  we  go  up  stairs  to  her  apartment,  which  is  directly 
over  mine.  Here  we  have  coflTee  till  the  terracing  is  over ;  this  is  at  about 
eight  o  clock.  Our  tite-d'tife  then  finishes,  and  we  come  down  again  to 
the  eating-room.  There  the  equerry,  whoever  he  is,  comes  to  tea  constantly, 
and  with  him  any  gentleman  that  the  King  or  Queen  may  have  invited  for  the 
evening ;  and  when  tea  is  over,  he  conducts  them,  and  goes  himself,  to  the 
concert-room. 

This  is  commonly  about  nine  o'clock. 

From  that  time,  if  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  is  alone,  I  never  quit  her  for  a 
minute,  till  I  come  to  my  little  supper  at  near  eleven. 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  my  last  summons  usually  takes  place,  earlier 
and  later  occasionally.  Twenty  minutes  is  the  customary  time  then  spent 
with  the  Queen :  half  an  hour,  I  believe,  is  seldom  exceeded. 

I  then  come  back,  and  after  doing  whatever  I  can  to  forward  my  dress 
for  the  next  morning,  I  go  to  bed — and  to  sleep,  too,  believe  me ;  the  early 
rising,  and  a  long  day's  attention  to  new  affairs  and  occupations,  cause  a 
fatigue  so  bodily,  that  nothing  mental  stands  against  it,  and  to  sleep  I  fall 
the  moment  I  have  put  out  my  candle  and  laid  down  my  head. 

Such  is  the  day  to  your  F.  B.  in  her  new  situation  at  Windsor ;  such,  I 
mean,  is  its  usual  destination,  and  its  intended  course.  I  make  it  take  now 
and  then  another  channel,  but  never  stray  far  enough  not  to  return  to  the 
original  stream  afler  a  little  meandering  about  and  about  it. 

I  think  now  you  will  be  able  to  see  and  to  follow  me  pretty  closely. 

With  regard  to  those  summonses  I  speak  of,  I  will  now  explain  myself. 
My  summons,  upon  all  regular  occasions — that  is,  morning,  noon,  and  night 
toilets — is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  bell.  Upon  extra  occasions  a  page 
is  commonly  sent. 

At  first,  I  felt  inexpressibly  discomfited  by  this  mode  of  call.  A 
bell ! — it  seemed  so  mortifying  a  mark  of  servitude,  I  always  felt  myself 
blush,  though  alone,  with  conscious  shame  at  my  own  strange  degradation* 
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But  I  have  philosophized  myself  now  into  some  reconcilement  with  this  man- 
ner of  summons,  by  reflecting  that  to  have  some  person  always  sent  would 
be  often  very  inconvenient,  and  that  this  method  is  certainly  less  an  inter- 
ruption to  any  occupation  I  may  be  employed  in,  than  the  entrance  of  mes- 
sengers so  many  times  in  the  day.  It  is,  besides,  less  liable  to  mistakes. 
So  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  it  as  well  as  I  can ;  and  now  I  only  feel 
that  proud  blush  when  somebody  is  by  to  revive  my  original  dislike  of  it. 

Tuesday,  July  25th. — I  now  begin  my  second  week,  with  a  scene  a 
little,  not  much,  difierent.  We  were  now  to  go  to  Kew,  there  to  renuun  till 
Friday. 

I  had  this  morning,  early,  for  the  first  time,  a  little  visit  from  one  of  the 
Princesses.  I  was  preparing  for  my  journey,  when  a  little  rap  at  my  room- 
door  made  me  call  out  "  Come  in !"  and  who  should  enter  but  the  Princess 
Royal ! 

I  apologized  for  my  familiar  admittance,  by  my  little  expectation  of  such 
an  honour.  She  told  me  she  had  brought  the  Queen's  snuff-box,  to  be  filled 
with  some  snuff  which  I  had  been  directed  to  prepare.  It  is  a  very  fine- 
scented  and  mild  snuff,  but  requires  being  moistened  from  time  to  time,  to 
revive  its  smell. 

The  Princess,  with  a  very  sweet  smile,  insisted  upon  holding  the  box 
while  I  filled  it ;  and  told  me  she  had  seen  Mrs.  Delany  at  the  chapel,  and 
that  she  was  very  well ;  and  then  she  talked  on  about  her,  with  a  visible 
pleasure  in  having  a  subject  so  interesting  to  me  to  open  upon. 

When  the  little  commission  was  executed,  she  took  her  leave  with  as 
elegant  civility  of  manner  as  if  she  was  parting  with  another  King's 
daughter.  I  am  quite  charmed  with  the  Princess  Royal ;  upaflfected  conde- 
scension and  native  dignity  are  so  happily  blended  in  her  whole  deportment. 

She  had  left  me  but  a  short  time  before  she  again  returned.  ^Miss 
Burney,"  cried  she,  smiling  with  a  look  of  congratulation,  **  Mamma  says 
the  snuff  is  cxtremelv  well  mixed;  and  she  has  sent  another  box  to  be 
filled." 

I  had  no  more  ready.  She  begged  me  not  to  mind,  and  not  to  hurry 
myself,  for  she  would  wait  till  it  was  done. 

Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  Miss  Planta,  and  myself  travelled  to  Kew  together. 
I  have  two  rooms  there;  bolh  small,  and  up  two  pair  of  stairs ;  but  tidy  and 
comfortable  enough.  Indeed  all  the  apartments  but  the  King's  and  Queen's, 
and  one  of  Mrs.  Schwellen berg's,  are  small,  dark,  and  old-fashioned.  There 
are  staircases  in  every  passage,  and  passages  to  every  closet.  I  lost  myself 
continually,  only  in  passing  from  my  own  room  to  the  Queen's. 

Just  as  1  got  up  stairs,  shown  the  way  first  by  Miss  Planta,  I  heard  the 
King's  voice.    I  slipped  into  my  room ;  but  he  saw  me,  and  following,  said, 

•*  What !  is  Miss  Burney  taking  possession?" 

And  then  he  walked  round  the  room,  as  if  to  see  if  it  were  comfortable 
for  me,  and  smiling  very  good- humou redly,  walked  out  again.  A  surveyor 
was  with  him  ;  I  believe  he  is  giving  orders  for  some  alterations  and  addi- 
tions. 

When  I  came  in  to  dress,  John  told  me  Mr.  Dundas  was  waiting  to  see 
me.  Mr.  Dundas  is  the  household  apothecary  at  Kew.  1  wanted  him  not 
officially ;  but  I  knew  Miss  Cambridge,  who  sees  him  continually,  intended 
desiring  him  to  call,  that  she  might  hear  an  account  of  me  from  somebody's 
"  live  voice."  Though  inconvenient,  therefore,  I  admitted  him  ;  but  I  did 
not  ask  him  to  sit  down,  nor  encourage  him  to  stay  a  moment.  He  is  a 
sensible  and  worthy  man.  Miss  Cambridge  says,  and  behaved  so  well,  so 
humanely  and  attentively  to  her  long-suffering  Kitty,  that  her  afilectiooate 
heart  has  been  bound  to  him  for  ever. 
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When  I  went  to  the  Queen  before  dinner,  the  little  Princess  Amelia  was 
with  her ;  and,  though  shy  of  me  at  first,  we  aderwards  made  a  very  plea* 
sant  acquaintance.  She  is  a  most  lovely  little  thing,  just  three  years  old, 
and  full  of  sense,  spirit,  and  playful  prettiness :  yet  decorous  and  dignified 
when  called  upon  to  appear  en  princesse  to  any  strangers,  as  if  conscious 
of  her  high  rank,  and  of  the  importance  of  condescendingly  sustaining  it. 
Tis  amazing  what  education  can  do,  in  the  earliest  years,  to  those  of  quick 
understandings.  This  little  Princess,  thus  in  infancy,  by  practice  and 
example  taught  her  own  consequence,  conducts  herself,  upon  all  proper 
occasions,  with  an  air  of  dignity  that  is  quite  astonishing,  though  her 
natural  character  seems  all  sport  and  humour. 

When  we  became  a  little  acquainted,  the  Queen  desired  me  to  take  her 
by  the  hand,  and  carry  her  down  stairs  to  the  King,  who  was  waiting  for 
her  in  the  garden.  She  trusted  herself  to  me  with  a  grave  and  examining 
look,  and  showed  me,  for  I  knew  it  not,  the  way.  The  King,  who  dotes 
upon  her,  seemed  good-humouredly  pleased  to  see  me  bring  her.  He  took 
her  little  hand  and  led  her  away. 

The  next  day  I  had  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Tunstall,  the  new  housekeeper,  to 
inquire  if  I  wanted  any  thing  :  she  seems  a  good  sort  of  a  woman,  and  I 
have  returned  her  visit. 

Mr.  Mathias  also  came,  from  the  Queen,  to  make  out  the  warrant  for  my 
appointment.  He  is  uncle  to  Charlotte's  friend  Mr.  Mathias,  who  is  sub- 
treasurer  to  the  Queen,  and  he  sometimes  officiates  for  him. 

I  had  an  exceeding  kind,  friendly,  and  instructive  letter  this  momiog 
from  Miss  Young.  I  was  quite  happy  in  this  mark  of  her  faithful  friend- 
ship.    You  may  be  sure  the  subject  was  my  new  situation. 

Thursday,  Jolt  27th. — ^This  being  a  court-day  we  went  to  town.  The 
Queen  dresses  her  head  at  Kew,  and  puts  on  her  drawing-room  apparel  at 
St.  James's.  Her  new  attendant  dresses  all  at  Kew,  except  tippet  and  long 
ruffles,  which  she  carries  in  paper,  to  save  from  dusty  roads.  I  forgot  to 
tell  you,  I  believe,  that  at  St.  James's  I  can  never  appear,  even  though  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  drawing-room,  except  in  a  sacque :  'tis  the 
etiquette  of  my  place. 

Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  Miss  Planta,  and  myself  went  about  an  hour  before 
the  King  and  Queen.  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  went  to  the  Queen's  dressing- 
room  to  give  orders  about  the  dress.  Miss  Planta  went  to  the  Princesses' 
room  for  the  same  purpose,  and  I  was  shown  to  mine  for  no  purpose; 

Mine  are  two  small  rooms,  newly  and  handsomely  furnished,  one  of 
which  has  a  view  of  the  Park  over  the  stable-yard,  and  the  other  only  of 
the  passage  to  the  Park  from  St.  James's  Street. 

I  had  now  the  great  satisfaction  to  find  that  there  was  a  private  staircase, 
from  that  same  passage,  that  leads  straight  up  to  my  apartments,  and  also  that 
I  may  appoint  any  friend  to  meet  me  in  them  on  the  court-days.  I  hope 
never  to  be  there  again  without  making  use  of  this  privilege. 

Having  now  neither  companion  nor  book,  I  sent  John,  who  came  with 
me  to  town,  to  borrow  some  writing  implements  of  one  of  the  pages,  and  I 
employed  myself  in  answering  some  letters,  till  the  Queen  arrived,  and  I 
was  summoned,  by  Mrs.  Loverick,  the  town  wardrobe  woman,  to  the 
dressing-room. 

There  the  Queen  put  on  her  court  dress,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  attired 
sent  for  the  Princess  Royal  and  Augusta,  who  came  to  attend  her  to  the 
drawing-room. 

Mr.  Nicolay,  the  page  in  waiting,  then  came  to  beg  a  little  audience  for 
the  Duchess  of  Ancaster.  The  Queen  went  to  her  in  the  ante-room.  The 
moment  I  was  leA  with  the  Princesses,  they  both  came  up  to  me,  and  begaa 
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ag  in  (ho  most  my,  onaflccH^),  cheerful,  tnd  obligiii| 
can  tw  conc«ivpd. 

When  ihc  Uuoro  relurncd,  rhn  bell  was  rung  for  the  bedchm 
Ibc  eiiquetle  of  couri  days  requiring  ihat  one  of  Ihem  shot 

]l  ha;ipcneil  noir  to  be  tny  aciiuaintanr«,  Mrs.  Fielding.  ! 
on  ihu  neckloco,  nnd  handed  the  Ian  and  gloves.  The  Queei 
iha  (iresaiog-room,  her  train  being  carried  by  ihe  bedohsrnber 
Princoisea  follow.  She  goes  lo  ibe  anie-room,  where  she  i 
Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  in  waiting,  who  ihen  becomes  ihe  first 
•nd  ihoy  all  proceed  to  the  drawing-room. 

VVu  mlufticii  ID  Kew  to  dioDor,  vtry  laic,  M.  Poller  and 
dined  with  us ;  anii  ai  the  di-aatrt  I  was  very  agreeably  surj 
eutnuici!  uf  8ir  Rttrlcerd  Jebb,  wlio  stayed  caftec.  1[  seems  t 
to  lee  nn  old  arquaiotanoe  in  this  new  |dacc  and  new  tab 
hardly  fbel  u  if  I  kiKw  tliem. 

Fbioay,  Juli  29rH. — Wc  returned  to  Windsor  at  noon. 

The  Kew  life,  you  will  pL^roeivc,  is  different  from  the  W 
there  are  no  early  prayers,  the  Queen  risea  later  ;  and  as  the 
or  ccivmony  bt'-rc  of  any  »ort,  her  dress  is  plain,  aiid  the  hour  I 
toilette  extremely  uncertain.  The  royal  fnmtty  ore  here  alwa' 
ivtirrd  a  way,  that  they  live  as  Ihe  simplest  country  gonlli 
King  has  not  even  an  equerry  with  him,  nor  ihe  Quocn  any  li 
her  when  she  goes  her  airings. 

Miss  Planta  belongs  here  to  our  table ;  so  does  any  body  th 
there  is  no  other  kept. 

Thfre  is  no  excuse  for  parting  after  dinner,  and  tlicrofo 
Tcmiitinglv  vhh  Mr--.  S^.-hnHlfnlirT!:  afler  the  morning. 

!(  i-  ■!  ■-■  '1  ■■  ■■■  ■  .■  :■■  ■,'  ;  V-  ...■  rnm|,any  h'-r.;  than  at  ' 
as  my  apartments  arc  up  stairs,  there  is  a  greater  danger  of  ( 
some  of  the  royal  family ;  and  1  And  ail  the  household  are  n 
in  inviting  or  admitting  any  friends  here  than  elsewhere,  on  ao 
very  easy  and  unreserved  way  in  which  the  family  live,  rui 
from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other,  without  precaution  or  c 

To-day  I  made  my  first  evening  visit,  and,  for  the  first  time 
Schwellen berg's  tea-tab]«  entirely.  You  will  be  surprised 
whom  1  took  this  effort ; — Lady  Effingham  I  But  I  found 
Dclany  she  had  been  a  little  hurt  by  the  passage-scene,  and  aeen 
1  meant  lo  avoid  her  future  visits  and  civilities.  Mrs.  Delan; 
advised  mo  lo  go  to  Stoke,  her  country-seat,  by  way  of  apologi: 
request  the  Queen's  permission,  promising  to  carry  me  herself 

I  never  hesitate  where  she  counsels.  I  thought  it,  loo,  a  ( 
lunily  of  trying  my  length  of  liberty,  as  Lady  Effingham  is 
Isdies  of  the  bedchamber,  and  is  frequently  at  the  Lodge  a 
visiter. 

It  wai  inexpressibly  awkward  to  me  to  aak  leave  to  g 
HWkwdrdly  enough  I  believe  I  did  it,  only  saying  that  if  her  K 
no  objection,  Mrs.  Delany  would  carry  me  in  the  evening  to  8 
■miled  immediate  approbation,  and  nothing  more  passed, 

I  had  then  to  tell  my  intention  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  who  wa 
ft  little  surprised.  Fortunately,  Major  Price  came  up  stairs  to 
ItUh)  surprised,  too,  I  am  sure,  was  Major  Price,  when  I  made 
\i^l^  evening.  Every  body  had  taken  it  for  granted  I  must  i 
MUWH*  (he  footatcpa  of  Mrs,  Haggerdorn,  and  never  stir  out. 
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God,  I  am  not  in  the  same  situation  ;  she  had  no  connexions — I  have  such 
as  no  one,  I  believe,  ever  had  before. 

The  evening  was  rainy ;  but,  my  leave  asked  and  obtained,  my  kind 
Mrs.  Delany  would  not  defer  the  excursion.     Stoke  is  about  three  miles  off. 

We  were  received  in  the  civillest  manner  possible  by  Lady  Effiingham, 
and  Sir  George  Howard  and  Lady  Frances.  There  were  also  several  of 
their  relations  with  them. 

Lady  Effingham  seems  a  mighty  good-humoured,  friendly  woman.  Sir 
George  is  pompous,  yet  he,  too,  is  as  good-humoured  in  his  manners  as  his 
lady. 

Sunday,  July  80th. — This  morning  I  received  a  letter,  which,  being 
short  and  pithy,  I  will  copy  : 

"  My  dear  Miss  Burney,  or  Mrs.  Bumey,  as  I  am  told  you  must  now  be 
called — let  your  old  friend  Baretti  give  you  joy  qf  what  has  given  him  as 
great  and  as  quick  a  one  as  ever  he  felt  in  all  his  days.  God  bless  you, 
and  bless  somebody  I  dare  not  name.  Amen.  And  suppose  I  add,  bless  roe 
too— will  that  do  roe  any  harm  ?" 

July  31  st. — I  had  a  very  pleasant  visit  from  Mrs.  Hastings  this 
morning,  whose  gay  good-humour  is  very  enlivening :  but  she  detained  me 
from  my  dress,  and  I  was  not  ready  for  the  Queen ;  and  I  have  now 
adopted  the  measure  of  stationing  John  in  the  gallery  while  I  am  at  that 
noble  occupation,  and  making  him  keep  off  all  callers,  by  telling  them  ( 
am  dressing  for  the  Queen.  I  have  no  other  way  ;  and  being  too  late,  or 
even  the  fear  of  being  too  late,  makes  me  nervous  and  ill.    ' 

Every  little  failure  of  this  sort,  though  always  from  causes  unknown  to 
her  Majesty,  she  has  borne  without  even  a  look  of  surprise  or  of  gravity ; 
though  she  never  waits  an  instant,  for  if  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  is  not  with 
her,  she  employs  Mrs.  Thielky,  or  goes  on  with  her  dress  or  her  undress 
without  either. 

This  graciousness,  however,  makes  roe  but  the  more  earnest  to  grow 
punctual ;  especially  as  I  am  now  always  employed,  when  present  and  in 
time. 

I  went  in  the  afternoon  to  Mrs.  de  Luc.  Mr.  de  Luc's  place  here 
enables  me  to  visit  at  that  house  with  entire  approbation,  whenever  I 
have  leisure.  But  I  can  scarce  spare  a  moment  of  my  own  from  Mrs. 
Delany. 

When  I  returned  here,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  tea -drinking,  I  found  a 
new  gentleman,  dressed  in  the  King's  Windsor  uniform — which  is  blue  and 
gold,  turned  up  with  red,  and  worn  by  all  the  men  who  belong  to  his 
Majesty,  and  come  into  his  presence  at  Windsor. 

Major  Price  immediately  presented  us  to  each  other.  It  was  General 
Bude  :  what  his  post  may  be  I  have  not  yet  learned,  but  he  is  continually, 
I  am  told,  at  Windsor,  and  always  resides  in  this  Lodgp,  and  eats  with  the 
equerries. 

I  do  not  quite  know  what  to  say  of  General  Bud6;  except  that  his  person 
is  tall  and  showy,  and  his  manners  and  appearance  are  fashionable.  But 
he  has  a  sneer  in  his  smile  that  looks  sarcastic,  and  a  distance  in  his 
manner  that  seems  haughty. 
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The  Young  PrinoeBooi  The  Qoeen^s  LafMlog'^A  Nice  Pomt^Royal  Visiters — ^Dodiess 
of  Ancaster — Lady  Charlotte  Bertie— Attempt  on  the  Kinf^s  Life  by  Marraret  Nichol- 
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Circumstances — Consternation  of  the  Queen — Calm  Behaviour  of  the  King — New  De- 
tails of  the  Circumstances — ^The  Assassin  protected  by  the  King — ^Tnie  Coorage 
evinced  by  the  King — Luanity  of  the  Assassin — Domestic  Details — Alarm  for  Mrs. 
Delany — The  Dowager  Lady  Spencer — A  Royal  Favourite — Etiquette  of  a  Palao^^ 
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Osronation  Anthem — ^The  Queen  reading  Cowper's  Task — Lord  Walsingham — ^Lord 
and  Lady  Boston — ^The  Neapolitan  Ambassador — Congratulations — ^A  BoM  Reqpe9tr-> 
Royal  Table-Talk— The  Duke  of  Montagu— The  King  and  Mrs.  Delany— An  Embar- 
rassment— Sir  Francis  Drake — A  Royal  Birthday— Customs  of  the  Dav — The  Chapd 
Royal — A  Staircase  Drawing-room — ^A  Walk  on  the  Terrace — ^The  Infant  Princess 
Amelia — ^RoyaJ  Cortdg»— Etiquette  of  the  Terrace  at  Windsor — An  Evening  Party — 
Official  Jealousy — Loyalty  of  Kcw — ^The  Arcana  of  a  Palaoe^Royal  Gift — ^A  Dilemma 
— Mrs.  Locke— St.  Jamea*s — A  Drawing.room— Court  Scandal — ^Accusation  and  De> 
fence— Divorce  in  Germany — ^Newspaper  Calumny. 

Wednesday,  Avovst  2d. — ^This  morning,  for  the  first  tinne,  I  made  a 
little  sort  of  acquaintance  with  the  two  younger  Princesses.  I  was  coming 
from  the  Queen's  room,  very  early,  when  I  met  the  Princess  Mary,jusl 
arrived  from  the  Lower  Lodge :  she  was  capering  up  stairs  to  her  elder 
sisters,  but  instantly  stopped  at  sight  of  me,  and  then  coming  up  to  me,  in- 
quired how  I  did,  with  all  the  elegant  composure  of  a  woman  of  maturest 
age.  Amazingly  well  are  all  these  children  brought  up.  The  readiness 
and  the  grace  of  their  civilities,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  happiest  wild- 
nesses  and  freedom,  are  at  once  a  surprise  and  a  charm  to  all  who  see  them. 

The  Queen,  when  she  goes  to  early  prayers,  often  leaves  me  the  charge 
of  her  little  favourite  dog,  Badine.  To-day,  after  her  return,  she  sent  her 
page  for  him ;  and  presently  after,  I  had  a  rap  again  at  the  door,  and  the 
little  Princess  Sophia  entered.  "  Miss  Burney,"  cried  she,  courtesying  and 
colouring,  "  Mamma  has  sent  me  for  the  little  dog's  basket." 

I  begged  her  permission  to  carry  it  to  the  Queen's  room ;  but  she  would 
not  suffer  me,  and  insisted  upon  taking  it  herself,  with  a  mingled  modesty 
and  good  breeding  extremely  striking  in  one  so  young. 

About  half  an  hour  after  she  returned  again,  accompanying  the  Princess 
Royal.  The  Queen  had  given  me  a  new  collection  of  German  books,  just 
sent  over,  to  cut  open  for  her ;  and  she  employed  the  Princess  Royal  to 
label  them.  She  came  most  smilingly  to  the  occupation,  and  said  she  would 
write  down  their  names,  "  if  I  pleased,"  in  my  room.  You  may  believe  1 
was  not  much  displeased.  I  gave  her  a  pencil,  and  she  seized  a  piece  of 
whity-brown  paper,  inquiring  "  if  she  might  have  it  ?" — I  would  fain  have 
got  her  better,  but  she  began  writing  immediately,  stooping  to  the  table. 

I  was  now  in  a  momentary  doubt  whether  or  not  it  would  be  proper,  or 
too  great  a  liberty,  to  ask  her  royal  highness  to  be  seated  ;  but,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  I  thought  it  best  to  place  her  a  chair,  and  say  nothing. 

I  did  ;  and  she  turned  about  to  me  with  a  most  graceful  courtesy,  and 
immediately  accepted  it,  with  a  most  condescending  apology  for  my  trouble. 

I  then,  thus  encouraged,  put  another  chair  for  the  little  Princess  Sophia, 
who  took  it  as  sweetly. 
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"  Pray  sit  down  too !"  cried  the  Princess  Royal :  "  I  beg  you  will,  Miss 
Burney !" 

I  resisted  a  little  while;  but  she  would  not  hear  me,  insisting,  with  the 
most  obliging  earnestness,  upon  carrying  her  point. 

She  writes  German  with  as  much  facility  as  I  do  English ;  and  there- 
fore, the  whole  time  she  was  taking  down  the  titles  of  the  books,  she  kept 
up  a  conversation,  Mrs.  Delany  her  well  and  kindly-chosen  subject. 

When  she  had  done  her  task,  she  quitted  me  with  the  same  sweetnessy 
and  the  Princess  Mary  ran  in  for  her  little  sister. 

The  Princess  Royal,  not  long  after,  again  returned  : — "  There  is  no  end 
to  me,  you  will  think  this  morning,"  cried  she,  on  entering;  and  then  de- 
sired to  have  all  the  books  I  had  cut  open :  nor  would  she  suffer  me  to 
carry  one  for  her,  though  they  were  incommodious,  from  their  quantity,  for 
herself. 

Such  has  been  the  singular  condescension  of  the  Queen,  that  every  little 
commission  with  which  she  has  yet  intrusted  roe  she  has  contrived  tu  render 
highly  honourable,  by  giving  the  Princesses  some  share  in  them. 

In  the  evening  1  had  no  little  difficulty  how  to  manage  to  go  to  Mrs.  De- 
lany,— for  I  have  here  to  mention  the  worst  thing  that  has  happened  to  me 
at  Windsor, — the  desertion  of  Major  Price  from  the  cofiee.  The  arrival  of 
General  Bude,  who  belongs  to  the  equerries'  table,  has  occasioned  his  stay- 
ing to  do  the  honours  to  him  till  terrace  time.  At  tea,  they  belong  to  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg. 

This  has  not  only  lost  me  some  of  bis  societyi  the  most  pleasant  I  had 
had  in  the  Lodge,  but  has  trebled  my  trouble  to  steal  away.  While  I  led 
him  behind,  the  absconding  from  a  beau  was  apology  all-sufficient  for  run- 
ning away  from  a  belle ;  but  now  I  am  doubly  wanted  to  stay,  and  two- 
doubly  earnest  to  go  1 

For  this  evening,  however,  an  opportunity  soon  ofiercd.  The  Duchess 
of  Ancaster,  who,  with  her  daughter.  Lady  Charlotte  Bertie,  was  just  come 
on  a  visit  to  the  Queen,  called  in  upon  Mrs.  Schwellenberg ;  and,  after  an 
extremely  civil  salutation  and  introduction  to  me,  and  joy-wishing  on  my 
appointment,  she  showed  so  much  agitation,  and  seemed  so  desirous  to 
speak  of  something  important  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  that  I  found  it  per- 
fectly easy  to  make  my  apology  for  retiring. 

I  went  into  my  own  room  for  my  cloak,  and,  as  usual,  found  Madame 
La  Fite  just  waiting  for  me.  She  was  all  emotion, — she  'seized  my  hand, 
— "  Have  you  heard  ? — O  man  Dieu  /  Ok  ban  Roi  /  O  Miss  Burney  ! 
uhat  an  horreurP* 

I  was  very  much  startled,  but  soon  ceased  to  wonder  at  her  perturbation  ; 
— she  had  been  in  the  room  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  there  heard, 
from  Miss  Goldsworthy,  that  an  attempt  had  just  been  made  upon  the  life 
of  the  King ! 

I  was  almost  petrified  with  horror  at  the  intelligence.  If  this  King  b  not 
safe, — good,  pious,  beneficent  as  he  is,— if  his  life  is  in  danger,  from  his 
own  subjects,  what  is  to  guard  the  Throne  ?  and  which  way  is  a  monarch 
to  be  secure  ? 

Miss  Goldsworthy  had  taken  every  possible  precaution  so  to  tell  the  matter 
to  the  Princess  Elizabeth  as  least  to  alarm  her,  lest  it  might  occasion  a 
return  of  her  spasms  ;  but,  fortunately,  she  cried  so  exceedingly  that  it  was 
hoped  the  vent  of  her  tears  would  save  her  from  those  terrible  convulsions. 

Madame  La  Fite  had  heard  of  the  attempt  only,  not  the  particulars  ;  but 
I  was  afterwards  informed  of  them  in  the  most  interesting  manner, — 
namely,  how  they  were  related  to  the  Queen.  And  as  the  newspapers  will 
have  told  you  all  else,  I  shall  only  and  briefly  tell- that. 
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No  information  arrived  here  of  the  matter  before  his  Majesty's  return,  at 
the  usual  hour  in  the  afternoon,  from  the  levee.  The  Spanish  Minister  had 
hurried  off  instantly  to  Windsor,  and  was  in  waiting,  at  Lady  Charlotte 
Finch's,  to  be  ready  to  assure  her  Majesty  of  tlie  King's  safety,  in  case  any 
report  anticipated  his  return. 

The  Queen  had  the  two  eldest  Princesses,  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster, 
and  Lady  Charlotte  Bertie  with  her  when  the  King  came  in.  He  hastened 
up  to  her,  with  a  countenance  of  striking  vivacity,  and  said  "  Here  I  am  ! 
safe  and  well, — as  you  see! — but  I  have  very  narrowly  escaped  being 
stabbed  !" 

His  own  conscious  safety,  and  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  thus  personally 
showing  it  to  the  Queen,  made  him  not  aware  of  the  effect  of  so  abrupt  a 
communication.  The  Queen  was  seized  with  a  consternation  that  at  first 
almost  stupi6ed  her,  and,  after  a  most  painful  silence,  the  first  words  she 
could  articulate  were,  in  looking  round  at  the  Duchess  and  Lady  Charlotte, 
who  had  both  burst  into  tears, — "  I  envy  you  ! — I  can't  cry  !" 

The  two  Princesses  were  for  a  little  while  in  the  same  state  ;  but  the  tears 
of  the  Duchess  proved  infectious,  and  they  then  wept  even  with  violence. 

The  King,  with  the  gayest  good-humour,  did  his  utmost  to  comfort  them ; 
and  then  gave  a  relation  of  the  aftair,  with  a  calmness  and  unconcern  that, 
had  any  one  but  himself  been  his  hero,  would  have  been  regarded  as  totally 
unfeeling. 

You  may  have  heard  it  wrong ;  I  will  concisely  tell  it  right.  His  carriage 
had  just  stopped  at  the  garden-door  at  St.  James's,  and  he  had  just  alighted 
from  it,  when  a  decently -dressed  woman,  who  had  been  waiting  for  him 
some  time,  approached  him  with  a  petition.  It  was  rolled  up,  and  had  the 
usual  superscription — **  For  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty."  She  pre- 
sented it  with  her  right  hand  ;  and,  at  the  same  moment  that  the  King  bent 
forward  to  take  it,  she  drew  from  it,  with  her  left  hand,  a  knife,  with  which 
she  aimed  straight  at  his  heart ! 

The  fortunate  awkwardness  of  taking  the  instrument  \\ith  the  left  hand 
made  her  design  perceived  before  it  could  be  executed ; — the  King  started 
back,  scarce  believing  the  testimony  of  his  own  eyes ;  and  the  woman  made 
a  second  thrust,  which  just  touched  his  waistcoat  before  he  had  tiipe  to  pre- 
vent her ; — ^and  at  that  moment  one  of  the  attendants,  seeing  her  horrible 
intent,  wrenched  the  knife  from  her  hand. 

"  Has  she  cut  my  waistcoat?"  cried  he,  in  telling  it, — "  Look!  for  I  have 
had  no  time  to  examine." 

Thank  heaven,  however,  the  poor  wretch  had  not  gone  quite  so  far. 
"  Though  nothing,"  added  the  King,  in  giving  his  relation,  *'  could  have 
been  sooner  done,  for  there  was  nothing  for  her  to  go  through  but  a  thin 
linen,  and  fat." 

While  the  guards  and  his  own  people  now  surrounded  the  King,  the 
assassin  was  seized  by  the  populace,  who  were  tearing  her  away,  no  doubt 
to  fall  the  instant  sacrifice  of  her  murthcrous  purpose,  when  the  King,  the 
only  calm  and  moderate  person  then  present,  called  aloud  to  the  mob, 
"  The  poor  creature  is  mad  ! — Do  not  hurt  her !     She  has  not  hurt  me  !" 

He  then  came  forward,  and  showed  himself  to  all  the  people,  declaring 
he  was  perfectly  safe  and  unhurt ;  and  then  gave  positive  orders  that  the 
woman  should  be  taken  care  of,  and  went  into  the  palace,  and  had  his 
levee. 

There  is  something  in  the  whole  of  his  behaviour  upon  this  occasion  that 
strikes  me  as  proof  indisputable  of  a  true  and  noble  courage  :  fjr  in  a 
moment  so  extraordinary — an  attack,  in  this  country,  unheard  of  before — to 
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settle  so  instantly  that  it  was  the  effect  of  insanity,  to  feel  no  apprehension 
of  private  plot  or  latent  conspiracy — to  stay  out,  fearlessly,  among  his 
people,  and  so  benevolently  to  see  himself  to  the  safety  of  one  who  had 
raised  her  arm  against  his  life, — these  little  traits,  all  impulsive,  and  there- 
fore to  be  trusted,  have  given  me  an  impression  of  respect  and  reverence 
that  I  can  never  forget,  and  never  think  of  but  with  fresh  admiration. 

If  that  love  of  prerogative,  so  falsely  assigned,  were  true,  what  an  oppor- 
tunity was  here  offered  to  exert  it !  Had  he  instantly  taken  refuge  in  his 
palace,  ordered  out  ail  his  guards,  stopped  every  avenue  to  St.  James's,  and 
issued  his  commands  that  every  individual  present  at  this  scene  should  be 
secured  and  examined, — who  would  have  dared  murmur,  or  even  blame 
such  measures  ? 

The  insanity  of  the  woman  has  now  fully  been  proved  :  but  that  noble 
confidence  which  gave  that  instant  excuse  for  her  was  then  all  his  own. 

Nor  did  he  rest  here ;  notwithstanding  the  excess  of  terror  for  his  safety, 
and  doubt  of  further  mischief,  with  which  all  his  family  and  all  his  household 
were  seized,  he  still  maintained  the  most  cheerful  composure,  and  insisted 
upon  walking  on  the  terrace,  with  no  other  attendant  than  his  single 
equerry. 

The  poor  Queen  went  with  him,  pale  and  silent, — ^the  Princesses  fol- 
lowed, scarce  yet  commanding  their  tears.  In  the  evening,  just  as  usual, 
the  King  had  his  concert :  but  it  was  an  evening  of  grief  and  horror  to  his 
family  ;  nothing  was  listened  to,  scarce  a  word  was  spoken ;  the  Princesses 
wept  continually  ;  the  Queen,  still  more  deeply  struck,  could  only,  from 
time  to  time,  hold  out  her  hand  to  the  King,  and  say,  "  I  have  you  yet !" 

The  affection  for  the  King  felt  by  all  his  household  has  been  at  once 
pleasant  and  affecting  to  me  to  observe :  there  has  not  been  a  dry  eye  in 
either  of  the  Lodges,  on  the  recital  of  his  danger,  and  not  a  face  but  his 
own  that  has  not  worn  marks  of  care  ever  since. 

I  put  off  my  visit  to  my  dear  Mrs.  Delany  ;  I  was  too  much  horror-struck 
to  soc  her  immediately  ;  and  when,  at  night,  I  went  to  her,  I  determined  to 
spare  her  the  shock  of  this  event  till  the  next  day.     I  was  sure  it  would 

soon  travel  to  her  house ;  and  I  cautioned  Miss  P and  Mrs.  Astley,  if 

any  intelligence  reached  them  concerning  the  King,  to  conceal  it. 

i  found  the  Dowager  Lady  Spencer  with  her,  whom  I  had  been  invited  to 
meet,  at  her  repeated  desire.  She  was  easy,  chatty,  and  obliging ;  she 
seems  to  have  a  good  understanding,  and  a  perfect  assurance  of  it.  She 
was  most  earnestly  flattering  about  cultivating  our  acquaintance,  which  had 
begun  Inst  winter  at  Mrs.  DelaRy's  in  town. 

General  Bude  and  Mnjor  Price  were  with  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  at  my 
return ;  and  not  a  word  was  uttered  by  either  of  them  concerning  the 
day's  terrific  alarm.  There  seemed  nothing  but  general  consternation  and 
silence. 

When  I  went  to  the  Queen  at  night  she  scarce  once  opened  her  lips. 
Indeed  I  could  not  look  at  her  without  feeling  the  tears  ready  to  start  into 
my  eyes.  But  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  again  the  voice  of  the  King,  though 
only  from  the  next  apartment,  and  calling  to  one  of  his  dogs. 

August  do. — The  poor  Queen  looked  so  ill  that  it  was  easy  to  see  bow 
miserable  had  been  her  night.  It  is  unfortunately  the  unalterable  opinion 
of  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  that  some  latent  conspiracy  belongs  to  this  attempt, 
and  therefore  that  it  will  never  rest  here.  This  dreadful  suggestion  preys 
upon  the  mind  of  the  Queen,  though  she  struggles  to  conquer  or  conceal  it. 
I  longed  passionately  this  morning,  when  alone  with  her,  to  speak  upon  the 
matter,  and  combat  the  opinion  ,*  but  as  she  still  said  nothing,  it  was  not 
-possible. 
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When  she  was  dressed  for  the  chapel,  she  desired  me  to  keep  little 
Badine ;  but  he  ran  out  afVer  her :  I  raa  too,  aod  in  the  gallery  leading  from 
the  Queen's  room  to  mine,  all  the  Princesses,  and  their  governesses,  were 
waiting  for  the  Queen.  They  all  looked  very  ill,  the  Princess  Royal 
particularly.  O  well  indeed  might  they  tremble !  for  a  father  more  tender, 
more  kind,  more  amiable,  I  believe  has  scarcely  ever  had  daughters  to 
bless. 

The  Princess  Mary  assisted  me  to  recover  the  little  dog,  or,  rather,  took 
all  the  trouble  herself,  for  she  caught  him  and  brought  him  to  roe  in  her 
arms ;  and  the  Princess  Augusta  very  sweetly  came  up  to  me,  to  say  she 
had  just  seen  Mrs.  Delany  pass  by  to  the  chapel,  which  must  be  a  proof  of 
her  health. 

The  Queen  and  Princesses  then  went  into  the  room  where  they  nsually 
wait  for  the  King.  Miss  Goldsworthy  came  forward,  with  another  lady, 
who,  she  said,  desired  acquaintance  with  me:  it  was  Mile.  Monmoulin,  one 
of  the  governesses. 

Major  Price,  who  was  in  waiting  for  the  King  at  the  head  of  a  great 
staircase  just  out  of  the  gallery,  made  me  also  his  bow,  but  is  ever  scrupu* 
lously  attentive  not  to  utter  a  syllable  either  in  the  sight  or  in  the  hearing 
of  the  King  or  Queen. 

I  then  passed  on  to  my  own  room,  which  terminates  this  gallery.  But 
I  have  since  heard  it  is  contrary  to  rule  to  pass  even  the  door  of  an 
apartment  in  which  any  of  the  royal  family  happen  to  be,  if  it  is  open. 
However,  these  little  formalities  are  all  dispensed  with  to  the  ignorant;  and 
as  I  learn  better  I  shall  observe  them  more.  I  am  now  obliged  to  (eel  and 
find  my  way  as  I  can,  having  no  friend,  adviser,  nor  informer  in  the  whole 
house.  Accident  only  gives  me  any  instruction,  and  that  generally  arrives 
too  late  to  save  an  error.  My  whole  dependence  is  upon  the  character  of 
the  Queen;  her  good  sense  and  strong  reason  will  always  prevent  the  unne- 
cessary offence  of  ranking  mistakes  from  inexperience  with  disrespect  or 
inattention.  I  have  never,  therefore,  a  moment's  uneasiness  upon  these 
points ;  though  there  is  a  lady  who  from  time  to  time  represents  them  as 
evils  the  most  heinous. 

1  had  afterwards  a  letter  from  my  poor  Mrs.  Delany,  written  with  her 
own  hand,  and  with  a  pencil,  as  she  is  now  loo  indistinct  of  sight  to  see 
even  a  word.  She  writes  therefore  only  by  memory,  and,  if  with  a  pen  and 
ink,  cannot  fiild  her  place  again  when  she  leaves  it,  to  dip  her  pen  in  the 
inkstand. 

She  had  escaped  the  news  at  the  chapel,  by  the  care  of  Lady  Spencer, 
who  had  been  cautioned  to  watch  her ;  but  she  had  been  told  it  afterwards 
by  Lady  Spencer  herself,  lest  it  should  reach  her  ears  in  any  worse  manner. 
You  may  imagine  how  greatly  it  shocked  her.  1  ran  to  answer  her  note  in 
person,  determining,  upon  such  an  occasion,  to  risk  appearing  before  the 
Queen  a  second  time  in  my  morning  dress,  rather  than  not  satisfy  my  dear 
Mrs.  Delany  by  word  of  mouth.  I  gave  her  all  the  comfort  in  my  power, 
and  raised  her  agitated  spirits  by  dwelling  upon  the  escape,  and  slightly 
passing  by  the  danger. 

The  Queen  was  so  late  before  her  second  summons  that  I  was  still  in 
lime.  I  found  her  with  her  eyes  almost  swollen  out  of  her  head,  but  more 
cheerful  and  easy,  and  evidently  relieved  by  the  vent  forced,  at  length,  to 
her  tears. 

She  now  first  spoke  upon  the  subject  to  me  ;  inquiring  how  Mrs.  Delany 
had  borne  the  hearing  it.  I  told  her  of  the  letter  sent  me  in  the  morning, 
and  half  proposed  showing  it,  as  it  expressed  her  feelings  beyond  the  power 
of  any  other  words.    She  bowed  her  desire  to  see  it,  and  I  ran  and  brought 
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it.     She  read  it  aloud,  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  being  present,  and  was  pleased 
and  soothed  by  it. 

Almost  as  soon  as  I  returned  to  my  room,  I  had  the  honour  of  a  visit 
from  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster,  who  sat  with  me  till  dinner  time.  She  is, 
easy,  obh'ging,  unafiected,  and  well  bred.  I  am  happy  to  like  her  so  well 
and  happy  in  her  civility,  as  I  find  she  spends  the  greatest  part  of  the 
summer  here. 

She  told  me  all  the  particulars  I  have  related  already  concerning  the 
Wednesday's  alarming  business.  You  may  easily  imagine  no  other  subject 
can  find  entrance  here  at  present. 

A  little  incident  happened  af\erwards  that  gave  me  great  satisfaction  in 
perspective.  While  I  was  drinking  coffee  with  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  a 
message  was  brought  to  me,  that  Mrs.  and  Miss  Heberdcn  desired  their 
compliments,  and  would  come  to  drink  tea  with  me  if  I  was  disengaged. 

To  drink  tea  with  me!  The  words  made  me  colour.  I  hesitated,— 
I  knew  not  if  I  might  accept  such  an  ofier.  With  regard  to  themselves,  I 
had  little  or  no  interest  in  it,  as  they  were  strangers  to  me,  but  with  regard 
to  such  an  opening  to  future  potentiality, — ^there,  indeed,  the  message 
acquired  consequence. 

A(\er  keeping  the  man  sonte  minutes,  I  was  so  much  at  a  loss  still,  to 
know  what  step  I  had  power  to  take,  that  I  was  induced  to  apply  to  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg,  asking  her  what  I  must  do. 

<*  What  you  please !"  was  her  answer ;  and  I  waited  nothing  more  explicit, 
but  instantly  sent  back  my  compliments,  and  that  I  should  be  very  glad  of 
their  company. 

This  was  a  most  happy  event  to  me  :  it  first  let  me  know  the  possibility 
of  receiving  a  friend  in  my  own  room  to  tea. 

Both  mother  and  daughter  are  sensible  women.  I  had  met  them  one 
morning  at  Mrs.  Delany's,  and  they  had  then  proposed  and  settled  that  we 
were  to  meet  again. 

They  lefl  mc  before  the  tea-party  assembled  in  our  common  room.  It 
was  very  much  crowded,  every  body  being  anxious  to  hear  news  of  the 
Queen.  Miss  Egerton,  Mrs.  Fielding,  and  her  three  daughters,  Mrs. 
Douglas,  wife  of  the  biographical  Dr.  Douglas,  and  my  own  dear  Mrs. 
Delany,  were  amongst  them.  The  General  and  the  Major  as  usual ;  and 
the  rest  were  strangers  to  me. 

When  they  were  all  gone  but  Mrs.  Delany,  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  made  us 
both  very  happy  by  a  private  communication  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
actually  then  in  the  Lodge,  whither  he  rode  post  haste,  on  the  first  news  of 
the  alarm  given  to  the  Queen. 

Fbiday,  August  4th. — ^This  was  an  extremely  arduous  morning  to  the 
poor  Queen.  The  King  again  went  to  town ;  and  her  anxiety  in  his  absence, 
and  fear  how  it  might  end,  oppressed  her  most  painfully.  She  could  not 
take  her  usual  airing.  She  shut  herself  up  with  the  Princess  Augusta ;  but, 
to  avoid  any  rumours  of  her  uneasiness,  the  carriage  and  usual  horsemen  were 
all  at  the  door  at  the  customary  time ;  and  the  Princess  Royal,  attended  by 
the  Duchess  of  Ancaster,  went  out,  and  passed,  driving  quick  through  the 
town,  for  the  Queen  herself,  to  most  of  the  people. 

At  her  toilette,  before  dinner.  Lady  Effingham  was  admitted.  The 
Queen  had  her  newspapers  as  usual,  and  she  read  aloud,  while  her  hair 
was  dressing,  several  interesting  articles  concerning  the  attack,  the  noble 
humanity  of  the  King,  his  presence  of  mind,  and  the  blessing  to  the  whole 
nation  arising  froip  his  preservation.  The  spirit  of  loyalty,  warmth,  and 
zeal  with  which  all  the  newspapers  are  just  now  filled  aeenoed  extremely 
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gratifying  to  her :  she  dwelt  upon  eevenl  of  the  ttrongeet  ei 
marked  approbatioDy  ezdaiming  frotn  time  to  time,  at  she  i 
praises  of  hb  Majest  jr*s  worth  and  importance,  **  That  is  ti 
true,  indeed  r* — ^But  soddenlj,  afterwards,  coming  upon 
beginning  with  the  words  of  the  coronation  anthem,  ^  Long 
Hay  the  King  live  for  ever  P*  her  tears  flowed  so  fiist  that  the 
and  to  hear  her  read  such  words  was  so  extremely  afiectin 
obliged  to  steal  behind  her  chair  to  hide  myself;  while  Li 
took  out  her  handkeichief,  and  cried  in  good  earnest  I  bd 
warmly  and  graftefully  attached  both  to  the  King  and  Queen ; 
veoeivcd  from  the  Queen  very  uncommnn  assistanoe,  I  an 
some  very  distressful  situations. 

The  Queen,  however,  read  on ;  dispersing  her  tears  as  s 
always  smiling  trough  them  when  the  praise,  not  the  dangc 
ibith. 

Nothing  eonU  be  saofe  gracious  than  her  manner  to  me  tb 
she  did  not,  as  unal,  dismiss  me,  either  for  her  hair-dressinj 
Rffinalmm :  she  was  sure  I  must  be  interested  in  what  was  g 
and  m  looked  at  us  alternately,  for  our  comments  as  she  wet 

I  refoiced  she  had  not  set  me  to  read  these  papers.  I  exp 
Srst  week,  etery  summons  would  have  ended  in  a  command  I 
But  it  never  happened,  and  I  was  saved  an  exertion  for  which 
should  have  had  no  voice. 

One  night,  indeed,  I  thought  the  matter  inevitable.  Sometb 
tioned,  by  the  Queen,  to  Mrs.  Schwelienberg,  of  Mr.  Cowper'i 
T^sk ;  and  she  said  there  was  one  of  the  most  just  complin 
extravagance,  and  without  coldness,  that  could  be  paid  him.  { 
if  I  know  the  poem  ?  I  told  her  only  by  character.  She  the 
to  get  the  book,  which  was  only  in  the  window. 

1  did, — and  felt  all  my  breath  desert  me  at  the  same  mome 
4|uict)y,  by  the  side  of  her  chair,  fearing  every  instant  her  c 
Iwid  the  passage,  and  read  it :  but,  very  unexpectedly,  she  too 
own  hands,  to  look  for  it,  and  then  read  it  aloud  herself,  looki 
she  proceeded,  to  observe  and  to  draw  from  me  what  I  thought 

How  sweet  this  was  !  when  merely  curiosity  must  have  led 
to  hoar  mo,  that  she  might  judge  whether  or  not  I  could  be  c 
hor  in  R  capacity  in  which  she  has  declared  she  really  wants  a] 

Fn>m  thin  time  she  frequently  read  me  little  paragraphs  out  o 
^•ith^Hif  t'wn  apfx^aring  to  think  of  employing  me  in  that  way. 

MadAiiio  I^  Mtc,  in  the  afternoon  of  mv  descent  from  Mrs 
boTtt  to  f^y  to  Mrs.  Dclany,  brought  me  Mile.  Monmoulin.  5 
p<*rwvtlv  |^Mxl  creature,  and  is  one  of  the  best  and  finest  work 
nw*f  miin.  8ho  has  taught  the  little  Princesses  a  thousand  ingei 
tho  n^h»» 

1  vMI  iMd  liiiw  for  a  moment  or  two  with  my  Windsor  guc 
snH  fr?V\l  nx^  to  accept  them. 

i**ti  'Wt'H  v^if  rnncc  into  the  common  room  I  found  it  again  fillc 
jMiMy.  tTW  txTHl  to  speak  to  me  was  Lord  VValsingham,  whonn 
ft  ft^^  >*•  two  with  at  Thames  Ditton.  His  lady,  also,  was 
1 -S-,  >^i  taUy  Boston,  Miss  Egerton,  a  German  Baron,  M.  Del 
^-v:«-«?»  V**h«i«ador,  and  the  General  and  the  Major. 

"^V  ^>^»Wott  of  the  present  time,  and  the  quantity  of  comp 
?«v  t*':*s^'A  •»►  ^y  thoir  respects  to  the  King  and  Queen,  ma 
^i}ifv«n:  >i  svv^u  ,j^^  im,.'       -  ae  in  the  proof  it  affnrdu 
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The  German  Baron  is  an  attendant  on  the  Duke  de  Saxe  Gotha,  who 
was  here  for  a  few  days  again  :  he  remained  therefore  after  all  others  were 
gone,  except  Major  Price ;  and  as  he  could  speak  no  English,  Mrs.  Schwel- 
lenberg  had  him  wholly  on  her  own  hands,  to  entertain  in  German. 

I  had  again  a  very  long  confabulation  with  Major  Price,  who  seems  to 
make  it  a  part  of  his  business  to  do  whatever  is  in  his  power  to  assist  me 
over  the  awkwardness  of  my  first  passage  into  a  situation  so  utterly  new 
to  me.  I  had,  indeed,  to-day,  made  a  little  step  forward  for  him.  In  my  way 
to  the  Queen  at  noon,  he  had  stopped  mcj  in  the  gallery,  to  inquire  if  I  had 
the  Queen's  newspapers  ? — No,  I  said,  I  never  saw  any  but  in  her  own 
hands.  "  I  wanted  exceedingly,"  cried  he,  "  to  look  at  the  Morning  Herald, 
and  see  in  what  manner  they  treat  thii*  affair  there."  He  was  going  on, 
but  I  was  in  too  much  haste  to  answer  him,  and  only  made  the  best  of  my 
way  to  the  dressing-room.  But  as  I  owed  him  every  little  civility  in  my 
power,  I  determined  to  make  my  apology  for  running  off,  by  procuring  him 
the  newspaper.  I  ventured,  therefore,  to  tell  the  Queen  his  wish  to  see 
the  Morning  Herald,  and  she  instantly  said,  "  O  certainly !  Let  him  see 
them  all." 

I  brought  them,  therefore,  away,  and  sent  them  to  him  by  John,  He 
thanked  me  this  evening,  but  was  quite  startled  when  I  told  him  how  the 
matter  had  passed,  and  that  I  had  made  the  request  for  him.  I  believe  it 
was  a  little  out  of  the  usual  order  of  things ;  but  it  could  not  signify. 

Sunday,  August  6th. — ^The  private  conduct  of  the  Royal  Family  is  all 
so  good,  so  exemplary,  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  I  take,  from 
time  to  time,  occasion  to  give  my  Susan  some  traits  of  it. 

This  morning,  before  church,  Miss  Planta  was  sent  to  me  by  the  Queen, 
for  some  snufi*,  to  be  mixed  as  before :  when  I  had  prepared  it,  I  carried  it, 
as  directed,  to  her  Majesty's  dressing-room.  I  turned  round  the  lock,  for 
that,  not  rapping  at  the  door,  is  the  nK)de  of  begging  admission ;  and  she 
called  out  to  me  to  come  in. 

1  found  her  reading,  aloud,  some  religious  book,  but  I  could  not  discover 
what,  to  the  three  eldest  Princesses.  Miss  Planta  was  in  waiting.  She  con- 
tinued after  my  entrance,  only  motioning  to  me  that  the  snuff  might  be  put 
in  a  box  upon  the  table. 

I  did  not  execute  my  task  very  expeditiously :  for  I  was  glad  of  this 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  maternal  piety  with  which  she  enforced,  ia 
voice  and  expression,  every  sentence  that  contained  any  lesson  that  might 
be  useful  to  her  Royal  daughters.  She  reads  extremely  well,  with  great 
force,  clearness,  and  meaning. 

Just  as  I  had  slowly  finished  my  commission,  the  King  entered.  She  then 
stopped,  and  rose ;  so  instantly  did  the  Princesses.  He  had  a  letter  in  his 
hand  open :  he  said  something  to  the  Queen  in  German,  and  they  left  the 
room  together ;  but  he  turned  round  from  the  door,  and  first  spoke  to  me, 
with  a  good-humoured  laugh,  saying,  "  Miss  Burney,  I  hear  you  cook  snuff 
very  well  I" 

«'Cook  snuff!"  repeated  the  Princess  Augusta,  laughing,  and  coming  up 
to  me  the  moment  they  had  left  the  room.  «*  Pray,  Miss  Burney,  let  mo 
have  one  pinch !" 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  ran  up  to  me,  also,  exclairoinff  "  Miss  Burney,  I 
hope  you  hate  snuff?  I  hope  you  do,  for  I  hate  it  of  all  things  in  the 
world !" 

In  the  afternoon  I  had  a  sweet  visit  from  Mrs.  Delany,  who  stayed  with 
me  till  the  evening  party,  when  she  accompanied  roe  into  the  tea-room, 
where  we  found  the  Duke  of  Montagu,  M.  Del  Campo,  the  German  Baron, 
and  Mr.  Fisher,  with  the  two  customary  beaux. 
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Just  n«  Ira  was  over,  the  door  opened,  and  the  King  entei 
seized  Mrs.  Uelany  by  the  arm,  and,  laughing  a  Hide  ai  il 
instantly  carried  her  away  with  him  to  ihe  concert- room,  t 
even  to  lose  her  thus,  knowing  well  the  great  gratification  she 
the  honours  done  her  by  luch  sovereigns. 

The  Major  and  General  iramcdialely  Tollowed,  but  the  Ban 
while  he  engrossed  Mrs.  SchwelknUerg — fl  wish  he  would  liv 
M.  Del  C'smpo  the  Dukt!,  Mr.  Fisher,  for  the  first  time,  onien 
sation  with  me,  and  spoke  lo  me  of  Mrs.  Thralo — with  whor 
me  in  rormer  times — with  such  candour  that  it  quiie  won  my 

During  this  discourse,  Weslerhahl,  one  or  Mrs.  Scliweilenbei 
call<^  mv  out  of  the  room.     John  wailed  lo  speak  to  me  in  tlv 

•■  What  lime,  ma'am,"  cried  he,  "shall  you  have  your  sup| 

••  What  supper  ?"  cried  I.     >'  I  only  eat  Truit,  a*  usual." 

"Have  not  you  ordered  supper,  ma'am,  for  lo-oightl" 

"  No." 

"  There  is  one  cooking  Tor  you — a  fowl  and  peas." 

•'  It's  some  greal  mistake ;  run  down  and  lell  them  so." 

!  returned  lo  ihe  company,  and  would  have  related  the  adi 
been  io  spiriis;  but  voluntary  speech  escaped  me  not.  Wh 
happy,  nr  forced  to  it,  it  never  does.  In  silence  and  in  quiel, 
and  revival ;  and  I  think,  my  dearest  Susan,  I  feel  that  they  \ 

Presr-nlty  1  was  called  out  again. 

"  Mn'am,"  cried  John,  "  the  supper  is  ordered  in  your  nam 
order — the  clerk  of  the  kitchen  gave  il  in." 

This  was  ihc  most  ridiculous  thing  I  ever  heard.  I  desire 
down  fonhwith,  nnd  inquire  by  whose  directions  all  this  was  C 

He  camo  back,  and  said,  "  By  Sir  Francis  Drake's." 

Sir  Francis  Drake  is,  I  think,  steward  of  the  household. 

I  then  desired  him  to  interfere  no  more,  but  let  the  matter  1 
Ifceir  own  way. 

As  soon  as  the  company  waa  gone,  all  but  a  Mist  Mawer, 
visit  to  Mrs.  Sch  we  1 1  en  berg,  I  told  my  tale.  Mrs.  Schwelleob 
orders  had  been  her*,  that  a  hot  supper  belonged  to  my  esIaU 
that  sometimes  she  might  come  and  e     ' 

I  had  now  not  a  word  to  add.     At 
accompanied  me  to  my  room. 

Miss  Mawer  is  an  old  maid  {  tall,  thin,  sharp- featured,  hurryi 
greeable  in  her  manner,  but,  I  believe,  good-natured  and  good-I 
all  I  have  observed  in  her.  The  smell  of  the  meat  soon  gren 
Mm.  Schwellenberg,  who  led  me  with  Miss  Mawer.  As  I  iw 
myself  at  night,  all  I  could  devise  to  make  the  perfume  tolerabU 
sider  il  as  an  opporliinity  for  a  lesson  in  carving  :  so  I  went  to  w 
forward  to  mangle  my  unbidden  guest,  for  the  use  and  >er 

Soon  after,  I  was  delighted  and  aurprispd  by  Ihe  entrance  of  I 
ushered  to  my  room  by  Major  Price.  The  concert  being  o 
Royal  Family  retired  lo  supper,  she  would  not  go  away  wiihoi 
I  thanked  the  Major  for  bringing  me  so  sweet  a  guest,  but  al 
expected  to  be  invited  in  with  her.  I  am  sure  1  could  have  hat 
pleasure  from  his  joining  us ;  but  I  had  made  a  rule,  on  my  thu: 
up  for  myself,  to  invite  no  man  whatever,  young,  old,  ma 
acquaitttanca  or  stranger,  till  I  knew  precisely  the  nature  of  m 
tion :  for  I  had  been  warned  by  an  excellent  friend,  Mrs-.  Do 
fint  entrance  into  office,  that  there  was  no  drawing  back  in  a  j 
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this  ;  and  that  therefore  I  ought  studiously  to  keep  back,  till  I  felt  my  way, 
and  knew,  experimentally,  what  I  could  do,  and  what  1  should  wish  to  leave 
alone. 

This  advice  has  been  of  singular  use  to  me,  in  a  thousand  particulars, 
from  the  very  first  to  the  present  day  of  my  abode  in  this  Lodge.  Mrs.  De 
Luc  trusted  me  with  several  other  private  hints,  that  have  proved  of  the 
greatest  utility  to  me.  Indeed,  I  never  see  her  without  receiving  the  most 
indubitable  testimonies  of  her  confidence  and  friendship. 

Monday,  August  7th. — ^This  has  been  the  first  cheerful  day  since  the 
memorable  and  alarming  attack  of  the  2d  of  August.  It  was  the  birthday 
of  the  little  Princess  Amelia ;  and  the  fondness  of  the  whole  family  for  that 
lovely  child,  and  her  own  infkntine  enjoyment  of  the  honours  paid  her,  have 
revived  the  spirits  of  the  whole  house. 

The  manner  of  keeping  the  birthdays  here  is  very  simple*  All  the 
Royal  Family  are  new  dressed ;  so— at  least  so  they  appear — are  all  their 
attendants.  The  dinners  and  desserts  are  unusually  sumptuous ;  and  some 
of  the  principal  officers  of  state,  and  a  few  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  come 
to  Windsor  to  make  their  compliments ;  and  at  night  there  is  a  finer  con- 
cert, by  an  addition  from  town  of  the  musicians  belonging  to  the  Queen's 
band.  If  the  weather  is  fine,  all  the  family  walk  upon  the  terrace,  which 
is  crowded  with  people  of  distinction,  who  take  that  mode  of  showing 
respect,  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  fatigue  of  attending  at  the  following  draw- 
ing-room. 

Another  method,  too,  which  is  taken  to  express  joy  and  attachment  upon 
these  occasions,  is  by  going  to  the  eight  o'clock  prayers  at  the  Royal  Chapel. 
The  congregation  all  assemble,  afler  the  service,  in  the  opening  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  stairs  which  the  Royal  Family  descend  from  their  gallery; 
and  there  tliose  who  have  any  pretensions  to  notice  scarce  ever  fail  to  meet 
with  it. 

To-day,  this  Staircase  Drawing-room,  as  it  is  named  by  Major  Price, 
was  very  much  crowded ;  and  it  was  a  sweet  sight  to  me,  from  my  win- 
dows, to  see  that  the  royal  group — respectfully  followed  by  many  people  of 
distinction,  who  came  on  the  occasion,  and,  at  a  still  greater  distance, 
encircled  by  humbler,  but  not  less  loyal  congratulators — had  their  chief 
attention  upon  my  dear,  aged,  venerable  Mrs.  Delany,  who  was  brought  in 
by  the  King  and  Queen,  to  partake  with  them  the  birthday  breakfast. 

In  the  evening,  for  the  first  time  since  my  arrival,  I  went  upon  the  ter- 
race, under  the  wing  and  protection  of  my  dear  Mrs.  Delany,  who  waa 
tempted  to  walk  there  herself,  in  order  to  pay  her  respects  on  the  little  Prin- 
cess's birthday.     She  was  carried  in  her  chair  to  the  foot  of  the  steps. 

Mrs.  Delany  was  desirous  to  save  herself  for  the  royal  encounter :  she 
therefore  sat  down  on  the  first  seat  till  the  royal  party  appeared  in  sight : 
we  then,  of  course,  stood  up. 

It  was  really  a  mighty  pretty  procession.  The  little  Princess,  just  turned 
of  three  years  old,  in  a  robe  coat  covered  with  fine  muslin,  a  dressed  close 
cap,  white  gloves,  and  a  fan,  walked  on  alone  and  first,  highly  delighted  in 
the  parade,  and  turning  from  side  to  side  to  see  every  body  as  she  passed  :  for 
all  the  terracers  stand  up  against  the  walls,  to  make  a  clear  passage  for  the 
Royal  Family,  the  moment  they  come  in  sight.  Then  followed  the  King 
and  Queen,  no  less  delighted  themselves  with  the  joy  of  their  little  darling. 
The  Princess  Royal,  leaning  on  Lady  Elizabeth  Waldegrave,  followed  at  a 
little  distance. 

This  Princess,  the  second  female  in  the  kingdom,  shows,  I  think,  more 
marked  respect  and  humility  towards  the  King  and  Queen  than  any  of  the 
&mily. 
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xt  the  PriivTjut  Augusta,  holding  by  tht.-  Duohrss  of 
boAi  the  I'riitcms  Klizabi-'lli,  holding  by  latdy  Chnrloltc  Bert 
lakcB  pbcc  of  rank,  whirh  oc^uiskmcd  Lndy  Bliznbrth  Wald 
of  hef  bmlchamiicT,  to  walk  with  ihr  Prinrnw  HovbI. 

Then  followed  the  Princt^M  Mnry  with  Miss  UoldHWorthj 
n^s  Sophia  wjlh  MudrnKMBcllc  Monmoulin  and  Miss  PltmH 
BiidQ  nnd  iIk!  Duke  of  Montagu  ;  and,  Instly,  Major  Prkv,  w 
mlitav*  brings  up  llte  rear,  walks  nt  a  distance  from  the  gv 
off  ail  crowd  from  the  Royal  Family. 

On  Highl  of  Mn.  Ddany,  the  King  instantly  stopped  (o  &pt 
QiirpR,  of  course,  and  tlic  little  Princess,  and  all  ihe  rest,  sto 
ranks.  They  tnlkcd  n  good  while  with  Ihe  sweet  old  lady 
time  the  King  once  or  twice  addressed  himself  tome,  I  eat]( 
eye,  and  «aw  in  it  a  Utile  surprise,  but  by  no  means  any  dii| 
me  of  the  jmrly. 

The  litlle  Princess  went  up  lo  Mrs.  Delany,  of  whom  ah 
nnd  brhsvcd  like  n  little  nngcl  lo  her :  she  then,  with  a  look 
rocollrction,  slowly,  of  her  own  accord,  came  behind  Mr*,  j 
Bl  me.  "I  am  nfmid,"  snid  I,  in  a  whisper,  and  stooping^ 
Hovnl  Highness  does  nol  remember  me  ?" 

Whnt  think  you  wns  her  answer?  An  nrch  little  smile 
approach,  with  her  lips  pouted  out  to  kiss  me.  I  could  not 
cent  an  invitation ;  but  the  moment  I  had  accepted  it,  I  wai 
might  eetm,  in  so  public  a  plaee,  an  improper  liberty ;  howe 
no  help  fur  it.  She  then  look  my  fnn,  ond,  having  looked 
aides,  gravely  relumed  it  me,  saying,  "  O  !  a  brown  fan  !" 

The  King  and  Queen  then  lad  her  curtsey  lo  Mrs.  Delw 
did  most  gracefully,  nnd  they  all  moved  on  ;  each  of  the  Prir 
ing  to  Mrs.  Delaiiy  as  they  passed,  and  condescending  lo  t 
companion. 

We  aHerwarda  met  the  Heberdens,  Fieldings,  Egertons,  I 
ham,  and  Dr.  Lind.  Lord  Walsingham  gave  me  a  pretty  pal 
two  of  being  willing  lo  houour  me  with  a  call  i  but  I  pretended 
stand  him,  I  am  forced  lo  that  method  of  alack  comprehensioi 
to  save  myself  from  more  open  and  awkward  declinings. 

Mrs.  Delany  was  too  much  fatigued  to  return  lo  Ihe  Lodgi 
Mrs.  Fielding  and  her  three  daughters,  Lord  Courtown,  Mi 
General,  and  the  Major,  made  up  our  set. 

Mrs.  Schwellenberg  was  very  ill.  She  declined  making  lea,  i 
the  hands  of  the  General.  I  had  always  kept  back  from  ihatt 
as  from  presiding  at  the  table,  that  I  might  keep  the  more  quiet 
milted  to  sit  silent;  which,  at  first,  was  a  repose  quite  nece 
depressed  state  of  spirits,  and  which,  as  they  grew  belter,  I  fi 
necessary  to  keep  off  the  foul  fiends  of  Jealousy  and  Rivalit 
league;  who,  apparently,  never  wishes  to  hear  my  voice  but  ■ 
tete-a-tetf,  and  then  never  is  in  good-humour  when  it  is  al  n 
sot,  however,  see  this  feminine  occupation  in  masculine  hands, 
shame,  propose  taking  it  upon  myself.  The  General  readily  re 
and  I  was  fain  to  come  forth  and  do  the  honours. 

Lord  Courtown  sat  himself  next  me,  and  talked  with  me  Ihe 
in  well-bred  and  pleasant  discourse.  The  Major  waited  i 
assiduously  as  if  he  had  been  as  much  my  equerry  as  the  Ki 
went  smooth,  well,  and  naturally,  exceot  that  tl»  poor  sici 
evidently  less  and  less  ple»  -flot  of  things, 
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less  in  humour  with  its  arrangers :  do  obvious,  indeed,  was  the  displeasure 
that  the  cipher  should  become  a  number,  that  had  my  own  mind  been  easy, 
I  should  have  felt  much  vexed  to  observe  what  a  curb  was  placed  over  me : 
for  hitherto,  except  when  she  has  been  engaged  herself,  and  only  to  Major 
Price  and  Mr.  Fisher,  that  cipher  had  "  word  spoke  never  one."  Tis  won- 
derful, my  dearest  Susan,  what  wretched  tempers  are  to  be  met  with^ 
wretched  in  and  to  themselves — ^wretched  to  and  for  all  that  surround  them. 
However,  while  only  to  be  stupid  and  silent  will  do,  we  shall  not  be  at 
variance.  Were  I  happier,  perhaps  I  might  comply  with  more  difficulty ;  so 
be  not  sorry,  my  Susan,  nor  you,  my  sweet  Fredy,  if,  by-and-by,  you 
should  hear  me  complain.     It  will  be  a  very  good  sign. 

AuousT  8th. — An  exceeding  pretty  scene  was  exhibited  to-day  to  their 
Majesties.  We  came,  as  usual  on  every  alternate  Tuesday,  to  Kew.  The 
Queen's  Lodge  is  at  the  end  of  a  long  meadow,  surrounded  with  houses, 
which  is  called  Kew  Green ;  and  this  was  quite  filled  with  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place — ^the  lame,  old,  blind,  sick,  and  infants,  who  all  assembled, 
dressed  in  their  Sunday  garb,  to  line  the  sides  of  the  roads  through  which 
their  Majesties  passed,  attended  by  a  band  of  musicians,  arranged  in  the 
front,  who  began  **  God  save  the  King  1^  the  moment  they  came  upon  the 
Green,  and  finished  it  with  loud  huzzas*  This  was  a  compliment  at  the 
expense  of  the  better  inhabitants,  who  paid  the  musicians  themselves,  and 
mixed  in  with  the  group,  which  indeed  left  not  a  soul,  I  am  told,  in  any 
house  in  the  place* 

This  testimony  of  loyal  satisfaction  in  the  King's  safe  return,  after  the 
attempted  assassination,  affected  the  Queen  to  tears :  nor  were  they  shed 
alone;  for  almost  every  body's  flowed  that  witnessed  the  scene.  The 
Queen,  in  speaking  of  it  afterwards,  said,  *<  I  shall  always  love  little  Kew 
for  this  r 

At  the  second  toilette  to-day,  Mrs*  Schwellenberg,  who  left  the  dressing- 
room  before  me,  called  out  at  the  door,  **  Miss  Bemar,  when  you  have  done 
from  the  Queen,  come  to  my  room*'' 

There  was  something  rather  more  peremptory  in  the  order,  than  was 
quite  pleasant  to  me,  and  I  rather  drily  answered,  <*Very  well,  Mrs* 
Schwellenberg." 

The  Queen  was  even  uncommonly  tweet  and  gracious  in  her  manner 
after  this  lady's  departure,  and  kept  me  with  her  some  time  after  she  was 
dressed.  I  never  go  from  her  presence  till  I  am  dismissed ;  no  one  does, 
not  even  when  they  come  in  only  with  a  hurried  message,— except  the 
pages,  who  enter  merely  as  messengers,  and  Mrs*  Schwellenberg,  whose 
place  and  illness  together  have  given  her  that  privilege* 

The  general  form  of  the  dismission,  which  you  may  perhaps  be  curious 
to  hear,  is  in  these  words,  <<  Now  I  will  let  you  go,"  which  the  Queen 
manages  to  speak  with  a  grace  that  takes  from  them  all  air  of  authority* 

At  first,  I  must  confess,  there  was  something  inexpressibly  awkward  to 
me  in  waiting  to  be  told  to  go,  instead  of  watching  an  opportunity,  as  else- 
where, for  taking  leave  before  I  thought  myself  ds  trap:  but  I  have  since 
found  that  this  is,  to  roe,  a  mark  of  honour ;  as  it  is  the  established  custom 
to  people  of  the  first  rank,  the  Princesses  themselves  included,  and  only  not 
used  to  the  pages  and  the  wardrobe  women,  who  are  supposed  only  to  enter 
for  actual  business,  and  therefore  to  retire  when  it  is  finished,  without  expecta- 
tion of  being  detained  to  converse,  or  beyond  absolute  necessity* 

I  give  you  all  these  little  details  of  interior  royalty,  because  they  are 
curious,  from  opening  a  new  scene  of  life,  and  can  only  be  really  known  by 
interior  residence* 

When  I  went  to  Mrs.  SchweHeoberg,  she  said|  ^  Too  night  know  I  hM 
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aomething  to  say  to  you,  by  my  calling  you  before  tbe  Queen.^  She  thea 
proceeded  to  a  long  prelude,  which  I  could  but  ill  comprehend,  save  that  it 
conveyed  much  of  obligation  on  my  part,  and  favour  on  hers ;  and  then 
ended  with,  «<  I  might  tell  you  now,  the  Queen  is  going  to  Oxford,  and  yoa 
might  go  with  her ;  it  is  a  secret — you  might  not  tell  it  nobody.  But  1  tell 
you  once,  I  shall  do  for  you  what  1  can  ;  you  are  to  have  a  gown." 

I  stared,  and  drew  back,  with  a  look  so  undisguised  of  wonder  and  dis- 
pleasure at  this  extraordinary  speech,  that  I  saw  it  was  understood,  and  she 
then  thought  it  time,  therefore,  to  name  her  authority,  which,  with  great 
emphasis,  she  did  thus :  "  The  Queen  will  give  you  a  gown  !  The  Queen 
says  you  are  uot  rich,"  &c. 

There  was  something  in  the  manner  of  this  quite  intolerable  to  me ;  and 
I  hastily  interrupted  her  with  saying,  "  I  have  two  new  gowna  by  me,  and 
therefore  do  not  require  another." 

Perhaps  a  proposed  present  from  her  Majesty  was  never  so  received 
before;  but  the  grossness  of  the  manner  of  the  messenger  swallowed  up  tbe 
graciousness  of  the  design  in  the  principal ;  and  I  had  not  even  a  wish  to 
conceal  how  little  it  was  to  my  taste. 

The  highest  surprise  sat  upon  her  brow :  she  had  imagined  that  a  gown 
—that  any  present — would  have  been  caught  at  with  ol^equious  avidity ; 
but  indeed  she  was  mistaken. 

Seeing  the  wonder  and  displeasure  now  hers,  I  calmly  added,  ^*  The  Queen 
is  very  good,  and  I  am  very  sensible  of  her  Majesty's  graciousness ;  but 
there  is  not,  in  this  instance,  the  least  occasion  for  it." 

**Miss  Bernar,"  cried  she,  quite  angrily,  *'I  tell  you  once,  when  tbe 
Queen  will  give  you  a  gown,  you  must  be  humble,  thankful,  when  you  are 
Duchess  of  Ancaster !" 

She  then  enumerated  various  ladies  to  whom  her  Majesty  had  made 
tho  same  present,  many  of  them  of  the  first  distinction,  and  all,  she  said, 
great  secrets.     Still  I  only  repeated  again  the  same  speech. 

I  can  bear  to  be  checked  and  curbed  in  discourse,  and  would  rather  be 
subdued  into  silence — and  even,  if  that  proves  a  gratification  that  secures 
peace  and  gives  pleasure,  into  apparent  insensibility ;  but  to  receive  a  favour 
through  the  vehicle  of  insolent  ostenlalion — no !  no !  To  submit  to  ill- 
humour  rather  than  argue  and  dispute,  I  think  an  exercise  of  patience,  and  I 
encourage  myself  all  I  can  to  practise  it:  but  to  accept  even  a  shadow  of  an 
obligation  upon  such  terms  I  should  think  mean  and  unworthy  ;  and  there- 
fore I  mean  always,  in  a  Court  as  I  would  elsewhere,  to  be  open  and  fear- 
less in  declining  such  subjection. 

When  she  had  finished  her  list  of  secret  ladies,  I  told  her  I  must  beg  to 
speak  to  the  Queen,  and  make  my  own  acknowledgments  for  her  gracious 
intention. 

This  she  positively  forbid ;  and  said  it  must  only  pass  through  her  hands. 
"  When  I  give  you  the  gown,"  she  added,  "  I  will  tell  you  when  you  may 
make  your  curtsey." 

I  was  not  vexed  at  this  prohibition,  not  knowing  what  etiquette  I  might 
offend  by  breaking  it ;  and  the  conversation  concluded  with  nothing  being 
settled. 

I  might  have  apprehended  some  misrepresentation  of  this  conference; 
but  I  could  not  give  up  all  my  own  notions  of  what  I  think  every  body  owes 
to  themselves,  so  far  as  to  retract  or  apologize,  or  say  any  thing  further.  I 
determined  to  run  the  risk  of  what  might  be  related,  and  wait  the  event 
quietly.  In  situations  entirely  new,  where  our  own  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
are  not  strictly  and  courageously  adhered  to  from  the  very  beginning,  we 
are  liable  to  fall  into  shackles  which  no  aAer  time,  no  future  care  and  atten- 
tioui  can  enable  us  to  shake  off*. 
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How  little  did  the  sweet  Queen  imagine  that  this  her  first  mark  of  favour 
should  so  be  offered  me  as  to  raise  in  me  my  first  spirit  of  resistance  !  How 
differently  would  she  have  executed  her  own  commission  herself!  To  avoid 
exciting  jealousy  was,  I  doubt  not,  her  motive  for  employing  another. 

At  night,  however,  this  poor  woman  was  so  ill,  so  lost  for  want  of  her 
party  at  cards,  and  bo  frightened  with  apprehensions  of  the  return  of  some 
dreadful  spasmodic  complaints,  from  which  she  has  many  years  suf&red 
the  severest  pain,  that  I  was  induced  to  do  a  thing  you  will  wonder  at,  and 
against  which  I  had  resolved  to  struggle  unrelentingly.  This  was  to  play 
at  cards  with  her.  She  had  frequently  given  me  broad  hints  of  desiring 
me  to  learn  ;  but  I  had  openly  declared  I  disliked  cards,  and  never  wished 
nor  meant  to  learn  a  single  game.  However,  to-night's  sufferings  conquered 
me,  and  1  proposed  it  myself.  The  offer  was  plumply  accepted,  and  Miss 
Planta  was  sent  for  to  help  to  teach  me.  Irksome  enough  is  this  compli- 
ance ;  but  while  I  stand  firm  in  points  of  honour,  I  must  content  myself  to 
relinquish  those  of  inclination.  Miss  Goldsworthy  and  Miss  Planta  spent 
the  day  with  us. 

AuousT  9th. — I  had  my  dearest  Mrs.  Locke  to  tea  and  supper.  I  need 
give  no  account  to  my  Susan  of  particulars  she  must  long  since  have  heard 
from  the  so  much  better  way  of  conversation. 

August  10th. — I  journeyed  to  town  with  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  and  Mist 
Planta ;  and  this  morning  I  was  employed  for  the  first  time  on  a  message 
to  the  Queen.  I  was  in  the  ante-room,  when  Mr.  Nicolay,  her  Majesty's 
page  at  St.  James's,  came  and  told  me  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster  sent  her 
humble  duty  to  the  Queen,  and  begged  an  audience  before  the  drawing- 
room.  '  I  told  the  Queen,  who,  when  dressed,  all  but  her  necklace,  received 
the  Duchess  in  the  ante-room. 

I  mention  all  these  little  ceremonies  as  they  occur,  that  hereafler  I  may 
have  no  occasion,  when  they  lead  to  other  matters,  to  explain  them. 

When  the  Queen  led  the  dressing-room,  the  two  eldest  Princesses,  who 
had  been  summoned  at  the  same  time,  both  came  to  speak  with  me. 

*<  I'm  so  glad,  Miss  Burney,"  cried  the  Princess  Royal,  <*  that  you  have 
seen  Mrs.  Locke  to-day.  I  believe  I  saw  her  going  away  from  your  room." 

The  bedchamber  woman  was  rung  for  on  the  Queen's  return.  So  you 
see  I  am  not  the  only  one  to  answer  a  bell.  It  was  Mrs.  Fielding,  who 
looked  at  me  with  an  attention  that  will  not  leave  her  much  in  doubt  as  to 
my  dress,  at  least,  though  she  could  not  speak.  I  have  told  you,  I  believe, 
that  no  one,  not  even  the  Princesses,  ever  speak  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  but  to  tfnswer  what  is  immediately  said  by  themselves* 
There  are,  indeed,  occasions  in  which  this  is  set  aside,  from  particular  en- 
couragement given  at  the  moment ;  but  it  is  not  less  a  rule,  and  it  is  one 
very  rarely  infringed. 

When  the  drawing-room  began,  I  went  to  my  own  room ;  and  there  I 
had  the  great  happiness  of  finding  my  father,  who  had  contrived  to  be  in 
town  purposely,  and  to  whom  I  bad  sent  John,  in  St.  Martin's  Street,  that 
he  might  be  shown  the  straight  way  to  my  apartment.  He  had  determined 
upon  going  to  the  drawing-room  himself,  to  manifest,  amongst  the  general 
zeal  of  the  times,  his  loyal  joy  in  his  Majesty's  safety. 

The  drawing-room  was  over  very  late  indeed.  So  anxious  has  been  the 
whole  nation  to  show  their  afl^tionate  attachment  to  the  King,  that  this,  the 
first  drawing-room  since  his  danger,  was  as  splendid,  and  as  much  crowded, 
as  upon  a  birthday.  When  the  Queen  summoned  roe,  upon  returning  to  her 
dressing-room,  and  mentioned  how  full  and  how  hot  it  had  been,  I  ventured 
to  say,  '*  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  ma'am ;  it  was  an  honest  crowd  to-day." 
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At  tea  I  found  a  new  uniform.  Major  Price  imnnediaiely  introduced  me 
to  him  ;  he  was  Colonel  Fairly.  He  is  a  man  of  the  most  scrupulous  good 
breeding,  diffident,  gentle,  and  sentimental  in  his  conversation,  and  as- 
siduously attentive  in  his  manners.     He  married  Lady ,  and  1  am  toW 

he  is  a  most  tender  husband  to  her. 

A  very  unfortunate  subject  happened  to  be  started  during  our  tea; 
namely,  the  newspaper  attacks  upon  Mrs.  Hasdngs.  The  Colonel,  very 
innocently,  said  he  was  very  sorry  that  lady  was  ever  mentioned  in  the  same 
paragraph  with  her  Majesty.  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  indignantly  demanded 
"  Why  1 — where  ? — when  ? — and  what  ?" 

Unconscious  of  her  great  friendship  for  Mrs.  Hastings,  the  Colonel,  un- 
fortunately, repeated  his  concern,  adding,  '*  Nothing  has  hurt  me  so  much 
as  the  Queen's  being  ever  named  in  such  company." 

The  most  angry  defence  was  now  made,  but  in  so  great  a  storm  of  dis- 
pleasure, and  confusion  of  language,  that  the  Colonel,  looking  utterly 
amazed,  was  unable  to  understand  what  was  the  matter. 

Major  Price  and  myself  were  both  alarmed ;  Miss  P longed  to  laugh ; 

Miss  Mawer  sat  perfectly  motionless ;  Mr.  Fisher  decidedly  silent.    No  one 
else  was  present. 

The  Colonel,  whenever  he  could  be  heard,  still  persisted  in  his  assertion, 
firmly,  though  gently,  explaining  the  loyalty  of  his  motives. 

This  perseverance  increased  the  storm,  which  now  blew  with  greater 
violence,  less  and  less  distinct  as  more  fierce.  Broken  sentences  were  all  that 
could  be  articulated.  "  You  might  not  say  such  thing !" — "  Upon  my 
vord !" — **  I  tell  you  once !" — "  Colonel  what-you-call, — I  am  quite  warm  !** 
— ^"  Upon  my  vord ! — I  tell  you  the  same !" — ^*  You  might  not  tell  me  such 
thing !"— "  What  for  you  say  all  that  ?" 

As  there  was  nothing  in  this  that  could  possibly  clear  the  matter,  and  the 
poor  Colonel  only  sunk  deeper  and  deeper,  by  not  understanding  the  nature 
of  his  offence.  Major  Price  now  endeavoured  to  interfere ;  and,  as  he  is  a 
great  favourite,  he  was  permitted  not  only  to  speak  but  to  be  heard. 

"  Certainly,"  said  he,  "  those  accounts  about  Mrs.  Hastings,  and  the 
history  of  her  divorce,  are  very  unpleasant  anecdotes  in  public  newspapers ; 
and  1  am  sorry,  too,  that  they  should  be  told  in  the  same  paragraph  that 
mentions  her  being  received  by  the  Queen." 

Nothing  could  equal  the  consternation  with  which  this  unexpected  speech 
was  heard  !  "  Upon  ray  vord  !  You  sorprise  me  !"  was  all  that  could  now 
be  got  out. 

As  I  found  them  now  only  running  further  from  general  comprehension, 
I  felt  so  sorry  that  poor  Mrs.  Hastings,  whom  1  believe  to  be  a  most  injured 
woman,  should  so  ill  be  defended,  even  by  her  most  a^ealous  friend,  that  I 
compelled  myself  to  the  exertion  of  coming  forward,  now  in  her  behalf  my- 
self;  and  I  therefore  said,  it  was  a  thousand  pities  her  story  should  not  be 
more  accurately  made  known :  as  the  mode  of  a  second  marriage  from  a 
divorce  was  precisely  the  contrary  here  of  what  it  was  in  Germany ;  since 
here  it  could  only  take  place  upon  misconduct,  and  there,  I  had  been  told, 
a  divorce  from  misconduct  prohibited  a  second  marriage,  which  could  only 
be  permitted  where  the  divorce  was  the  mere  effect  of  disagreement  from 
dissimilar  tempers.  Mrs.  Hastings,  therefore,  though  acquitted  of  ill-beha- 
viour by  the  laws  of  her  own  country,  seemed,  by  those  of  England,  con- 
victed ;  and  I  could  not  but  much  regret  that  her  vindication  was  not 
publicly  made  by  this  explanation. 

"  So  do  I,  too,"  cried  Major  Price  ;  **  for  I  never  heard  this  before." 

"  Nor  I,"  cried  the  Colonel ;  "  and  indeed  it  ought  to  be  made  known, 
both  for  the  sake  of  Mrs.  Hastings,  and  because  she  has  been  received  at 
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Court,  which  gave  every  body  the  greatest  surprise,  and  rae,  in  my  igno- 
rance, the  greatest  concern,  *  on  account  of  the  Queen.' " 

This  undid  all  again,  though  my  explanation  had  just  stilled  the  hurri- 
cane ;  but  now  it  began  afresh.  "  You  might  not  say  that,  Colonel  Fairly  ; 
you  might  not  name  the  Queen ! — O,  I  can't  bear  it ! — I  tell  you  once  it  is 
too  moch  ! — What  for  you  tell  me  that  ?" 

"  Ma'am,  I — ^I  only  said — It  is  not  me,  ma'am,  but  the  newspapers — " 

"  What  for  you  have  such  newspapers  ? — I  tell  you  the  same — ^it  is— 
what  you  call — I  don't  like  such  thing  I" 

"  But,  ma'am—" 

*'  O,  upon  my  vord,  I  might  tell  you  once,  when  you  name  the  Queen,  it 
is — what  you  call — I  can't  bear  it ! — when  it  is  nobody  else,  with  all  my 
heart ! — I  might  not  care  for  that — but  when  it  is  the  Queen, — I  tell  you 
the  same,  Colonel  Fairly — it  makes  me — what  you  call — perspire." 

The  Major  again  interfered,  saying  it  was  now  all  cleared  up,  by 
the  account  of  the  difference  of  the  German  customs,  and  therefore  that  it 
was  all  very  well.  A  certain  quiet,  but  yet  decisive  way,  in  which  he  some- 
times speaks,  was  here  very  successful ;  and  as  the  lady  stopped,  the 
Colonel  saw  all  explanation  too  desperate  to  aim  at  further  argument. 
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The  Prince  of  Wales — A  Royal  Vwit  to  Oxford — Preparations — Advice — ^The  Queen'i 
Dressing-room — Journey  to  Nuneham — Arrival  at  Lord  Harcoart*s — A  Dilemma— 
The  Royal  Suite — Lord  and  Lady  Harcourl— The  Miss  Vernons — Amiability  of  the 
Princess  Royal — More  Embarrassments — A  Rencontre  with  the  King — A  strange 
Message — llie  Kind's  Equerries — ^The  Amende—The  Royal  Coiffeur — Explanations 
— Departure  for  Oxford — Spectators  of  the  Royal  Cortege — ^Arrival  at  Oxford — Recep- 
tion by  the  ViccChancellor — Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough — Marquess  of  Bland- 
ford — The  Ladies  Spencer — Procession  in  the  Theatre — Etiquette — Address  and  Reply 
— Kissing  Hands — Visits  to  all  the  College* — Christchnrch— Ceremony  at  the  Town, 
hall — Excuses  and  Explanations — Walkmg  backwards — ^Practice  makes  Perfect- 
Politeness  thrown  away — A  Surprise — ^Return  to  Nuneham — ^A  New  Acquaintance^ 
Royal  Vbit  to  Blenheim — Mr.  Mason's  Garden — Peaoe^making. 

August  12th,  Saturday. — The  Prince  of  Wales's  birthday.  How  I 
grieve  at  whatever  may  be  the  cause  which  absents  him  from  his  family  !— 
a  family  of  so  much  love,  harmony,  and  excellence,  that  to  mix  with  them, 
even  rarely,  must  have  been  the  first  of  lessons  to  his  heart ;  and  here,  I 
am  assured,  his  heart  is  good,  though,  elsewhere,  his  conduct  renders  it  so 
suspicious. 

I  come  now  to  the  Oxford  expedition. 

The  plan  was  to  spend  one  day  at  Liord  Harcourt's,  at  Nuneham,  one  at 
Oxford,  and  one  at  Blenheim  ;  dining  and  sleeping  always  at  Nuneham. 

I  now  a  little  regretted  that  1  had  declined  meeting  Lady  Harcourt,  when 
invited  to  see  her  at  Mrs.  Vesey's  about  three  years  ago.  I  was  not,  just 
then,  very  happy — and  I  was  surfeited  of  new  acquaintances ;  when  the 
invitation,  therefore,  came,  I  sent  an  excuse.  But  now  when  1  was  going 
to  her  house,  I  wished  I  had  had  any  previous  knowledge  of  her,  to  lessen 
the  difficulties  of  my  first  appearance  in  my  new  character,  upon  attending 
the  Queen  on  a  visit. 

I  said  something  of  this  sort  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  in  our  conversa- 
tion the  day  before  the  journey ;  and  she  answered  that  it  did  not  signify : 
for,  as  I  went  with  the  Queen,  I  might  be  sure  I  should  be  ciyilly  treated. 
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Yes,  I  said,  I  generally  had  been,  and  congratulated  myself  that  al  least 
1  knew  a  little  of  Lord  Harcourt,  to  whom  I  bad  been  introduced,  some 
years  ago,  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  and  whom  I  bad  since  met  two  or 
three  times.  '*  O,**  she  cried,  **  it  is  the  same, — that  is  nothing, — when  yoa 
go  with  the  Queen,  it  is  enough ;  they  might  be  civil  to  you  for  that  sake. 
You  might  go  quite  without  no,  what  you  call,  fuss ;  you  might  take  no 
gown  but  what  you  go  in  : — that  is  enough,— you  might  have  do  servant, — 
for  what  ? — ^You  might  keep  on  your  riding-dress.  There  is  no  need  yoa 
might  be  seen.  I  shall  do  every  thing  that  I  can  to  assist  you  to  appear  ibr 
nobody." 

I  leave  you  to  imagine  my  thanks.  But  the  news  about  the  senrant  was 
not  very  pleasant,  as  I  thought  it  most  likely  I  could  never  more  want  one 
than  in  a  strange  house  added  to  a  strange  situation.  However,  I  determined 
upon  assuming  no  competition  in  command,  and  therefore  1  left  the  matter 
to  her  own  direction. 

Their  Majesties  went  to  Nuneham  to  breakfast*  Miss  Planta  and  myislf 
were  not  to  follow  till  aAer  an  early  dinner.  Princess  Elizabeth,  in  a 
whisper,  aAer  the  rest  led  the  room,  advised  me  to  go  and  lie  down 
again  as  soon  as  they  were  gone*  And,  indeed,  I  was  sufficiently  fatigued 
to  t>e  glad  to  follow  the  advice. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Delany  came  to  sit  with  me  while  I  packed  up*  What  a 
pleasure  to  me  is  her  constant  society,  and  the  reciprocal  confidence  of  all 
our  conversations !  She  intrusts  me  with  every  thing  in  the  world — ^I  intrust 
her  with  every  thing  that  now  happens  to  me. 

Our  early  dinner  was  with  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  and  Miss  Mawer*  We 
set  out  at  three  o'clock,  and  took  with  us  Mrs.  Thielky,  the  Queen's  ward- 
robe  woman,  and  the  comfort  of  my  life  in  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Schwelleo- 
berg,  for  she  is  the  real  acting  person,  though  I  am  the  apparent  one :  and 
she  is  also  a  very  good  sort  of  woman, — plain,  sensible,  clear-headed,  mild- 
mannered,  sedate  and  steady.  I  found  her  in  this  journey  of  infinite  ser- 
vice, for  she  not  only  did  almost  every  thing  for  the  Queen,  but  made  it  her 
business  to  supply  also  the  place  of  maid  to  me,  as  much  as  ever  I  would 
sufier  her.  How  fortunate  for  me  that  the  person  so  immediately  under  me 
should  be  so  good  a  creature !  The  other  person  we  took  was  a  Miss 
Mhaughendorf,  a  dresser  to  the  Princesses  Royal  and  Augusta,  a  very 
pleasing  young  woman,  gentle  and  interesting,  who  is  just  come  from  the 
King's  German  dominions  to  this  place,  to  which  she  has  been  recommended 
by  her  father,  who  is  clerk  of  the  kitchen  to  the  Duke  of  York.  The  Prin- 
cesses have  a  German  in  this  office,  to  assist  their  study  of  that  language, 
which,  in  their  future  destinations,  may  prove  essential  to  them. 

Miss  Planta's  post  in  the  court-calendar  is  that  of  English  teacher,  but  it 
seems  to  me,  that  of  personal  attendant  upon  the  two  eldest  Princesses.  She 
is  with  them  always  when  they  sup,  work,  take  their  lessons,  or  walk. 

We  arrived  at  Nuneham  at  about  six  o'clock. 

The  house  is  one  of  those  straggling,  half  new,  half  old,  half  comfortable, 
and  half  forlorn  mansions  that  are  begun  in  one  generation,  and  finished  in 
another.  It  is  very  pleasantly  situated,  and  commands,  from  some  points 
of  view,  all  the  lowers  of  Oxford. 

In  going  across  the  park  to  the  entrance,  we  saw  not  a  creature.  All  were 
busy,  either  in  attendance  upon  the  royal  guests,  or  in  finding  hiding-places 
from  whence  to  peep  at  them. 

We  stopped  at  the  portico, — but  not  even  a  porter  was  there  ;  we  were 
obliged  to  get  out  of  the  carriage  by  the  help  of  one  of  the  postilions,  and 
to  enter  the  house  by  the  help  of  wet  grass,  which  would  not  sufier  me  to 
stay  out  of  it,  otherwise,  I  felt  so  strange  in  going  in  uninvited  and  uncon- 
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ducted,  that  I  should  have  begged  leave  to  stroll  about  till  somebody 
appeared. 

Miss  Plants,  more  used  to  these  expeditions,  though  with  quite  as  little 
taste  for  them,  led  the  way,  and  said  we  had  best  go  and  see  for  our  own 
rooms. 

I  was  quite  of  the  same  opinion,  but  much  at  a  loss  how  we  might  find 
them.  We  went  through  various  passages,  unknowing  whither  they  might 
lead  us,  till  at  length  we  encountered  a  prodigious  fine  servant.  Miss 
Planla  asked  him  for  Lady  Harcourt*s  maid ;  he  bowed  slightly,  and  passed 
on  without  making  any  answer. 

Very  pleasant  this ! — I  then  begged  we  might  turn  back,  not  caring  for 
another  adventure  of  the  same  sort.  Miss  Planta  complied  ;  and  we  met 
two  more  of  the  yellow-laced  saunterers,  with  whom  she  had  precisely  the 
same  success. 

I  think  I  never  remember  to  have  felt  so  much  shame  from  my  situation 
as  at  that  time.  To  arrive  at  a  house  where  no  mistress  nor  master  of  it 
cared  about  receiving  me ;  to  wander  about,  a  guest  uninvited,  a  visiter 
unthoughtof;  without  even  a  room  to  go  to,  a  person  to  inquire  for,  or 
even  a  servant  to  speak  to  I  It  was  now  I  felt  the  real  want  of  either  a 
man  or  maid,  to  send  forward,  and  find  out  what  we  were  to  do  with 
ourselves ;  and  indeed  I  resolved,  then,  I  would  not  another  time  be  so 
passive  to  unauthorized  directions. 

The  fault  of  this  strange  reception  was  certainly  in  the  lady  of  the 
house,  whose  affair  it  was  to  have  given  orders,  previous  to  our  arrival, 
that  some  of  her  people  should  show  us  to  whatever  apartment  she  destined 
for  us.  The  Queen  herself  had  sent  word  that  we  were  to  attend  her  ;  and 
however  impossible  it  was  that  she  could  receive  us  herself,  which  her  own 
attendance  upon  their  Majesties  made  really  impracticable,  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  her  to  have  taken  care  that  we  should  not  have  been  utterly 
neglected. 

We  strayed  thus,  backwards  and  forwards,  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour, 
in  these  nearly  deserted  straggling** passages;  and  then,  at  length,  met  a 
Frenchwoman,  whom  Miss  Planta  immediately  seized  upon ;  it  was  Lady 
Harcourt's  woman,  and  Miss  Planta  had  seen  her  at  Windsor. 

"  Pray  show  us,"  cried  Miss  Planta,  "  where  we  are  to  go." 

She  was  very  civil,  and  led  us  to  a  parlour  looking  very  [^easantly  upon 
the  park,  and  asked  if  we  would  have  some  tea.  Miss  Planta  assenteid. 
She  told  us  the  King  and  Queen  were  in  the  park,  and  lefl  us. 

As  there  was  a  garden-door  to  this  room,  I  thought  it  very  possible  the 
royal  party  and  their  suite  might  return  to  the  house  that  way.  This  gave 
great  addition  to  my  discomposure,  for  I  thought  that  to  see  them  all  in  this 
A)rIorn  plight  would  be  still  the  worst  part  of  the  business ;  I  therefore 
pressed  Miss  Planta  to  let  us  make  another  attempt  to  discover  our  own 
rooms. 

Miss  Planta  laughed  exceedingly  at  my  disturbance,  but  complied  very 
obligingly  wilh  my  request. 

The  wardrobe  women  had  already  been  shown  to  the  rooms  they  were 
to  prepare  for  the  Queen  and  the  Princesses. 

The  King  and  Queen's  suite,  then  in  the  house,  were  th^  Duchess  of 
Ancastcr,  I^y  Charlotte  Bertie,  Colonel  Fairly,  and  Major  Price ;  with 
pages  whose  names  I  know  not,  and  footmen,  and  two  hairdressers. 

The  family  party  in  the  house  were,  the  Lord  and  Lady;  two  Miss 
Vernons,  sisters  of  Lady  Harcourt ;  General  Harcourt,  brother  to  Lord 
Harcourt,  and  akle-de-camp  to  the  King ;  and  Mrs.  Harcourti  his  wife. 
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Id  this  our  second  wandering  forth  we  had  no  better  success  than  in  the 
first ;  we  either  met  nobody,  or  only  were  crossed  by  such  superfine  men 
in  laced  liveries,  that  we  attempted  not  to  question  them.  My  constant 
dread  was  of  meeting  any  of  the  royal  party,  while  I  knew  not  whither  to 
run.  Miss  Planta,  more  inured  to  such  situations,  was  not  at  all  surprised 
by  our  difRculties  and  disgraces,  and  only  diverted  by  my  distress  from 
them. 

We  met  at  last  with  Mhaughendorf,  and  Miss  Planta  eagerly  desired  to 
be  conducted  to  the  Princesses'  rooms>  that  she  might  see  if  every  thing 
was  prepared  for  them. 

When  they  had  looked  at  the  apartments  destined  for  the  Princesses, 
Miss  Planta  proposed  our  sitting  down  to  our  tea  io  the  Princess  Elizabeth's 
room.  This  was  extremely  disagreeable  to  me,  as  I  was  sensible  it  must 
seem  a  great  freedom  from  me,  should  her  Royal  Highness  surprise  us 
there  ;  but  it  was  no  freedom  for  Miss  Planta,  as  she  has  belonged  to  all 
the  Princesses  these  nine  years,  and  is  eternally  in  their  sight.  1  could 
not,  therefore,  persuade  her  of  the  difference ;  and  she  desired  Mhaughen- 
dorf to  go  and  order  our  tea  up  stairs.  * . 

Miss  Planta,  followed  by  poor  me,  then  whisked  backwards  and  forwards, 
from  one  of  the  apartments  to  another,  superintending  all  the  preparations ; 
and,  as  we  were  crossing  a  landing-place,  a  lady  appeared  upon  the  staiis, 
and  Miss  Planta  called  out  *'  It's  Lady  Harcourt,"  and  ran  down  to 
meet  her. 

They  talked  together  a  few  minutes.  '*  I  must  get  you.  Miss  Planta,'' 
said  she,  looking  up  towards  me,  *'  to  introduce  me  to  Miss  Bumey.'* 

She  then  came  up  the  stairs,  said  she  was  glad  to  see  me,  and  desired  I 
would  order  any  thing  I  wanted,  either  for  the  Queen  or  for  myself. 

Cold  enough  was  my  silent  curtsey. 

She  talked  again  to  Miss  Planta,  who,  already  knowing  her,  from  sedng 
her  frequently  when  in  waiting,  as  she  is  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber, was  much  more  sociable  than  myself. 

She  afterwards  turned  to  me,  and  said,  "  If  there  is  any  thing  you  w^uU 
Miss  Burney,  pray  speak  for.  it."  And  she  added,  "  My  sisters  will  attend 
you  presently ; — you  will  excuse  me, — I  have  not  a  moment  from  their 
Majesties."     And  then  she  curtseyed,  and  left  us. 

We  returned  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth's  room,  and  there  the  tea  followed, 
but  not  the  promised  sisters. 

I  never  saw  Miss  Planta  laugh  so  heartily  before  nor  since  ;  but  my 
dismay  was  possibly  comical  to  behold. 

The  tea  was  but  just  poured  out,  when  the  door  opened,  and  in  entered 
all  the  Princesses.  1  was  very  much  ashamed,  and  started  up,  but  had  no 
asylum  whither  to  run.  They  all  asked  us  how  we  did  after  our  journey; 
and  I  made  an  apology,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  for 
my  intrusion  into  her  apartment ;  confessing  I  did  not  know  where  to  find 
my  own. 

The  Princess  Royal,  eagerly  coming  up  to  me,  said,  "  I  thought  you 
would  be  distressed  at  first  arriving,  and  I  wanted  to  help  you  ;  and  1 
inquired  where  your  room  was,  and  said  1  would  look  at  it  myself;  and  1 
went  round  to  it,  but  I  found  the  King  was  that  way,  and  so,  you  know,  1 
could  not  go  past  him ;  but  indeed  I  wished  to  have  seen  it  for  you." 

There  was  hardly  any  thanking  her  for  such  infinite  sweetness  ; — they 
then  desired  us  to  go  on  with  our  tea,  and  went  into  the  Princess  Royal's 
room. 

I  was  now  a  little  revived ;  and  soon  after  the  Princess  Elixabelh  came 
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back,  and  asked  if  we  had  done,  desiring  us  at  the  same  time  not 
to  hurry. 

Yes,  we  said ;  and  ashamed  of  thus  keeping  possession  of  her  room,  1 
was  gliding  out,  when  she  flew  to  me,  and  said,  '*  Don't  go  ! — pray  come 
and  stay  with  me  a  little."  She  then  flew  to  another  end  of  the  room,  aad 
getting  a  chair,  brought  it  herself  close  up  to  me,  and  seating  herself  on 
another,  said,  "  Come,  sit  down  by  me.  Miss  Burncy." 

You  may  suppose  how  I  resisted  and  apologized, — truly  telling  her  that 
I  had  not  opposed  her  Royal  Highnesses  design,  from  being  ashamed  of  even 
suspecting  it.  She  only  laughed  good-humouredly,  and  made  me  take  the 
chair  she  had  thus  condescended  to  fetch  me. 

*<  Weil,"  cried  she,  drawing  close  to  me, — «  so  you  have  had  Mrs.  Locke 
with  you  ? — how  happy  that  must  have  made  you  I" 

And  then  she  went  on,  in  a  manner  that  seemed  desirous  of  being  com- 
fortable, till,  in  a  very  few  minutes,  the  other  Princesses  came  for  her. 

The  Princess  Royal  then  told  me  she  was  quite  sorry  to  hear  we  had 
been  so  much  distressed ;  and  I  found  Miss  Planta  had  recounted  our 
adventures* 

I  was  not  glad  of  this,  though  greatly  gratified  by  the  goodness  of  the 
Princess.  But  I  know  how  quickly  complaints  circulate,  and  I  wish  not 
even  for  redress  by  such  means,  which  commonly,  when  so  obtained,  is 
more  humiliating  than  the  oflence  which  calls  for  it. 

When  the  Princesses  lef\  us,  we  were  again  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with 
ourselves;  we  saw  several  passing  servants,  maids  as  well  as  men,  and  Miss 
Planta  applied  to  them  all  to  show  me  my  room,  which  I  was  anxious  to 
inhabit  in  peace  and  solitude :  however,  they  all  promised  to  send  some  one 
else,  but  no  one  came.  Miss  Planta,  in  the  midst  of  the  diversion  she 
received  from  my  unavailing  earnestness  to  get  into  some  retreat,  had 
the  good  nature  to  say,  *'  I  knew  how  this  would  turn  out,  and  wished  the 
visit  over  before  it  began ;  but  it  must  really  be  very  new  to  you,  unused  as 
you  are  to  it,  and  accustomed  to  so  much  attention  in  other  places." 

At  length  she  seized  upon  a  woman  servant,  who  undertook  to  conduct 
me  to  this  wished-for  room.     Miss  Planta  accompanied  me,  and  off  we  set. 

In  descending  the  stairs,  a  door  opened  which  led  to  one  of  the  state 
rooms,  in  which  were  the  Royal  family.  We  glided  softly  past ;  but  the 
Princess  Royal,  attended  by  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster,  came  out  to  us.  We 
soon  found  her  Royal  Highness  had  told  our  tale.  *<  Miss  Vernons,"  said 
the  Duchess,  <*  will  come  to  take  care  of  you  ;  you  must  both  go  and  take 
possession  of  the  eating-parlour,  where  you  will  sup ;  and  the  equerries  will 
be  of  your  party." 

I  said  not  a  word,  but  of  general  thanks,  still  longing  only  to  go  to  my 
own  room.  I  whispered  this  to  Miss  Planta,  who  obligingly,  though  rather 
reluctantly,  consented  to  pursue  our  first  scheme.  But  when  the  Duchess 
observed  that  we  were  turning  off,  she  called  out,  <*  I  see  you  do  not  know 
your  way,  so  I'll  come  and  show  you  to  the  eating-parlour."  The  Princess 
Royal  said  she  would  come  with  us  also ;  and,  according  to  direction,  we 
were  therefore  necessitated  to  proceed. 

When  we  got  to  the  hall  leading  to  this  parlour,  we  were  suddenly  stop- 
ped  by  the  appearance  of  the  King,  who  just  then  came  out  of  that  very 
room.  Lord  Harcourt  attended,  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  and  a  group  of 
gentlemen  followed. 

We  were  advanced  too  far  to  retreat,  and  therefore  only  stood  still.  The 
King  stopped,  and  spoke  to  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster ;  and  then  spoke  very 
graciously  to  Miss  Planta  and  me,  inquiring  when  we  set  out,  and  what  sort 
of  journey  we  had  had.     He  then  ascended  the  stairs,  the  Princess  Royal 
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accofnpaQ3ring  him,  and  all  the  rest  folIowiDg ;  the  Duchess  first  pohitiiig  to 
the  door  of  the  eating-parlour,  and  bidding  us  go  there,  and  expect  Bfias 
Vemons. 

Lord  Harcourt,  during  this  meeting,  had  contrived  to  slip  behind  the  King, 
to  jnake  me  a  very  civil  bow ;  and  when  His  Majesty  moved  on,  he  slid 
nonrer  me,  and  whispered  a  welcome  to  his  house,  in  very  civil  terms.  This 
was  all  he  could  do,  so  situated. 

We  now  entered  the  eating-room.  We  sat  down, — but  no  Miss  Vemons ! 
Presently  the  door  opened, — I  hoped  they  were  coming, — but  a  clergyonn, 
a  stranger  to  us  both,  appeared.  This  gentleman,  I  aderwards  found,  was 
Mr.  Hagget,  chaplain  to  Lord  Harcourt,  and  rector  of  a  living  in  his  lord- 
ship's gift  and  neighbourhood  ;  a  young  man,  sensible,  easy,  and  remarkably 
handsome,  in  very  high  favour  with  all  the  family. 

With  nobody  to  introduce  us  to  each  other,  we  could  but  rise  and  bow, 
and  curtsey,  and  sit  down  again. 

In  a  few  minutes,  again  the  door  gave  hopes  to  me  of  Miss  Vermms  ; — 
but  tliere  only  appeared  a  party  of  gentlemen. 

Major  Price  came  foremost,  and  immediately  introduced  me  to  Gieiieral 
Harcourt.  The  Greneral  is  a  very  shy  man,  with  an  air  of  much  haughti- 
ness ;  he  bowed  and  retreated,  and  sat  down,  and  was  wholly  silent. 

Colonel  Fairly  followed  him,  and  taking  a  chair  next  mine,  began  some 
of  the  civilest  speeches  imaginable,  concerning  this  opportunity  of  making 
acquaintance  with  me. 

Just  then  came  in  a  housemaid,  and  said  she  would  show  me  my  room. 
I  rose  hastily.  Miss  Planta,  who  knew  every  body  present  except  the  cler- 
gyman, was  now  willing  to  have  sat  still  and  chatted ;  but  nothing  short  of 
compulsion  could  have  kept  me  in  such  a  situation,  and  therefore  I  instantly 
accompanied  the  maid  ;  and  poor  Miss  Planta  could  not  stay  behind. 

The  truth  is,  the  non-appearance  of  any  of  the  ladies  of  the  house  struck 
me  to  be  so  extremely  uncivil,  that  I  desired  nothing  but  to  retire  from  all 
the  party. 

I  felt  quite  relieved  when  I  once  took  possession  of  a  room  that,  for  the 
time,  I  might  call  my  own ;  and  I  could  not  possibly  listen  to  Miss  Planta's 
desire  of  returning  to  the  company.  I  told  her  frankly,  that  it  was  a  situa- 
tion so  utterly  disagreeable  to  me,  that  I  must  beg  to  decline  placing  myself 
in  it  again. 

She  was  afraid,  she  said,  that,  as  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  show  us  the  room,  and  to  tell  us  what  to  do,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Princess  Royal,  the  Queen  might  hear  of  our  absconding,  and  not  be 
pleased  with  it. 

"  I  must  risk  that,"  I  answered  ;  "  I  shall  openly  tell  my  reasons,  if  ques- 
tioned, and  I  firmly  believe  they  will  be  satisfactory.  If  not  questioned,  I 
shall  say  nothing ;  and  indeed  I  very  much  wish  you  would  do  the  same." 

She  agreed, — consented,  rather; — and  I  was  the  more  obliged  to  her  from 
seeing  it  was  contrary  to  her  inclination.  I  was  sorry,  but  I  could  not  com- 
pliment at  the  expense  of  putting  myself  again  into  a  situation  I  had  been  so 
earnest  to  change.  Miss  Planta  bore  it  very  well,  and  only  wished  the  maid 
farther,  for  never  finding  us  out  till  we  began  to  be  comfortable  without  her. 

Here  we  remained  about  two  hours,  unsummoned,  unnoticed,  unoccu- 
pied, — except  in  forcing  open  a  box  which  Mrs.  Thielky  had  lent  me  for 
my  wardrobe,  and  of  which  I  had  left  the  key,  ingeniously,  at  Windsor. 

At  ten  o'clock  a  maid  came  to  the  door,  and  said  supper  was  ready. 

"  Who  sent  you  ?"  I  called  out. 

"  Who  do  you  come  from  ?"  cried  Miss  Planta. 
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She  was  gone  ;— we  could  get  no  answer. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afler,  one  of  those  gentlemen  footmen  for 
whom  you  must  already  have  discovered  my  partiality,  called  out  from  the 
stairs  without  troubling  himself  to  come  to  the  door,  "  The  supper  waits." 

He  was  already  gone  ;  but  Miss  Planta  darted  after  him,  calling  .|Bt, 
"  Who  sent  you  ? — who  did  you  come  to  ?" 

She  was  not  heard  by  this  gentleman,  but  what  she  said  was  echoed  afler 
him  by  some  other,  and  the  answer  that  reached  our  ears  was,  **  The  equer- 
ries want  the  ladies." 

This  was  enough  ;  Miss  Planta  returned  quite  indignant,  after  hastily 
replying,  **  We  don't  choose  any  supper." 

We  were  now  precisely  of  an  opinion.  Miss  Planta,  indeed,  vms  much 
more  angfy  than  myself;  for  I  was  very  sure  the  equerries  had  sent  a  very 
different  message,  and  therefore  thought  nothing  of  the  words  used  by  the 
servant,  but  confined  all  my  dissatisfaction  to  its  first  origin, — the  incivility 
in  the  ladies  of  the  house,  that  they  came  not  themselves,  or  some  one  from 
them,  to  invite  us  in  a  manner  that  might  be  accepted. 

From  this  time,  however,  we  became  more  comfortable,  as  absconding 
was  our  mutual  desire ;  and  we  were  flung,  by  this  means,  into  a  style  of 
sociability  we  might  else  never  have  arrived  at. 

We  continued  together  till  Miss  Planta  thought  it  right  to  go  and  see  if 
Mhaughendorf  had  prepared  every  thing  for  the  Princesses ;  and  then  I  was 
left  to  myself — ^the  very  companion  I  just  at  that  time  most  wished  a  tete- 
d4ete  with — till  I  was  summoned  to  the  Queen. 

In  this  tete'd'tetey  I  determined  very  concisely  upon  my  plan  of  procedure  ; 
which  was  to  quietly  keep  my  Dwn  counsel,  unless  I  found  my  conduct  dis- 
approved ;  and,  in  that  case,  to  run  all  risks  in  openly  declaring  that  I  must 
always  prefer  solitude  to  society  upon  terms  to  which  I  was  unaccustomed. 

A  little  af\er  the  scenes  I  have  described,  I  was  surprised,  when,  late  at 
night,  my  summons  was  brought  me  by  Lady  Harcourt,  who  tapped  gently 
at  my  door,  and  made  me  a  little  visit,  previously  to  telling  me  her  errand. 
She  informed  me,  also,  that  the  Queen  had  given  her  commands  for  Miss 
Planta  and  me  to  belong  to  the  suite  the  next  day,  in  the  visit  to  Oxford  ;  and 
that  a  carriage  was  accordingly  ordered  for  us. 

The  Queen  said  not  a  word  to  me  of  the  day's  adventures ;  and  I  was 
glad  to  have  them  passed  over,  especially  as  Lady  Harcourt's  visit,  and  the 
civility  which  accompanied  it,  appeared  a  little  conscious  of  remissness.  But 
when,  in  speaking  of  Oxford,  Her  Majesty  condescended  to  ask  what  gown  I 
had  brought  with  me,  how  did  I  rejoice  to  answer,  a  new  Chamber ry  gauze, 
instead  of  only  that  which  I  have  on,  according  to  my  Cerbera's  advice. 

My  next  difficulty  was  for  a  hair-dresser.  Nuneham  is  three  or  four 
miles  from  Oxford ;  and  I  had  neither  maid  to  dress,  nor  man  to  seek  a 
dresser.  I  could  only  apply  to  Mrs.  Thielky,  and  she  made  it  her  busi- 
ness to  prevail  with  one  of  the  royal  footmen  to  get  me  a  messenger,  to  order 
a  hair-dresser  from  Oxford  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  Queen,  with 
most  gracious  consideration,  told  me,  over  night,  that  she  should  not  want 
roe  till  eight  o'clock. 

Thus  ended  the  first  night  of  this  excursion. 

AuousT  l^TH. — At  six  o'clock,  my  hair-dresser,  to  my  great  satisfaction, 
arrived.  Full  two  hours  was  he  at  work,  yet  was  I  not  finished,  whea 
Swarthy,  the  Queen's  hair-dresser,  came  rapping  at  my  door  to  tell  me  her 
Majesty's  hair  was  done,  and  she  was  waiting  for  me.  I  hurried  as  fast  aa 
I  could,  and  ran  down  without  any  cap.  She  smiled  at  the  sight  of  my 
hasty  attire,  and  said  I  should  oot  be  distressed  about  a  hair-dresser  the 
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Dcxi  day,  but  pmploy  Swanhjp'a  ossiiilitnt,  ns  soon  ns  he  liM 
PrinocEiBiM ;  •>  You  thould  Iiavo  had  him,"  the  added,  **  to- 
known  you  wanted  him." 

When  hor  Majetl;  wsi  dm^.  nil  but  Ihc  hat,  ahe  sent 
Princi-sMM  i  and  the  King  come  also.  1  Tclt  very  Toalish  n 
vcrod  heod;  bul  it  wai  somcHhai  the  Icaa  awkward,  rrom  i 
much  a  cuvlom,  io  tba  Royal  I-'amiiy,  to  go  without  caps;  tho 
appear  bcroro  tbem  use  such  a  freedom. 

As  noon  as  the  hat  was  on, — "  Now,  Mils  Burney,"  aaid  I 
won't  keep  you ;  you  had  better  go  and  dress  loo," 

While  I  was  dressing,  a  Ibalinan  came  to  my  door,  with  D 
wgn,  that  MIm  Vernoos  begged  I  would  come  to  brcakrast.  I 
promised  to  mohe  haste,  glad  to  find  something  more  resembli 
length  coming  round  to  me. 

1'rewnily  after  entered  Miss  PInnta,  in  high  spirits  and  grei 
Sho  told  nM  she  hod  been  acquainting  the  Queen  with  ttio  whc 
that  tbo  Queen  quite  approved  ofouralaying  up  stain.  She  h< 
with  tho  equerries,  and  had  a  line  laugh  with  them  about  th 
tho  Indies ;"  they  declared  they  had  sent  no  message  at  all, 
servant  had  simply  received  orders  to  tell  us  that  Miss  Vcrnaa 
company  to  supper. 

1  thought  it  mighty  unnecessary  to  have  acquainted  the  ei 
what  could  only  Turnish  a  laugh  against  ourselves  :  however,  t 
done,  and  down  we  went  together. 

The  two  Miss  Vernons,  General  Flnrcourl,  Colonel  Fairly, 
and  Mr.  Ilaggcl  were  all  at  breakfast.  The  Miss  Vernons 
began  nn  apology  about  the  HUpper  the  preceding  night,  declarin] 
eitremely  aorry  we  should  not  have  had  any,  which  they  found 
owing  to  a  blunder  in  the  message  given  by  the  scrvnnts. 

The  genilemen  were  all  liyiiig  to  make  a  laugh  about  il 
'*  wanting  the  ladiea  ;"  and  Colonel  Fairly  began  :  bul  the  gn 
behaviour  soon  quieted  him.  Mr.  Hagget  was  content  to  be  obi 
new  person ;  General  Harcourl  scarce  ever  apeaka  but  from  uec 
Major  Price  was  as  grave  as  myself. 

The  eldest  Miss  Vernon  is  plain,  and  a  little  old-maidish;  1 
her,  afterwards,  sensible,  well  read,  and  well  bred :  but  not  c 
dialely  did  sho  appear  so,  as  you  will  soon  see. 

The  youngest  is  many  years  her  junior,  and  fat  and  handi 
humoured,  and  pleasing  in  her  smiles,  though  high  and  distant  t 
called  forth. 

After  breakfast,  when  we  were  all  breolcing  up,  to  prepare  foi 
had  a  short  explanatory  conversation  with  Major  Price,  who  can 
to  me  concerning  the  preceding  evening,  and  to  confess  his  extreii 
at  our  fibutting  ourselves  up  from  their  society.  He  had  had  a  g 
he  said,  to  have  come  himself  to  see  for  us,  but  did  not  know 
would  he  right.  They  waited,  he  added — Miss  Vernons  and  all 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  ^fter  the  supper  was  upon  the  table,  and  thei 
came  in,  from  us,  to  tell  the  equerries  that  we  would  not  have  at 
— "  And  indeed,"  continued  he,  a  little  forcibly,  "  I  must  own  I 
hurt  by  the  message." 

"  Hurt  1"  cried  I, — "  what  a  gentle  word  !— I  am  sure  1  think 
rather  have  been  angry." 

"  Why — to  own  the  inith — I  believe  I  was." 

I  was  interrupted  before  1  could  explain  more  fully  how  the  mc 
nor  have  I  ever  found  o[^)ortunity  unce.    However,  I  think  it " 
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he  suggested  the  truth  himself.  Be  that  as  it  may.  Miss  Vemons  went  for 
their  cloalu,  and  Miss  Planta  ran  to  the  Princesses,  and  therefore  I  waa 
obliged  to  be  a  little  abrupt,  and  retreat  also. 

When  Miss  Planta  was  ready,  she  came  to  fetch  me.  We  went  down 
stairs,  but  knew  not  whither  to  proceed.  In  the  eating-parlour  we  had  left 
only  the  gentlemen,  and  they  were  waiting  to  attend  the  King.  There  was 
no  other  place  to  which  we  could  turn,  and  we  had  another  of  those  wonder- 
ing distresses  that  had  made  me  so  comfortless  the  night  before.  My  wish 
was  to  find  Miss  Vemons; — my  expectation  was  to  be  found  by  them. 
Neither,  however,  happened ;  and  the  first  time  we  met  any  body  that  could 
give  us  any  information,  we  were  told they  had  been  gone  some  time. 

Very  agreeable  news ! 

I  could  not,  however,  bear  to  give  up  going  to  church,  for  I  knew  that 
the  thanksgiving  was  to  be  that  morning  for  the  preservation  of  the  King 
from  assassination ;  and  to  let  pique  at  this  unaccountable  behaviour, 
afler  all  the  apologies  just  passed,  prevent  my  hearing  and  joining  in  a 
prayer  of  such  a  nature,  in  which  now  I  am  peculiarly  interested,  would 
have  been  ill  worth  the  while.  I  therefore  proposed  to  Miss  Planta  that  we 
should  go  by  ourselves,  and  desire  one  of  the  servants  to  show  us  at  once 
into  Mr.  Hagget's  pew :  for  that  we  had  already  heard  offered  to  the  use  of 
Miss  Vemons,  as  Lord  Harcourt's  was  reserved  for  their  Majesties.  She 
agreed ;  and  we  proceeded,  following  such  stragglers  as  showed  us  our  way  : 
the  servant  to  whom  we  applied  having  soon  deserted  us. 

The  church  is  in  a  very  beautiful  situation  in  the  park,  and  built  in  the 
form  of  a  Grecian  temple.  I  admired  it  very  much  for  its  plainness  and 
elegance. 

When  we  got  to  it,  the  very  first  step  we  took  in  it  showed  us  the  Miss 
Vernons,  very  composedly  seated  in  a  large  pew  at  the  entrance.  I  now 
led  the  way,  and  took  a  place  next  to  Miss  Vernons,  as  much  without 
apology  as  without  invitation. 

Mr.  Hagget  both  read  and  preached.  I  was  a  good  deal  touched  by  the 
occasional  thanksgiving,  chiefly  from  knowing  how  much  it  must  afiect  the 
Queen  and  the  Princesses.  Cause  enough,  indeed,  is  there  for  thanksgiving 
and  rejoicing  in  the  safety  of  so  mild  and  exemplary  a  sovereign. 

When  the  service  was  over,  and  the  Royal  Family  were  gone,  I  thought 
it  but  right,  in  such  a  place,  to  subdue  my  proud  feelings  so  far  as  to  say 
to  the  Miss  Vernons,  I  hoped  we  had  not  disturbed  them. 

I  was  very  glad  I  took  this  little  step  down,  for  Miss  Vernon,  colouring, 
apologized  for  not  waiting  for  us,  which  she  said  was  owing  to  the  fear  of 
not  getting  into  the  chapel  before  the  Royal  Family.  And  then  she  asked 
if  we  should  like  to  look  at  the  altar-piece,  which  was  the  work  of  Mr. 
Mason. 

And  now  for  the  Oxford  expedition. 

How  many  carriages  there  were,  and  how  they  were  arranged,  I  observed 
not  sufficiently  to  recollect ;  but  the  party  consisted  of  their  Majesties,  the 
Princesses  Royal,  Augusta,  and  Elizabeth,  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster,  Lord 
and  Lady  Harcourt,  Cady  Charlotte  Bertie,  and  the  two  Miss  Vernons. 

These  last  ladies  are  daughters  of  the  late  Lord  Vernon,  and  sisters  of 
Lady  Harcourt. 

General  Harcourt,  Colonel  Fairly,  and  Major  Price,  and  Mr.  Hagget, 
with  Miss  Planta  and  myself,  completed  the  group.  Miss  Planta  and  I,  of 
course,  as  the  only  undignified  persons,  brought  up  the  rear.  We  were  in 
a  chaise  of  Lord  Harcourt. 

The  city  of  Oxford  afibrded  us  a  very  noble  view  on  the  road,  and 
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its  spires,  towers,  and  domes  soon  made  me  forget  all  the  little  objects  of 
minor  spleen  that  had  been  crossing  me  as  I  joume3red  towards  tbem ;  and 
indeed,  by  the  time  I  arrived  in  the  midst  of  them,  their  grandear,  nobility, 
antiquity,  and  elevation  impressed  my  mind  so  forcibly,  that  I  felt  for  tbe 
first  time  since  my  new  situation  had  taken  place  a  rushing  in  of  ideas  that 
had  no  connexion  with  it  whatever. 

The  roads  were  lined  with  decently  dressed  people  and  the  high  street  was 
so  crowded  we  were  obliged  to  drive  gently  and  carefoUy,  to  avoid  trampliiig 
the  people  to  death.  Yet  their  behaviour  was  perfectly  respectful  and 
proper.  Nothing  could  possibly  be  better  conducted  than  tbe  whole  of  this 
expedition. 

We  all  drove  straight  to  the  Theatre,  in  procession.  Here,  in  alighting 
from  the  carriages,  there  was  some  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  pressure  of 
the  people  to  see  the  King  and  Queen,  and  Princesses ;  however,  even  then, 
it  was  still  the  genteelest  and  most  decent  crowd  I  ever  saw. 

Here  it  was  that  Major  Price  signalized  that  part  of  his  character  I  have 
so  strongly  marked,  of  his  being  truly  a  gentleman.  It  was  his  busiDesi 
to  attend  and  guard  the  King ;  but  he  was  determined  to  take  almost  equal 
care  of  some  of  his  Majesty's  subjects :  he  was  every  body's  equerry  during 
the  whole  expedition,  assisting  and  looking  after  every  creatare,  seeing  us 
all  out  of  our  carriages  and  into  them,  and  addressing  the  people,  when  they 
pressed  too  forward,  with  a  steadiness  and  authority  that  made  them  quicker 
in  retreat  than  all  the  staves  of  all  the  constables,  who  were  attending  by 
dozens  at  the  entrance  of  every  college. 

At  the  outward  gate  of  the  theatre,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Chapman, 
received  their  Majesties.  All  the  Professors,  Doctors,  &c.,  then  in  Chrford, 
arrayed  in  their  professional  robes,  attended  him. — ^How  I  wished  my  dear 
fother  amongst  them ! 

The  Vice-Chancellor  then  conducted  their  Majesties  along  the  inner 
court,  to  the  door  of  the  theatre,  all  the  rest  following ;  and  there,  waitins: 
their  arrival,  stood  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  the  Marquis  oi 
Blandford,  in  a  nobleman's  Oxford  robe,  and  L#ady  Caroline  and  Lady 
Elizabeth  Spencer. 

After  they  had  all  paid  their  duties,  a  regular  procession  followed,  which 
I  should  have  thought  very  pretty,  and  much  have  liked  to  have  seen,  had 
I  been  a  mere  looker  on  ;  but  I*  was  frequently  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with 
myself,  and  uncertain  whether  I  ought  to  proceed  in  the  suite,  or  stand  by 
as  a  spectator  ;  and  Miss  Planta  was  still,  if  possible,  more  fearful. 

The  theatre  was  filled  with  company,  all  well  dressed,  and  arranged  in 
rows  around  it.  The  area  below  them  was  entirely  empty,  so  that  there 
was  not  the  least  confusion.  The  Chancellor's  chair,  at  the  head  of  abool 
a  dozen  steps,  was  prepared  for  the  King ;  and  just  below  him,  to  his  left, 
a  form,  for  the  Queen  and  the  Princesses. 

The  King  walked  foremost  from  the  area,  conducted  by  the  University's 
Vice-Chancellor.  The  Queen  followed,  handed  by  her  own  Vice-Chamber- 
lain. The  Princess  Royal  followed,  led  by  the  King's  Aide-de-camp, 
General  Harcourt ;  and  Princess  Augusta,  leaning  on  Major  Price. 
Princess  Elizabeth  walked  alone,  no  other  servant  of  the  King  being  pre- 
sent, and  no  rank  authorizing  such  a  conduct,  without  office. 

Next  followed  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough ;  then  the  Duchess 
of  Ancaster,  and  Marquis  of  Blandford ;  next.  Lord  and  Lady  Harcourt, 
then  the  two  Lady  Spencers  and  Lady  Charlotte  Bertie,  then  Miss  Planta 
and  a  certain  F.  B. 

We  were  no  sooner  arranged,  and  the  door  of  the  theatre  shut,  than  the 
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King,  his  head  covered,  sat  down  ;  the  Queen  did  the  same,  and  then  the 
three  Princesses. 

All  the  rest,  throughout  the  theatre,  stood. 

The  Vice-Chancelior,  then  made  a  low  obeisance  to  the  King,  and  pro- 
ducing a  written  paper,  began  the  Address  of  the  University,  to  thank  his 
Majesty  for  this  second  visit,  and  to  congratulate  him,  and  the  nation  on  his 
late  escape  from  assassination.  He  read  it  in  an  audible  and  distinct  voice ; 
and  in  its  conclusion,  an  address  was  suddenly  made  to  the  Queen,  expres- 
sive of  much  concern  for  her  late  distress,  and  the  highest  and  most  pro- 
found veneration  for  her  animated  and  exalted  character. 

An  address,  to  me  so  unexpected,  and  on  a  subject  so  recent  and  of  so 
near  concern,  in  presence  of  the  person  preserved,  his  wife,  and  his  chil- 
dren, was  infinitely  touching. 

The  Queen  could  scarcely  bear  it,  though  she  had  already,  I  doubt  not, 
heard  it,  at  Nuneham,  as  these  addresses  must  be  first  read  in  private,  to 
have  the  answers  prepared.  Nevertheless,  this  public  tribute  of  loyalty  to 
the  King,  and  of  respect  to  herself,  went  gratefully  to  her  heart,  and  filled 
her  eyes  with  tears — which  she  would  not,  however,  encourage,  but,  smiling 
through  them,  dispersed  them  with  her  fan,  with  which  she  was  repeatedly 
obliged  to  stop  their  course  down  her  cheeks. 

The  Princesses,  less  guarded,  the  moment  their  father's  danger  was 
mentioned,  wept  with  but  little  control ;  and  no  wonder,  for  I  question  if  there 
was  one  dry  eye  in  the  theatre.  The  tribute,  so  just,  so  honourable,  so 
elegant,  paid  to  the  exalted  character  of  the  Queen,  aflfected  every  body, 
with  joy  for  her  escape  from  the  affliction,  and  with  delight  at  the  reward 
and  the  avowal  of  her  virtues. 

When  the  address  was  ended,  the  King  took  a  paper  from  Lord  Harcourt, 
and  read  his  answer.  The  King  reads  admirably  ;  with  ease,  feeling,  and 
force,  and  without  any  hesitation.  His  voice  is  particularly  full  and  fine. 
I  was  very  much  surprised  by  its  effect. 

When  he  had  done,  he  took  ofi*  his  hat,  and  bowed  to  the  Chancellor  and 
Professors,  and  delivered  the  answer  to  Lord  Harcourt,  who  walking  back- 
wards descended  the  stairs,  and  presented  it  to  the  Vice-Chaucellor. 

All  this  ceremony  was  so  perfectly  new  to  me,  that  I  rejoiced  extremely 
in  not  missing  it.  Indeed  I  would  not  have  given  up  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  Queen  on  this  occasion  for  any  sort  of  sight  that  could  have  been 
exhibited  to  me. 

Next  followed  music :  a  good  organ,  very  well  played,  anthem-ed  and 
voluntary-ed  us  for  some  time. 

Afler  this,  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Professors  begged  for  the  honour  of 
kissing  the  King's  hnnd.  Lord  Harcourt  was  again  the  backward  mes- 
senger ;  and  here  followed  a  great  mark  of  goodness  in  the  King  :  he  saw 
that  nothing  less  than  a  thorough-bred  old  courtier,  such  as  Lord  Harcourt, 
could  walk  backwards  down  these  steps,  before  himself,  and  in  sight  of  so 
full  a  hall  of  spectators ;  and  he  therefore  dispensed  with  being  approached 
to  his  seat,  and  walked  down  himself  into  the  area,  where  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  kissed  his  hand,  and  was  imitated  by  every  Professor  and  Doctor  in 
the  room. 

Notwithstanding  this  considerate  good-nature  in  his  Majesty,  the  sight, 
at  times,  was  very  ridiculous.  Some  of  the  worthy  collegiates,  unused  to 
such  ceremonies,  and  unaccustomed  to  such  a  presence,  the  moment  they 
had  kissed  the  King's  hand,  turned  their  backs  to  him,  and  walked  away  as 
in  any  common  room ;  others,  attempting  to  do  better,  did  still  worse,  by 
tottering   and  stumbling,  and  falling  foul  of  those  behind  them;  somey 
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med  ro  kneel,  tmik  ihft  Kin|;'i  hand  strnight  up  to  thr-ir  nH 
»,^ly  oir  ibeir  |;uafd,  plutnpeil  down  on  both  knees,  and  oa 
up  KgHiD  ;  and  many,  in  their  conrusion,  fuirly  aruse  by  pulliqf 
tmmt  to  raiM  ihcm. 

Aa  the  Kin);  tpoko  la  every  one,  upon  Lord  Ilarcourt^s  pq 
this  ccrcinoni:d  took  up  n  good  deal  uf  lime ;  liul  it  was  too  n 
ine  to  nppcar  long. 

11  wnt  vucoiion  time;  there  were  I  here  fore  none  oflhc  slud 

When  iho  whole  wna  over,  we  lert  Ihe  iheniru  in  the  sarnaj 
entencd  it.  The  Ojke  and  the  Duchess  or  Marlborough,  ttw. 
the  Lndie*  Spencer,  attended  the  King  and  Queen  to  their  ( 
then  went  back  to  ibe  Itiealre,  to  wait  for  thHr  own.  ^ 

I  cannot  now  go  on  with  our  progrcts  rcgulHrly,  Tor  I  do  | 
iU  I  will  only,  therefore,  in  generul  say,  that  I  was  quite  4 
the  city,  and  so  entertained  and  so  pleased  with  such  noble  I 
prt'sented  to  mc,  that  I  (cU,  as  1  have  told  you,  a  coosciousiM 
revived  in  mc,  which  had  long  lain  nearly  dormant. 

We  went  to  all  the  colleges  in  tlie  same  order  that  wa 
theatre.  I  shall  altempt  no  descriptions;  I  chnll  only  tncnik 
pcr»on;il  circumsinnoes,  and  some  of  those  court  etiquettes  whj 
novelty  to  mi>,  will,  I  juil^,  be  new  also  to  my  Susan;  and  W 
cuatonis  or  manners  is  always  worth  knowing. 

At  Christ  Church  College,  where  we  arrived  at  about  ihroa 
large  hall  there  was  n  cold  collation  prepared  for  their  Maji 
Princesses.  It  was  at  the  up|>er  end  ol'tho  hall.  1  could  not 
it  tousiated,  though  it  would  have  been  very  agreeable,  al 
standing  and  saunloring,  to  have  given  my  opinion  of  it  in  on 

Their  Mnjcslips  and  the  Princosws  snf  down  to  this  (able; 
fied,  I  believe,  as  any  ortheir  subjects  so  to  do.  The  Duchesi 
and  Lady  lUrcourt  stood  behind  the  chairs  of  the  Queen  and 
Royal.  There  were  no  other  ladies  of  suHicienl  rank  to  odici 
cesses  Augusta  and  Elizabeth.  Lord  Harcourt  stood  behinc 
chair;  and  Ihe  Vice-Chan  eel  I  or,  and  the  head  masicr  of  Cti 
with  salvers  in  their  hands,  stood  near  the  table,  and  ready  to 
three  noblo  waiters,  whatever  was  wanted:  while  Ihe  othi 
Doctors  and  Learned  Proressora  stood  aloor,  equally  ready  I 
the  Chancellor  and  the  Master  whatever  they  were  to  forward. 

We,  meanwhile,  untitled  attendants,  stood  at  the  other  end  c 
forming  a  semicircle,  and  all  strictly  facing  (ho  royal  collati 
consisted  of  the  Miss  Vernons,  thrown  out  here  as  much  as  I 
guests — Colonel  Fairly,  Major  Price,  General  Harcourt,  and 
know  not  why, — Lady  Charlotte  Bertie; — with  all  the  inferior 
in  their  gowns,  and  some,  too  much  frightened  to  advance,  o 
degrees.  These,  with  Miss  Plania,  Mr.  Hagget,  and  myself, 
attendant  semicircle. 

Tin  time  of  this  collation  was  spent  very  pleasantly — to  me. 
vbom  the  novelty  of  Ihe  scene  rendered  it  entertaining.  It 
that  we  must  all  be  absolutely  famished  unless  we  could  parta 
refreshment,  as  we  had  breakfasted  early,  ond  had  no  chanc 
before  six  or  seven  o'clock.  A  whisper  was  soon  buzzed  throu^ 
drcle,  of  the  deplorable  slate  of  our  appetite  apprehensions  ;  an 
it  reached  the  ears  of  some  of  the  worthy  Doctora.  Immedii 
whiapc  *"^  circulated,  which  made  its  progress  with  great  vivat 
HI  WMMver  wa  would  with,  and  to  beg  u«  to  oame  what  we  cht 
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Tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate,  were  whispered  back. 

The  method  of  producing,  aod  the  means  of  swallowing  them,  were 
much  more  difficult  to  settle  than  the  choice  of  what  was  acceptable.  Major 
Price  and  Colonel  Fairly,  however,  seeing  a  very  large  table  close  to  the 
wainscot  behind  us,  desired  our  refreshments  might  be  privately  conveyed 
there,  behind  the  semicircle,  and  (hat,  while  all  the  group  backed  very 
near  it,  one  at  a  time  might  feed,  screened  by  all  the  rest  from  observation. 
I  suppose  I  need  not  inibrm  you,  my  dear  Susan,  that  to  eat  in  presence 
of  any  of  the  Royal  Family  is  as  much  hors  (Tusage  as  to  be  seated. 

This  plan  had  speedy  success,  aod  the  very  good  Doctors  soon,  by  sly 
degrees  and  wiih  watchful  caution,  covered  the  whole  table  with  tea,  coffee, 
chocolate,  cakes,  and  bread  and  butter. 

The  further  plan,  however,  of  one  at  a  tinne  feasting  and  the  rest  fasting 
and  standing  sentinels,  was  not  equally  approved;  there  was  too  much 
eagerness  to  seize  the  present  moment,  and  too  much  fear  of  a  suddeo 
retreat,  to  give  patience  for  so  slow  a  proceeding.  We  could  do  no  more, 
therefore,  than  stand  in  a  double  row,  with  one  to  screen  one  throughout  the 
troop ;  and,  in  this  manner,  we  were  all  very  plentifully  and  very  plea- 
santly served. 

The  Duchess  of  Ancaster  and  Lady  Harcourt,  as  soon  as  the  first 
serving  attendance  was  over,  were  dismissed  from  the  royal  chairs,  and 
most  happy  to  join  our  group,  and  partake  of  our  repast.  The  Duchess, 
extremely  fatigued  with  standing,  drew  a  small  body  of  troops  before  her, 
that  she  might  take  a  few  minutes'  rest  on  a  form  by  one  of  the  doors ;  and 
Lady  Charlotte  Bertie  did  the  same,  to  relieve  an  ankle  which  she  bad 
unfortunately  sprained. 

*'  Poor  Miss  Burney  P'  exclaimed  the  good-natured  Duchess,  *<  I  wish  she 
could  sit  down,  for  she  is  unused  to  this  work.  She  does  not  know  yet 
what  it  is  to  stand  for  five  hours  following,  as  we  do.** 

The  beautiful  window  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Jervis,  in  New 
College,  would  alone  have  recovered  me,  had  my  fatigue  been  infinitely 
more  serious. 

In  one  of  the  colleges  I  stayed  so  long  in  an  old  chapel,  lingering  over 
antique  monuments,  that  all  the  party  were  vanished  before  1  missed  them, 
except  Doctors  and  Professors  ;  for  we  had  a  train  of  those  every  where ; 
and  I  was  then  a  little  surprised  by  the  approach  of  one  of  them  saying,  **  You 
seem  inclined  to  abide  with  us,  Miss  BuroeyT' — and  then  another,  in  aa 
accent  of  facetious  gallantry,  cried  **No,  no,  don't  let  us  shut  up  Miss 
Burney  among  old  tombs  1 — No,  no  l" 

A(\er  this,  many  of  the  good  Doctors  occasionally  spoke  to  me,  wheo 
there  happened  to  be  an  opportunity.  How  often  did  I  wish  my  dear  father 
amongst  them  I  They  considered  me  as  a  Doctor's  daughter,  and  were  all 
most  excessively  courteous, — ^banding,  and  pointing,  and  showing  me  about 
as  much  as  possible. 

In  another  college,  while  Miss  Planta  and  myself  were  hanging  a  little 
back,  at  the  entrance  into  a  small  cedar  chapel,  that  would  not  much  more 
than  hold  the  Royal  Family  and  their  immediate  suite,  the  Duchess  of 
Ancaster,  who  took  every  opportunity  to  show  me  civilities,  and  distinguish 
me,  came  down  the  steps,  and  made  nne  ascend  them,  to  return  with  her, 
when  she  called  to  her  daughter,  and  in  the  most  obliging  terms  introduced 
me  to  her,  with  many  kind  speeches  of  her  wish  that  we  should  cultivate 
much  acquaintance. 

Lady  Charlotte  is  very  handsome,  and  has  a  very  good  6gure:  she 
unfortunately  lisfs  very  much,  which,  at  first,  never  prejudices  in  favour  of 
the  understanding ;  but  I  have  conversed  with  ber  too  little  to  know  aoj 
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<i  Mid  oUigiag  dt^ 


UAKT  AflO 

nuc  mora  of  ber  Umii  iI»I  »ti«  ia  well  bnd, 
yaBwii,  iMcriulIjr,  of  iba  good-Baiurad  »ad 

At  tbe  Tom  Hall,  an  AddreM  vaa  preMoted  bj  tbe  Hi; 
Maga  of  (be  ciiy  of  Osbrd  lo  the  Kiog.  wliich  the  Uajror 
■WW  oomnooy  of  llM  ttnina  and  t-«»r.itg  «■«  praciiaed 
■criM  at  Ibe  ihcMra.  TbeKtBglMtkoffbisbal,  and  bowi 
Ibi  Addraw,  oTier  beutni  it,  Imi  rMuned  bo  aaswer.  Nor 
made  any  excqX  lo  tbo  Oxrord  Uoiveniiy,  ibeugb  ibey  l»l| 
io  upoo  him  from  a»ery  part  oTiho  k'—~' — 


The  Mayor  waa  thra  knighted.  ~  J 

I  ihink  ii  wtu>  la  Thuity  Collin  that  we  taw  (be  tMblai) 
ever  hapiwoul  to  eattir.  For  'tis  but  little,  niy  dear  Susan; 
sight*.  Here  ttp  liml  nnw  ocMirt  Kcvcrj,  in  wbich  I  acted 
tior-likr  pntt.  Thi-  Uiiocii  and  PhnccaKa  had  acata  prvpoml  ( 
sAer  a  Htrull  up  nnd  down  the  library,  ibry  were  ftUil,  1  bcli 
Tli»  ladioi  oriheir  niilv  wcro  ihcn  graciously  ordcrt^  by  be. 
■Ealcil,  a<  ibcro  «-a!i  not  here  the  male  or  public  appear 
ob«:rv(^  at  ibe  ibcalic,  tuul  In  the  c<^ege  where  t)i«  rolri 
given. 

Ai  lo  the  poor  men,  they  never  must  sit  in  the  presence  ol 
Ibey  whom  ilK.-y  will  or  what  ihey  will :  so  they  were  fain  to 

Hiaii  i'latila  glided  away  behind  a  pillar,  and,  being  tbei 
able  to  lounge  a  little.  She  was  dreadfully  tiied.  So  wns  < 
ntyaolf.  For  me,  my  curiosity  wag  so  owake  to  every  thing, 
iluensible  lo  all  ioeonvenience. 

I  could  not,  in  aucfa  a  library,  prevail  with  myself  to  so  tt 
ment  as  Miss  PlanU'a ;  1  oooaidered  ihal  the  Quoon  bad  hers 
attendance  in  this  expedition,  and  I  ihouffht  myself  very  well 
make  it  as  pieniant  as  i  could.  I  therefore  stole  softly  dowi 
the  furllior  i-nd,  and  there  amusLtl  myself  wilh  exiimining  wh 
within  reach  of  my  eyes,  and  with  lakingdown  and  looking  in 
were  also  within  reach  of  my  understanding.  This  was  very 
to  me ;  and  had  we  stayed  there  till  midniglit  would  have  1 


In  another  college  (we  saw  so  many,  and  in  such  quick  su 
I  recollect  not  any  by  name,  though  all  by  situation)  I  saw  a 
of  courtly  ctiqucltc,  by  Lady  Charlotte  Bertie,  that  seemed  tc 
cult  as  any  feat  1  ever  beheld,  even  at  Astley's  or  Hughes's, 
extremely  large,  long  spacious  apartment.  The  King  always 
out,  as  well  as  in,  upon  all  entrances  and  exits  •■  but  here,  for 
that  I  know  not,  the  Queen  was  handed  out  first  and  the  Prince 
Aide-de-camp,  and  Equerry  followed.  The  King  was  ver 
conversation  with  some  Professor  ;  the  attendants  hesitated  wh 
or  follow  the  Queen ;  but  presenlly  the  Duchess  of  Ancastei 
the  door,  slipped  out,  and  Lady  Hercourt  after  her.  The  M 
who  were  but  a  few  steps  from  them,  went  next.  But  Lady  ' 
chance,  happened  to  be  very  high  up  in  the  room,  and  near 
Had  I  been  in  her  situation,  I  had  surely  waited  till  his  Majcst 
but  that  would  not,  I  saw,  upon  this  occasion,  have  been  eti 
therefore  faced  the  King,  and  began  a  march  backwards, — her  i 
aprained,  and  lo  walk  forward,  and  even  leaning  upon  an  arm, 
to  her:  nevertheless,  bock  she  went,  perfectly  upright,  without 
without  ever  looking  onc«  behind  to  sea  what  ihe  might  enc 
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with  as  graceful  a  motion,  and  as  easy  an  air,  as  I  ever  saw  any  body 
enter  a  long  room,  she  retreated,  I  am  sure,  full  twenty  yards  backwards 
out  of  one. 

For  me,  I  was  also,  unluckily,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  looking  at 
some  portraits  of  founders,  and  one  of  Henry  VIL  in  particular,  from  Hol- 
bein. However,  as  soon  as  1  perceived  what  was  going  forward, — ^back- 
ward, rather, — I  glided  near  the  wainscot;  (Lady  Charlotte,  I  should  men- 
tion, made  her  retreat  along  the  very  middle  of  the  room,)  and  having  paced 
a  few  steps  backwards,  stopped  short  to  recover,  and,  while  I  seemed 
examining  some  other  portrait,  disentangled  my  train  from  the  heels  of  my 
shoes,  and  then  proceeded  a  few  steps  only  more ;  and  then,  observing  the 
King  turn  another  way,  I  slipped  a  yard  or  two  at  a  time  forwards ;  and 
hastily  looked  back,  and  then  was  able  to  go  again  according  to  rule,  and 
in  this  manner,  by  slow  and  varying  means,  I  at  length  made  my  escape. 

Miss  Planta  stood  upon  less  ceremony,  and  fairly  ran  off. 

Since  that  time,  however,  I  have  come  on  prodigiously,  by  constant 
practice,  in  the  power  and  skill  of  walking  backwards,  without  tripping  up 
my  own  heels,  feeling  my  head  giddy,  or  treading  my  train  out  of  the  plaits 
— accidents  very  frequent  among  novices  in  that  business ;  and  1  have  no 
doubt  but  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  I  shall  arrive  at  all  possible 
perfection  in  the  true  court  retrograde  motion. 

In  another  college,  in  an  old  Chapter  House,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
another  court-scene.  It  was  nearly  round  in  shape,  and  had  various  old 
images  and  ornaments.  We  were  all  taken  in  by  the  doctors  attendant, 
and  the  party,  with  doctors  and  all,  nearly  filled  it:  but,  finding  it  crowded, 
every  body  stood  upon  the  less  ceremony,  and  we  all  made  our  examina- 
tions of  the  various  contents  of  the  room  quite  at  our  ease:  till  suddenly  the 
King  and  Queen,  perceiving  two  very  old-fashioned  chairs  were  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  room  for  their  reception,  graciously  accepted  them,  and  sat 
down.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  celerity  with  which  all  confusion  instantly 
was  over,  and  the  most  solemn  order  succeeded  to  it.  Chairs  were  pre- 
sented to  the  three  Princesses  by  the  side  of  the  Queen,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Ancasterand  Lady  Harcourt  planted  themselves  at  their  backs;  while  Lady 
Charlotte  instantly  retreated  close  to  the  wall,  and  so  did  every  creature  else 
in  the  room,  all  according  to  their  rank  or  station,  and  the  Royal  Family 
remained  conspicuous  and  alone,  all  crowd  dispersed,  and  the  space  of 
almost  the  whole  room  unoccupied  before  them,  so  close  to  the  walls  did 
every  body  respectfully  stand. 

The  last  college  we  visited  was  Cardinal  Wolsey's, — an  immense  fabric^ 

While  roving  about  a  very  spacious  apartment,  Mr,  F came  behind 

me,  and  whispered  that  I  might  easily  slip  out  into  a  small  parlour,  to  rest 
a  little  while ;  almost  every  body  having  taken  some  opportunity  to  con- 
trive themselves  a  little  sitting  but  myself.  I  assured  him,  very  truly,  I 
was  too  little  tired  to  make  it  worth  while ;  but  poor  Miss  Planta  was  so 
wofuUy  fatigued  that  I  could  not,  upon  her  account,  refuse  to  be  of  the 
party.  He  conducted  us  into  a  very  neat  little  parlour,  belonging  to  the 
master  of  the  college,  and  Miss  Planta  flung  herself  on  a  chair  half  dead 
with  weariness. 

Mr.  F was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  sit  for  a  moment  also;  for  my 

part,  I  was  quite  alert.  Alas  I  my  dear  Susan,  'tis  my  mind  that  is  so 
weak,  and  so  open  to  disorder ; — my  body,  I  really  find,  when  it  is  an 
independent  person,  very  strong,  and  capable  of  much  exertion  without 
sufTcring  from  it. 

Mr.  F now  produced  from  a  paper  repository  concealed  in  his  coat 
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pocHei,  KIRK  iif>nnotJt  mnd  bteail.  ami  umUi«)  U(mMI  my  t 
But  ioclinod  to  ihc  rrpaal,  umI  aaw  be  wu  bolf  bnusfaed  1 
pinr  Mi**  PlanU  :   ho-ncvM,  hit  wtu  ma  prnoailet]  I  must  boU 
•nd  M  brad  u  hinadr,  that  I  waa  fnrcol  lo  eal  kh  apn 

PnaMitty,  whil«  w«  wera  in  llin  raiilri  of  tltii  rvgale,  the  • 
ofrard,  mod  ih«  Qaecn  came  in  ! — foUowed  bj  u  manjr  alia 
roORi  would  coDUin. 

I'p  wc  oil  ttnri^,  R)yKiraloo«  not  dwcounlmaoc^  ;  for  I 
quite  tcaprci  aulficicnc  never  lo  kIi  down  in  ibe  royal  pre« 
aiming  at  hB>in)[  it  suppoicd  that  I  have  stood  boll  Dpright  ere 
been  ndmillL-d  la  it. 

Quick  into  our  pocket*  wot  craminM]  our  bread,  and  ctoae  i 
wtm  tqucezcd  our  Cruil;  by  wliicb  I  discovers]  that  our  appelil 
aup|Mi«cd  annihilated,  at  the  «ime  time  that  uur  sirongih  was  lo 

Very  loon  alter  lliii  we  weic  juiued  by  the  King,  and  ia  a 
we  all  paraded  Torlh  to  ibe  carrinne*,  and  drove  back  to  Nuoe 

1  kntc  brcn  vvry  minute  in  lhi>  Oxfurd  account,  because 
•c«rii'>  to  DL-w  to  me,  and  bocuuxi  1  conclude  ihat,  after  you 
inunih  or  two  uf  general  journal,  you  wilt  have  Doihing  more 
cither  of  un. 

Thi*  Uxford  expedition  was,  oliogrrihcr,  highly  eotertoitiiog 
ought  mil  lo  cloM  it  wiihoul  iellin){  you  of  the  sweetness  of  i 
cauva,  who  eoch  made  a  point  of  speaking  to  Miss  Planta  arte 
entering  or  quilling  every  college,  as  we  stood  in  the  ranke 
paaaed. 

I  itnyrd  in  my  own  room  till  a  message  from  Miss  Vemom 
down  ig  dinner,  and  from  this  lime  forward  those  ladiea  exerrot 
to  the  ultnoM  in  being  attentive,  socinble,  nnd  civil.     ]  found  th( 

F ,  Mr.  Haggel,  Miss  Planin,  nnd  ihemselves;  and  we  had  i 

sant  dinner,  talking  over  the  aighla  just  seen. 

All  the  afiernoon  was  spent  in  the  same  party.  We  wen 
Harcnuri'a  library  to  lea  and  cofTl'c,  and  there  we  had  short  via 
lordship  and  the  Duchess  of  Ancnsler. 

In  ihe  evening  Lady  Harcourt  cnme  also,  and  was  ainazinglj 
The  Queen  then  sent  for  the  Miss  Vcrnona  into  the  drawing-nioi 
Plaoia  and  myscir  leA  the  gentlemen  to  lake  care  of  themselves, 
for  ihe  evening  lo  our  own  rooms. 

You  must  know,  wherever  the  King  and  Queen  are,  nobody 
their  sight  unseni  for,  not  even  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  Ix 
they  are  publicly  acquainted  thai  their  Majesties  are  coming,  ai 
see  ihem. 

Monday,  Auocst  14Tn. — I  come  now  to  introduce  lo  you 
quainiance. 

1  did  not  get  down  to  breakfast  till  it  was  almost  over,  as  I  w 
with  the  Queen,  and  as  every  body  was  obliged  to  make  what 
could,  in  order  to  insure  a  meal  before  a  summons. 

I  found  Miss  Planta,  and  the  Aid-de-camp,  Vice-Chambi 
Equerry  ;  Lady  Harcourt  had  already  breakfasted  with  them,  b 
as  soon  as  the  Queen  was  visible,  to  wail  upon  her  Majesty.  Mi 
lay  in  bed,  from  yesterday's  fatigues. 

The  extreme  silence  and  gravity  of  the  Aid-de-camp  threw  a  i 
constraint  on  all  the  parly,  and  we  were  oil  nearly  dumb,  when 
■uddenly  rushed  into  the  room.  This  was  Mrs.  Harcourt,  the  Aii 
wife,  wbo  had  been  ill  ihe  preceding  day,  and  therefore  had  not 
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Oxford.    She  is  a  showy  handsome  woman,  extremely  talkative,  with  quick 
parts,  high  spirits,  and  a  rattling  vein  of  humour. 

Miss  Pianta,  who  had  taken  Lady  Harcourt's  place,  in  order  to  pour  out 
the  tea,  instantly  moved  to  another.  Mrs.  Harcourt  hurried  into  that  just 
vacated,  without  ceremony,  calling  out, "  How  monstrous  late  you  all  are  !-— 
though  I  need  not  talk,  for  I  hate  getting  up  early.  I  was  so  vastly  ill 
yesterday  I  could  not  stir,  but  I  am  vastly  well  to-day,  so  I  am  going  to 
Blenheim." 

This  dny  had  been  previously  dedicated  to  seeing  Blenheim. 

«*To  Blenheim?"  repeated  General  Harcourt,  in  a  low  voice. 

«*  Yes,  Sir,  to  Blenheim  !     So  no  grave  faces,  for  my  plan  is  fixed." 

He  half  articulated  a  fear  of  her  being  ill  again,  but  she  stopped  him  with 

"  O,  no  matter,  leave  that  to  the  Fates ; — the  Queen  has  been  so  gracious 
as  to  say  1  may  go,  and  therefore  go  I  shall :  so  say  nothing  about  it,  for 
that's  settled  and  unalterable." 

"  After  being  so  ill  yesterday,"  said  Mr.  F— ,  "  I  think  it  will  be  rather 
too  much  for  you." 

"  Not  at  all ! — and  what's  more,  you  must  carry  me." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  cried  he,  "  if  go  you  will." 

'*  Yes,  that  I  will,  certainly ;  and  some  of  you  must  take  me.  I  have  no 
coach  ordered, — and  there  is  not  one  to  spare :  so,  amongst  you,  you 
equerries,  you  must  carry  me.  I  have  never  been  to  Blenheim  since  I  was 
married." 

«*  Were  you  before  ?"  said  the  General. 

«« Yes,  Sir,  and  you  took  me." 

"  Did  I  r 

**  Yes,  Sir,  you  had  that  honour;  and  I  think  you  have  never  taken  that 
trouble  since." 

All  this,  though  uttered  in  a  voice  as  peremptory  as  the  language,  was 
spoken  with  very  becoming  smiles,  and  an  air  of  saucy  good-humour. 

The  breakfast  all  this  white  had  stood  quite  still :  indeed  there  was 
nobody  but  myself  that  had  not  nearly  done.  Major  Price  handed  me  roll 
and  butter  and  bread  across  the  table,  by  way  of  hint,  I  believe ;  all  which 
I  declined  :  at  last  Mr.  F said, «« Miss  Burney,  which  is  your  cup  ?" 

Upon  this,  Mrs.  Harcourt,  abruptly  turning  to  me,  exclaimed,  <<  O  dear, 
you've  got  no  tea  1"  Then  pouring  out  a  dish  of  slop,  added,  **  Can  you 
drink  it?     It  looks  very  melancholy?" 

**  No,"  I  said, «« I  had  had  enough." 

Have  not  you  also,  my  Susan,  had  enough  of  this  scene  ? 

The  Blenheim  visit  being  considered  a  private  one,  nobody  went  but  of 
the  Marlborough  acquaintance :  though,  in  all  royal  parties,  the  whole 
company  is  always  named  by  the  Royals,  and  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
mansions  have  no  more  right  to  invite  a  guest  than  a  guest  has  to  come 
uninvited. 

I  spent  this  day  very  pleasantly,  in  walking  over  the  grounds,  which  ara 
extremely  pretty,  seeing  a  flower-garden  planned  by  Mr.  Mason,  and  the 
pictures  in  the  house.  The  two  Miss  Vernons,  Miss  Pianta,  and  Mr.  Hagget, 
were  all  that  remained  at  Nuneham.  And  it  was  now  I  wholly  made  peace 
with  those  two  ladies;  especially  the  eldest,  as  I  found  her,  the  moment  she 
was  removed  from  rays  ao  bright  that  they  had  dazzled  her,  a  rational, 
composed,  obliging  woman.  She  took  infinite  and  unwearied  pains  to  make 
amends  for  the  cold  and  strange  opening  of  our  acquaintance,  by  the  most 
assiduous  endeavours  to  give  me  pleasure  and  amusement.  And  she  suc- 
ceeded very  well.  I  could  blame  nobody  but  the  Countess's  sister  for  our 
reception  ;  I  plainly  saw  these  ladies  had  been  unprepared  to  look  upon  us 
as  any  charge  to  themselves. 
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In  the  flower-garden,  there  are  some  very  pretty  and  unpublisbed 
by  Mr.  Whitehead. 

The  Royal  excursioners  did  not  return  till  between  six  and  seven  o'clock, 
when  we  dined  with  the  same  party  as  the  preceding  day.  The  evening, 
too,  had  just  the  same  number  of  visiters,  and  pa»ed  la  just  the  same 
manner. 
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Tuesday,  August  15th. — ^This  morning  we  all  breakfasted  together, 
and  at  about  twelve  o'clock  w^e  set  off  again  for  Windsor. 

Lord  Harcourt  came  into  the  break  fast- room  with  abundance  of  civil 
speeches  upon  his  pleasure  in  renewing  our  acquaintance,  and  the  Miss 
Vernons  parted  with  me  like  wholly  different  people  from  those  I  met. 

As  soon  as  I  returned  to  the  Queen's  Lodge  at  Windsor,  I  called  upon 
Mrs.  Schwcllenberg.  I  found  her  still  occupied  concerning  the  newspaper 
business  about  Mrs.  Hastings.     She  was  more  than  ever  irritated  against 

Mr.  F for  his  information,  and  told  me  she  was  sure  he  must  have  said 

it  to  her  on  purpose,  and  that  she  wished  people  might  hold  their  tonijue: 
but  that  she  was  bent  upon  having  satisfaction,  and  therefore  she  bad  sent 
for  Mrs.  Hastings,  and  informed  her  of  the  whole  business. 

I   was  not  only  sorry,  but   frightened,  lest  any  mischief  should   arise 

through    misrepresentations  and   blunders,  between   Mr.  F and  Mr. 

Hastings :  however,  this  imprudent  step  was  taken  already,  and  not  to  be 
called  back. 

She  protested  she  was  determined  to  insist  that  Mr.  F should  pro- 
duce the  very  paper  that  had  mentioned  the  Queen,  which  she  should  show, 
and  have  properly  noticed. 

I,  on  the  other  side,  instantly  resolved  to  speak  myself  to  Mr.  F ,  to 

caution  him  by  no  means  to  be  led  into  seeking  any  such  paper,  or  into 
keeping  such  a  search  awake :  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  I  saw 
him  on  the  point  of  being  made  the  object  of  vindictive  resentment  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  or  of  indignant  displeasure  to  the  Queen  herself, — so  wide-spread- 
ing is  the  power  of  misapprehension  over  the  most  innocent  conversation. 

I  saw,  however,  nothing  of  Mr.  F till  tea-time :  indeed,  except  by 

very  rare  chance,  1  never  see  any  of  the  King's  people  but  at  that  meeting. 
Mrs.  Schwellenberg  was  then  present,  and  nothing  could  I  do.     Ma^or  Price 
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and  Mr.  Fisher  were  of  the  party.     Mr.  F fortunately  had  letters  (o 

write,  and  hastily  lefl  us,  afler  taking  one  dish  of  tea.  The  moment  he  was 
gone  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  said  she  had  forgot  to  speak  to  him  about  the 
newspaper,  and  told  Major  Price  to  ask  him  for  it.  Major  Price  assented 
with  a  bow  only,  and  the  matter  dropped. 

I,  however,  who  best  knew  the  danger  of  its  going  any  farther,  now 
determined  upon  speaking  to  Major  Price,  and  making  him  contrive  to  hush 
it  up.  1  knew  I  had  but  to  hint  my  apprehensions  to  a  man  such  as  him, 
to  animate  him  to  every  exertion  for  preventing  what  I  feared. 

Utterly  impossible,  nevertheless,  proved  this  scheme ;  Major  Price  was  too 
great  a  favourite  to  be  an  instant  disengaged.  I  was  obliged  therefore  to 
be  quiet. 

Wednesday,  Avqvbt  16th — Was  the  birthday  of  Prince  Frederick, 
Duke  of  York.  The  Queen  sent  me  in  the  morning  to  my  dear  Mrs.  Delany, 
whom  I  had  but  just  found  a  moment  to  fly  to  the  preceding  day,  and  I  was 
commanded  to  bring  her,  if  well  enough,  just  as  she  was,  in  her  home 
morning  dress,  to  her  Majesty. 

This  I  did  with  great  delight ;  and  that  most  venerable  of  women  accepted 
the  invitation  with  all  the  alacrity  of  pleasure  she  could  have  felt  at  fifleen. 

The  Queen,  in  the  late  excursion,  had  made  many  purchases  at  Wood- 
stock ;  and  she  now  made  some  little  presents  from  them  to  this  dear  lady. 

In  the  evening,  as  it  was  again  a  birthday,  I  resolved  upon  going  to  the 

terrace,  as  did  Mrs.  Delany,  and  with  her  and  Miss  Mawer,  and  Miss  P , 

I  sallied  forth.  To  avoid  the  high  steps  leading  to  the  terrace  from  the 
lodge,  we  went  through  a  part  of  the  castle. 

The  terrace  was  much  crowded,  though  so  windy  we  could  hardly  keep 
our  feet ;  but  I  had  an  agreeable  surprise  in  meeting  there  with  Dr.  Warton. 
He  joined  Mrs.  Delany  instantly,  and  kept  with  us  during  the  whole  walk. 
He  congratulated  me  upon  my  appointment,  in  terms  of  rapture :  his  ecsta- 
cics  are  excited  so  readily,  from  the  excessive  warmth  of  his  disposition,  and 
its  proneness  to  admire  and  wonder,  that  my  new  situation  was  a  subject  to 
awaken  an  enthusiasm  the  most  highflown. 

Presently  after  we  were  joined  by  a  goodly  priest,  fat,  jovial,  breathing 
plenty,  case  and  good  living.  I  soon  heard  him  whisper  Mrs.  Delany  to  in- 
troduce him  to  me.  It  was  Dr.  Roberts,  Provost  of  Eton .  I  had  already 
seen  him  at  Mrs.  Delany's  last  winter,  but  no  introduction  had  then  passed. 
He  is  a  distant  relation  of  Mr.  Cambridge.  His  wife  was  with  him,  and 
introduced  also. 

These  also  joined  us ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  a  thin,  little,  wizen  old 
gentleman,  with  eyes  that  scare  seemed  to  see,  and  a  rather  tottering  gait, 
came  up  to  Mrs.  Delany,  and  afler  talking  with  her  some  time,  said  in  a 
half  whisper,  "  Is  that  Miss  Bumey  7^'  and  then  desired  a  presentation.  It 
was  Mr.  Bryant,  the  Mythologist.  I  was  very  glad  to  see  him,  as  he  bears 
a  very  high  character,  and  lives  much  in  this  neighbourhood.  He  talks  a 
great  deal,  and  with  the  utmost  good-humour  and  ease,  casting  entirely  aside 
his  learning,  which  I  am  nevertheless  assured  is  that  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  of  the  age. 

We  had  now  a  very  gcmd  party,  and  seated  ourselves  in  a  sort  of  alcove, 
to  be  sheltered  from  the  wind  ;  but  it  was  so  very  violent  that  it  deterred 
the  Royal  Family  from  walking.  They  merely  came  on  the  terrace  to 
show  themselves  to  those  who  were  eager  to  pay  their  compliments  upon 
the  day,  and  then  returned  to  the  Castle.  Dr.  Warton  insisted  upon  accom- 
panying me  home  as  far  as  the  iron  rails,  to  see  me  enter  the  royal  pre- 
mises.   I  did  not  dare  invite  him  in,  without  previous  knowledge  whether 
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Ti>-da5,  after  sbt  waa  dressed.  Airs.  Scbwelkeoberg  weo 
mOBi ;  aiMJ  ihc  Quern,  inai^ad  of  leaving  me,  as  usaal,  lo  g( 
rind  RH  10  follow  her  to  hrr  aicting  dre»sing-room.  Sbe  tl 
■•is  WpiM  bar  loammgo  her  work,  which  is  chair  covera  di 
■ad  iImo  toM  ma  to  Irtch  brt  a  volume  o(  ibe  Spectator.  I 
■iifwi  trSBqnillil;'  Sbe  irt  me  stand  by  her  a  litile  while  « 
Big,  Mtd  Ihcn,  aoddeoly,  but  verv  gently,  aaid  "  Will  you 
vtule  I  imik  f 

I  was  qvii!e  "  corinicrnalod  '."  f  liaii  not  ih^n  the  smallest  i 
such  a  request.     I  aaid  ooihiog,  and  held  Ihe  book  unopened. 

Sbe  look  it  from  me,  and  pointed  oul  the  place  where  I  shoul 
is  reading  ihem  regularly  through.  Tor  the  first  time.  1  had  i 
waa  forced  to  obey  ;  but  my  voice  was  less  obedieol  than  m; 
becnme  so  husky,  and  so  unmanageable,  that  nothing  more  unp 
be  heard.  The  paper  was  a  curious  one  enough — all  concer 
favourite.  I  could  hardly  rejoice  when  my  task  was  over,  fr 
•ciousness  how  ill  it  was  performed.  The  Queen  talked  of  th 
forbore  saying  any  thing  of  any  sort  about  the  reader.  I  am 
e?er,  to  have  done  so  ill. 

General  Harcourt  came  hero  to  Ipa,  but  I  went  to  my  good  i 
and  was  there  very  comfortable,  and  told  her  of  my  disastrous 
Rsaured  me  Mr.  De  Luc  himself,  in  reading  French,  began  lilll< 

Arorar  ISth— The  Queen  again,  when  Mrs.  Schwellenbc 
tired,  ordered  me  to  follow  her,  and  gave  me  a  little  employmei 
work,  which  I  saw  meant  nothing  but  to  detain  without  alarm! 
she  soon  began  such  topics  as  necessarily  called  me  forth  beyoi 
lables.  She  named  two  ladies  of  my  acquaintance,  and  askec 
questions,  very  delicately,  of  my  connexion  wilh  them.  Mrs.  \ 
1  answered  very  charily  in  words,  and  merely  that  she  had  bee 
desire  the  acquaintance  herself.     Here  this  dropped.     The  olh< 

.     I  know  not  where  she  had  heard  of  my  knowing  that  '. 

had  again  to  say  the  same  thing,  and  I  said  it  with  less  scruple 
soon  found  the  tales  lo  Ihal  lady's  disadvantage,  which  are  s[ 
(he  town,  have  been  heard,  and  not  wholly  discredited  at  Court 
M  Tindicata  her  I  cannot,  I  bad  odIj  to  declare  my  conoetioi 
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formed  by  something  little  short  of  compulsion  ; — which  is  the  real  and  sim- 
ple fact. 

This  frankness  made  her  speak  out ;  and  she  told  roe  that,  unless  I 
wished  it,  I  need  not,  under  that  roof,  keep  up  such  an  acquaintance  any 
longer. 

My  dearest  Mrs.  Delany  was  with  me  in  the  evening ;  and  the  King, 
when  going  on  the  terrace,  came  into  my  room  to  speak  to  her.  He  scarce 
stayed  a  minute,  but  it  was  a  very  odd  sensation  to  me,  that  it  should  be 
my  room  in  which  I  saw  the  King. 

Saturdat,  August  19th. — ^This  morning  I  was  put  into  a  very  unex- 
pected perplexity.  While  I  was  dressing,  John  called  to  inform  Scourfield 
that  Miss  Baker  was  in  a  carriage  at  the  gate,  and  had  asked  to  see  me.  I 
knew  not  what  to  say  or  do ;  I  had  formed  a  resolution,  since  the  little  con- 
ference I  have  mentioned,  to  see  nobody  whatsoever,  till  I  could  gain  some 
intelligence  with  respect  to  the  Queen's  own  intentions  or  desire  upoi^  the 
subject  of  my  visiters :  yet  to  refuse  seeing  one  who  came  in  pure  affection, 
and  who  I  well  know  feels  it  very  unfeignedly  towards  me,  was  impossible ; 
and  aAer  a  most  hurried  deliberation  (to  put  together  two  words  of  apparent 
contradiction),  I  was  determined  to  see  her  at  all  events. 

I  desired  John  to  ask  her  into  the  eating-parlour,  and  apologize  for  my 
finishing  my  dress.  I  am  forced  to  deny  all  admission  to  my  toilette,  as  it 
has  never  taken  place  without  making  me  too  late. 

The  hurry  I  dressed  in,  joined  to  much  doubt  if  my  compliance  was  right, 
and  a  secret  sadness  that  the  thought  of  meeting  any  friend  then  gave  me, 
made  me  dreadfully  nervous  ;  and  by  the  time  1  was  ready,  and  admitted 
her,  I  was  in  a  state  that  could  little  make  her  sensible  of  the  mark  of  real 
regard  1  was  showing  her.  Unconscious  of  any  difficulty  or  etiquette,  she 
came  to  me  because  she  had  power  herself,  without  the  smallest  idea  any 
was  exerted  on  my  part  to  receive  her.  There  is  an  innocence  and  heed- 
lessness in  her  character,  extremely  amiable,  though  at  times  rather  dis- 
tressing. 

I  was  now  very  eager  to  leave  her :  I  told  her  the  Queen  was  waiting 
for  me,  but  she  still  began  upon  something  else,  not  in  the  least  conceiving 
that  it  could  be  of  any  consequence  whether  I  went  ten  minutes  sooner  or 
later.  To  know  the  value  and  weight  of  ten  minutes  it  is  needful  and  suf- 
ficient to  reside  in  a  Court. 

MISS  BURNET  TO  MRa  PHILLIPS. 

August  20. 

Has  my  dear  Susan  thought  me  quite  dead  7 — not  to  write  so  long  I  and 
af^er  such  sweet  converse  as  she  has  sent  me.  O  my  beloved  Susan,  'tis  a 
refractory  heart  I  have  to  deal  with  I — it  struggles  so  hard  to  be  sad — and 
silent — and  fly  from  you  entirely,  since  it  cannot  fly  entirely  to  you.  I  do 
all  I  can  to  conquer  it,  to  content  it,  to  give  it  a  taste  and  enjoyment  for 
what  is  still  attainable ;  but  at  times  I  cannot  manage  it,  and  it  seems  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  my  peace  to  occupy  myself  in  any  thing  rather  than 
in  writing  to  the  person  most  dear  to  me  upon  earth  I — ^Tis  strange, — but 
such  is  the  fact, — and  I  now  do  best  when  I  get  with  those  who  never 
heard  of  you,  and  who  care  not  about  roe. 

My  dearest  Mrs.  Lockers  visit  to  Kew  had  opened  all  my  heart  to  its 
proper  channels,  and  your  dear — your  soothing  narrative  had  made  it 
yearn  to  sec  you ;  but  the  cruel  stroke  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Locke  both  coming 
to  Windsor  in  my  absence,  has  turned  my  mortification  back  into  the  same 
dry  course  again. 
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If  to  you  alone  I  show  myself  in  these  dark  colours,  can  you  blame  the 
plan  that  1  have  intentionally  been  forming — namely,  to  weao  myself  from 
viyself — to  lessen  all  my  afiections — ^to  curb  all  my  wishes — to  deaden  all 
my  sensations  ? — ^This  design,  my  Susan,  I  formed  so  long  ago  as  the  first 
day  my  dear  father  accepted  my  ofiered  appointment :  I  thought  that  what 
demanded  a  complete  new  system  of  life,  required,  if  attainable,  a  new  set 
of  feelings  for  all  enjoyment  of  new  prospects,  and  for  lessening  regrets  at 
what  were  quitted,  or  lost.  Such  being  my  primitive  idea,  merely  from  my 
grief  of  separation,  imagine  but  how  it  was  strengthened  and  confimied 
when  the  interior  of  my  position  became  known  to  mel — when  I  saw  myself 
expected  by  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  not  to  be  her  colleague,  but  her  dependent 
deputy !  not  to  be  her  visiter  at  my  own  option,  but  her  companion,  her 
humble  companion,  at  her  own  command  1  This  has  given  so  new  a  cha- 
racter to  the  place  1  had  accepted  under  different  auspices,  that  nothing  but 
my  horror  of  disappointing,  perhaps  displeasing,  my  dearest  father,  has 
deterred  me,  from  the  moment  that  I  made  this  mortifying  discovery,  from 
soliciting  his  leave  to  resign.  But  oh,  my  Susan, — kind,  good,  indulgent  as 
he  is  to  me,  1  have  not  the  heart  so  cruelly  to  thwart  his  hopes — his  views 
— his  happiness,  in  the  honours  he  conceived  awaiting  my  so  unsolicited 
appointment.  The  Queen,  too,  is  all  sweetness,  encouragement,  and  gra- 
cious goodness  to  me,  and  I  cannot  endure  to  complain  to  her  of  her  old 
servant.  You  see  then,  my  situation  ;  here  I  must  remain ! — ^The  die  is 
cast,,  and  that  struggle  is  no  more.  To  keep  off  every  other,  to  support  the 
loss  of  the  dearest  friends,  and  best  society,  and  bear,  in  exchange,  the 
tyranny,  the  exigeance,  the  ennui,  and  attempted  indignities  of  their  greatest 
contrast, — this  must  be  my  constant  endeavour* 

My  plan,  in  its  full  extent,  I  meant  not  to  have  told  ;  but  since  so  much 
of  it,  unhappily,  burst  from  me  in  the  hurry  of  that  Friday  morning,  I  hare 
forced  out  the  rest,  to  be  a  little  less  mysterious. 

Amongst  my  sources  of  unhappiness  in  this  extraordinary  case  is,  the 
very  favour  that,  in  any  other,  might  counteract  it — namely,  that  of  tbe 
Queen :  for  while,  in  a  manner  the  most  attractive,  she  seems  inviting  my 
confidence,  and  deigning  to  wish  my  happiness,  she  redoubles  my  conflicts 
never  to  shock  her  with  murmurs  against  one  who,  however  to  me  noxious 
and  persecuting,  is  to  her  a  faithful  and  truly  devoted  old  servant.  This 
will  prevent  my  ever  having  my  distress  and  disturbance  redressed;  for 
they  can  never  be  disclosed.  Could  I  have,  as  my  dear  father  conceived, 
all  the  time  to  myself,  my  friends,  my  leisure,  or  my  own  occupations,  that 
is  not  devoted  to  my  official  duties,  how  different  would  be  my  fecliuj^,  ho«r 
far  more  easily  accommodated  to  my  privations  and  sacrifices  !  Little  does 
the  Queen  know  the  slavery  I  must  either  resist  or  endure.  And  so  frightful 
is  hostility,  that  I  know  not  which  part  is  hardest  to  perform. 

What  erasures!  Can  you  read  me?  1  blot,  and  re- write — yet  know  not 
how  to  alter  or  what  to  send ;  I  so  fear  to  alarm  your  tender  kindness. 

DIARY  RESUMED. 

Windsor,  Monday  Evening. — Madame  La  Fite,  who  calls  upon  roc 
daily,  though  I  am  commonly  so  much  engaged  I  can  scarce  speak  to  her 
for  a  moment,  came  to  desire  1  would  let  her  bring  me  M.  Argant,  who  was 
come  to  Windsor  to  show  some  experiment  to  the  King. 

I  was  very  well  pleased  with  him :  his  extreme  ingenuity  and  the  oppres- 
sive usage  he  has  met  with,  notwithstanding  the  utility  and  success  of  bis 
projects,  made  him  a  quick  interest  in  my  good  opinion ;  and  he  gave  nie 
very  great  pleasure  by  telling  me  he  had  just  ventured  to  mention  to  bis 
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Majesty  a  plan  for  procuring  some  recompense  for  his  losses,  which  Mr. 
Locke  had  either  started  or  approved,  and  that  the  King  immediately  said, 
"  If  it  has  Mr.  Locke's  approbation,  I  look  upon  him  in  such  a  light  that  I 
will  do  any  thing  to  forward  it  that  lies  in  my  power." 

A  noble  sovereign  this  is,  my  dearest  Susan ;  and  when  justice  is  done 
him,  he  will  as  such  be  acknowleged.  To  think  so  highly,  and  speak  so 
liberally,  of  a  subject  whom  he  has  never  seen,  and  whose  absence  from 
Court  has  been  represented,  once,  in  no  very  flattering  manner,  redounds 
greatly  to  his  honour,  and  shows  the  fair  impartiality  of  his  judgment. 

Madame  la  Fite  has  long  pressed  me  with  great  earnestness  to  write  to 
Madame  de  Genlis,  whose  very  elegant  little  note  to  me  I  never  have 
answered.  Alas  I  what  can  I  do  7 — 1  think  of  her  as  one  of  the  first  among 
women — I  see  her  full  of  talents  and  of  charms — I  am  willing  to  believe  her 
good,  virtuous,  and  dignified ; — yet,  with  all  this,  the  cry  against  her  is  so 
violent  and  so  universal,  and  my  belief  in  her  innocence  is  wholly  unsup- 
ported by  proof  in  its  favour,  or  any  other  argument  than  internal  convic- 
tion, from  what  I  observed  of  her  conduct  and  manners  and  conversation 
when  I  saw  her  in  London,  that  1  know  not  how  to  risk  a  correspondence 
with  her,  till  better  able  to  satisfy  others,  as  well  as  I  am  satisfied  myself: 
most  especially,  I  dare  not  enter  into  such  an  intercourse  through  Madame 
la  File,  whose  indiscreet  zeal  for  us  both  would  lead  her  to  tell  her  success- 
ful mediation  to  every  body  she  could  make  hear  her.  Already  she  has 
greatly  distressed  me  upon  this  subject.  Not  content  with  continual  impor- 
tunity to  me  to  write,  ever  since  my  arrival,  which  1  have  evaded  as  gently 
as  possible,  to  avoid  giving  her  my  humiliating  reasons,  she  has  now  written 
Madame  de  Genlis  word  that  I  am  here,  belonging  to  the  same  Royal 
Household  as  herself;  and  then  came  to  tell  me,  that  as  we  were  now  so 
closely  connected,  she  proposed  our  writing  jointly,  in  the  same  letter. 

All  this,  with  infinite  difficulty,  I  passed  over, — pleading  my  little  time; 
which  indeed  she  sees  is  true.  But  when  M.  Argant  was  here,  she  said  to 
me,  in  French,  '*  M.  Argant  will  immediately  wait  upon  Madame  de  Grenlis, 
for  he  is  going  to  Paris ;  he  will  tell  her  he  saw  us  together,  and  he  will 
carry  her  a  letter  from  me ;  and  surely  Miss  Burney  will  not  refuse  M. 
Argant  the  happiness  of  carrying  two  lines  from  one  lady  so  celebrated  to 
another  ?" 

I  was  quite  vexed  ;  a  few  lines  answer  the  same  purpose  as  a  few  sheets; 
since,  once  her  correspondent,  all  that  I  am  hesitating  about  is  as  completely 
over,  right  or  wrong,  as  if  1  wrote  to  her  weekly.  I  made  as  little  answer 
as  possible;  but  Madame  la  Fite  said  that  he  did  not  go  before  Thursday  or 
Friday,  and,  therefore,  that  I  should  have  time  for  a  few  little  words,  which 
she  would  keep  her  own  letter  open  for,  to  the  last  moment. 

As  soon  as  they  lefl  me,  I  hastened  to  my  dear  Mrs.  Delany,  to  consult 
with  her  what  to  do. 

**  By  all  means,"  cried  she,  « tell  the  afiair  of  your  difficulties  whether  to 
write  to  her  or  not,  to  the  Queen :  it  will  unavoidably  spread,  if  you  enter 
into  such  corres[>ondence,  and  the  properest  step  you  can  take,  the  safest 
and  the  happiest,  is  to  have  her  opinion,  and  be  guided  by  it.  Madanie 
de  Genlis  is  so  public  a  character,  you  can  hardly  correspond  with  her  in 
private,  and  it  would  be  better  the  Queen  should  hear  of  such  an  intercourse 
from  yourself  than  from  any  other." 

I  entirely  agreed  in  the  wisdom  of  her  advice,  though  I  very  much 
doubted  my  power  to  exert  sufficient  courage  to  speak,  unasked,  upon  any 
affair  of  my  own.  You  may  be  sure  I  resolved  to  spare  poor  Madame  La 
Fite  in  my  application,  if  I  made  it :  <*  to  write,  or  not  to  write,"  was  all  I 
wanted  to  determine:  for  the  rest,  I  must  run  any  risk  rather  than  complain 
of  a  friend  who  always  means  welU 
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The  day  following,  which  was  Prince  William's  birthday,  was  rerr 
melancholy.  Princess  Elizabeth  had  been  very  unwell  ever  since  tho 
Oxford  expedition,  and  was  now  so  much  worse  as  to  be  quite  in  an  alam- 
ing  state ;  and  she  is  so  much  beloved,  that  her  illness  grieved  the  whob 
house  as  sincerely  as  if  she  had  been  the  private  relation  of  every  iodividml 
The  account  of  her  danger,  however,  and  of  her  sufierings,  I  sball  bereoaly 
mention,  as  her  recovery  is  now  perfectly  establbhed,  and  Dot  one  of  the 
Royal  Family  seems  more  healthy. 

While  I  was  at  Mrs.  Delany's,  this  evening,  I  was  called  down  stain  to 

Mr.  F .     I  found  him  in  great  haste,  and  much  agitated,  with  a  paper  in 

his  hand.  I  instantly  concluded  some 'mischief  belonging  to  the  Hastingses: 
but  he  explained  to  me,  briefly,  that  h'ls  wife  was  ill,  and  had  sent  ibr  him; 
that  he  had  taken  a  hasty  leave  of  their  Majesties,  and  had  only  stopped  for 
a  moment  to  speak  to  me,  while  the  chaise  was  at  the  door,  to  beg  me  to 
deliver  to  the  Queen  a  paper  he  had  forgot,  and  to  hope  that  in  the  winter 
we  should  renew  and  augment  an  acquaintance  that,  on  his  part,  dEC,  &c. 

I  found,  upon  returning  to  the  Queen's  Liodge,  that  Mr.  F had  takai 

no  leave  of  Mrs.  Schwellenberg ;  he  had  left  his  compliments  for  her  witk 
Major  Price.  I  was  extremely  glad  to  hear  it,  and  resolved  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Fisher  the  first  moment  I  could,  and  so  finish  the  afllsiir.  Mrs.  Schwelleo- 
berg  again  regretted  she  had  not  attacked  him,  but  said  she  had  no  idea  be 
would  have  gone  so  suddenly.  1  kept  my  paper  to  deliver  when  she  was 
not  present,  lest  she  should  be  angry  he  had  not  called  to  leave  it  with  her. 

An  opportunity  offered  the  next  morning,  for  the  Queen  again  commanded 
me  to  follow  her  into  her  saloon ;  and  there  she  was  so  gentle,  and  so  gn* 
clous,  that  I  ventured  to  speak  of  Madame  de  Genlis. 

It  was  very  fearfully  that  I  took  this  liberty.  I  dreaded  l<>8t  she  shoold 
imagine  I  meant  to  put  myself  under  her  direction,  as  if  presuming  she  woold 
be  pleased  to  direct  me.  Something,  I  told  her,  I  had  to  say,  by  the  advice 
of  Mrs.  Delany,  which  I  begged  her  permission  to  communicate.  She 
assented  in  silence,  but  with  a  look  of  the  utmost  softness,  and  yet  mixed  with 
strong  surprise.  1  felt  my  voice  faltering,  and  I  was  with  difficulty  able  to 
go  on, — so  new  to  me  was  it  to  beg  to  be  heard,  who,  hitherto,  have  always 
been  begged  to  speak.  There  is  no  absolutely  accounting  for  the  forcible 
emotions  which  every  totally  new  situation  and  new  eflbrt  will  excite  iD  a 
mind  enfeebled,  like  mine,  by  a  long  succession  of  struggling  agitations.  1 
got  behind  her  chair,  that  she  might  not  see  a  distress  she  might  wonder  at: 
for  it  was  not  this  application  itself  that  affected  me;  it  was  the  novelty  ol' 
my  own  situation,  the  new  power  I  was  calling  forth  over  my  proceedingSi 
and  the — O  my  Susan  ! — the  ail  that  I  was  changing  from — ^relinquishiog— 
of  ihppast, — and  hazarding  for  the  future! 

With  many  pauses,  and  continual  hesitation,  I  then  told  her  that  I  had  been 
earnestly  pressed  by  Madame  de  Genlis  to  correspond  with  her;  that  I 
admired  her  with  all  my  heart,  and  with  all  my  heart  believed  all  good  of  her: 
but  that,  nevertheless,  my  personal  knowledge  of  her  was  too  slight  to  make 
me  wish  so  intimate  an  intercourse,  which  1  hod  carefully  shunned  upon  all 
occasions  but  those  where  my  affection  as  well  as  my  admiration  had  been 
interested ;  though  I  felt  such  a  request  from  such  a  woman  as  Madame  de 
Genlis  as  an  honour,  and  therefore  not  to  be  declined  without  some  reason 
stronger  ihnn  my  own  general  reluctance  to  proposals  of  that  sort ;  and  I  fouod 
her  unhappily,  and  I  really  and  sincerely  believed  undeservedly,  encircled 
with  such  powerful  enemies,  and  accused  with  so  much  confidence  of  having 
voluntarily  provoked  them,  that  I  could  not,  even  in  my  own  mind,  settle  if  it 
were  right  to  connect  myself  with  her  so  closely,  till  I  could  procure  informa- 
tion more  positive  in  her  favour,  in  order  to  answer  the  attacks  of  those  who 
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asperse  her,  and  who  would  highly  blame  me  for  entering  into  a  correspon- 
dence with  a  character  not  more  unquestionably  known  to  me.  I  had  been 
desirous  to  wait,  suspended,  till  this  fuller  knowledge  might  be  brought 
about;  but  I  was  now  solicited  into  a  decision,  by  M.  Argatit,  who  was 
immediately  going  to  her,  and  who  must  either  take  her  a  letter  from  me  or 
show  her,  by  taking  none,  that  I  was  bent  upon  refusing  her  request. 

The  Queen  heard  me  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  then  said,  "  Have 
you  yet  writ  to  her?" 

No,  I  said ;  I  had  had  a  little  letter  from  her,  but  I  received  it  just  as  the 
Duchess  of  Portland  died,  when  my  whole  mind  was  so  much  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Delany,  that  I  could  not  answer  it. 

"I  will  speak  to  you  then,"  cried  she,  "very  honestly;  if  you  have  not 
yet  writ,  I  think  it  better  you  should  not  write.  If  you  had  begun,  it  would 
be  best  to  go  on ;  but  as  you  have  not,  it  wilt  be  the  safest  way  to  let  it  alone. 
You  may  easily  say,  without  giving  her  any  offence,  that  you  are  now  too 
much  engaged  to  find  time  for  entering  into  any  new  correspondence." 

I  thanked  her  for  this  open  advice  as  well  as  I  was  able,  and  1  felt  the 
honour  its  reliance  upon  my  prudence  did  me,  as  well  as  the  kindness  of 
permitting  such  an  excuse  to  be  made. 

The  Queen  talked  on,  then,  of  Madame  de  Genlis  with  the  utmost  frank- 
ness ;  she  admired  her  as  much  as  1  had  done  myself,  but  had  been  so 
assaulted  with  tales  to  her  disadvantage,  that  she  thought  it  unsafe  and  in- 
discreet to  form  any  connexion  with  her.  Against  her  own  judgment,  she 
had  herself  been  almost  tormented  into  granting  her  a  private  audience, 
from  the  imprudent  vehemence  of  one  of  Madame  de  G.'s  friends  here,  with 
whom  she  felt  herself  but  little  pleased  for  what  she  had  done,  and  who,  I 
plainly  saw,  from  that  unfortunate  injudiciousness,  would  lose  all  power  of 
exerting  any  influence  in  future.  Having  thus  unreservedly  explained  her- 
self, she  'finished  the  subject,  and  has  never  started  it  since.  But  she 
looked  the  whole  time  with  a  marked  approbation  of  my  applying  to  her. 

Poor  Madame  de  Genlis  1  how  I  grieve  at  the  cloud  which  hovers  over  so 
much  merit,  too  bright  to  be  hid,  but  not  to  be  obscured. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Herschel  canrie  to  tea.  I  had  once  seen  that  very 
extraordinary  man  at  Mrs.  De  Luc's,  but  was  happy  to  see  him  again, 
for  he  has  not  more  fame  to  awaken  curiosity,  than  sense  and  modesty  to 
gratify  it.  He  is  perfectly  unassuming,  yet  openly  happy ;  and  happy  in 
the  success  of  those  studies  which  would  render  a  mind  less  excellently 
formed  presumptuous  and  arrogant.  The  King  has  not  a  happier  subject 
than  this  man,  who  owes  wholly  to  His  Majesty  that  he  is  not  wretched  : 
for  such  was  his  eagerness  to  quit  all  other  pursuits  to  follow  astronomy 
solely,  that  he  was  in  danger  of  ruin,  when  his  talents,  and  great  and  un- 
common genius,  attracted  the  King's  patronage.  He  has  now  not  only  his 
pension;  which  gives  him  the  felicity  of  devoting  all  his  time  to  his  darling 
study,  but  he  is  indulged  in  licence  from  the  King  to  make  a  telescope 
according  to  his  new  ideas  and  discoveries,  that  is  to  have  no  cost  spared  in 
its  construction,  and  is  wholly  to  be  paid  for  by  His  Majesty. 

This  seems  to  have  made  him  happier  even  than  the  pension,  as  it 
enables  him  to  put  in  execution  all  his  wonderful  projects,  from  which  his 
expectations  of  future  discoveries  are  so  sanguine  as  to  make  his  present 
existence  a  state  of  almost  perfect  enjoyment.  Mr.  Locke  himself  would 
be  quite  charmed  with  him.  He  seems  a  man  without  a  wish  that  has  its 
object  in  the  terrestrial  globe. 

At  night,  Mr.  Herschel,  by  the  King's  command,  came  to  exhibit  to  His 
Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family  the  new  oomet  lately  discovered  by  his 
sister,  Miss  Herschel ;  and  while  1  was  playing  at  piquet  with  Mrs.  Schwel- 
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lenberg,  the  Princess  Augusta  came  into  the  room,  and  asked  her  if  she 
chose  to  go  into  the  garden  and  look  at  it.  She  declined  the  ofier,  sad 
the  Princess  then  made  it  to  me.  I  was  glad  to  accept  it,  lor  all  sorts  of 
reasons. 

We  found  him  at  his-'ldescope,  and  I  mounted  some  steps  to  look 
through  it.  The  comet  was  very  small,  and  had  nothing  grand  or  strikiag 
in  its  appearance ;  but  it  is  the  first  lady's  comet,  and  I  was  very  desiroos 
to  see  it.  Mr.  Herschel  then  showed  me  some  of  his  Dew-diaooTerd 
universes,  with  all  the  good  humour  with  which  he  would  have  taken  the 
same  trouble  for  a  brother  or  a  sister-astronomer :  there  is  oo  possibtlity  of 
admiring  his  genius  more  than  his  gentleness. 

Friday,  August  25th. — To-day  I  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  my  dear 
Charlotte,  for  the  first  time  since  I  parted  with  her  almost  at  the  altar. 

The  dear  girl  stayed  a  week  and  a  day,  and  came  to  me  constantly  every 
morning,  and  almost  every  afternoon :  even  when  I  did  not  venture  to  keep 
her  to  tea,  but  was  forced  to  part  from  her  when  it  was  announced.  She 
was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  and  dined  with  us  onoe,  as  also  Mr. 
Francis ;  and  once  1  begged  permission  for  meeting  her  at  Mr.  Hastings's, 
at  Beaumont  Lodge,  where  I  passed  an  agreeable  evening  with  that  very 
intelligent  and  very  informing  man,  whom  I  pity  at  my  hearty  for  the  per- 
secutions he  undergoes,  and  whom  I  think  the  man  the  most  oppressed  and 
injured  of  modern  times.  His  lively  and  very  pleasing  wife  contribmed 
largely  to  the  afternoon's  well-doing. 

I  shall  put  the  little  occurrences  of  this  week  of  her  stay  tc^ether,  with- 
out journalizing. 

I  had  one  day  a  visit  from  Miss  Gomme,  who  was  brought  by  Madame 
la  Fite.  Miss  Gomme  was  but  lately  settled  at  the  Lower  Lodge,  where 
she  is  one  of  the  governesses  to  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Sophia.  She  is 
short  and  plain,  but  sensible,  cultivated,  and  possessed  of  very  high  spirits. 

Another  day — or  rather  night — 1  met  accidentally  Major   Price  in  the 

gallery,   and    he   stopped   me    to  talk  over  the  F affair,   which  we 

mutually  flatter  ourselves  is  wholly  blown  over  since  his  absence.  This 
led  on  to  other  matters,  and  he  frankly  told  mc  that  there  was  not  a  roan  in 
the  establishment  that  did  not  fear  even  speaking  to  me,  from  the  apparent 
jealousy  my  arrival  had  awakened  ;  and  after  a  little  longer  talk,  opeaiDg 
still  more,  he  confessed  that  they  had  all  agreed  never  to  address  me, 
but  in  necessary  civilities  that  were  unavoidable. 

How  curious !  I  applauded  the  resolution,  which  I  saw  might  save  me 
from  ill-will,  as  well  as  themselves.  Yet  he  owned  himself  extremely 
surprised  at  my  management,  and  acknowledged  they  had  none  of  them 
expected  1  could  possibly  have  done  so  well. 

"  Nay,"  cried  I,  "  1  only  do  nothing  ;  that's  all !" 

*«But  that,"  answered  he,  *'  is  the  difficulty  ;  to  do  nothing  is  the  hardest 
thing  possible." 

Much  more  passed, — for  when  he  could  speak  he  resolved  to  make  him- 
self amends  for  former  silence. 

This  curious  conference  has  been  productive  of  an  almost  total  reserve 
and  taciturnity  at  our  tea.meetings ;  for  now  the  Major  has  satisfied  him- 
self that  I  am  informed  of  their  motives,  he  and  all  of  them  think  their 
scheme  may  go  on  with  my  concurrence;  which,  accordingly,  I  give  it,  by 
more  scrupulously  keeping  aloof  than  ever. 

Monday,  Septembkr  4th. — This  morning  Mrs.  De  Luc  called,  and 
brought  Miss  Harriet  Bowdler,  who  was  on  a  visit  at  her  house,  and,  under 
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Mrs.  De  Luc's  wing,  veDtured  to  the  Lodge.  They  did  not  stay  two 
minutes.  Mrs.  De  Luc  knows  my  situation  thoroughly,  but  she  invited  me 
to  tea  for  the  evening,  to  meet  Miss  Harriet,  and  begged  me  to  invite  Mr. 
Fisher,  who  sleeps  here  while  his  house  is  fi\Mg  up.  He  is  in  very  high 
and  very  deserved  favour  with  all  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  King  grants 
him  the  same  apartment,  I  believe,  that  he  inhabited  when  a  preceptor  of 
Prince  Edward,  till  his  Canon  of  Windsor's  residence  is  furnished  and 
fitted  up. 

We  had  a  very  sociable  and  sensible  evening.  There  was  no  other 
company,  and  Miss  Bowdler  consented  to  show  us  several  books  of  draw- 
ings, which  she  had  taken  from  nature,  chiefly  in  Wales,  and  which  were 
extremely  pretty  and  interesting. 

Mr.  Fisher  himself  takes  landscapes  in  a  most  pleasing  manner,  and 
travelled  all  through  Italy  and  Switzerland  with  a  pencil  in  his  hand. 

The  evening  was  tranquil  and  rational*  I  love  Mrs.  De  Luc ;  Miss 
Harriet  Bowdler  is  very  amiable;  and  Mr.  Fisher  was  full  of  intelligence, 
communicated  in  the  gentlest  and  simplest  manner.  It  was  quite  comic, 
af\er  such  an  excess  of  shyness  on  both  sides,  to  see  how  easy  and  natural 

we  mutually  became. 

#  «  •  »  * 

On  returning  to  Windsor  I  had  the  same  solace  as  heretofore,  of  going 
every  morning  to  Mrs.  Delany,  and  the  same  entertainment  every  evening 
of  sitting  dumb  and  unnoticed.  To  me,  as  I  have  explained,  this  was  no 
hardship ;  but  to  Mrs.  Delany,  when  she  joined  the  set,  it  was  quite  afflict- 
ing. Accustomed  to  place  me  herself  so  high,  to  see  me,  now,  even 
studiously  shunned,  had  an  eflect  upon  her  tender  mind  that  gave  me 
uneasiness  to  observe ;  and  indeed  she  told  me  it  was  so  painful  a  scene  to 
her,  that  she  would  positively  come  no  more,  unless  I  would  exert  and 
assert  myself  into  a  little  more  consequence. 

I  have  promised  to  do  what  I  can  to  comfort  her  for  the  apprehensions 
she  conceives  of  my  depression ;  but  in  truth  I  like  the  present  state  of 
things  better  than  at  present  I  should  any  reform  in  them.  But  I 
never  say  this  to  my  dear  Mrs.  Delany  ;  her  fervent,  pure,  and  tender  joy 
in  seeing  me  situated  where  we  can  daily  meet  would  all  be  damped, 
destroyed  rather,  if  she  read  as  far  into  my  heart  as  she  suffers  me  to  read 
into  hers.  Our  confidence  cannot  be  mutual :  there  is  nothing,  I  believe, 
that  she  conceals  from  me  ;  she  tells  me  every  occurrence  of  her  long  life, 
and  even  every  feeling,  shows  me  all  her  letters,  confides  to  roe  all  her 
own  papers,  and,  through  the  soil  subdued  colours  of  the  most  timid  humility, 
lets  me  see,  since  she  cannot  hide  it,  the  purest  tints  of  the  most  exalted 
nature.  These  she  sees  not  herself,  but  I,  who  do,  find  them  the  most 
edifying  contemplation  of  which  my  present  life  admits. 

One  day  in  this  week  I  saw  my  beloved  Fredy  and  Mr.  Locke,  and  I 
tried  to  feel  happy  ;  but  I  hardly  know  how  to  describe — oor  wish  to  do  it 
— how  far  I  am  from  all  the  sweet  peace  that  belongs  to  happiness,  when  I 
see  that  sweet  friend  who  brings  roe  almost  piercingly  near  what  she  ha« 
not  power  to  make  me  reach. 

Monday,  Sbftbxbbr  11th. — ^Mr.  Fisher  sent  me  "Coxe's  Travels  in 
Russia,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Denmark,'*  two  thick  quarto  volumes ;  and  I 
have  been  reading  them  alroost  ever  since.  The  style  is  far  from  either 
elegant  or  pleasing,  but  they  are  full  of  information  and  historic  anecdotes, 
and. seem  written  with  the  strictest  intention  of  veracity  : — intention,  I  say, 
for  a  foreign  traveller  can  rarely  be  certain  of  the  truth  and  justice  even  of 
his  own  observations,  much  less  of  those  he  gathers  as  he  runs. 

The  Duchess  of  Ancaster  made  me  a  long  visit  before  tea,  and  was  ex- 
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MT  eannunieuira  opoa  ber  own  Iraf^U,  « 
wcti  wonli  biviBg :  Tor  sbe  h«*  Uwtjr  n 
lulVt  u>d  il  w  slnja  cnntnu  lo  kaiMr  btnr  peoplsf 
we  vanoua  mioda  or  vanou*  imolu  ui  aocioiy.  , 

I  nxne  oow  lo  inttaclDoe  lo  mu,  wiib  a  new  characteTa 
l-teiilm  rrnio  my  umaiMo.  ilaiiame  la  File  called  the  ^ 
ti^ll  ate  >)io  Tnuct  take  no  d«Di>I  lo  forming  me  a  tiow 
Hadame  ik  U  Kochc,  a  GfniiAD  by  Uriti,  but  nurTied  lo  a 
an  ■iiihiiiiM.  a  wooMtt  of  taleoic  and  disiinctioD,  a  cfe 
cekbratcd,  bdJ  uojuatly  luilcriiig  from  an  adbereoce  to 
nlif^ion.  "  She  die*  wilh  n|einc3s  lo  *«  you,"  she  »i| 
"and  I  liare  ioviied  her  lo  XViodwr,  where  1  have  lold; 
other  k»tl  prqwr«d  for  hor  bui  lo  »Iiow  her  Dr.  Henf 
Burncy."  i 

1  len*«  you  to  imagioo  if  I  fetl  comjitlrnt  to  AilliI  such  a  pr 
on  ibe  contrary,  1  iiMurcd  her  I  woa  quile  unequal  to  it. 

She  Iw'l  alrwidy,  she  Mid,  wniicu  lo  Matlame  la  Roch 
next  day,  and  if  1  would  not  mi^t  her  she  must  be  covered  1 

Hxptwtulaiion  wa>  now  vain  ;  1  could  only  aay  ihnl  to  bos' 
was  quite  out  of  my  nwn  |)owcr. 

"  And  why  T — end  whcrcrore! — end  what  for! — and  surely 
Burcly  for  Mndmne  do  la  Knchc  ! — une  feinmc  d^nprix — tnon 
de  Madame  de  flrnO*,"  A:c.  &c>  filled  up  a  hurried  confercni 
of  my  drcaiing  for  the  Qiteen,  [ill  a  summons  inlerrupicd  h 
me,  hnir  drewed,  and  all  too  late,  lo  run  away  from  her,  wil 
promiie  lo  wait  U|>on  her  if  1  possibly  could. 

A'vonliiiplv  1  wpnl,  onil  arrived  before  Madame  la  li 
Mri.hui.'  1,^1  l-ii.-  r.-.-.iv,l  ni-  in  Irnn^porl ;  aciJ  I  s.ion  nlint 
lrans|>ort,  at  leat)t  equal,  to  Madame  la  Koche,  which  happily 
with  the  same  warmth  ;  and  il  was  not  till  after  a  ihousond  e 
the  most  ardent  professions — "  Ma  digue  amie  ! — est  U  jxati 
jr  .'"  &c. — ihat  I  discovered  ihey  hod  never  before  met  in  iheif 
hod  corresponded,  but  no  more  ! 

This  somewhat  lessened  my  surprise,  however,  when  my  t 
for  no  sooner  wan  I  named  than  all  the  embrassades  were  Irani 
— "  La  digne  Miss  Borni  .' — I'auteur  de  Cecile  .' — d'Evditi 
n'fst  jMis  jiossi/Je  f — suisje  si  lieitreuse .' — oui,  je  k  vois  d  ies  j 
q}ie  de  bonheur  .'"  &c. 

As  niibody  was  preseni,  I  had  not  the  same  confusion  from  I 
from  that  Id  which  I  first  saw  Madame  la  File,  when,  at  an 
Miss  Strcal  field's,  such  as  these  were  her  exclamations  aloud, 
of  [he  admiring  bystanders. 

Bu[  soon  after  there  entered  Mrs.  Fielding  and  Miss  Finch, 
by  Madame  la  Fite  lo  witness  these  new  encounters.  A  IJlerni 
tion  was  then  begun,  opened  by  Madame  la  File,  and  kepi  a 
Fielding. 

Madame  la  Roche,  bad  I  met  her  in  any  other  way,  might  1 
tne  in  no  common  degree;  for  could  I  have  conceived  her  chi 
unaffected,  her  mauners  have  a  softness  that  would  render  hei 
engaging.  She  is  now  inen  passte — no  doubt  fifty — yet  has 
touching  sweetnesR,  eyes  of  dnvelike  gemleness,  looks  supf 
favour,  and  an  air  and  demeanour  the  most  tenderly  cares; 
suppose  she  has  thought  herself  all  her  life  the  model  of  t 
heroine  of  her  own  favourite  romance,  and  I  can  readily  bell 
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has  had  attractions  in  her  youth  nothing  short  of  fascinating.  Had  I  not 
been  present,  and  so  deeply  engaged  in  this  interview,  I  had  certainly  been 
caught  by  her  myself;  for  in  her  presence  I  constantly  felt  myself  forgiving 
and  excusing  what  in  her  absence  I  as  constantly  found  past  defence  or 
apology. 

Poor  Madame  la  Fite  has  no  chance  in  her  presence ;  for  though  their 
singular  enthusiasm  upon  *Mhe  people  of  the  literature,"  as  Pacchierottl 
called  them,  is  equal,  Madame  la  Fite  almost  subdues  by  her  vehemence, 
while  Madame  la  Roche  almost  melts  by  her  softness.  Yet  I  fairly  believe 
they  are  both  very  good  women,  and  doth  believe  themselves  sincere. 

in  the  midst  of  a  warmth  the  most  animated  for  whatever  she  could 
approve,  how  admirably  did  Madame  do  Genlis  steer  clear  of  both  these 
extremes,  of  violence  and  of  languor,  and  confer  honour  by  her  praise,  even 
where  most  partial  and  unmerited,  by  the  dignity  mingled  with  sweetness 
that  accompanied  it! 

I  returned  still  time  enough  to  find  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  with  her  tea-party ; 
and  she  was  very  desirous  to  hear  something  of  Madame  la  Roche.  .  I  was 
led  by  this  to  give  a  short  account  of  her :  not  such  a  one  as  you  have 
heard,  because  I  kept  it  quite  independent  of  all  reference  to  poor  Madame 
la  Fite  ;  but  there  was  still  enough  to  make  a  little  narration.  Madame  la 
Roche  had  told  me  that  she  had  been  only  three  days  in  England,  and  had 
yet  made  but  a  beginning  of  seeing  les  spectacles^  and  les  gens  ciUbres  ;~^ 
and  what  do  you  think  was  the  first,  and,  as  yet,  sole  spectacle  to  which 
she  had  been  carried? — Bedlam  I — And  who  the  first,  and,  as  yet,  only 
homme  cilibre  she  had  seen — Lord  George  Gordon  ! — whom  she  called  le 
fameux  George  Gordon,  and  with  whom  she  had  dined,  in  company  with 
Count  Cagliostro ! 

When  foreigners  come  hither  without  proper  recommendations,  how 
strange  is  their  fare!  General  Bude  found  himself  so  excessively  diverted 
with  this  account,  intermixed,  at  the  time,  with  several  circumstances  I  have 
DOW  forgot,  and  with  the  novelty  of  hearing  any  thing  beyond  a  grave 
monosyllable  from  my  mouth,  that  it  surprised  him  off  all  guard,  and  he 
began,  for  the  first  time  since  the  day  of  his  arrival,  to  venture  coming  for- 
ward to  converse  with  me ;  and  though  it  was  soon  over,  from  that  time  he 
has  never  seen  me  without  the  amazing  temerity  of  speaking  a  few  words 
to  me ! 

At  night  the  Princess  Royal  came  into  my  room,  sent  by  the  Queen  for 
little  Badine's  basket.  I  begged  her  permission  to  carry  it  myself,  but  she 
would  not  suffer  me.  She  stayed  a  few  minutes,  conversing  chiefly  upon 
Mrs.  Delany,  and  when,  as  she  was  going  away,  I  could  not  forbear  saying 
a  word  or  two  of  the  many  little  marks  of  favour  she  had  shown  me,  she 
came  back,  and  took  hold  of  my  hand  to  make  me  a  kind  answer.  Charm- 
ing indeed  is  it  to  see  the  goodness,  native  and  acquired,  of  this  lovely  young 
Princess. 

Sunday,  Sept.  17th. — At  the  chapel  this  morning,  Madame  la  Fite 
placed  Madame  la  Roche  between  herself  and  me,  and  proposed  bringing 
her  to  the  Lodge,  *«  to  return  my  visit."  This  being  precisely  what  I  had 
tried  to  avoid,  and  to  avoid  without  shocking  Madame  la  Fite,  by  meeting 
her  correspondent  at  her  own  house,  I  was  much  chagrined  at  such  a  pro- 
posal, but  had  no  means  to  decline  it,  aa  it  was  made  across  Madame  la 
Roche  herself. 

Accordingly,  at  about  two  o'clock,  when  I  came  from  the  Queen,  I  found 
them  both' in  full  possession  of  my  room,  and  Madame  la  Fite  occupied  in 
examining  my  books.  The  thing  thus  being  done,  and  the  risk  of  conse- 
quences inevitable,  I  had  only  to  receive  them  with  as  little  display  of  disap- 
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probation  of  their  measures  as  I  could  help ;  but  one  of  the  most  corioat 
scenes  followed  I  have  ever  yet  been  engaged  in  or  witnessed. 

As  soon  as  we  were  seated,  Madame  la  Fite  began  with  assuring  roe,  aloud, 
of  the  *'  conquest''  I  had  made  of  Madame  la  Roche,  and  appealed  to  that 
lady  for  the  truth  of  what  she  said.  Madame  la  Roche  answered  her  by 
rising,  and  throwing  her  arms  about  me,  and  kissing  my  cheeks  frooi  side 
to  side  repeatedly.  ^ 

Madame  la  Fite,  as  soon  as  this  was  over,  and  we  had  resumed  our  seats,'^ 
opened  the  next  subject,  by  saying  Madame  la  Roche  had  read  and  adored 
*<  Cecilia  :"  again  appealing  to  her  for  confirmation  of  her  assertion. 

«  O,  out,  out  /"  cried  her  friend,  *<  mais  la  vraie  Oecile^  g'ist  Miss 
Borni  !  charmanU  Miss  Borni  !  digne^  douce^  et  aimable  !  Coom  to  me 
arms  1  qxie  je  vous  embrasse  mille  fais  /" 

Again  we  were  all  deranged,  and  again  the  same  ceremony  being  per* 
formed,  we  all  sat  ourselves  down. 

<*  Cecilia''  was  then  talked  over  throughout,  in  defiance  of  every  obstacle 
I  could  put  in  its  way. 

After  this,  Madame  la  Fite  said,  in  French,  that  Madame  la  Roche  had 
had  the  most  extraordinary  life  and  adventures  that  had  fallen  to  any  body's 
lot ;  and  finished  with  saying,  "  Eh  /  ma  chtreamie^  ooniez  nous  unptuJ* 

They  were  so  connected,  she  answered,  in  their  early  part  with  M. 
Wieland,  the  famous  author,  that  they  would  not  be  intelligible  without  his 
story. 

**  Eh  bien  !  ma  trls-chtre  contez  naus^  donc^  un  peu  dt  ses  aventures ; 
ma  chire  Miss  Barney^  c^iUnt  son  amant^  et  Phomme  le  plus  extraot* 
dinaire — d*un  genie/  d'unjeu/  Eh  bien^  ma  chire?  ai^  Pavez  vomi 
reconire  ?  oH  est-ce  quCU  a  commence  d  vous  aimer  ?  contez  nous  un  jxu 
de  tout  ^cu^^ 

Madame  la  Roche,  looking  down  upon  her  fan,  began  then  the  recital. 
She  related  their  first  interview,  the  gradations  of  their  mutual  attachment, 
his  extraordinary  talents,  his  literary  fame  and  name ;  the  breach  of 
their  union  from  motives  of  prudence  in  their  friends  ;  his  change  of 
character  from  piety  to  voluptuousness,  in  consoling  himself  for  her  loss 
with  an  actress,  his  various  adventures,  and  various  transformations  from 
good  to  bad,  in  life  and  conduct ;  her  own  marriage  with  M.  de  la  Roche, 
their  subsequent  meetings  when  she  was  mother  of  three  children,  and  ail 
the  attendant  circunistances. 

This  narrative  was  told  in  so  touching  and  pathetic  a  manner,  and  inter- 
spersed with  so  many  sentiments  of  tenderness  and  of  heroism ;  that  1 
could  scarcely  believe  I  was  not  actually  listening  toa  Clelia  or  a  Cassandra, 
recounting  the  stories  of  her  youth. 

When  she  had  done,  and  1  had  thanked  her,  Madame  la  Fite  demanded 
of  me  what  1  thought  of  her,  and  if  she  was  not  delightful?  I  assented,  and 
Madame  la  Roche  then,  rising,  and  fixing  her  eyes,  filled  will  tears,  in  my 
face,  while  she  held  both  my  hands,  in  the  most  melting  accents,  exclaimed, 
"  Miss  Borni  !  la  plus  chcre^  la  plus  digjie  des  Angloises  I  dites  moi^ 
m*aimez  vous  ?" 

I  answered  as  well  as  I  could,  but  what  I  said  was  not  very  positive. 
Madame  la  Fite  came  up  to  us,  and  desired  we  might  make  a  trio  of  friend* 
ship,  which  should  bind  us  to  one  another  for  life. 

And  then  they  both  embraced  me,  and  both  wept  for  joyful  fondness!  I 
fear  I  seemed  very  hard-hearted ;  but  no  spring  was  opened  whence  one  tear 
of  mine  could  flow. 

The  clock  had  struck  four  some  time,  and  Madame  la  Fite   said  she 
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feared  they  kept  me  from  dinner.   I  knew  it  must  soon  be  ready,  and  there- 
fore made  but  a  slight  negative. 

She  then,  with  an  anxious  look  at  her  watch,  said  she  feared  she  was 
already  too  late  for  her  own  little  dinner. 

I  was  shocked  at  a  hint  1  had  no  power  to  notice,  and  heard  it  in  silence 
A-silence  unrepressing !  for  she  presently  added,  "  You  dine  alone,  don't 
"^ou?" 

"  Y— e — s, — if  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  is  not  well  enough  to  come  down 
stairs  to  dinner." 

"  And  can  you  dine,  ma  chtre  Mademoiselle — can  you  dine  at  that  great 
table  alone  ?" 

"  I  must ! — the  table  is  not  mine." 

"  Yes,  in  Mrs.  Schwellenberg's  absence  it  is." 

"  It  has  never  been  made  over  to  me,  and  I  take  no  power  that  is  not 
given  to  me." 

**  But  the  Queen,  my  dearest  ma*am — the  Queen,  if  she  knew  such  a 
person  as  Madame  la  Roche  was  here." 

She  stopped,  and  I  was  quite  disconcerted.  An  attack  so  explicit,  and  in 
presence  of  Madame  la  Roche,  was  beyond  all  my  expectations.  She  then 
went  to  the  window,  and  exclaimed,  **It  rains  1 — Mon  Dieu!  que  ferons 
nous  ? — My  poor  littel  dinner ! — it  will  be  all  spoilt ! — La  pauvre  Madame 
la  Roche  !  une  telle  femme  /" 

I  was  now  really  distressed,  and  wished  much  to  invite  them  both  to  stay ; 
but  I  was  totally  helpless ;  and  could  only  look,  as  I  felt,  in  the  utmost 
embarrassment. 

The  rain  continued.  Madame  la  Roche  could  understand  but  imperfectly 
what  passed,  and  waited  its  result  with  an  air  of  smiling  patience.  I 
endeavoured  to  talk  of  other  things ;  but  Madame  la  Fite  was  restless  in 
returning  to  this  charge.  She  had  several  times  given  me  very  open  hints 
of  her  desire  to  dine  at  Mrs.  Schwellenberg's  table ;  but  I  had  hitherto 
appeared  not  to  comprehend  them :  she  was  now  determined  to  come  home 
to  the  point ;  and  the  more  I  saw  her  determination,  the  less  liable  I  became 
to  being  overpowered  by  it. 

At  length  John  came  to  announce  dinner. 

Madame  la  Fite  looked  at  me  in  a  most  expressive  manner,  as  she  rose 
and  walked  towards  the  window,  exclaiming  that  the  rain  would  not  cease ; 
and  Madame  la  Roche  fast  upon  me  a  most  tender  smile,  while  she  lamented 
that  some  accident  must  have  prevented  her  carriage  from  coming  for  her. 

I  felt  excessively  ashamed,  and  could  only  beg  them  not  to  be  in  haste, 
faithfully  assuring  them  I  was  by  no  means  disposed  for  eating. 

Poor  Madame  la  Fite  now  lost  all  command  of  herself,  and  desiring  to 
speak  to  me  in  my  own  room,  said,  pretty  explicitly,  that  certainly  I  might 
keep  any  body  to  dinner,  at  so  great  a  table,  and  all  alone,  if  I  wished  it. 

I  was  obliged  to  be  equally  frank.  I  acknowledged  tluU  1  had  reason  to 
believe  I  might  have  had  that  power,  from  the  custom  of  my  predecessor, 
Mrs.  Haggerdorn,  upon  my  first  succeeding  to  her ;  but  that  I  was  then  too 
uncertain  of  any  of  my  privileges  to  assume  a  single  one  of  them  unau- 
thorized by  the  Queen ;  and  I  added  that  I  bad  made  it  the  invariable  rule 
of  my  conduct,  from  the  moment  of  my  entering  into  my  present  office,  to 
run  no  risk  of  private  blame,  by  any  action  that  bad  not  her  previous  con- 
sent or  knowledge. 

She  was  not  at  all  satisfied,  and  significantly  said, 

«  But  you  have  sometimes  Miss  Planta  7" 

«  Not  I ;  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  invites  her." 

«  And  M.  de  Luc,  too, — be  may  dine  with  you  I" 
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alca  comet  lo  Mr*.  Schwellenberg.     Mn.  Delsny  ah 
BWcc,  come  [o  me;  and  they  have  h.i(J  ihe  Muciion  of  the  < 

"  Mais,  mjin.  nm  chirr  Mi«s  Burney. — when  it  rains, ^-an 
to  Ulc, — and  when  ll  n  Tor  auch  a  woman  as  Mudunie  la  K<m:I 
So  hard  pressed,  I  was  quiio  shocked  lo  res!*!  her;  but  1 
ihnt  when  my  own  sitien,  Phillips  and  Francis,  came  to  Wiods 
to  tec  me,  ihey  had  never  dinod  at  ihe  Lodge  but  by  thQ  txpn. 
of  Mn,  Schwellenberg ;  and  ttiat  when  my  failior  himself  wai 
not  venlurH  lo  ask  him. 

This,  though  il  Burpri»pcl,  somewhat  apppascd  her;  nnd  wq 
inio  Ihe  other  room  lo  Miss  Plama,  who  waa  lo  dine  with  n 
unluokily,  said  ihc  dinner  would  l>e  quite  cold. 

They  begged  ua  both  lo  go,  and  Imivu  them  till  the  rain  was 
Madame  la  Koclie's  carria}^  arrived.  I  could  not  bear  to 
entreated  Miss  Pianla.  who  was  in  hasle,  lo  go  and  dine  by  hei 

This,  at  loiI,  WHB  agreed  to,  and  I  tried  once  again  to  enter  ji 
upon  other  mailer*.  Uut  bow  greatly  did  my  disturbance  at  all 
increase,  when  Madame  Lo  Pile  said  she  was  so  hungry  she  m 
<»f  broad  and  a  glas*  of  water  I 

1  was  now,  indeed,  upon  the  point  of  giving  way ;  but  when  1 
while  1  hesitated,  what  must  follow — my  own  necessary  apr; 
would  involve  Madame  la  Fito  in  much  blame,  or  my  owd 
silence,  which  would  reverse  all  my  plans  of  openness  wiih  the 
acquiescence  with  my  own  silualion — I  grew  firm  again,  and  ba< 
her  a  thousand  times  of  my  concern  lor  my  litllo  power,  I  wi 
next  room:  but  1  sent  her  the  roll  and  water  by  John;  [  ws 
ashamed  to  carry  them.  Miss  Plania  was  full  of  good-natured 
for  ihe  scene  in  which  she  saw  me  engaged,  but  confessed  she 
did  right. 

When  1  returned  to  ihem  again,  Madame  la  Pile  requested  n 
once  lo  the  Queen,  and  tell  her  the  ease.  Ah,  poor  Madame  la  j 
so  little  a  way  for  herself,  and  to  suppose  me  also  so  every 
sighted  I  I  informed  her  that  I  never  entered  ihe  presence  of 
unaummoned. 

"But  why  not,  my  dear  ma'am! — Mrs.  Haggerdorn  went  i 
whenever  she  pleased." 

"  So  1  have  heard ;  bul  she  was  an  old  attendant,  and  only 
ber  old  way:  1  am  now,  and  have  yet  no  way  marked  out." 

"  But  Miss  Planta  does  also." 

"  That  musl  have  been  brought  about  by  ihe  Queen's  directioi 

She  Chen  remonstrated  with  me  upon  my  shyness,  for  my  own 
1  assured  her  I  was  more  disengaged  and  better  pleased,  in  find 
expected  only  upon  call,  than  1  could  be  in  settling  for  myself 
seasons,  end  proprietiea  of  presenting  myself  of  my  own  accord 

Again  she  desired  to  speak  to  me  in  my  own  room ;  and  ihc 
ma  that  Madame  la  Roche  had  a  most  earnest  wish  to  see  all 
Family  ;  she  hoped,  therefore,  the  Queen  would  go  to  early  pra; 
chapel,  where,  at  least,  she  might  be  beheld  :  bul  she  gave  me  su 
not  to  be  misuaderstood,  that  she  thought  I  might  so  represent 
of  Madame  La  Roche  as  to  induce  the  honour  of  a  private  audiei 

I  could  give  her  no  hope  of  this,  as  I  had  none  to  give  ;  for  I 
that  the  Queen  has  a  settled  aversion  lo  almost  all  novels,  and 
very  near  il  to  almost  all  novel- wrilera. 

She  iben  told  me  ahe  had  boraeirraqueated  an  interview  for  hi 
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Princess  Royal,  and  had  told  her  that  if  it  was  too  much  to  grant  it  in  the 
Royal  apartments,  at  least  it  might  take  place  in  Miss  Burney's  room. 
Her  Royal  Highness  coldly  answered  that  she  saw  nobody  without  the 
Queen's  commands. 

How  much  I  rejoiced  in  her  prudence  and  duty  1  I  would  not  have  had  a 
meeting  in  my  room  unknown  to  the  Queen  for  a  thousand  worlds.  But 
poor  mistaken  Madame  la  Pite  complained  most  bitterly  of  the  deadness  of 
the  whole  court  to  talents  and  genius. 

In  the  end,  the  carriage  of  Madame  la  Roche  arrived,  about  tea-time,  and 
Madame  la  Fite  finished  with  making  me  promise  to  relate  my  difficulties  to 
the  Queen,  that  she  might  give  me  such  orders  as  to  enable  me  to  keep  them 
any  other  time.  And  thus  ended  this  most  oppressive  scene.  You  may 
think  I  had  no  very  voracious  appetite  a(\er  it. 

To  give  you  the  result  at  once.  Miss  Planta,  of  her  own  accord,  briefly 
related  the  affair  to  the  Queen,  dwelling  upon  my  extreme  embarrassment 
with  the  most  good-natured  applause  of  its  motives.  The  Queen  graciously 
joined  in  commendation  of  my  steadiness,  expressed  her  disapprobation  of 
the  indelicacy  of  poor  Madame  la  Fite,  and  added  that  if  I  had  been  over- 
come, it  would  have  been  an  encouragement  to  her  to  bring  foreigners  for 
ever  to  the  Lodge,  wholly  contrary  to  the  pleasure  of  the  King. 

Friday,  September  20th. — A  grand  incident,  for  my  new  life,  hap- 
pened. Mrs.  Schwellenberg  finding  herself  very  unwell,  and  wishing  for 
advice  from  a  physician,  went  on  to  town,  and  I  remained,  for  the  first  time, 
with  the  Queen  by  myself. 

Nothing  could  be  more  gracious  and  encouraging  than  her  behaviour 
upon  this  occasion.  We  were  at  Kew  only  two  days,  and  her  sweetness,  in 
sundry  particulars,  rendered  them,  with  respect  to  my  attendance,  the  most 
pleasant  of  any  I  had  witnessed. 

Friday,  September  22nd. — We  all  went  to  town  for  keeping  the  anni- 
versary of  the  King's  coronation,  on  which  there  is  always  a  drawing- 
room.  We  found  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  still  very  unwell,  and  uncertain 
whether  she  should  be  able  to  return  with  us  to  Windsor  the  next  day. 

Early  the  following  morning,  Misa  Planta  sent  to  me  to  know  whether  we 
went  back  alone,  or  with  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  :  I  could  give  her  no  satisfac- 
tion. Soon  afler  she  came  herself;  but,  while  she  was  apologizing  for  her 
inquiries,  a  message  came  to  me,  to  let  me  know  that  Mrs.  Schwellenberg 
meant  to  continue  in  town.  Miss  Planta  took  a  hasty  leave  to  prepare  for 
our  journey  ;  but,  turning  round  as  she  opened  the  door,  she  made  a  sort  of 
involuntary  exclamation,  «<  Ah,  Miss  Burney,  if  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  was 
not  80  sick — and  so  cross — how  happily  we  might  all  live  P' 

Secure  of  the  Queen's  approbation,  the  moment  I  arrived  at  Windsor  I 
sent  to  entreat  to  see  my  dearest  Mrs.  Delany  and  her  niece  to  dinner. 
They  came ;  and,  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Fisher  alone  added  to  our  party : 
the  rest  were  attending  the  King  at  the  castle,  whence  His  Majesty  was 
viewing  some  experiments  of  signals. 

This  was  the  first  tolerable  evening  I  spent  in  our  eating-room.  Mr. 
Fisher  produced  the  drawings  he  had  sketched  in  Italy  and  Switzerland : 
views  from  well-chosen  prospects,  very  happily,  I  believe,  executed.  With 
the  help  of  his  verbal  description,  Mrs.  Delany  saw  them  pretty  well ;  and 
we  were  both  indebted  to  him  for  much  entertainment.  The  quietness  of 
the  evening  pleased  him  as  much  as  it  did  ourselves;  and  I  was  only  sorry 
that  Major  Price,  who  was  never  obliged  to  be  abMient  before,  should  not 
partake  of  it. 

The  next  day  passed  in  the  same  manner,  only  with  the  addition  of 
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Major  Price  and  General  Bude.  The  tranquillity  of  the  evening  wa« 
evidently  enjoyed  by  all ;  and  I  could  not  forbear  thinking  of  the  words  of 
Miss  Planta  upon  our  leaving  London. 

I  was  quite  glad  to  have  once  again  some  natural  conversation  with  the 
Major,  who  of  late  had  carried  his  circumspection  to  such  a  height  as  never 
to  speak  a  word  to  me  aHer  his  first  salutation.  Whether  his  fear  of 
exciting  displeasure  towards  me,  or  towards  himself,  was  strongest,  I 
cannot  tell;  but  it  is  extremely  provoking  to  see  the  universal  mischief 
spread  by  partial  ilt-humour. 

September  25th. — ^This  morning,  aAer  sundry  difficulties,  I  received 
my  first  visit  here  from  Miss  Cambridge.  Mrs.  Hemming  brought  her  to 
Windsor,  where  she  bad  a  visit  to  make  herself* 

While  she  was  with  me,  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door  made  me  call  out 
"  Come  in  1"  It  opened — and  enter  Princess  Royal ! — who  stood  quietly  at 
it,  upon  sight  of  a  stranger,  saying,  in  a  low  voice,  that  the  Queen  desired 
I  would  go  to  her.  I  answered  I  would  follow  immediately,  and  she  made, 
with  her  usual  grace,  a  curtseying  exit. 

<*  Who  was  that?"  cried  Miss  Cambridge;  and  when  I  told  her,  she 
exclaimed,  with  the  greatest  surprise,  ••  Good  Heaven  I  the  Princess  Royal, 
— with  a  manner  so  modest  and  gentle? — ^Then  I  see,  by  her  standing  ia 
the  door  to  deliver  her  message,  that  the  very  highest  in  rank  think  it  right 
to  be  as  humble  in  their  appearance  as  the  lowest !" 

Mrs.  Delany  canie  to  me  to  dinner,  and  we  promised  ourselves  the  whole 
adernoon  tCte-d'tite^  with  no  other  interruption  than  what  we  were  well 
contented  to  allow  to  Major  Price  and  General  Bude.  But  liefbre  we  were 
well  settled  in  my  room,  aAer  ourlate  dinner  in  the  next,  a  visiter  appeared, 
— Miss  Finch. 

We  were  both  sadly  vexed  at  this  disappointment;  but  you  will  wonder 
to  hear  thai  I  became,  in  a  few  minutes,  as  averse  to  her  going  as  I  bad 
been  to  her  coming:  for  the  Princess  Amelia  was  brought  in,  by  Mrs. 
Cheveley,  to  carry  away  Mrs.  Delany  to  the  Queen.  I  had  now,  there- 
fore, no  one,  but  this  chance-comer,  to  assist  me  in  doing  the  honours  to  mv 
two  beaus  ;  and  well  as  I  like  their  company,  I  by  no  means  enjoyed  the 
prospect  of  receiving  them  alone:  not,  I  protest,  and  am  sure  from  any 
prudery,  but  simply  from  thinking  that  a  single  female,  in  a  party,  either 
large  or  small,  of  men,  unless  very  much  used  to  the  world,  appears  to  be 
in  a  situation  awkward  and  unbecoming. 

I  was  quite  concerned,  therefore,  to  hear  from  Miss  Finch  that  she  meant 
but  a  short  visit,  for  some  reasons  belonging  to  her  carriage;  and  when  she 
rose  to  go,  I  felt  my  distaste  to  this  new  mode  of  proceeding  so  stroni^,  that 
I  hastily  related  to  her  my  embarrassment,  and  frankly  begged  her  to  slay 
and  help  to  recreate  my  guests.  She  was  very  much  diverted  with  this 
distress,  which  she  declared  she  could  not  comprehend,  but  frankly  ao^reed 
to  remain  with  me;  and  promised,  at  my  earnest  desire,  not  to  publish  what 
I  had  confessed  to  her,  lest  1  should  gain,  around  Windsor,  the  character  of 
a  prude. 

I  had  every  reason  to  be  glad  that  1  detained  her,  for  she  not  only  made 
my  meeting  with  the  equerries  easy  and  pleasant,  but  was  full  of  odd  enter- 
tainment herself.  She  has  a  large  portion  of  whimsical  humour,  which,  at 
times,  is  original  and  amusing,  though  always  eccentric,  and  frequently, 
from  uttering  whatever  comes  uppermost,  accidental. 

Among  many  other  flights,  she  very  solemnly  declared  that  she  could 
never  keep  any  body's  face  in  her  mind  when  they  were  out  of  her  sight. 
"  I  have  quite  forgot,"  cried  she,  "  the  Duke  of  York  already,  though  I  used 
to  see  him  so  continually.     Really  it's  quite  terrible,  but  I  cannot  recollect 
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a  single  trait  of  any  body  when  they  are  the  shortest  time  out  of  my  sight; 
especially  if  they  are  dead ; — it's  quite  shocking,  but  really  I  can  never  re- 
member the  face  of  a  person  the  least  in  the  world  when  once  they  are 
dead !" 

The  Major,  who  knows  her  very  well,  and  who  first  had  introduced  her 
to  me  on  my  settling  here,  was  much  amused  with  her  rattle ;  and  General 
Bude  is  always  pleased  with  any  thing  bordering  upon  the  ridiculous.  Our 
evening  therefore  turned  out  very  well. 

In  the  next  1  was  not  so  successful :  uncertain  whether  or  not  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg  would  return,  I  could  make  no  invitations  in  the  morning, 
though  I  knew  that  Mrs.  Delany  was  to  be  with  the  Queen.  I  dined  alone; 
and  then  gave  up  my  companion,  and  took  courage  to  send  and  invite  Mrs* 
and  Miss  Heberden : — they  had  company  at  home  1  I  sent  to  Madame  la 
Fite : — she  was  engaged  with  company  abroad  I 

It  was  too  late  to  send  any  further, — and  I  was  forced  to  make  my  entrei 
into  the  tea-room  sola.  It  was  really  very  awkward  to  me,  at  first ;  though 
the  ease  of  General  Bude,  and  the  gentleness  and  good  breeding  of  Major 
Price,  made  me  soon  tolerably  comfortable, — till  the  door  opened,  and  His 
Majesty  appeared  at  it  I 

"  What !"  cried  he,  smiling,  "a  trio?— only  you  three?" 

Two  bows,  and  one  curtsey,  was  the  answer. 

He  then  came  in,  and  talked  for  some  time  upon  genetil  subjects,  chiefly 
with  Major  Price,  who  stands  extremely  high  in  his  favour  and  esteem. 
Af\erwards  he  spoke  much  of  Mrs.  Haggerdorn,  and  commended  her  resig- 
nation of  employment,  and  timely  retirement.  This,  by  various  steps,  led 
to  some  ludicrous  stories  of  an  old  servant  who  had  belonged  to  her  for,  I 
think,  seventeen  years,  and,  having  stayed  behind,  was  married  to  a  womaa 
of  some  fortune,  though  old,  much  wanting  in  sobriety,  and  of  unwieldy 
corpulency.  While  this  was  relating,  the  King  advanced  to  me,  and  said, 
** Should  you  have  thought  Draugher  would  have  had  such  success?" 

^'  I  never  saw  him.  Sir,"  I  answered. 

<* Never  saw  him? — O  yes,  you  must  have  seen  him  a  hundred  times: 
he  was  here  when  you  came." 

**But  I  saw  nothing  then,  Sir!"  quoth  I,  which  little  truism  diverted  him, 
and  led  him  to  talk  on  with  me  some  time  longer,  still  upon  Mrs.  Hagger- 
dorn and  this  Draugher. 

When  he  went  away,  he  took  both  the  gentlemen  with  him:  the  Major 

to  backgammon,  the  General  to  his  concert-room. 

•  •  •  #  •  •  # 

T  have  something  to  relate  now  that  both  my  dearest  friends  will  take 
great  pleasure  in  hearing,  because  it  appertains  to  my  dignity  and  conse' 
quence.  The  Queen,  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  desired  me  this  morning 
to  send  an  invitation  to  M.  MithoflT,  a  German  clergyman,  to  come  to  dinner ; 
and  she  added,  "  I  assure  you  he  is  a  very  worthy  roan,  of  very  excelleat 
character,  or  I  would  not  ask  you  to  invite  him." 

Was  not  this  a  very  sweet  manner  of  making  over  to  me  the  presidency 
of  the  table  in  Mrs.  Schwellenbers's  absence? 

It  was  for  the  next  day,  and  f  sent  John  to  him  immediately ; — rather 
awkward,  though,  to  send  my  compliments  to  a  man  I  had  never  seen,  and 
invite  him  to  dine  with  me.     But  there  was  no  other  mode— I  could  not 

name  the  Queen.     I  knew  Miss  P would  be  happy  to  make  us  a  trio, 

and  I  begged  her  not  to  fail  me. 

But  alas ! — if  awkwardness  was  removed,  something  worse  was  substi- 
tuted in  its  place ;  my  presidency  was  abolished  on  the  very  day  it  was  to 
be  declared,  by  the  sudden  return  of  its  rightful  supersedes    I  acquainted 
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her  with  the  invitation  I  had  been  desired  to  send,  and  I  told  her  I  had  also 

engaged  Miss  P .     I  told  of  both  as  humbly  as  possible,  that  I  might 

raise  no  alarms  ofany  intention  of  rivalry  in  power. 

Mr.  Mithoff  was  not  yet  come  when  dinner  was  announced,  nor  yet  Miss 

P ;  we  sat  down  tUe'Ct-tite,  myself  in  some  pain  for  my  iovitations,  my 

companion  well  content  to  show  she  would  wait  for  none  of  ray  making. 

At  length  came  Miss  P ,  and  presently  afler  a  tall  German  ciei^- 

man  entered  the  room.  I  was  a  little  confused  by  his  immediately  making 
up  to  me  and  thanking  me  in  the  strongest  terms  for  the  honour  of  my  invi- 
tation, and  assuring  me  it  was  the  most  flattering  one  he  had  ever  received. 

I  answered  as  short  as  I  could,  for  I  was  quite  confounded  by  the  looks 
of  Mrs.  Schwellenberg.  Towards  me  they  were  directed  with  reproach,  and 
towards  the  poor  visiter  with  astonishment :  why  I  could  not  imagine,  as 
I  had  frequently  heard  her  speak  of  M.  MithoflTwith  praise. 

Finding  nothing  was  said  to  him,  1  was  obliged  to  ask  him  to  take  a 
place  at  the  table  myself,  which  he  did  ;  still,  and  with  great  glee  of  manner, 
addressing  himself  wholly  to  me,  and  never  finishing  his  warm  expressioos 
of  gratitude  for  my  invitation. 

I  quite  longed  to  tell  him  I  had  Her  Majesty's  orders  for  what  I  had  done, 
that  he  might  cease  his  most  unmerited  acknowledgments ;  but  I  could  not 
at  that  time.  The  dinner  went  oflT  very  ill ;  nobody  said  a  word  but  this 
gentleman,  and  he?4poke  only  to  do  himself  mischief. 

When  we  all  adjourned  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg's  room  up  stairs,  for  coflee, 
my  new  guest  again  poured  forth  such  a  torrent  of  thanks,  that  I  could  not 
resist  taking  the  first  opportunity,  to  inform  him  he  owed  me  no  such  strong 
obligation,  as  I  had  simply  obeyed  the  commands  of  the  Queen. 

**  The  Queen  !"  he  exclaimed,  with  yet  greater  enchantment ;  *«  then  I  am 
very  happy,  indeed,  madam ;  I  had  been  afraid  at  first  there  was  some  mis- 
take in  the  honour  you  did  me." 

«*  It  might  have  seemed  a  sad  mistake  indeed,  Sir,"  cried  I,  "  if  you  sup- 
posed I  had  taken  the  liberty  of  making  you  such  an  invitation,  without  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  you  myself." 

Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  just  after,  calling  me  aside,  said,  "  For  what  hare 
you  brought  me  this  man  ?" 

I  could  make  no  answer,  lest  he  should  hear  me,  for  I  saw  him  look 
uneasily  towards  us  ;  and  therefore,  to  end  such  interrogations,  I  turned  to 
him,  and  asked  him  how  many  days  he  should  continue  at  Windsor. 

He  looked  surprised,  and  said  he  had  no  thought  of  leaving  it. 

It  was  my  turn  to  look  surprised  now ;  I  had  heard  he  only  came  upon 
her  Majesty's  commands,  and  was  to  stay  but  a  day  or  two. 

I  now  began  to  suspect  some  mistake,  and  that  my  message  had  gone  to 
a  wrong  person.  I  hastened,  therefore,  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Mithotf, 
and  my  suspicion  was  changed  into  a  certainty,  by  his  telling  me,  uiih  a 
stare,  that  it  was  not  his. 

Imagine  but  my  confusion  at  this  information  ! — the  Queen's  commissioa 
so  ill  executed,  M.  Mithoff  neglected,  and  some  one  else  invited  whose  very 
name  I  knew  not ! — nor  did  he,  though  my  mistake  was  now  visible,  tell  it 
me.  Yet  he  looked  so  much  disappointed,  that  I  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
me,  since  the  blunder  must  have  been  my  servant's,  to  do  what  I  could  to 
comfort  him.  I  therefore  forced  myself  forward  to  talk  to  him,  and  pass 
over  the  embarrassment ;  but  he  was  modest,  and  consequently  overset,  and 
soon  after  took  his  leave. 

I  then  cleared  myself  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  of  any  voluntary  deed  in 
bringing  her  this  7?uin^  and  inquired  of  John  how  it  had  happened.  He 
told  me  he  had  forgot  the  gentleman's  name,  but  as  I  had  said  he  was  a 
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German  clergyman,  he  had  asked  for  him  as  such,  and  thought  this  must 
he  the  right  person.  I  heard  afterwards  that  this  is  a  M.  Schrawder,  one 
of  the  masters  of  the  German  language  to  the  Princesses.  I  made  all  the 
apologies  in  my  power  to  him  for  the  error. 

In  the  evening,  our  party  was  the  General,  Mr.  Fisher,  and  Major  Price ; 
and  I  was  tempted  to  tell  them  my  disaster,  upon  Mrs.  Schwellenberg's 
heing  suddenly  called  out  of  the  room ;  and  the  account  interested  them  so 
much,  from  their  knowledge  of  all  the  parties,  that  when  the  lady's  return 
interrupted  it,  they  were  all  taken  with  fits  of  sullenness  that  made  them 
nearly  as  dumb  as  myself. 

The  Queen,  at  night,  with  great  good-humour,  laughed  at  the  mistake, 
and  only  desired  it  might  be  rectified  for  the  next  day.  Accordingly  it  was; 
and  M.  Mithoff  had  an  invitation  for  the  next  day,  in  proper  order :  that  is, 
from  Mrs.  Schwellenberg. 

It  was  a  day  of  festivity  for  the  Royal  Family.  The  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand, brother  to  the  Emperor,  and  his  Duchess,  Princess  of  Modena,  with 
their  train,  were  invited  here  to  dine  with  their  Majesties.  They  had  already 
had  the  honour  of  breakfasting  with  them  at  Kew.  The  dinner  was  at  the 
Castle. 

In  the  morning,  at  the  door  of  my  room,  I  met  Major  Price;  he  told  me 
he  was  very  unwell,  and  felt  quite  unequal  to  the  fatigue  of  attendance  on  a 
day  of  such  ceremony ;  he  had  therefore  begged  that  C^nel  Goldsworthy 
might  be  his  deputy, — «*  And  I,"  added  he, «« shall  stay  quietly  at  the  Lodge, 
and  dine  with  you."  With  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  1  thought  I, — in  whose  pre- 
sence little  i  am  fairly  as  one  annihilated. 

Colonel  Goldsworthy  had  been  invited  to  Windsor  for  the  Princess 
RoyaTs  birthday,  which  was  the  next  day ;  Mr.  Fisher,  also,  was  of  the 
dinner  party ;  yet  it  was  as  heavy  as  if  we  had  been  our  usual  tite^d'tite : 
more  so,  indeed,  for  then  one  at  least  exerts  herself,  namely,  F.  B. :  now 
every  one  seemed  to  do  their  worst. 

When  we  went  up  stairs  to  coffee,  upon  Mrs.  Schwellenberg's  leaving  us 
a  few  minutes,  and  M.  MithoflTs  looking  at  her  Indian  paper,  Mr.  Fisher 
and  the  Major  pressed  me  to  finish  my  account  of  my  hapless  guest  and 
erroneous  invitation ;  but,  upon  a  re-entrance,  we  all  suddenly  parted,  like 
detected  conspirators. 

At  night  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  told  Major  Price  she  would  give  him  a  treat; 
he  is  quite  her  first  favourite  among  the  equerries.  This  was  to  show  him 
all  the  Queen's  jewels ;  and  Mr.  Fisher  and  myself  were  allowed  to  partake 
in  it.     Nothing  could  be  more  superb,  more  dazzling. 

Would  you  know  how  the  evening  concluded  ? — look  at  the  account  of 
the  dinaer. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
1786. 

Birthday  of  the  Princess  Royal— Birthday  Gifts  of  the  Kiag  and  Qneen^Tlie 

Amelia — Birthday  Concert — Ardaous  Duties  of  the  Eqnerriea — Official  Jcaloosy— 
Visit  from  the  King— The  Queen's  Jewels— Royal  Govemeases — ^Visit  to  Kev— 
Return  to  Windsor — The  Princess  Royal — Amiable  Condnot  of  the  Queen — ^Her  Opi- 
nions on  Dress  and  State — ^The  Inoonvenienoes  of  Grrandeor — ^A  vtrmnge  MisCaio— 
The  £!querries — Explanations  and  Apologies— The  Hardships  of  a  Rojal  Equenr— 
A  Day's  Hunting  with  the  King — Barley  Water — Abstemioosness  of  George  IlL— 
Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Delany — Visit  from  the  King — Mrs.  Moata^^s  Charader  ia 
the  **  Observer*'- Vanessa— Mrs.  Wright,  the  Wax-modeller— Characters  of  Hmne  lad 
Lord  George  Sackyille  in  the  **  Observer" — Letter  from  Miss  Bumej  to  Dr.  Bumer— 
An  Awkward  Predicament — Dr.  Bumey's  Opinions  on  Germany — Cnriosily  and  fes- 
planation — Diary  Resumed — More  Mistakes — Anecdote  of  the  Queen— Colond  Foi 
— ^Wedding  Presents — ^The  Duke  of  Montague — A  nice  Point — ^This  Centurj  or  tht 
Last  7— Visits  to  Kew— A  Trait  of  Character— An  Escapade — Benjamin  West— Hk 
Cartoon  of  the  Painted  Window  at  St  George's  Chapel— SimpUcity  of  West**  ChandBr 
— Death  of  the  King's  Aunt 

Friday,  Septexbbr  29tb. — ^This  day  the  Princess  Royal  eotered  her 
twenty-first  year.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  in  the  room  with  the  Queen 
when  she  sent  for  her  early  in  the  nriorning.  Her  Majesty  bid  me8lo|i,wfaQt 
she  went  into  another  apartment  to  fetch  her  birthday  gills.  The  channiiig 
Princess  entered  with  so  modest,  so  composed  an  air,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
the  day,  with  all  its  preparations  for  splendour,  was  rather  solemn  than 
elevating  to  her.  I  had  no  difficulty,  thus  alone  with  her,  ia  offering  mj 
best  wishes  to  her.  She  received  them  most  gracefully,  and  told  me,  with 
the  most  sensible  pleasure,  that  the  King  had  just  been  with  her,  and  pre- 
sented to  her  a  magnificent  diamond  necklace. 

The  Queen  then  returned,  holding  in  her  hands  two  very  pretty  portfolios 
for  her  drawings,  and  a  very  fine  gold  etui.  The  Princess,  ia  receiving 
them  with  the  lowest  curtsey,  kissed  her  hand  repeatedly,  while  the  Queeo 
gave  back  her  kisses  upon  her  cheeks. 

The  King  came  in  soon  af\er,  and  the  three  youngest  Princesses.  Thej 
all  flew  to  kiss  the  Princess  Royal,  who  is  affectionately  fond  of  them  all* 
Princess  Amelia  showed  how  fine  she  was,  and  made  the  Queen  admire 
her  new  coat  and  frock  :  she  then  examined  all  the  new  dresses  of  her 
sisters,  and  then  looking  towards  me  with  some  surprise,  exclaimed,  **  And 
won't  Miss  Burney  be  fine,  too?" 

1  shall  not  easily  forget  this  little  innocent  lesson.  It  seems  all  the  house- 
hold dress  twice  on  these  birthdays — for  their  first  appearance,  and  for 
dinner — and  always  in  something  distinguished.  I  knew  it  not,  and  had 
simply  prepared  for  my  second  attire  only,  wearing  in  the  morning  my 
usual  white  dimity  great  coat. 

I  was  a  little  out  of  countenance  ;  and  the  Queen  probably  perceiving  it, 
said — 

"  Come  hither,  Amelia  ;  who  do  you  think  is  here — in  Miss  Burney's 
room  ?" 

"  Lany,"  answered  the  quick  little  creature;  for  so  she  calls  Mrs. 
Delany  who  had  already  exerted  herself  to  come  to  the  Lodge  with  her 
congratulations. 

The  King,  taking  the  hand  of  the  little  Princess,  said  they  would  go  and 
see  her  ,*  and  turning  to  the  Queen  as  they  leA  the  room,  called  out 
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«  What  shall  we  do  with  Mrs.  Delaoy  7" 

«  What  the  King  pleases/'  was  her  answer. 

I  followed  them  to  my  room,  where  his  Majesty  stayed  some  time,  giTing 
that  dear  old  lady  a  history  of  the  concert  of  the  preceding  evening  for  the 
Archduke  and  Duchess,  and  that  he  had  ordered  for  this  day  for  the 
Princess  Royal.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  Her  Royal  Highness  should  have 
her  birthday  celebrated  by  an  art  which  she  even  professes  to  have  do 
taste  for,  and  to  hear  almost  with  pain. 

The  King  took  Mrs.  Delaov  to  breakfast  with  himself  and  family. 

Poor  Major  Price  was  reaify  ill.  I  did  not  see  him  all  day,  and  believe 
he  kept  his  bed.  It  has  been  to  me  a  most  serious  concern  to  see  how  little 
his  strength  is  suited  to  his  office,  the  duties  of  which  are  quite  laborious  to 
any  but  the  most  robust  constitutions.  The  equerry  in  waiting  must  be 
dressed  and  ready  to  attend  by  six  o'clock  in  summer,  and  by  seven  in  the 
winter ;  and  he  must  be  constantly  prepared  either  for  hunting,  nding,  or 
walking,  the  whole  day  through.  The  King,  however,  is  the  kindest 
master,  and  exacts  from  his  equerries  no  more  than  he  performs  himself, 
save  in  watching  and  waiting,  which  are  highly  fatiguing ;  but  His  Majesty 
has  the  most  vigorous  health,  and  accustoms  himself  to  none  of  the  in- 
dulgences which  almost  all  his  subjects  regard  as  indispensable. 

For  his  own  sake,  therefore,  I  could  not  be  sorry  that  the  waiting  of 
Major  Price  was  to  expire  on  the  1st  of  October;  though  for  mine  I  could 
not  help  it,  nor  have  helped  it  ever  since.  He  vras  my  first  friend  in  this 
house — the  first  who  ventured  to  speak  to  me  with  any  trust,  of  the  situatioo 
of  things,  and  the  first  of  course,  from  whom  I  received  any  solace  or  pleasure. 

I  wore  my  memorable  present-gown  this  day,  in  honour  of  the  Princess 
Royal.  It  is  a  lilac  tabby.  I  saw  the  King  for  a  minute  at  night,  as  he 
returned  from  the  Castle,  and  he  graciously  admired  it,  calling  out  *<  Emily 
should  see  Miss  Burney's  gown  now,  and  she  would  think  her  fine  enough.** 

All  the  day's  entertainment  was  again  at  the  Castle.  The  following 
evening  I  first  saw  the  newly-arrived  equerry.  Colonel  Goldsworthy.  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg  was  ill,  and  sent  for  Mr.  de  Luc,  and  told  me  to  go  into  the 

eating- room,  and  make  the  tea  for  her.    I  instantly  wrote  to  Miss  P , 

to  beg  she  would  come  to  assist  me :  she  did,  and  Mrs.  Schwellenberg, 
changing  her  plan,  came  down  stairs  at  the  same  time.  The  party  was 
Major  Price,  General  Bude,  Mr.  Fisher,  and  the  Colonel.  Major  Price 
immediately  presented  us  to  each  other. 

«« Upon  my  word  1"  cried  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  <«  you  do  the  honour  here 
in  my  room  I — you  might  leave  that  to  me.  Major  Price  !** 

««  What  I  my  brother  equerry  f*  cried  he;  «« No,  ma'am,  I  thmk  I  have 
a  right  there." 

Colonel  Gbldsworthy's  character  stands  very  high  for  worth  and  honour, 
and  he  is  warmly  attached  to  the  King,  both  for  his  own  sake,  and  from  the 
tie  that  binds  him  to  all  the  Royal  Family,  of  regard  for  a  sister  extremely 
dear  to  him,  Miss  Goldsworthy,  whose  resideooe  here  brings  him  frequently 
to  the  Palace.  He  seems  to  me  a  own  of  but  little  cultivation  or  literature, 
but  delighting  in  a  species  of  dry  humour,  in  which  be  shines  most  success* 
fully,  in  giving  up  himself  for  its  favourite  butt. 

He  brought  me  a  great  many  compliments,  be  said,  from  Dr.  Warton  of 
Winchester,  where  be  had  lately  been  quartered  with  his  regiment.  He 
rattled  away  very  amusingly  upon  the  balls  and  the  belles  he  had  seen  there^ 
laughing  at  his  own  gallantry,  and  pitying  and  praising  himself  alterairteljr 
for  venturing  to  exert  it. 

The  party  was  the  same  as  the  day  before*  The  King  came  into  the  room 
at  tea-time,  and  endeavoured  to  laugh  jbe  Major  oat  c?  his  opioioo  of  kii 
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ewa  iO>M«lih,  which  hi*  MaJMty  rhink*  all  a  rnncr,  ■•  be  M 
Cdlour,  and  looka  Uroag  and  we\\ :  hi-  could  not  succeed  :  iha 
M  Iho  mU*ry,  but  could  not  allow  ii  in  be  just.  The  King  t 
applied  to  tot,  •■*iiig— 

"  What  itiiak  jou.  Miaa  Burne)',  ia  il  not  all  mere  Caat^j,  m 
tbtmuer  witbhimi" 

"  InJwd,  Sir.  I  don't  know,"  wsi  all  lh»  answer  I  could  n 
wvpl  M  lo  '*p**<  <'  lo  'he  Miijnr,  a*  »a  argunxmi  against  hioa 

MoxiuY,  OcroBXi  Sd. — Mnjor  I'nco  IHi  VVindtor.  Ha  | 
notmdf :  rvcrv  bcdy,  I  believe,  rrgrellcd  him;  iIm  eweet  I 
Amrlia  cfird  when  lold  h«  was  gone.  i 

The  Dui  day  we  were  all  to  go  lo  Kcw;  but  Mrs.  Schwf 
taken  ill.  nnd  went  by  herself  to  lown.  i 

The  Uuecn  tent  for  mo  after  brrnkfasl,  and  delivered  to  nM 
calLnl  bcrc  the  jewel  box.  in  which  her  jewels  are  carried  lo  a^ 
thai  arc  worn  on  ibc  drswing-room  dav(.  The  great  bulk  ofj 
in  town  all  the  winter,  and  remove  to  Windsor  for  all  the  sumi 
real  of  ibo  family.  Sha  told  me,  ns  she  delivered  the  key  iat 
thai  M  ibcre  waa  always  much  more  room  in  the  box  Ihan  || 
jeweb  occupied,  I  might  make  whal  Use  1  pleased  of  the  rerot 
Bdding.  with  a  very  expreaiive  smile,  •■  I  dare  say  you  havf 
letlera  that  you  rmiy  be  glad  to  carry  backward*  and  lorwanJs 

I  owned  thai  auihing  was  more  true,  and  thankfully  accepid 
It  has  proved  to  me  since  a  comrorl  of  ihe  lirsi  magnitude,  in  g( 
my  choice  papers  and  letlers  safely  in  the  carriage  with  me,  as  ■ 
in  preaeni  reading,  and  numerou*  odd  things.  « 

ahc  thro  laid  thai  as  the  King  bad  resolved  upon  taking  a 
Amelia  to  Kew  this  time,  Mrs.  Cheveley,  her  nurse  and  governe 
also ;  and  she  desired  to  have  her  travel  in  the  same  coach  in  wl 
as  wpII  as  Mr.  Pc  Luc  an.!  Miss  Planta. 

"  Do  you,"  the  atid, "  aeod  to  tbem  all,  aad  appoint  the  tin 
coming  lo  you." 

In  this  gentle,  but  expressive  manner,  she  made  over  to  me  ibe 
of  the  carriage  in  Mrs.  Schwellenberg'a  absence,  in  the  same  mu 
had  done  of  ihe  table.  I  aeni  accordingly  my  compliments  to 
Darning  eleven  o'clock. 

Mrs.  Cheveley  is  rather  handsome,  and  of  a  showy  appearan 
woman  of  exceeding  good  seiue,  whose  admirable  managenKot  of 
Princess  has  secured  her  affection  without  spoiling  her.  She  alw 
ber  with  reipecl,  even  when  reproving  her,  yei  gives  way  to  nc 
humours  where  il  is  better  they  should  be  conquered.  Fewer 
lndc«d,  I  never  in  any  child  aaw;  and  1  give  the  greatest  cred 
Cheveley  for  forbearing  lo  indulge  them. 

At  Kew  the  Smelts  were  just  arrived.  The  King  haa  presented 
one  of  the  prellieal  little  houses  upon  tbe  baoks  of  the  Thamen  t 
ever  aeen.  I  was  impatient  to  wail  upon  them,  bul  could  not, 
journey,  6nd  time:  much  was  I  gratified,  therefore,  when  lh< 
Royal  came  to  me,  and  said  the  Queen  had  sent  her  lo  acquaii 
■he  had  invited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smell  lo  dine  with  me. 

They  did  not,  however,  find  me  overflowing  with  apirila  at  oui 
I  had  not  seen  them  aiflce  the  critical  period  of  my  arrangemen 
Queen  took  place ;  and  their  aight  now  revived  bo  many  recollec 
then  were  bitter  to  me,  thai  I  felt  a  sinking  at  my  heart  uncni 
Melancholy,  therefore,  waa  ibe  day  lo  me ;  though  heretofore  1  hi 
found  pleuure  in  meeting  wilJi  Mr^cneJt.    But  1  will  not  go  ba 
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except  to  facta  and  circumstances.   Sufficient  for  the  day  are  the  reflections 
thereof! 

Again  I  waited  alone,  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  being  in  town.  Nothing  could 
be  sweeter  than  the  Queen  in  these  my  first  single  essays ;  and  she  bid  me 
the  next  day  send  an  invitation  again  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smelt  to  dine  with 
me,  if  I  wished  it.  She  translated  to  me  also  the  whole  story  of  a  German 
play,  which  she  had  just  been  reading,  and  narrated  it  so  well,  and  with 
observations  so  just  of  its  characters,  that  she  filled  me  with  fresh  admira* 
tion  at  the  keenness  of  her  penetration  into  people  and  things  so  remote 
from  her  own  sphere  of  life. 

She  lent  me  an  old  Scotch  ballad  to  read,  that  had  lately  been  printed  in 
Germany,  with  an  introductory  essay  upon  the  resemblance  still  subsisting 
between  the  Grerman  and  Scotch  languages.  The  ballad  is  entitled  the 
"  Gaberlunzie  Man."  It  had  to  me  no  recommendation,  savo  its  curiosity 
in  a  vocabulary  and  glossary,  that  pointed  out  the  similitude  of  the  two 
languages. 

The  lovely  little  Princess  Amelia  was  brought  by  Mrs.  Cheveley  to  our 
tea-room  to  see  Mrs.  Smelt,  and  stayed  all  the  evening.  We  are  become 
very  great  friends  by  this  long  visit,  and  she  has  promised  *'  always  to  come 
and  drink  tea  with  me  at  Kew.*' 

Thursday,  October  5th,  was  my  first  waiting  at  St.  James's  without 
Mrs.  Schwellenberg :  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Locke  came  to  me  in  my  rooms, 
and  at  night  they  carried  me  to  Tancred  and  Sigismunda.  I  saw  also  my 
father  and  my  dear  brother  James. 

Friday,  October  6th. — We  returned  to  Windsor  without  Mrs.  Schwel- 
Ient)erg,  who  stayed  in  town  for  her  physician's  advice.  The  Queen  went 
immediately  to  Mrs.  Delany;  the  Princess  Royal  came  into  my  room. 

« I  beg  pardon,"  she  cried,  *<  for  what  I  am  going  to  say ;  I  hope  you  will 
excuse  my  taking  such  a  liberty  with  you — but,  has  nobody  told  you  that 
the  Queen  is  always  used  to  have  the  jewel-box  carried  into  her  bedroom  V* 

**  No,  ma'am,  nobody  mentioned  it  to  me.  I  brought  it  here  because  I 
have  other  things  in  it." 

**  I  thought,  when  I  did  not  see  it  in  mamma's  room,"  cried  she,  "  that 
nobody  had  told  you  of  that  custom,  and  so  I  thought  I  would  come  to  you 
myself:  I  hope  you  will  excuse  it?" 

You  may  believe  how  I  thanked  her,  while  I  promised  to  take  my  own 
goods  and  chattels,  and  have  it  conveyed  to  its  proper  place  immediately. 
I  saw  that  she  imagined  the  Queen  might  be  displeased  ;  and  though  I  could 
never  myself  imagine  that,  for  an  omission  of  ignorance,  I  felt  the  benevo- 
lence of  her  intention,  and  received  it  with  great  gratitude. 

**  My  dear  ma'am,"  cried  she,  "  I  am  sure  I  should  be  most  happy  to  do 
any  thing  for  you  that  should  lie  in  my  power,  always;  and  really  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg  ought  to  have  told  you  this." 

Afterwards  I  happened  to  be  alone  with  this  charming  Princess,  and  her 
sister  Elizabeth,  in  the  Queen's  dressing-room.  She  then  came  up  to  me, 
and  said, 

'« Now  will  you  excuse  me.  Miss  Barney,  if  I  ask  you  the  truth  of  some- 
thing I  have  heard  about  you  ?" 

«« Certainly,  mn'am." 

'*  It's  such  an  odd  thing,  I  don't  know  how  to  mention  it ;  but  I  have  wished 
to  ask  you  about  it  this  great  while.  Pray  is  it  really  true  that,  in  your 
illness  last  year,  you  coughed  so  violently  that  you  broke  the  whalebone  of 
your  stays  in  two?" 

*(  As  nearly  true  as  possible,  ma'am;  it  actually  split  with  the  force  of 
the  almost  convulsive  motion  of  a  cough  that  seemed  loud  and  powerful 
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woi       Tor  >  giant.     I  could  hsnlly  m^Mir  believe  it  was  Si 
■0  (viinidnblp  ■  noise." 

"  I  could  not  have  given  cr«dit  to  il  ir  I  had  not  heard  it  f 
1  wanlrd  m  much  to  know  the  Iniib,  lh»l  I  determiiwdi  i 
courage  and  n»k  you." 

"  And  pray,  Miss  Buroey,"  cried  iho  PrincCN  Elhntietb,  ■* 
blister  that  gave  you  greet  totiurcT" 

"  Yes,  ma'am^in  another  illneas." 

"  O ! — I  know  how  to  piiy  you  I — [  have  one  on  at  this  mo 

"And  pray.  Miss  Burnt-y,"  cried  the  Princess  Royal,  " 
earritMl  out  of  town,  when  you  were  in  inch  a  weak  coodi 
eould  not  walk  V 

"  Where  could  your  Royal  Highness  hear  all  this!" 

"  And  were  you  nol  almost  starved  by  Sir  Richard  Jebb  T" 
EUuibeth. 

"  And  did  not  you  receive  great  benefit  Trom  asses'  milk  T" 
Princeas  Royal. 

A^ain  I  be^tged  to  know  iheir  meana  of  healing  all  thig ;  bu 
entrance  silenced  us  all. 

Her  Miijcsiy  lent  (nn  a  new  little  book,  just  translated  froir 
into  French,  colled  "  Le  Nouv^au  Robinson."  1  Tound  it  a  vi 
lesionorindustry  for  young  male  readers.  'Tia  an  Imiiaiioo, ' 
nwnts,  of  our  Robinson  Crusoe. 

While  I  was  dressing  1  heard  someihing  in  my  next  room  im 
the  door  or  my  bed. room,  to  see  what  il  might  be,  and  who  sho< 
but  Madame  la  Roche  ai  the  window,  and  Madame  In  Fite  loss 
examining  my  books! — One  of  them  slipped  from  her  handS) 
been  so  gentle  that  ihey  would  no!  have  disturbed  me. 

They  besought  me  not  lo  hurry  myself,  but  go  on  just  ns  ITl 
there,  i  was  already  hurrying  to  be  ready  for  the  Queen,  a 
was  nol  lo  tinted  aa  lo  compose  me.  I  made  what  apologies 
then  returned  to  my  bed-room.  Madame  la  File,  however,  fi 
■he  said  she  came  only  lo  request  I  would  drink  tea  with  her,  I 
German  baron,  whotavamo  I  have  forgotten,  who  belonged  lo 
Roche. 

I  made  all  the  excuses  I  could  suggest,  but  none  were  aco 
lold  me  she  would  never  make  such  a  petition  to  me  again,  if 
this  lasl  time  comply,  and  that  It  was  necessary  lo  save  her  fro 
as  she  had  written  to  him,  and  promised  him  this  interview.  . 
but  come  lo  Windsor,  instead  of  sending  for  Madame  la  Roche 
in  London,  she  had  promised  him  a  meeting  avec  U  grand  B 
Mile.  Bomi  < 

i  was  less  ihan  ever  inclined  to  go  where  1  had  been  so  injud 
unduly  otTered,  and  where  1  must  give  aa  much  disappointment  (i 
as  he  could  embarrassment  lo  me.  I  retreated,  however,  in  vai 
inflexible  in  entreaty  ;  I  was  obliged  to  tell  her  fairly  that  1  h 
resolution  never  to  begin  any  acquaintance  designedly,  or  maket 
visit  beyond  a  mere  call,  without  first  telling  the  Queen  I  had  sih 
tion.  I  was  very  much  vexed  lo  bo  forced  to  say  lo  her  things  II 
her  own  plans  too  strongly  for  any  chance  of  her  concurrent 
waa,  notwilhslanding  my  bein^  thus  explicit,  so  dissatisfied  am 
that  she  compelled  ine  to  promise  I  would  endeavour  to  mention 
tion,  and  accept  it.  *■ 

I  had  no  opportunity  for  my  forced  Bcr|uieacence  that  evening 
tea  quietly  with  Colonel  Goldsworthy,  General  Bud£,  and  M 
whom  I  inviind  to  stay  with  me.    Bui  the  next  morning,  feari 
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hurt  this  poor  Madame  la  Fite,  I  ventured  to  her  house,  and  breakfasted 
with  her;  and  was  introduced  to  her  baron,  and  to  two  other  gentlemen, 
one  of  them  a  son  of  Madame  la  Roche.  IV[uch  of  civilities  passed,  and  I 
feel  that  I  could  really  like  Madame  la  Roche,  were  she  less  flattering ; 
which,  perhaps,  rather  means  were  she  more  so :  for  much  flattery  given 
makes  one  fear  much  is  thought  acceptable. 

I  have  seen  her  no  more;  she  was  going  immediately  to  town,  and 
thence  soon  back  to  the  continent.  She  wept  in  parting  with  me,  as  if  we 
had  been  friends  of  long  standing ! — If  I  were  likely  to  see  her  o(\en,  I 
should  be  at  some  pains  to  try  at  discovering  what  is  sensitive  from  what  is 
aflected.  As  it  is,  she  has  le(\  me  in  such  doubt  of  her  real  character,  I 
scarce  know  whether  I  most  should  pity,  admire,  or  laugh. 

In  the  evening  the  sweet  little  Princess  Amelia  came  to  fetch  Mrs.  Delany 
to  the  Queen,  and  promised  me  she  would  then  return  to  play  with  me :  she 
did,  and  her  innocent  facility  to  be  pleased  delighted  me  extremely.  Fondly 
as  she  is  beloved,  and  universally  indulged,  there  is  not  the  least  difficulty 
in  finding  entertainment  for  her.  Capt.  Phillips's  beautiful  little  strawberry 
fork  is  much  in  favour :  she  asks  for  it  regularly  when  I  see  her,  and  for 
something  to  eat  with  it ;  but  the  play  is  so  much  more  her  object  than  the 
food,  that  a  piece  of  dry  bread,  or  any  thing  that  will  but  serve  to  show  the 
fork  has  real  prongs,  satisfies  her  as  well  as  fruit  or  sweetmeat. 

I  shall  now  give  the  rest  of  October  without  daily  dates,  though  all  from 
daily  memorandums,  and  try  if  that  will  bring  me  on  a  little  faster :  for  to 
be  sure  I  am  terribly  belated. 

Mrs.  Schwellenberg  came  no  more  either  to  Windsor  or  Kew ;  she  found 
her  health  better  at  the  Queen's  house  in  town. 

The  Queen  was  unremittingly  sweet  and  gracious,  never  making  me 
sensible  of  any  insufliciency  from  my  single  attendance ;  which,  to  me,  was 
an  opportunity  the  most  favourable  in  the  world  for  becoming  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  her  mind  and  understanding.  For  the  excellency 
of  her  mind  I  was  fully  prepared  ;  the  testimony  of  the  nation  at  large  could 
not  be  unfaithful ;  but  the  depth  and  soundness  of  her  understanding  sur« 
prised  me :  good  sense  I  expected ;  to  that  alone  she  could  owe  the  even 
tenor  of  her  conduct,  universally  approved,  though  examined  and  judged  by 
the  watchful  eye  of  multitudes.  But  I  had  not  imagined  that,  shut  up  in  the 
confined  limits  of  a  court,  she  coiiid  have  acquired  any  but  the  most 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the  most  partial  insight  into  cha- 
racter. But  I  find  now,  I  have  only  done  justice  to  her  disposition,  not  to 
her  parts,  which  are  truly  of  that  superior  order  that  makes  sagacity  intui- 
tively supply  the  place  of  experience.  In  the  course  of  this  month  I  spent 
much  time  quite  alone  with  her,  and  never  once  quitted  her  presence  with- 
out fresh  admiratioa  of  her  talents. 

There  are  few  points  I  have  observed  with  more  pleasure  in  her  than  all 
that  concerns  the  oflice  which  brings  me  to  her  in  this  private  and  confiden- 
tial manner.  All  that  breaks  from  her,  in  our  tiU'd-Utes^  upon  the  subject 
of  dress,  is  both  edifying  and  amiable.  She  equips  herself  for  the  drawing- 
room  with  all  the  attention  in  her  power;  she  neglects  nothing  that  she 
thinks  becoming  to  her  appearance  upon  those  occasions,  and  is  sensibly 
conscious  that  her  high  station  nnakes  her  attire  in  public  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness. As  such,  she  submits  to  it  without  murmuring ;  but  a  yet  stronger 
consciousness  of  the  real  futility  of  such  mere  outward  grandeur  bursts  from 
her,  involuntarily,  the  moment  the  sacrifice  is  paid,  and  she  can  never  refuse 
herself  the  aatisfactioa  of  expressing  her  contentment  to  put  on  a  quiet 
undress.  The  great  coats  are  so  highly  in  her  favour,  from  the  quickness 
with  which  they  enable  her  to  finish  her  toilette,  that  the  tings  their  praise 
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with  fresh  warmth  every  time  she  is  allowed  to  wear  them,  arcbly  ajiif 
to  me,  with  most  expressive  eyes,  ^*  If  I  could  write— if  I  oould  but  write!— 
how  I  would  compose  upoa  a  great  coat !  1  wish  1  were  a  poetess,  that  I 
might  make  a  soog  upon  it — ^I  do  thiok  something  very  pretty  might  be  sni 
about  it.'' 

These  hints  she  has  given  me  continually ;  but  the  Muse  was  not  so  kiad 
at  ever  to  make  me  think  of  the  matter  again  when  out  of  her  sight — till, 
at  last,  she  one  day,  in  putting  on  this  favourite  dress,  half  gmvely,  said, 
•«  I  really  take  it  a  litUe  ill  you  won't  write  aoroethiug  upoo  these  gioC 
coats  r 

I  only  laughed,  yet,  when  I  left  her,  I  scribbled  a  few  stanzas,  copied 
them  very  fairly,  and  took  them,  as  soon  as  they  were  Goished,  into  her 
room ;  and  there  kept  them  safely  in  my  pocket-book,  lor  I  knew  not  hov 
to  produce  them,  and  she,  by  odd  accident,  forbore  from  that  time  to  a^  kt 
them,  though  her  repeated  suggestion  had,  at  last,  oooqueied  my  literary 
indolence. 

I  cannot  here  help  mentioning  a  very  interesting  little  aoeoe  at  which  I 
was  present,  about  this  time.  The  Queen  had  nobody  but  royaelf  with  her, 
one  morning,  when  the  King  hastily  entered  the  room,  with  some  letters  ia 
his  hand,  and  addressing  her  in  German,  which  he  spoke  very  fast,  tad 
with  much  apparent  interest  in  what  he  said,  he  brought  the  letters  up  to 
her,  and  put  them  into  her  hand.  She  received  them  with  much  agitatioe, 
but  evidently  of  a  much  pleased  sort,  and  endeavoured  to  kiss  his  hand  as 
he  held  them.  He  would  not  let  her,  but  made  an  efibrt,  with  a  coaDtenaBoe 
of  the  highest  satisfaction,  to  kiss  hers.  1  saw  instantly  in  her  eyes  t 
(brgetfuloess,  at  the  moment,  that  any  one  was  present,  while,  drawiag 
away  her  hand,  she  presented  him  her  cheek.  He  accepted  her  kindoesi 
with  the  .same  frank  affection  that  she  offered  it ;  and  the  next  moment  they 
both  spoke  English,  and  talked  upon  common  and  general  subjects. 

What  they  said  I  am  far  enough  from  knowing;  but  the  whole  was  too 
rapid  to  give  me  time  to  quit  the  room ;  and  I  could  not  but  see  with  plea- 
sure that  the  Queen  had  received  some  favour  with  which  she  was  sensibly 
delighted,  and  that  the  King,  in  her  acknowledgments,  was  happily  and 

amply  paid. 

*  •  *  *  •  * 

No  sooner  did  I  find  that  my  coadjutrix  ceased  to  speak  of  returning  to 
Windsor,  and  that  I  became,  by  that  means,  the  presidentess  of  the  dinner 
and  tea  table,  than  I  formed  a  grand  design — no  other  than  to  obtain  to  mj 
own  use  the  disposal  of  my  evenings. 

From  the  time  of  my  entrance  into  this  court,  to  that  of  which  I  am 
writing,  1  had  never  been  informed  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  me  to 
receive  the  King's  equerries  at  the  tea-table;  yet  I  observed  that  they 
always  came  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  and  that  she  expected  them  so  entirely 
as  never  to  make  tea  till  their  arrival.  Nevertheless,  nothing  of  that  sort 
had  ever  been  intimated  to  me,  and  I  saw  no  necessity  of  falling  into  all  her 
ways  without  commands  to  that  purpose :  nor  could  I  conclude  that  the 
King^s  gentlemen  would  expect  from  me  either  the  same  confinement,  or 
readiness  of  reception,  as  had  belonged  to  two  invalid  old  ladies,  glad  of 
company,  and  without  a  single  connexion  to  draw  them  from  home. 

The  first  week,  however,  of  my  presidency,  my  dear  Mrs.  Delany,  with 

Miss  P ,  came  to  dine  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  with  me  regularly; 

and  though  Mrs.  Delany  was  generally  called  away  to  the  royal  apartments, 
her  niece  always  remained  with  me.  This  not  only  obviated  all  objections 
to  the  company  of  the  equerries,  but  kept  me  at  home  naturally,  and  (or  my 
own  society  and  visiters. 

I  could  not,  howe¥er,  but  he  struck  with  a  circumstance  that  showed  me, 
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ia  a  rather  singular  manner,  my  tea-making  seemed  at  once  to  be  regarded 
as  indispensable :  this  was  no  other  than  a  constant  summons,  which  John 
regularly  brought  me  every  evening,  from  these  gentlemen,  to  acquaint  me 
they  were  come  up  stairs  to  the  tea-room,  and  waiting  for  me. 

I  determined  not  to  notice  this:  and  consequently,  the  first  time  Mrs. 
Delany  was  not  well  enough  to  give  me  her  valuable  society  at  the  Lodge, 
I  went  to  her  house,  and  spent  the  evening  there;  without  sending  any 
message  to  the  equerries,  as  any  apology  must  involve  me  in  future  confine* 
roent. 

This  I  did  three  or  (bur  times,  always  with  so  much  success  as  to  gaia 
my  point  for  the  moment,  but  never  with  such  happy  consequences  as  to 
ensure  it  me  for  the  time  to  come ;  since  every  next  meeting  showed  an  air 
of  pique,  and  since  every  evening  had  still,  unremittingly,  the  same  message 
for  John. 

I  concluded  this  would  wear  away  by  use,  and  therefore  resolved  to  give 
it  that  chance.  One  evening,  however,  when,  being  quite  alone,  I  was  going 
to  my  loved  resource,  John,  ere  I  could  get  out,  hurried  to  me,  *«  Ma'am,  the 
gentlemen  are  come  up,  and  they  send  their  compliments,  and  they  wait  tea 
for  you." 

"  Very  well,"  was  my  answer  to  this  rather  cavalier  summons,  which  I 
did  not  wholly  admire ;  and  I  put  on  my  hat  and  cloak,  when  I  was  called 
to  the  Queen.  She  asked  me  whether  I  thought  Mrs.  Delany  could  come 
to  her,  as  she  wished  to  see  her?    I  oflfered  to  go  instantly,  and  inquire. 

«« But  don't  tell  her  I  sent  you,"  cried  the  most  considerate  Queen,  **  lest 
that  should  make  her  come  when  it  may  hurt  her :  find  out  how  she  is, 
before  you  mention  me." 

I  promised  implicit  obedience,  and  she  most  graciotisly  called  ailer  me, 

*'  Will  it  hurt  you,  Miss  Bumey,  to  go— is  it  a  fine  evening?" 

I  assured  her  it  was. 

<<  Well,  put  on  your  clogs,  then,  and  take  care,"  was  her  kind  injunction. 

As  I  now  knew  I  must  return  myself,  at  any  rate,  I  slipped  into  the  tea- 
room before  I  set  oflT.  I  found  there  Colonel  Goldsworthy,  looking  quite 
glum.  General  Bude,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  — —  Fisher,  his  brother,  and  Mr. 
Blomberg,  chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  moment  I  opened  the  door,  General  Bud6  presented  Mr.  Blomberg  to 
me,  and  Mr.  Fisher  his  brother;  I  told  them,  hastily,  that  I  was  runnins 
away  to  Mrs.  Delany,  but  meant  to  return  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  I 
should  be  happy  to  have  their  company,  if  they  could  wait  so  long ;  but  if 
they  were  hurried,  my  man  should  bring  their  tea. 

They  all  turned  to  Colonel  Goldsworthy,  who,  as  equerry  in  waiting,  was' 
considered  as  head  of  the  party ;  but  he  seemed  so  choked  with  surprise 
and  displeasure  that  he  could  only  mutter  something  too  indistinct  to  bo 
heard,  and  bowed  low  and  distantly. 

«*  If  Colonel  Goldsworthy  can  command  his  time,  ma'am,"  cried  Mr- 
Fisher,  '*  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  wait  yours." 

General  Bude  said  the  same :  the  Colonel  again  silently  and  solemnly 
bowed,  and  I  curtsied  in  the  same  manner,  and  harried  away. 

Mrs.  Delany  was  not  well ;  and  I  would  not  vex  her  with  the  Queen's 
kind  wish  for  her.  I  returned,  and  sent  io,  by  the  page  in  waiting,  my 
account :  for  the  Queen  was  in  the  coooert-room,  and  I  could  not  go  to  her* 

Neither  would  I  seduce  away  Miss  P  from  her  duty ;  I  came  backt 

therefore,  alone,  and  was  fain  to  make  my  part  as  good  as  I  was  able  among 
my  beaus. 

I  found  them  all  waiting.  Colonel  Goldsworthy  received  me  with  the 
aame  stately  bow,  and  a  look  so  glum  and  discoocertad,  that  I  instafltly 
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turned  from  him  to  meet  the  sod  countenanoe  of  the  good  Mr.  Fiaher,  who 
took  a  chair  next  mine,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  his  usual  ioteUh 
gence.     General  Bude  was  chatty  and  well  bred,  and  the  two  atrangen 

wholly  silent. 

I  could  not,  however,  but  see  that  Colonel  Goldsworthy  grew  leas  and 
less  pleased.  Yet  what  had  I  done  1 — I  had  never  been  oommaDded  to 
devote  my  evenings  to  him,  and,  if  excused  officially,  surely  there  oould  be 
no  private  claim  from  either  his  situation  or  mine.  His  displeasure  theie- 
fore  appeared  to  me  so  unjust,  that  I  resolved  to  take  not  the  snnallest  notice 
of  it.  He  never  opened  his  mouth,  neither  to  me  nor  to  any  one  else,  la 
this  strange  manner  we  drank  our  tea.  When  it  was  over,  he  still  sat  dumb; 
and  still  1  conversed  with  Mr.  Fisher  and  General  Bude. 

At  length  a  prodigious  hemming  showed  a  preparation  in  the  Colonel  for 
a  speech :  it  came  forth  with  great  difficulty  and  most  considerable  hesita- 
tion. 

**I  am  afraid,  ma*am, — I  am  afraid  you — you — that  is-^het  we  are 
intruders  upon  you." 

**  N — o,"  answered  I,  faintly,  **  why  so?' 

"  I  am  sure,  ma'am,  if  we  are — if  you  think — if  we  take.too  much  liberty 
— I  am  sure  I  would  not  for  the  world ! — ^I  only — ^your  commands — nothing 
else—" 

•*  Sir !"  cried  I,  not  understanding  a  word. 

**  I  see,  ma'am,  we  only  intrude  upon  you :  however,  you  must  excuse 
my  just  saying  we  would  not  for  the  world  have  taken  such  a  liberty, 
though  very  sensible  of  the  happiness  of  being  allowed  to  come  in  for  hsJf 
an  hour, — which  is  the  best  half-hour  of  the  whole  day ;  but  yet,  if  it  was 
not  for  your  own  commands — " 

*'  What  commands,  sir?" 

He  grew  still  more  perplexed,  and  made  at  least  a  doxen  speeches  to  the 
same  no  purpose,  before  I  could  draw  from  him  any  thing  explicit ;  all  of 
them  listening  silently  the  whole  time,  and  myself  invariably  staring.  Ac 
last,  a  few  words  escaped  him  more  intelligible. 

"  Your  messages,  ma'am,  were  what  encouraged  us  to  come." 

"  And  pray,  sir,  do  tell  me  what  messages? — 1  am  very  happy  to  see  you, 
but  I  never  sent  any  messages  at  all !" 

**  Indeed,  ma'am  !"  cried  he,  staring  in  his  turn ;  "  why  your  servant, 
little  John  there,  came  rapping  at  our  door,  at  the  equerry  room,  before  we 
had  well  swallowed  our  dmner,  and  said,  "  My  lady  is  waiting  tea,  sir." 

I  was  quite  confounded.  I  assured  him  it  was  an  entire  fabrication  of  my 
servant's,  as  I  had  never  sent,  nor  even  thought  of  sending  him,  for  I  was 
going  out. 

«•  Why  to  own  the  truth,  ma'am,"  cried  he,  brightening  up,  »« I  did  really 
think  it  a  little  odd  to  send  for  us  in  that  hurry, — for  we  got  up  diiwtly 
from  table,  and  said,  if  the  lady  is  wailing,  to  be  sure  we  must  not  keep 
her ;  and  then — when  we  came — to  just  peep  in,  and  say  you  were  going 
out !" 

How  intolerable  an  impertinence  in  John  ! — it  was  really  no  wonder  the 
poor  Colonel  was  so  glum. 

Again  I  repeated  my  ignorance  of  this  step ;  and  he  then  said  «*  Why, 
ma'am,  he  comes  to  us  regularly  every  aflernoon,  and  says  his  lady  is 
waiting;  and  we  are  very  glad  to  come,  poor  souls  that  we  are,  with' no 
rest  all  the  livelong  day  but  what  we  get  in  this  good  room ! — but  then — to 
come,  and  see  ourselves  only  intruders — and  to  find  you  going  out,  after 
sending  for  us !" 

I  could  scarce  find  words  to  express  my  amazement  at  this  communica- 
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tion.  I  cleared  myself  instantly  from  having  any  the  smallest  knowledge 
of  John^s  proceedings,  and  Colonel  Goldsworthy  soon  recovered  all  his 
spirits  and  good- humour  when  he  was  satisfied  he  had  not  designedly  been 
treated  with  such  strange  and  unmeaning  inconsistency.  He  rejoiced 
exceedingly  that  he  had  spoke  out,  and  I  thanked  him  for  his  frankness^ 
and  the  evening  concluded  very  amicably* 

My  dearest  friends  will  easily  conceive  how  vexed  I  must  (eel  myself 
with  my  foolish  servant,  for  taking  so  great  a  liberty  in  my  name ;  and  how 
provoked  to  have  had  these  gentlemen,  and  all  others  that  had  occasionally 
dined  at  their  table,  persuaded  that  I  sent  them  so  pressing  a  call,  for  the 
mere  impertinent  caprice  of  running  away  from  them  aHer  they  obeyed  it. 

Colonel  Goldsworthy  had  been  quite  seriously  affronted  with  me ;  General 
Bude  is  of  a  disposition  too  placid  and  unconcerned  for  pique,  and  had 
therefore  taken  the  matter  very  quietly ;  but  Mr.  Fisher,  as  he  has  since 
owned  to  me,  suspected  some  mistake  the  whole  tinne,  and  never  believed  I  had 
sent  them  any  such  message.  It  was  owing  to  his  interference,  and  at  his 
earnest  request,  that  the  Colonel  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  state  the  case 
to  me. 

As  I  have  the  greatest  aversion  to  seeing  servants  exposed  or  reprimanded 
before  witnesses,  I  would  not  summon  John  till  I  could  speak  to  him  alone. 
I  then  desired  him  to  explain  to  me  the  reason  of  carrying  messages  never 
given  to  him.  At  first  he  positively  denied  the  fact ;  but  when  I  assured 
him  my  intelligence  came  from  Colonel  Goldsworthy  himself,  he  only  said, 
**  Law,  ma'am,  Pm  sure  I  did  not  do  it  for  any  harm  1  I  did  not  know  as  I 
did  any  thing  wrong ;"  nor  could  I  get  any  further  satisfaction  from  him. 
I  can  only  conclude  that  he  acted  from  officious  folly,  simply  fancying  he 
added  to  his  own  importance,  by  carrying  messages  from  one  party  to  the 
other.  His  want  of  truth,  indeed,  b  a  mischief  beyond  folly,  and  made  me 
see  him  quite  unfit  for  the  place  I  had  given  him. 

The  evening  after,  I  invited  Miss  P  ,  determined  to  spend  it  entirely 
with  my  beaus,  in  order  to  wholly  explain  away  this  impertinence.  Colonel 
Goldsworthy  now  made  me  a  thousand  apologies  for  having  named  the 
matter  to  me  at  all.  I  assured  him  I  was  extremely  glad  he  had  aflTorded  me 
an  opportunity  of  clearing  it.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  I  mentioned  the 
constant  summons  brought  me  by  John  every  aflernoon.  He  lifted  up  his 
hands  and  eyes,  and  protested  most  solemnly  he  had  never  sent  a  single  one. 

**  I  vow,  rna'am,"  cried  the  Colonel,  *'  I  would  not  have  taken  such  a 
liberty  on  any  account ;  though  all  the  comfort  of  my  life,  in  this  house,  is 
one  half-hour  in  a  day  spent  in  this  room.  Afler  all  one's  labours,  riding, 
and  walking,  and  standing,  and  bowing— what  a  life  it  is?  Well!  it's 
honour !  that's  one  comfort ;  it's  all  honour  I  royal  honour  I— one  has  the 
honour  to  stand  till  one  has  not  a  foot  left ;  and  to  ride  till  one's  stiff,  and 
to  walk  till  one's  ready  to  drop,-^— and  then  one  makes  one's  lowest  bow, 
d'ye  see,  and  blesses  one's  self  with  joy  for  the  honour !" 

This  is  his  style  of  rattle,  when  perfectly  at  his  ease,  pleased  with  every 
individual  in  his  company,  and  completely  in  good  humour.  But  the 
moment  he  sees  any  one  that  he  fears  or  dislikes,  he  assumes  a  look  of 
glum  distance  and  sullenness,  and  will  not  utter  a  word,  scarcely  even  in 
answer.  He  is  warmly  and  faithfully  attached  to  the  King  and  all  the 
Royal  Family,  yet  his  favourite  theme,  in  his  very  best  moods,  is  complaint 
of  his  attendance,  and  murmuring  at  all  its  ceremonials.  This,  however,  is 
merely  for  sport  and  oddity,  for  he  is  a  man  of  fortune,  and  would  certainly 
^linquish  his  post  if  it  were  not  to  his  taste. 

His  account  of  his  own  hardships  and  sufferings  here,  in  the  discharge  of 
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his  duty,  is  truly  comic,  "  How  do  you  like  it,  ma'am  1"  he  sajrs  to  nu^ 
"  though  it's  hardly  fair  to  ask  you  yet,  because  you  know  almost  nothing 
of  the  joys  of  this  sort  of  life.  But  wait  till  November  and  December,  aai 
then  you'll  get  a  pretty  taste  of  them !  Runuing  along  in  these  cold  pif- 
sages ;  then  bursting  into  rooms  fit  to  bake  you ;  then  back  again  into  iD 
these  agreeable  puffs ! — ^Bless  us !  I  believe  in  my  heart  there's  wind  enough 
in  these  passages  to  carry  a  man  of  war !  And  there  you'll  have  your 
share,  ma'am,  I  promise  you  that !  you'll  get  knocked  up  in  three  days, 
take  my  word  for  that," 

I  begged  him  not  to  prognosticate  so  much  evil  for  me. 

"O  ma'am,  there's  no  help  for  it!"  cried  he;  "you  won't  have  the 
hunting,  to  be  sure,  nor  amusing  yourself  with  wading  a  (bot  and  a  half 
through  the  dirt,  by  way  of  a  little  pleasant  walk,  as  we  poor  equerries  do? 
It's  a  wonder  to  me  we  outlive  the  first  month.  But  the  agreeable  pufi&  of 
the  passages  you  will  have  just  as  completely  as  any  of  us.  Let's  see,  bow 
many  blasts  must  you  have  every  time  you  go  to  the  Queen  ?  First,  one 
upon  your  opening  your  door ;  then  another,  as  you  get  down  the  three 
steps  from  it,  which  are  exposed  to  the  wind  from  the  garden  door  down- 
stairs ;  then  a  third,  as  you  turn  the  corner  to  enter  the  passage ;  then  yoa 
come  plump  upon  another  from  the  hall  door ;  then  comes  another,  fit  to 
knock  you  down,  as  you  turn  the  upj)er  passage ;  then,  just  as  you  turn 
towards  the  Queen's  room,  comes  another ;  and  last,  a  whiff  from  the  King's 
stairs,  enough  to  blow  you  half  a  mile  off!" 

"  Mere  healthy  breezes,"  I  cried,  and  assured  him  I  did  not  fear  them. 

"  Stay  till  Christmas,"  cried  he,  with  a  threatening  air,  **  only  stay  till 
then,  and  let's  see  what  you'll  say  then ;  you'll  be  laid  up  as  sure  as  ^te ! 
you  may  take  my  word  for  that.  One  thing,  however,  pray  let  me  caution 
you  about — don't  go  to  early  prayers  in  November;  if  you  do,  that  will 
completely  kill  you  !  Oh,  ma'am,  you  know  nothing  yet  of  all  these  mat- 
ters  !— only  pray,  joking  apart,  let  me  have  the  honour  just  to  advise  you 
this  one  thing,  or  else  it's  all  over  with  you,  I  do  assure  you  !" 

It  was  in  vain  I  begged  him  to  be  more  merciful  in  his  prophecies ;  he 
failed  not,  every  night,  to  administer  to  me  the  same  pleasant  anticipations. 

"  When  the  Princesses,"  cried  he,  "  used  to  it  as  they  are,  get  regularly 
knocked  up  before  this  business  is  over,  off  they  drop,  one  by  one ; — first 
the  Queen  deserts  us;  then  Princess  Elizabeth  is  done  for;  then  Princess 
Royal  begins  coughing ;  then  Princess  Augusta  gets  the  snufHes  ;  and  all 
the  poor  attendants,  my  poor  sister  at  their  head,  drop  off,  one  after  another, 
like  so  many  snuffs  of  candles:  til!  at  last,  dwindle,  dwindle,  dwindle — not 
a  soul  goes  to  the  chapel  but  the  King,  the  parson,  and  myself;  and  there 
we  three  freeze  it  out  together  I" 

One  evening,  when  he  had  been  out  very  late  hunting  with  the  King,  be 

assumed  so  doleful  an  air  of  weariness,  that  had  not  Miss  P exerted 

her  utmost  powers  to  revive  him,  he  would  not  have  uttered  a  word  the 
whole  night ;  but  when  once  brought  forward,  he  gave  us  more  entertain- 
ment than  ever,  by  relating  his  hardships. 

**  After  all  the  labours,"  cried  he,  "  of  the  chase,  all  the  riding,  the 
trotting,  the  galloping,  the  leaping,  the — with  your  favour,  ladies,  1  beg 
pardon,  I  was  going  to  say  a  strange  word,  but  the — the  perspiration, — and 
— and  all  that — after  being  wet  through  over  head,  and  soused  through 
under  feet,  and  popped  into  ditches,  and  jerked  over  gates,  what  lives  we  do 
lead  !  Well,  it's  all  honour !  that's  my  only  comfort !  Well,  after  all  this, 
fagging  away  like  mad  from  eight  in  the  morning  to  five  or  six  in  the  after* 
noon,  home  we  come,  looking  like  so  many  drowned  rats,  with  not  a  dry 
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thread  about  us,  nor  a  morsel  withio  us  -  sore  to  the  very  bone,  and  forced 
to  smile  all  the  time !  and  then  after  all  this  what  do  you  think  follows? — 
•  Here,  Goldsworthy,'  cries  his  Majesty :  so  up  I  comes  to  him,  bowing  pro- 
fixindly,  and  my  hair  dripping  down  to  my  shoes ;  *  Goldsworthy,'  cries 
his  Majesty.  « Sir,'  says  I,  smiling  agreeably,  with  the  rheumatism  just 
creeping  all  over  me !  but  still,  expecting  something  a  little  comfortable,  I 
wait  patiently  to  know  his  gracious  pleasure,  and  then,  *  Here,  Goldsworthy, 
I  say!'  he  cries,  'will  you  have  a  little  barley  water?'  Barley  water  in 
such  a  plight  as  that !  Fine  compensation  for  a  wet  jacke  ,  truly  ! — ^barley 
water !  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  my  life !  barley  water  afler  a 
whole  day's  hard  hunting !" 

"  And  pray  did  you  drink  it  ?" 

«I  drink  it? — Drink  barley  water?  no,  no ;  not  come  to  that  neither! 
But  there  it  was,  sure  enough  ! — in  a  jug  fit  for  a  sick  room  ;  just  such  a 
thing  as  you  put  upon  a  hob  in  a  chimney,  for  some  poor  miserable  soul 
that  keeps  his  bed  !  just  such  a  thing  as  that ! — And,  <  Here,  Goldsworthy,' 
says  his  Majesty,  <  here's  the  barley  water  1' " 

«'  And  did  the  King  drink  it  himself?" 

"  Yes,  God  bless  his  Majesty  I  but  I  was  too  humble  a  subject  to  do  the 
same  as  the  King  ! — Barley  water,  quoth  I ! — Ha  !  ha  ? — a  fine  treat  truly  I 
— Heaven  defend  me !  I'm  not  come  to  that,  neither !  bad  enough  too,  but 
not  so  bad  as  that." 

This  sort  of  sport  and  humour,  however,  which,  when  uttered  by  himself, 
is  extremely  diverting,  all  ceases  wholly  if  the  smallest  thing  happens  to 
disconcert  him.  The  entrance  of  any  person  unexpected  by  him  was 
always  sufficient  not  merely  to  silence,  but  obviously  to  displease  him.  If 
Madame  de  la  Pite  came,  his  mouth  was  closed,  and  his  brows  were  knit, 
and  he  looked  as  if  even  ill  used  by  her  entrance. 

I  have  now  to  mention  an  affair — a  secret  one — which  relates  to  Mrs. 
Delany.  That  dear  and  very  extraordinary  lady,  in  our  long  and  many 
meetings,  has  communicated  to  me  alnrKMt  all  the  transactions  of  her  life, 
and  as  nearly  as  she  can  remember  them,  almost  the  thoughts.  The  purity 
and  excellence  of  her  character  have  risen  upon  me  in  every  circumstance 
and  in  every  sentiment  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge ;  but  the  confidence 
most  delightful  that  she  has  placed  in  me  has  been  of  her  transactions  with 
her  darling  friend,  the  late  Duchess  of  Portland.  That  friend,  some  years 
ago,  had  prevailed  with  Mrs.  Delany,  by  her  earnest  entreaties,  to  write 
down  the  principal  events  of  her  life.  This  she  did  in  the  form  of  letters, 
and  with  feigned  nannes :  these  letters,  invaluable  both  from  their  contents 
and  their  writer.  Lady  Weymouth,  upon  her  mother's  death,  most  honour- 
ably restored  to  Mrs.  Delany.  She  has  permitted  me  to  see  them,  and  to 
'read  them  to  her. 

In  reading  them  to  her,  she  opened  upon  several  circumstances  which 
were  omitted,  or  slightly  mentioned ;  and  related  so  many  interesting  anec- 
dotes belonging  to  the  times,  which,  being  known  already  to  the  Duchess, 
she  had  not  inserted,  that  I  proposed  filling  up  the  chasms,  and  linking  the 
whole  together.  She  was  pleased  with  the  thought,  and  accordingly  we 
began.  I  have  commenced  from  the  earliest  time  to  which  her  incompa- 
rable memory  reaches,  and,  if  health  permits  our  meeting  for  this  purpose, 
I  shall  complete,  with  the  help  of  these  letters,  a  history  of  her  whole  life. 
Its  early  part  was  entirely  led  out,  and  its  latter,  of  course,  had  never  been 
related. 

All  the  time,  therefore,  that  we  are  able  to  pass  by  oarselves  was  regularly 
appropriated  to  this  new  work.     We  have  not  advanced  very  far,  for  our 
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interruptions  are  almost  continual ;  but  I  hope,  nevertheless,  we  shall  nol 
conclude  till  the  design  is  completed. 

The  first  night  that  we  began  this  business,  when  all  the  letters,  and 
sundry  papers  relative  to  them,  were  spread  upon  the  table,  the  King  entered 
my  room !  Dear  Mrs.  Delany  was  quite  frightened,  and  I  felt  myself  pretty 
hot  in  the  cheeks.  He  immediately  asked  what  we  were  about  1  Neither  of 
us  answered.  *'  Sorting  letters  7^'  cried  he,  to  me.  ^  Reading  some.  Sir," 
quoth  I.  And  there  the  matter  dropped  for  that  time :  but  not  long  after 
he  surprised  us  again.  We  were  then  prepared  with  a  double  employment, 
and  therefore  had  one  ready  for  avowal.  This  was,  selecting  and  exa- 
mining letters  from  eminent  persons,  or  from  chosen  friends,  and  burning  all 
that  contained  any  thing  of  a  private  nature,  and  preserving  only  such  as 
were  ingenious,  without  possible  hazard  to  the  writers  or  their  lamil  j. 

This  has  been  a  pleasant,  painful  task — pleasant  from  the  many  admi- 
rable letters  it  gave  me  opportunity  to  read,  and  painful  from  the  melancholy 
retrospections  they  occasioned  dearest  Mrs.  Delany. 

The  King,  from  this  time,  grew  used  to  expecting  to  find  us  encircled 
with  papers  when  he  came  into  my  room  for  this  highly,  justly  &voured 
lady  (which  was  almost  every  evening  that  we  spent  at  Windsor  during 
this  month),  and  only  said — *'  Well,  who  are  you  reading  now  7** 

I  went  through  Swift's  letters  to  her.  Dr.  Young's,  and  Mr.  Bfason's; 
and  destroyed  all  that  could  not  be  saved  every  way  to  their  honour.  And 
we  proceeded  in  the  memoirs  pretty  well  through  the  infantine  part.  Twas 
a  sweet  occupation  for  our  private  hours,  and  I  would  not  have  exchanged 

it  for  any  that  could  have  been  ofiered  me. 

*  •  •  •  •  # 

About  this  time,  the  Queen  one  day,  taking  up  a  book,  said,  **  Now  don^ 
answer  what  I  am  going  to  ask  if  you  have  any  objection  to  it— This  book, 
I  have  been  told,  contains  the  character  of  Mrs.  Montagu  7^ 

It  was  the  "  Observer ;"  I  could  not  deny  it ;  and  she  opened  at  the 
account  of  Vanessa,  and  read  it  out  to  me,  stopping  upon  every  name,  for 
a  key  from  me.  I  could  give  it  to  but  very  few — Mrs.  Wright,  the  wax- 
modeller,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  I  have  forgot  what  others ;  but  when  she  came 
to  a  complimentary  passage  of  a  young  lady  unth  an  Arcadian  air,  to 
whom  Vanessa  says,  "  My  dear,  I  am  in  your  third  volume,''  she  looked 
towards  me,  with  an  archness  that  did  not  make  me  feel  very  pale,  as  she 
added,  "  Who  is  meant  by  that?"  I  truly  answered  I  knew  not. 

How  infinitely  severe  a  criticism  is  this  Vanessa  upon  Mrs.  Montagu ! 
Do  you  remember  hearing  Mr.  Cambridge  read  it  at  Twickenham  ?  I  think 
it  a  very  injurious  attack  in  Mr.  Cumberland  ;  for  whatever  nnay  be  Mrs. 
Montagu's  foibles,  she  is  free,  I  believe,  from  all  vice,  and  as  a  member  of 
society  she  is  magnificently  useful.  This,  and  much  more  to  this  purpose, 
I  instantly  said  to  her  Majesty,  defending  her,  as  well  I  was  able,  from  this 
illiberal  assault.  The  Queen  was  very  ready  to  hear  me,  and  to  concur  in 
thinking  such  usage  very  cruel.  She  told  me  that  the  character  of  Hume 
was  also  given  under  another  fictitious  name,  and  of  Lord  GJeoi^  Sack- 
ville ;  and  asked  me  if  I  wished  to  read  the  work.  The  book  was  the 
Princess  Royal's,  but  she  would  borrow  it  for  me. 

I  could  not  but  accept  such  graciousness ;  and  I  have  consequently  read 
over  the  three  volumes.  I  am  heartily  averse  to  any  work  of  anv  species, 
that  contains  such  hard  personalities ;  and  I  think  the  "  Observer,''  besides, 
little  more  than  a  compilation  from  some  classic  scholar's  commonplace 
book :  for  all  that  is  not  personal  is  criticism  on  Greek  authors  and  cus- 
toms. 
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MISS  BURNEY  TO  DR.  BURNET. 

Queen*!  Hoow,  OcUiber  I6II1, 1786. 

I  have  now,  dearest  sir,  an  adventure  for  you  that  if  it  serves  70a  as  it 
served  me,  will  make  you  start  indeed,  and  ^  each  particular  hair  to  stand 
on  end !" 

Yesterday  evening  my  dear  Mrs.  Delany  was  sitting  with  me  in  my  own 
room,  when,  for  the  first  time,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  entered  it.  She  told 
me  that  the  Queen  desired  to  speak  with  me.  I  instantly  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, and  found  Her  Majesty  with  only  Mr.  Bolton,  who  teaches  the  PHn« 
cesses  geography ;  she  was  studying  with  him  herself,  as  he  stood  beibre 
her  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  The  Princesses  have  no  masters,  except  the 
maitre  de  danse,  from  whom  she  does  not  occasionally  receive  instractioiis 
— so  indefatigable  and  so  humble  is  her  love  of  knowledge. 

Well — she  looked  up  very  smilingly,  and  said  she  believed  I  had  some- 
thing she  wished  for,  and  which  she  doubted  not  I  would  let  her  have.  Yea 
may  imagine  my  answer ;  but  how  was  I  struck,  and  thunderstruck,  when 
she  said  it  was  your  *^  German  Tour  !" 

0  \  all  those '*  hundert  tautend  sacremettU  r  How  did  I  start  I  I  leh  all 
within  bubble  bubble  round  me,  as  if  whirled  by  a  wheel.  I  made  no  answer 
•"-I  could  not  get  out  a  word. 

A  little  surprised  at  this  backwardness  about  a  matter  which  I  saw  was 
expected  to  give  me  pleasure,  she  added — ^  My  set  is  at  Kew ;  but  (  wish 
to  lend  it  Elizabeth :  I  think  it  will  amuse  her;  and  I  should  like  she  should 
read  it.** 

This  a  little  revived  me.  I  had  fancied  it  was  to  look  for  some  passage 
herself,  and  immediately  concluded  it  must  be  that  upon  German  Genius!— 
and  then,  thought  I,  'tis  all  over  with  us  for  ever ! 

1  now  hesitated  out  that  I  was  not  sure  if  I  had  it  at  Windsor ;  and  that 
I  had  only  been  in  possession  of  it  since  my  last  going  to  town,  when  you 
had  been  so  kind  as  to  bring  me  a  set.     I  added  not  a  word  of  the  perchS  f 

Still,  I  am  sure,  surprised  at  this  unwillingness,  she  said  that  ''the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  of  it,  and  she  would  answer  Pi}r  no  injury 
coming  to  it  if  I  would  lend  it.** 

Quire  ashamed  of  this  misapprehension  of  my  reluctanoe,  I  sakl  I  would 
go  and  see  if  I  had  brought  it  to  Windsor  or  not ;  and  awa^  I  ran. 

It  then  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  best  to  take  this  opportooity  to 
mention  your  pentimenio  fairly  and  openly,  and  your  intentioii,  upon  a 
future  edition,  to  correct  some  of  the  severities  which  you  regretted.  I 
therefore  took  back  the  book— oat  of  breath,  both  with  fear  and  eoascious- 


She  looked  much  pleased  at  seeing  me  return  with  it  I  immedtatelT 
proposed  sending  it  to  the  Princess,  who  I  was  sure  would  not  read  it  with 
half  the  attention  to  its  national  strokes  that  her  royal  mother  would ;  but 
she  held  out  her  hand  to  take  it  from  me. 

I  was  all  in  a  quiver,  but  gathered  courage  now  to  My,  **  Ala*am,  this  is 
a  set  my  father  was  preparing  ibr  some  amendment ;  as  he  wrote  in  haste, 
and  with  the  very  recent  impression  of  much  personal  sufiering  and  ill* 
usage  on  his  journey ;  and  therefore  he  now  thinks  he  was  led  to  some  rash 
declarations  and  opinions,  which  he  is  earnest  to  correct.'' 

I  was  ready  to  clap  myself  for  this  speech  the  moment  I  had  got  it  out. 

She  smiled  with  much  approbation  of  the  design,  and  said  meet  good* 
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DIAHT  AKDLCTTCn 
tUf,  **  Indeed  it  i*  but  true  tint  ibe  truv«Iling  in  C 


berlMiHl! 

hm  aftmei  «  PmAJbn,  ami  iwd  about  the  strect-r 
a  i->  HoiBf  ea  u  ■  IMM  «f  pfcsauc  wbco — the  King  ei 

ipK..     ( tbr  Quneo,  ke  afioke  lo  ne :  ■*  What  are  you  abou 
ym  I      thner 

I  ••>  now  in  a  wtwao  iwiuef  than  ever.  I  hemmed  and  ! 
Qonn  tkippcd  rcadiiig,  and  ans«ei«J,  "Tia  ber  tatber's  tou 
beUi  lo  irad  it,  and  my  at^t  i*  at  Kow." 

"  O,"  cfitd  he.  "  tnine  i>  here." 

Ah.  ah !  my  dcnnat  daddy  ■  here  was  aofne  comfbtt  at 
any  baUillC  back  tba  boo4c,  wlikfa  my  surprise  made  imposdl 
MWiad  K>  pwpoaa,  moe  it  w«s  »d  near  at  hand. 

Ha  Ml  dovn  ud  took  up  a  vulumc. 

I  am*,  in  iba  heM  way  I  cuuld,  furv-ed  out  a  repetitioD  t>r  tli 
I  tamikMan. 

Ikoptrnrdal  the  beginning,  and  teoJ  oui  "From  the  A 
lauBhinft  fnce,  and  (umin);  to  look  nt  mc.     i  laughed  too— a 

'rixt  tjwrn,  tnraing  over  lo  anotlrcr  place,  said  "  Here  are 

"  Vm,  ma'am,*'  cried  I,  in  a  horrid  hurry,  "  those  are  onl; 
lie  nlienad — but  my  Tatltcr  would  be  vory  sorry  your  Majesty  i 
what  ho  gtvoi  up  (limaelf !" 

She  fell  this,  and  turned  from  the  paragraph. 

The  King,  looking  very  wickedly  droll  indeed,  and  eyeing  r 
I  took  it,  lunidd  over  his  rolume  with  great  rapidity,  calling 
can't  find  a  tnurk  !— where  are  Ihcv  nil  T" 

'■  Til.'  m:irk.-,!  filler's,  -^ir,"  sm.i  l',  "atvju?!  wiml "  "I  w 

you  find,"  I  meant — but,  though  1  atoppcd,  I  saw  ho  underst 
he  laughed  very  expressively,  and  still  watching  me,  looke 
expected  every  minute  he  would  meet  with  that  terrible  sentcnc 
At  Inst  his  eye  was  caught  by  "  Guadogni,"  and  he  stopped 
word  or  two  or  his  being  hissed  off  the  stage,  and  then  proce* 
self,  through  the  rest  or  the  paragraph,  finishing  with  callin 
"  Very  true  indeed  ! — and  very  just!  He  says  an  actor  or  a  si 
only  people  never  allowed  to  have  a  cold  or  toothache.  But  i 
he,  again  laughing,  "  what  does  your  father  send  you  this  set  ft 
your  opinion  of  his  alterations  1" 

I  was  as  hot  aa  fire  at  this  question. 

"  To  see.  Sir,  what  places  he  meant  to  alter," 

"  She  used  to  copy  for  her  father,"  said  the  Queen ;  "  indeed 
father  has  a  great  loss  of  her." 

Was  not  that  sweet  1— Pray,  dear  Sir,  say  yes  ! 

"  And  who  copies  for  him  now  1"  cried  the  King. 

"  I  don't  know,  Sir," 

*'  Have  not  you  any  sister  left  behind  V 

"  Yes,  Sir,  one^but  she  has  been  so  much  of  her  time  abro 
forgot  her  English,  and  baa  not  yet  recovered  it  sulBcieotly ; 
employment," 

"What  does  he  do  then  r 

"  1  fancy  be  copies  fi>r  himaelf  I" 

"  Suppose  be  should  send  any  to  you  beret" 

"  I — I  abould  endeavour  to  find  time  to  copy  it." 
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Here  there  was  an  interruption,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  both  went  to 
the  concert-room :  the  Queen  assuring  me,  in  parting,  that  the  Princess 
should  take  the  utmost  care  of  the  books.  Since  then  nothing  more  has 
passed,  but  that  the  books  were  sent  to  the  Lower  Liodge,  where  the  Princess 
lives.  And  happy  was  I  when  I  heard  they  were  so  far  removed  !  Was 
it  not  a  most  difficult  transaction  ?  I  am  glad,  however,  I  had  this  set,  since 
else  the  King  would  have  given  his,  without  the  marks  or  any  signs  of  con- 
trition or  intended  amendment.  As  soon  as  it  is  all  over  and  returned  I 
will  certainly  write  again. 

DIARY  RESUMED. 

I  have  written  my  father  an  account  of  the  Queen's  borrowing  his 
"  German  Tour"  for  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  of  my  panic  at  placing 
the  books  in  her  Majesty's  hands,  though  I  was  in  hopes  they  would  be  sent 
to  the  Princess  without  further  examination. 

And  so  I  believe  they  were,  as  I  never  heard  them  mentioned  any  more ; 
but  a  most  ridiculous  mistake  followed,  from  the  marks  made  by  my  dear 

father :  the  Princess  Elizabeth  told  Miss  P she  was  going  to  read  Dr. 

Burney's  German  Tour  ;  "  And  I  am  quite  delighted,"  she  added,  "  that  I 
have  Miss  Burney's  set,  with  all  the  marks  of  her  favourite  passages  !'* 

I  was  now  doubly  shocked  ;  first  for  my  father,  that  he  should  be  thought 
80  prejudiced  a  writer,  and  secondly  for  myself,  that  his  hardest  reflections 
should  seem  what  were  most  pleasing  to  me.  I  had  an  opportunity,  how- 
ever, afterwards,  of  explaining  this  matter  to  Her  Royal  Highness,  who 
was  highly  diverted  with  her  own  conclusions,  and  my  consternation  upon 
them.  I  made  at  the  same  time  an  apology  for  my  dear  father,  which  she 
accepted  very  sweetly  ;  and  I  entreated  her  to  forbear  pointing  out  the  parts 
she  had  imagined  I  preferred.  She  laughed,  but  I  am  sure  she  will  remem- 
ber my  request. 

I  must  now  tell  a  little  thing  for  my  dear  Fredy,  for  'tis  about  a  flower : 
though  my  Susan  will  equally  feel  how  much  more  grateful  it  was  to  me 
than  the  fine  robe  sent  by  other  hands. 

The  Queen  received  one  morning  from  Stoke  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
double  violets  I  ever  saw  ;  they  were  with  other  flowers,  very  fine,  but  too 
powerful  for  her,  and  she  desired  me  to  carry  them  into  another  room  :  but, 
stopping  me  as  I  was  going,  she  took  out  three  little  bunches  of  the  violets, 
and  said  **  This  you  shall  send  to  Mrs.  Delany  ;  this  I  will  keep ;  and  this 
— take  for  yourself." 

I  quite  longed  to  tell  her  how  much  more  I  valued  such  a  gifl,  presented 
by  her  own  hand,  than  the  richest  tabby  in  the  world  by  a  deputy  I  She 
knows,  however,  that,  be  the  intrinsic  worth  small  as  it  may,  the  honour  of 
any  thing  that  comes  immediately  from  herself  is  always  great :  she  does 
such  things,  therefore,  charily,  and  always  in  a  manner  that  marks  them 
for  little  traits  of  favour. 

I  have  mentioned  to  you,  I  think,  the  eldest  Miss  Clayton.  I  believe,  indeed, 
my  dearest  Susanna  saw  her  at  the  tea-drinking  when  at  Windsor.  She  lefl 
this  place  in  this  month,  to  prepare  for  changing  her  name  as  well  as  dwell- 
ing, and  to  bestow  herself  upon  Colonel  Fox,  brother  to  the  famous  Charles. 
She  called  upon  me  the  last  morning  of  her  stay,  with  her  sister.  Miss 
Emily.  She  seems  very  happy,  and  she  seems  also,  so  amiable,  that  she 
had  my  best  wishes  for  continuing  so.     She  had  just  been  receiving  little 
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parting  tokens  from  the  Queen  and  the  Princesses,  with  whom  she  was  in 
such  favour  that  Her  Majesty  had  permitted  her  to  take  iessoos  of  drawio^ 
at  the  Lodge,  at  the  same  time  with  their  Royal  Highnesses.  The  Qoeei 
had  given  her  a  pincushion  in  a  gold  case ;  the  Princess  Royal  a  belt  of  fine 
steel ;  and  the  Princess  Augusta  an  ivory  tooth-pick  case,  inlaid  with  goU. 
She  is  really  a  loss  to  Windbor,  where  there  are  not  many  young  women  of 
equal  merit  and  modesty. 

The  Duke  of  Montagu  came  for  some  days  to  Windsor,  and  always  took 
his  tea  with  us.  He  is  Grovcrnor  of  Windsor  Castle,  in  which  he  has  apait- 
ments ;  but  he  comes  to  them  only  as  a  visiter,  for  he  cannot  reside  beie 
without  a  degree  of  royal  attendance  for  which  he  is  growing  now  rather 
unable.  Long  standing  and  long  waiting  will  not,  afler  a  certain  time  of 
life,  agree  either  with  the  strength  or  the  spirits.  He  speaks  to  me  always 
much  of  Mr.  Cambridge,  whom  he  has  a  most  neighbourly  regard  for. 

One  evening  poor  Madame  la  Fite,  even  from  Colonel  Groldswortky, 
brought  forth  much  entertainment.  The  party  at  that  time  consisted  of  bar- 
self  and  Miss  P ,  the  Colonel,  the  General,  Mr.  Fisher,  and  Mr.  Bkxii- 

berg — a  chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whom  I  believe  I  have  named  before. 
A  general  silence  was  just  threatening  us,  when  Madame  la  Fite  suddenly, 
in  her  broken  English,  exclaimed,  she  had  been  having  a  great  dispute 
whether  Mrs.  Delany  was  bom  in  this  century  or  the  last.  The  CokHiel, 
surprised  out  of  his  glumness,  called  out,  **  In  the  last  century,  ma'am  !^ 
What  do  you  mean  by  that  7  Would  you  make  the  good  old  lady  out  to  be 
two  hundred  years  old  1^ 

She  explained  herself  so  extremely  ill,  that  not  a  creature  was  toxigbt 
over  to  her  opinion,  though  it  was  afterwards  proved  that  she  was  right,  sod 
that  the  year  1700,  in  which  Mrs.  Delany  was  bom,  belonged  to  the  last 
century. 

Mr.  Fisher  and  Mr.  Blomberg  both  said  that  the  year  1700  must  be  the 
first  of  the  present  century.  Madame  la  Fite  declared  she  had  nwide  it 
clearly  belong  to  the  last,  and  that  Mr.  Turbulent  was  as  well  convinced  of 
it  as  herself. 

"  1700  belong  to  1600  !"  cried  the  Colonel  indignantly — "  why  then  I 
suppose  Friday  belongs  to  Thursday,  and  Wednesday  to  Tuesday  !  Bless 
us  !  here's  such  a  set  of  new  doctrines,  a  man  won't  know  soon  whether  he's 
alive  now  or  was  alive  the  last  age !" 

Madame  la  Fite  now  attempted  a  fuller  explanation,  but  was  so  confused 
in  her  terms,  and  so  much  at  a  loss  for  words,  that  though  perfectly  right, 
the  Colonel  looked  at  her  as  if  he  thought  her  half  mad. 

"  O  dear,  yes,  ma'am  !  yes,"  cried  he,  bowing  with  mock  submission,  "I 
dare  say  it's  all  very  right !  only  it's  a  little  new — that's  all ! — 1700  makes 
1600  !-r-0,  vastly  right !     A  little  like  Mr.  Rust  V 

"  No,  Sir :  give  me  leave  only  just  to  say — 

"  O,  no,  ma'am !"  cried  he,  turning  away  in  haste,  "  I  don't  understand 
any  thing  of  these  matters ! — they're  too  deep  for  me  I — I  know  nothing 
about  them." 

"  Mais,  monsieur — Sir — if  you  will  give  me  leave — si  monsieur  veut  bien 
me  pcrmetlre — " 

**0,  no,  ma'am,  don't  trouble  yourself!  I  am  not  worth  the  pains;  I  am 
quite  in  the  dark  in  these  things.  I  was  franking  a  parcel  of  letters  yester* 
day,  and  I  thought  I  franked  them  all  for  this  year;  but  I  suppose  now  1 
franked  them  all  in  the  last  century !" 


1" 
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I  met  Princess  Elizabeth  coming  into  the  Lodge,  with  Miss  (joldsworthy, 
on  the  morning  of  her  departure  ior  Kew ;  and  she  seemed  so  little  happy 
in  the  journey,  so  extremely  delicate  in  her  constitution,  and  so  sweet  and 
patient  in  submitting  to  her  destiny,  that  I  was  quite  afiected  by  the  sight* 
Sho  perceived  me  at  some  distance  in  the  gallery,  and  turned  back  to 
speak  to  me,  and  receive  my  good  wishes  for  the  efiect  of  the  change  of  air. 

The  Kew  visits,  which  took  place  from  Tuesday  to  Friday  in  every  other 
week,  grew  now  less  irksome  to  me.  I  could  not  but  be  pleased  at 
journeys  that  united  the  sick  and  the  well  of  an  affectionate  family,  and  I 
conquered  by  degrees — or  at  least  lessened — the  sadness  of  recollection 
that  at  first  embittered  my  meetings  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smelt.  Mrs* 
Delany,  also,  in  one  of  those  excursions,  spent  the  three  days  at  their 
house  ;  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  drinking  tea  with  them  all  on  her  arrival. 

During  our  tea  the  King  himself  suddenly  arrived :  we  all  rose,  and 
stood,  according  to  royal  etiquette,  as  much  aloof  from  him  and  from  one 
another  as  the  room  permitted,  so  as  to  leave  all  the  space  possible  for  His 
Majesty,  who  moved  from  Mrs.  Delany  to  Mr.  Smelt  almost  every  other 
speech.  He  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  full  of  good-humoured  gaiety. 
Mr.  Smelt  and  Mrs.  Delany  are  perhaps  the  man  and  woman  in  the  world 
the  most  to  bis  taste,  of  any  persons  out  of  his  own  family.  And  what 
honour  upon  his  taste  do  two  such  choices  reflect  1 — ^To  me  he  never  looks 
so  amiable  as  when  in  society  so  chosen. 

My  dear  father  came  over  to  me  there  one  morning,  from  Chesington. 
I  met  him  at  Mr.  Smelt's.  I  then  had  the  happiness  of  conveying  him  to 
my  little  apartment  in  the  Lodge ;  and  he  stayed  with  me  till  I  was  sum- 
moned to  the  Queen. 

I  told  Her  Majesty  what  a  gratification  I  had  had ;  and  she  instantly  and 
most  graciously  desired  me  to  ask  him  to  stay  arid  dine  with  me.  I  flew  to 
write  him  the  invitation — but  he  was  already  gone.  I  was  very  much  dis- 
appointed, and  the  sweet  Queen  was  so  sorry  for  me,  that  she  immediately 
promised  me  a  visit  to  Chesington,  to  see  him  there,  in  recompense :  an 
offer,  indeed,  most  highly  acceptable  to  me,  and  which  I  gratefully  acceded 
to;  as  you  will  believe  without  much  stretch  of  credulity. 

AAer  this,  the  Smelts,  at  royal  motioning,  returned  the  visit  of  Mrs. 
Delany,  and  came  to  her  house  at  Windsor  for  four  days. 

Shall  I  make  you  smile  with  a  little  trait — as  you  will  call  it^— of  my  own 
character,  during  their  stay  at  Windsor? 

M.  Mithoff;  at  the  Queen's  desire,  had  again  been  asked  to  dinner;  and 
we  had  TeA  him  with  Mr.  Smelt  in  the  eating-room,  while  we  went  to  my 
drawing-room  for  coflTee.  As  they  did  not  join  us,  we  concluded  they  were 
gone  to  the  equerries;  and  as  Mrs.  Delany  happened  to  be  thirsty,  she 
wished  for  some  tea  before  she  was  carried  away  from  roe.  My  great  and 
constant  distress  how  to  order  any  thing  at  that  time  was  insurmountable, 
for  1  had  no  bell  for  my  man,  and  his  room  is  at  the  further  end  of  a  long 
range  of  ofBces.  1  rang  vainly  for  my  maid  to  summon  him ;  she  was 
gossiping  out  of  hearing.  I  then  went  into  the  tiassage  gallery,  to  seek 
for  sonnebody  to  help  me.  I  could  find  no  one.  1  opened  the  eating-room 
door,  to  see  if  it  was  ready  for  tea,  but  saw  to  my  surprise,  a  party  of 
uniforms.  I  shut  it  hastily,  with  the  guilt  of  intrusion  so  strong  upon  me, 
that  I  could  distinguish  none  of  them.  They  called  al\er  me,  and  one  of 
them  opened  the  door,  entreating  me  to  come  back.  I  apologized  for  break- 
ing in  upon  them,  retreating  all  the  time,  as  fast  as  I  could,  to  my  own  room  ; 
when,  looking  back,  1  perceived  a  star,  and  saw  it  belonged  to  the  Duke  of 
Montagu.    &  again  asked  me  in,  and  again  I  assured  him  I  knew  not  any 
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body  was  there  when  I  opened  the  door,  and  curtsied  myeelf  ioto  mj  own 
room. 

Mr.  Smelt,  now  followed  me,  saying, ««  Why  do  you  run  away  frooi  tht 
Duke  of  Montagu  V* 

**  I  did  not  mean  to  run  away,^  cried  I,  **  but  I  was  ashamed  of  breakiag 
in  upon  you  in  that  manner.** 

*<  Why  we  were  only  waiting  for  you  T  cried  he:  *<the  Duke  came  pur- 
posely to  pay  his  respects  to  you,  he  said,  and  expected  to  find  you  in  the 
room,  not  that  you  would  run  away  from  it  1" 

I  was  quite  ashamed,  now,  the  other  way,  and  was  hastening  back  with 

an  explanation,  when  I  met  the  King  at  the  door,  and  was  forced  to  relrett 

again ;  and  as  His  Majesty  came  to  carry  the  Duke  to  the  Queen*s  rooaM, 

I  had  no  opportunity  of  making  any  after  apology.     I  could  only  do  it  by 

never  repeating  the  flight.     But  I  knew  not  then,  that  no  one  entered  Ibat 

room  in  Mrs.  Sch Wallenberg's  absence,  but  as  a  visiter  of  mine.     These  are 

things  I  had  no  one  to  tell  me :  I  was  led  to  find  them  out  as  I  could. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  Queen,  one  morning,  told  me  she  was  going  a  long  excursion,  aad 
that  I  therefore  might  make  what  use  I  pleased  of  my  time.  I  accepted  the 
kind  intimation,  by  telling  her  1  would  go  to  thie  cathedral  with  Mn. 
Delany,  who  was  waiting  my  opportunity,  to  see  the  painted  window.  The 
next  moment  I  sent  to  Mrs.  Delany,  with  this  proposal.  An  answer  was 
brought  me,  that  Mrs.  Delany  could  not  then  go  out,  aa  the  three  young 
Princesses  were  with  her;  but  that  she  had  their  ordera  for  my  coming 
immediately  to  her  house. 

As  this  message  came  only  through  John,  I  concluded  it  was  one  of  bis 
forward  mistakes,  and  did  not  obey  the  summons,  but  wrote  to  Misa  P— ^ 
for  an  explanation.  She  wrote  me  for  answer,  that  Princesa  Mary  and 
Princess  Sophia  wanted  to  know  mo  extremely,  and  complained  that  they 
never  saw  me,  though  Princess  Amelia  did  very  o(\en ;  and  they  wanted  to 
do  so  loo,  "  Because,"  said  Princess  Mary,  "  Mamma  likes  her  mightily  V* 

I  went  instantly  to  the  Princesses,  who,  when  I  came,  were  ashamed,  and 
silent.  They  have  a  modesty  and  sweetness  that  represses  all  consequence 
from  their  rank. 

After  they  were  gone,  Mrs.  Delany  carried  Miss  P and  me  to  the 

cathedral.  We  were  met  there  by  Mr.  West,  whose  original  cartoon  for 
the  painted  window  was  to  be  exhibited.  The  subject  is  the  Resurrection. 
The  Guiding  Angel  is  truly  beautiful  in  it,  but  our  Saviour  is  somewhat  too 
earthly ;  he  seems  athletic  as  an  Hercules,  and  rather  as  if  he  derived  his 
euperiority  from  strength  of  body  than  from  influence  of  divinity.  The 
window  itself  was  not  yet  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  West,  whom  I  had  once  met  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^s,  was  exceeding 
civil,  showing  the  cartoon  himself,  and  explaining  his  intentions  in  it.  He 
spoke  of  the  performance  with  just  such  frank  praise  and  open  satisfaction 
as  he  might  have  mentioned  it  with,  if  the  work  of  any  other  artist;  point- 
ing out  its  excellencies,  and  expressing  his  happiness  in  the  execution — yet 
all  with  a  simplicity  that  turned  his  self-commendation  rather  into  candour 
than  conceit. 

On  the  last  day  of  this  month  we  left  Windsor,  and  at  Kew  were  met  by 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  Princess  Amelia,  the  King^s  aunt.  On  this  ac- 
count the  drawing-room  was  put  off,  and  we  were  informed  we  should  re- 
main at  Kew  till  afler  the  funeral. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
1786. 

A  Poor  Petitiooer— Etiquette  of  petitioiiiii|r  RoT&ltr — Anecdote  of  the  Queen — ^The 
Tattler  and  the  Prince  of  Wales — Tlie  King  and  the  Princess  Amelia — ^A  Confena. 
lion  with  the  Queen — ^The  Queen's  Reminiscences  of  her  Youth — Mrs.  Delany-— 
Anecdotes  of  the  Queen— A  Vbit  to  Chesinrton — Painful  Recollections-— Surprise— A 
Warm  Reception^Doinr  the  Honours — A  raemma — Stanzas  on  a  Royal  Dishabille— 
Embarrassment — A  Sunday  at  Kew — ^Too  late— Excuses  and  Explanations— Anecdotes 
of  the  Kinflr  and  Queen — Fairings — ^A  Royal  Birthday — E^il.permis  ? — ^The  Burnt 
Finger — Manners  of  the  Chinese — ^Travellers*  Tales — Vanessa  again — ^Return  to  Kew 
— An  Anecdote — The  Duchess  of  BMufbrtand  the  Quaker — St  James's — Visit  from  the 
Queen — A  Present — Mrs.  Trimmer — Visits  and  Calls — An  Evening  Party — ^The  Pro* 
vost  of  Eton — Jacob  Bmnt — Anec-dotes  of  him — Lord  Courtown — A  Discourse  on 
the  Female  Character — Paradox — Madame  de  Genlis— Horace  Walpole*s  **  Mysterious 
Mother** — Anecdote  of  the  Princess  Amelia— Mrs.  Kennicott — Lady  Bute — Studies  in 
SUiakspeare — A  Surprise  and  Detection— **  Cecilia*'  pirated — Strange  Application- 
New  mode  of  Intimidation— Tea.table  Talk— A  Visit  from  the  Queen— Dr.  Hurd— 
Anecdote  of  the  Queen— Female  Frailty— Christroas.day  at  Court— Tea-Uble  Talk— 
Facetiae  of  the  Equerry's  Room — The  Duties  of  an  Equerry — Mr.  Matthias— Anec- 
dotes of  the  Princesees^Trails  of  Mrs.  Delany— Dr.  Bumey  no  Courtier — Visit  to 
Dr.  Herschel — His  great  Discoveries — ^The  King,  Princess  Amelia,  and  Dr.  Barney— 
The  King  and  Jacob  Bryant 

NovBXBBs  IsT. — We  began  this  month  by  steadily  settling  ourselves  at 
Kew,  Miss  Planta,  Miss  Gomme,  Mile.  Monmoulin,  and  Mr.  De  Luc,  and 
Mrs.  Cheveley.  Miss  Goldsworthy  resided  at  the  Princess  Elizabeth's 
house  on  Kew  Green. 

A  very  pleasant  circumstance  happened  to  me  on  this  day,  in  venturing  to 
present  the  petition  of  an  unfortunate  man  who  had  been  shipwrecked ; 
whose  petition  was  graciously  attended  to,  and  the  money  he  solicited  waa 
granted  him.  I  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  poor  man,  from  the  sim- 
plicity and  distress  of  his  narration,  and  took  him  into  one  of  the  parlours 
to  assist  him  in  drawing  up  his  memorial.  • 

The  Queen,  when,  with  equal  sweetness  and  humanity,  she  had  delivered 
the  sum  to  one  of  her  pages  to  give  to  him,  said  to  me,  ^'  Now,  though  your 
account  of  this  poor  man  makes  him  seem  to  be  a  real  object,  I  roust  give 
you  one  caution  :  there  are  so  many  impostors  about,  who  will  try  to  speak 
to  you,  that  if  you  are  not  upon  your  guard,  you  may  be  robbed  yourself 
before  you  can  get  any  help  :  I  think,  therefore,  you  Iwd  better  never  trust 
yourself  in  a  room  alone  with  any  body  you  don't  know." 

I  thanked  her  for  her  gracious  counsel,  and  promised,  for  the  future, 
to  have  my  man  always  at  hand* 

I  was  aAerwards  much  touched  with  a  sort  of  unconscious  confidence 
with  which  she  relieved  her  mind*  She  asked  roe  roy  opinion  of  a  paper 
in  the  ^^Tattler,**  which  I  did  not  recollect;  and  when  she  was  dressed, and 
seated  in  her  sitting-room,  she  roade  me  give  her  the  book,  and  read  to  roe 
this  paper.  It  is  an  account  of  a  young  man  of  a  good  heart  and  sweet 
disposition,  who  is  allured  by  pleasure  into  a  libertine  life,  which  he  pursues 
by  habit,  but  with  constant  remorse,  and  ceaseless  shame  and  unhappiness* 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  miss  her  object :  all  the  mother  was  in  bar 
voice  while  she  read  it,  and  her  glistening  eyes  told  the  application  nnade 
throughout.  My  mind  sympathize  sincerely,  though  my  toogue  did  not  dare 


ilb  Ibeawt 
4  hw  ^  timn,  tiB  Ikt  rmI  c^mH  pone,  Mn.  Cbereley 

TW  *rst  ■wgfciin  llv  QoKfl  nid  U>  me  •■  I  ha*«  jint  been  n 
iMwr  Ana  tl»d»me  im  Fite.  cod  roa  br  it*  bcn/iae." 

The  PiwLJtM  tUj»i,  who  «u  jiiijuil.  l*ugM  vxcwding 
Qkcb  ihea  fiwjwA'J  lo  m j  tlaU  ikere  «cn  fnend*  »  bnoe  p« 
WBMian  Im  jmJ>cibbi  tbu  llwir  wlMBi  I  mgitcd  in  thii 
■MEBfcIf,  thai  I  «••  dwsys  grinod  «hea  I  Stmaimywttr  it*  ' 
I  ksM*  ai  ««jU  Ir  RMm  fer««al  tbu  >«■,  br  I  eoaU  ooljr  fi 
aMgT«i6t4.l»j  pniM  M  mncli  beTMd  tfewrt  and  HMO*. 

Ifcr  MajMy  iIm»  bid  iM  not  be  ftbnned.  for  than  «n  wMUb 
Mriawly  ban  nte :  Mt  I  nw  bo-  TmIIt  of  iht  iMBe  opintea  ; 
thr  kuer  «m  fraai  ^iorbury  hrk,  km  wrinen  (o  ibe  PrtnocM  | 
KOI  tun  I  an  extmBdr  obficcd  lo  Hadamr  la  FtU  (or  ber  kh 
I  oinBoi  (urUar  wiibuig  it  wen  of  •  nalora  mon  qaid- 

NonotMca  3i».— 4b  the  moroiog  I  had  tbe  hoenur  of  a  eonve 
the  Qu«m,  th«  most  ddigbiful,  an  her  part,  I  hid  e«T  yet  bet 
wiih.  It  wai  all  upon  dreu,  aod  she  a.iid  M  Dearly  «h*i  1  had  j 
to  hrr  ia  my  liitic  sUnzat,  that  1  could  irnrco  rWniia  pradueii^ 
eoold  nil  muster  courage.  She  lotd  me,  wiih  the  aweeiesl  grncai 
bow  well  she  had  liked  at  first  ber  jewels  and  omamenta  aa  Qui 
how  soon,"  cried  she,  "  was  iliaE  over!  Believe  rne,  Miss  Bun 
pleaauic  of  a  week, — a  Torrnigtil,  at  mos', — and  In  return  no 
thought,  Bl  (irsi,  I  should  always  choose  lo  wenr  ihr-m  ;  but  the  I 
trouble  of  putting  them  on,  and  the  care  ilicy  rpqaircd,  nnd  ihe  (ea 
tbem, — believe  m<>,  ma'am,  in  a  formight's  tin>e  I  lunged  again  ft 
earlier  dreas,  and  wished  never  to  see  ihem  more!" 

She  Ihcn  slill  more  oI>cnpd  her  opinions  and  feelings.  .She  to 
hnd  never,  m  hi-r  most  juvenile  years,  loved  dress  and  show,  no 
the  smallc.ll  pleasure  from  any  thing  in  her  external  appearant 
neatness  and  comrorl  .*  yet  did  not  disavow  that  the  first  week  oi 
or  being  a  Queen,  when  only  in  her  seventeenth  year,  she  thought 
sufficiently  becoming  her  Btnlion  to  believe  she  should  ihencerof 
cooslanily  lo  eupporl  ii.  But  her  eyes  alone  were  dazzled,  not  I 
and  Ihererore  the  delusion  speedily  vanished,  and  her  underatandin 
simng  lo  give  it  any  chance  of  returning. 

My  dearest  Mrs.  Delany  came  to-day,  to  remain  at  Mr.  Smell 
real  of  our  Kew  aojourn  ;  and  in  (he  evening  ahe  joined  our  tea-f 
stayed  with  us  till  she  was  fetched  lo  the  Queen  by  the  Princeaa 
The  King  also  came  for  Mr.  Smelt.  The  rest,  as  usual,  dispen 
had  again  a  long  Ute-a-tUe  with  Mrs.  Smell ;  whom  the  more  I 
ihe  mure,  from  her  real  goodness,  both  of  hesrt  and  understaud 
satisfied. 

NovaxBBB  4th. — ^This  morning,  when  1  attended  the  Queen,  i 
me  if  1  shuuld  like  lo  go  and  see  my  father  at  Cheainglon  ?  and  t 
orders  immediately  for  a  chaise  lo  be  ready  without  delay — "  An 
no  need  you  should  hurry  yourself,"  she  added,  ■'  for  it  will  do 
well  if  you  are  back  to  dinner;  when  I  dress,  1  will  send  for  Miss 
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I  thanked  her  very  much,  and  she  seemed  quite  delighted  to  give  me  this 
gratificatioD. 

"  The  first  thing  I  thought  of  this  morning  when  I  woke,"  said  she,  *<  and 
when  I  saw  the  sun  shining  in  upon  the  bed,  was  that  this  would  be  a  fine 
morning  for  Miss  Burney  to  go  and  see  her  father." 

And  soon  aAer,  to  make  me  yet  more  comfortable,  she  found  a  deputy 
for  my  man  as  well  as  for  myself,  condescending  to  give  orders  herself  that 
another  person  might  lay  the  cloth,  lest  I  should  be  hurried  home  on  that 
account. 

I  need  not  tell  my  two  dear  readers  how  sensibly  I  felt  her  goodness, 
when  I  acquaint  them  of  its  efiect  upon  me ;  which  was  no  less  than  to 
induce,  to  compel  me  to  trust  her  with  my  performance  of  her  request* 
Just  as  she  was  quitting  her  dressing-room,  I  got  behind  her  and  suddenly 
blurted  out — 

«<  Your  Majesty's  goodness  to  me,  ma'am,  makes  me  venture  to  own  that 
there  is  a  command  which  I  received  some  time  ago,  and  which  I  have  made 
some  attempt  to  execute." 

She  turned  round  with  great  quickness,— '<  The  great  coat?"  she  cried, 
«<  is  it  that  r' 

I  was  glad  to  be  so  soon  understood,  and  took  it  from  my  pocket  book- 
but  holding  it  a  little  back,  as  she  ofifered  to  take  it. 

«*  For  your  Majesty  alone  I"  I  cried  ;  «*  I  must  entreat  that  it  may  meet 
no  other  eyes,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  bo  looked  at  when  any  one  else  is  even 
in  sight  I"      . 

She  gave  me  a  ready  promise,  and  took  it  with  an  alacrity  and  walked  off 
with  a  vivacity  that  assured  me  she  would  not  be  very  long  before  she 
examined  it ;  though,  when  I  added  another  little  request,  almost  a  condi* 
tion,  that  it  might  not  be  read  till  I  was  far  away,  she  put  it  into  her  pocket 
unopened,  and,  wishing  me  a  pleasant  ride,  and  that  I  might  find  my  lather 
well,  she  proceeded  towards  the  breakfast  parlour. 

My  dear  friends  will,  I  know,  wish  to  see  it, — and  so  they  shall ;  though 
not  this  moment,  as  I  have  it  not  about  me,  and  do  not  remember  it  com* 
pletely. 

My  breakfast  was  short,  the  chaise  was  soon  ready,  and  forth  I  sallied 
for  dear— once  how  dear  1— old  Chesington  1  Every  step  of  the  road  brought 
back  to  my  mind  the  first  and  most  loved  and  honoured  friend  of  my  earliest 
years,  and  I  felt  a  melancholy  almost  like  my  first  regret  for  him,  when  I 
considered  what  joy,  what  happiness  I  lost,  in  missing  his  congratulations 
on  a  situation  so  much  what  he  would  have  chosen  for  me-— congratulations 
which,  flowing  from  a  mind  such  as  his,  so  wise,  so  xealous,  so  sincere, 
might  almost  have  reconciled  me  to  it  myself— I  mean  even  then — ^for  now 
the  struggle  is  over,  and  I  am  content  enough. 

Ah,  my  dearest  Susan,  till  within  these  very  few  months,  how  unquiet 
has  been  my  life  from  the  time  of  that  great  calamity,  the  loss  of  that  noble- 
minded  friend  I — whose  abilities  to  this  moment  I  have  never  seen  excelled, 
whose  counsel,  to  his  last  hour,  was  the  only  one  that,  out  of  my  own 
family,  I  had  ever  sought,  and  whose  early  kindness  ibr  me  won,  and  must 
ever  retain,  my  latest  gratitude* 

I  must  have  done,  however,  with  this. 

John  rode  on,  to  open  the  gates;  the  gardener  met  him :  and  I  brieve 
surprise  was  never  greater  than  he  carried  into  the  house  with  my  name* 
Out  ran  dear  Kitty  Cooke,  whose  honestly  affectionate  reception  touched 
me  very  much, — **  O,"  cried  she,  «<  had  our  best  friend  lived  to  see  this  day 
when  you  came  to  poor  old  Chesington  from  Court!" 
Her  grief,  ever  fresh,  then  over&wed  in  a  torrent,  and  I  could  hardly 
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either  comfort  her,  or  keep  down  the  sad  regretful  recollections  risiog  io  my 
owD  memory.  O  my  dear  Susan,  with  what  unmixed  satisfactioOt  till  thk 
fatal  period  when  I  paid  him  my  last  visit,  had  I  ever  entered  thoee  gates — 
where  passed  the  scenes  of  the  greatest  ease,  gaiety,  and  native  minh  that 
have  fallen  to  my  lot! 

Mrs.  Janr^es  Bumey  next,  all  astonishment,  and  our  dear  James  himself^ 
all  incredulity,  at  the  report  carried  before  me,  came  out.  Their  hearty 
welcome  and  more  pleasant  surprise  recovered  me  from  the  species  of  ooo- 
sternation  with  which  I  had  approached  their  dwelling,  and  the  visit,  fron 
that  time,  turned  out  perfectly  gay  and  happy. 

My  dearest  father  was  already  gone  to  town ;  but  I  had  had  much 
to  expect  I  should  miss  him,  and  therefore  I  could  not  be  surprised. 

Poor  Mrs.  Hamilton  had  Jbeen  ill,  and  still  kept  her  room,  aiul 
much  overcome  by  her  surprise,  though  I  did  not  go  to  her  till  she  sent  for 
me,  that  she  could  not  refrain  from  crying,  repeatedly  declaring  she  had 
never  thought  to  see  me  more.  I  did  not  venture  to  tell  her  how  much  oar 
opinions  had  coincided. 

I  lefl  them  all  with  great  reluctance.  1  had  no  time  to  walk  in  the  garden, 
— no  heart  to  ascend  the  little  mount,  and  see  how  Norbury  hills  and  woods 
looked  from  it  I 

I  set  out  a  little  the  sooner,  to  enable  me  to  make  another  visit,  which  I 
had  also  much  at  heart — it  was  to  our  aunts  at  Kingston.  I  can  never  tell 
you  their  astonishment  at  sight  of  me ;  they  took  me  for  my  own  ghost,  I 
believe,  at  6rst,  but  they  soon  put  my  substance  to  the  prooC  and  nothing 
could  better  answer  my  motives  than  my  welcome,  which  I  need  not  paint 
to  my  Susan,  who  never  sec^  them  without  experiencing  it.  To  my  great 
satisfaction,  also,  my  nieces  Fanny  and  Sophy  happened  to  be  there  at  that 
time. 

My  return  was  just  in  time  for  my  company,  which  I  found  increased  by 
the  arrival  of  two  more  gentlemen,  Mr.  Fisher  and  Mr.  Turbulent. 

Mr.  Fisher  had  been  ordered  to  come,  that  he  might  read  prayers  the  next 
day,  Sunday ;  as  none  of  the  Royal  Family  were  to  go  out,  not  even  to 
church,  till  afler  the  funeral. 

Mr.  Turbulent  was  summoned,  I  suppose,  for  his  usual  occupations; 
reading  with  the  Princesses,  or  to  the  Queen. 

Shall  I  introduce  to  you  this  gentleman  such  as  I  now  think  him  at  o/)ce? 
or  wail  to  let  his  character  open  itself  to  you  by  degrees,  and  in  the  same 
manner  that  it  did  me  ?  I  wish  I  could  hear  your  answer  !  So  capital  a 
part  as  you  will  find  him  destined  to  play,  hereafter,  in  my  concerns,  I 
mean,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  to  make  you  fully  acquainted 
with  him — as  fully  as  I  am  myself,  let  me  add  :  for  even  yet  I  could  not 
delineate  him  with  precision,  nor  be  certain  that  the  very  next  time  I  see 
him  may  not  change  the  whole  progress  of  the  texture  I  should  weave. 
For  a  while,  therefore,  at  least,  I  will  leave  him  to  make  his  own  way  with 
you,  by  simply  recounting  the  gradations  of  our  acquaintance,  and  the 
opinions,  as  they  arose,  that  1  conceived  of  him. 

He  took  his  seat  next  mine  at  the  table,  and  assisted  me,  while  Mr.  Fisher 
sat  as  chaplain  at  the  bottom.  The  dinner  went  off  extremely  well,  though 
from  no  help  of  mine.  Unused  to  doing  the  honours  to  any  parly,  so  large 
a  one  found  me  full  employment  in  attending  to  their  grosser  food,  without 
any  space  or  power  to  provide  for  their  mental  recreation.  To  take  care  of 
both,  as  every  mistress  of  a  table  ought  to  do,  requires  practice  as  well  as 
spirits,  and  ease  as  well  as  exertion.  Of  these  four  requisites  I  possessed 
not  one ! 

However,  I  was  not  missed ;  the  three  men  and  the  three  females  were  all 
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intimately  acquainted  with  one  another,  and  the  conversation,  altogether, 
was  equal,  open,  and  agreeable. 

You  may  a  little  judge  of  this,  when  I  tell  you  a  short  speech  that  escaped 
Miss  Planta.  Mr.  Turbulent  said  he  must  go  early  to  town  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  added,  he  should  call  to  see  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  by  order  of  the 
Queen.  **  Now  for  Heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Turbulent,'*  cried  she,  eagerly, '« don't 
you  begin  talking  to  her  of  how  comfortable  we  are  here ! — ^it  will  bring  her 
back  directly  I" 

This  was  said  in  a  half  whisper ;  and  I  hope  no  one  else  heard  it.  I  leave 
you,  my  dear  friends,  to  your  own  comments. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smelt  and  Mrs.  Delany  came  to  us  at  tea-time.  Then,  and 
in  their  society  I  grew  more  easy  and  disengaged. 

The  sweet  little  Princess  Amelia,  who  had  promised  me  a  visit,  came 
during  tea.  I  left  every  body  to  play  with  her,  and  Mr.  Smelt  joined  in  our 
gambols.  We  pretended  to  put  her  in  a  phaeton,  and  to  drive  about  and 
make  visits  with  her.  She  entered  into  the  scheme  with  great  spirit  and 
delight,  and  we  waited  upon  Mrs.  Delany  and  Mrs.  Smelt  alternately. 
Children  are  never  tired  of  playing  at  being  women ;  and  women  there  are 
who  are  never  tired,  in  return,  of  playing  at  being  children ! 

In  the  midst  of  this  frolicking,  which  at  times  was  rather  noisy,  by  Mr. 
Smelt's  choosing  to  represent  a  restive  horse,  the  King  entered  1  We  all 
stopped  short,  guests,  hosts,  and  horses;  and  all,  with  equal  celerity, 
retreated,  making  the  usual  circle  for  his  Majesty  to  move  in. 

The  little  Princess  bore  this  interruption  to  her  sport  only  while  surprised 
into  quiet  by  the  general  respect  inspired  by  the  King.  The  instant  that 
wore  oflT,  she  grew  extremely  impatient  for  the  renewal  of  our  gambols,  and 
distressed  me  most  ridiculously  by  her  innocent  appeals.  "  Miss  Burney ! 
—come! — why  don't  you  play? — Come,  Miss  Burney,  I  say,  play  with 
roe  ! — come  into  the  phaeton  again  1 — why  don't  you.  Miss  Burney  ?" 

Afler  a  thousand  vain  efforts  to  quiet  her  by  signs,  I  was  forced  to 
whisper  her  that  I  really  could  play  no  longer. 

"  But  why  ?  why,  Miss  Burney  ? — do  !  do  come  and  play  with  me  !— 
You  must.  Miss  Burney  !" 

This  petition  growing  still  more  and  more  urgent,  I  was  obliged  to 
declare  my  reason,  in  hopes  of  appeasing  her,  as  she  kept  pulling  me  by 
the  hand  and  gown,  so  entirely  with  all  her  little  strength,  that  I  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  save  myself  from  being  suddenly  jerked  into  the  middle 
of  the  room :  at  length,  therefore,  I  whispered,  '*  We  shall  disturb  the  King, 
ma'am !" 

This  was  enough ;  she  flew  instantly  to  his  Majesty,  who  was  in  earnest 
discourse  with  Mr.  Smelt,  and  called,  *'  Pbpa,  go  !" 

"  What  ?"  cried  the  King. 

"  Go  !  Papa, — you  must  go  1'*  repeated  she  eagerly. 

The  King  took  her  up  in  his  arms,  and  began  kissing  and  playing  with 
her;  she  strove  with  all  her  might  to  disengage  herself,  calling  aloud 
"  Miss  Burney !  Miss  Burney  !  take  me  1— «ome,  I  say.  Miss  Burney !— O 
Miss  Burney,  come!" 

You  may  imagine  what  a  general  smile  went  round  the  room  at  this 
appeal :  the  King  took  not  any  notice  of  it,  but  set  her  down,  and  went  on 
with  his  discourse. 

She  was  not,  however,  a  moment  quiet  till  he  retired :  and  then  we 
renewed  our  diversions,  which  lasted  to  her  bed-time.  The  Princess 
Augusta  soon  afler  came  for  Mrs.  Delany,  and  a  page  for  Mr.  Smelt. 

At  night  when  I  went  to  the  Queen but  I  believe  my  moat  intelligible 
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VWm  bMna'i  Safe '  nwl**  ifcm  Hfy 
TW  fee*  Ihu  dngaa  to  tban  thf  vqnht 

DM*  Iha  bM  *aki%  >Kv  dv  utb  rj*^ 
That  e Jl  ttj  puwtjne  futS ; 

Wmkbt  tin  M>)  »cU  wiib  na  aB%btT 

Aiul  dmn  Ui j>rtf  mm  {ru4  u/Wifta 
Tfaao  iu{lM  ilal  brm  ia  utcieat  laogl 

TIhui  VtniB*  certua,  Diui'a  enat, 
MiDirrta'*  hcltort,  fierce  uul  bold. 

Or  all  or  cmUrm  ga^  that  dnaa'd 
Capricioua  gtMemeit  of  old  r 

Th»e  hichni  honour*  yd  anil : — 

Hula,  lliirn,  th;  Iriuinphi  quick  pr«pan^ 

Thf  Irophioi  iprewl  in  iaugbtj  alitc, 
Swerp  o'rr  Iho  nrlh,  uhI  amff  Um  air. 

Ah  to ! — MiacI ! — ratreat ! — oh  vtaj  ! 

Lsarn,  wlm,  whence  »  wtU  tbou  'it  apM 
Sha  «bgH  IkiImI  pradiic«]  Ihia  \aj 

Bj  Ml  ftba  mlixua  ia  mialcd. 

8u{B»  II  far  Ow  Imakin'd  raoa 

riaudila  bjt  |vnip  ind  (how  to  Wia; 
TtKiao  (Mil  aimplicii^  and  f  rata 


lltom  aaak  aiinplKiiT  an 

^"   "^^  Wboaa  diynil;  ia  ftvn 


The  Carra,  or  joya,  the  loir*  abon 
That  la  tlir  loilvllc'a  duties  cEeave; 

FU  othrr  cam  licr  bo«ni  move. 
Far  oilier  jojir  lho«  caro  relieve. 

The  (irb  of  ilate  «b*  inly  »eoro'd. 
Glad  ftixn  ila  tnpping*  U>  be  freed. 

She  aaw  Uwe  hwnUe,  unadom'd. 
Quick  of  aUirv, — a  diiM  at  ipeed. 

8U1I,  then,  thrtee  bonoar'd  Robe !  reUin 
^j  DMtdatt  ^iae,  thy  decent  eaae ; 

Mar  let  thy  ftTour  prove  thy  bane 
Bj  lomiiif  Horn  iti  fiMering  breeie^ 


if  Vlrtue'i  fiiend. 

You  may  euiljr  beliere  I  did  not  approach  the  Qtieen  t 
muoh  of  a  sle^y  compoaura.  Site  inquired  very  am 
little  excunioa,  and  waa  quite  disappointed  for  roe  wben  a] 
not  aeen  my  fatber ;  and  all  the  Prirtcesaea,  aflerirards,  aa  I 
in  their  way,  expraaaed  tbeir  concern  Tor  me.  Wben  Mrs.  1 
room,  the  QiKen,  with  a  amile  very  exprcaaive,  half  arch, 
thanked  me  for  the  little  pcem,  adding,  "  Indeed  it  ia  very  p 
don't  deaerve  it." 


r 
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I  made  no  answer  whatever ;  and  nothing  more  passed. 

I  afterwards  hefll6  from  Mrs.  Delany  that  as  soon  as  I  was  set  ofi*  for 
Chesington,  the  Queen  went  to  Mrs.  Smelt's  and  there  called  Mrs.  Delany 
into  another  room.  She  then  asked  her  if  she  was  not  in  the  secret  ?  and 
soon  finding,  with  some  surprise,  that  I  had  not  made  her  my  confidant^ 
she  produced  the  little  stanzas  and  said  she  was  sure  I  should  never  regard 
any  communication  to  Mrs.  Delany  as  treachery,  and  therefore  she  would 
read  them  to  her. 

November  5th. — Mr.  Fisher  read  the  service  to  us  this  morning,  which 
was  Sunday ;  and  I  must  now  tell  you  the  manner  of  its  being  performed, 
which  is  rather  singular,  and,  I  suppose,  only  Royal. 

There  is  no  private  chapel  at  Kew  Lodge :  the  King  and  Queen,  conse- 
quently, except  by  accident,  as  now,  never  pass  the  Sabbath  there.  The 
form,  therefore,  stands  thus  : — Their  Majesties  and  five  Princesses  go  into 
an  inner  room  by  themselves,  furnished  with  hassocks,  &c.  like  their  closet 
at  church :  by  the  door  of  this  room,  though  not  within  it,  stands  the 
clergyman  at  his  desk :  and  here  were  assembled  Mrs.  Delany,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smelt,  Miss  Goldsworthy,  Miss  Gomme,  Miss  Planta,  Mile.  Mon- 
moulin,  M.  De  Luc,  and  I ;  the  pages  were  all  arranged  at  the  end  of  the 
room ;  and  in  an  outer  apartment,  were  summoned  all  the  servants,  in 
rows,  according  to  their  stations. 

November  6th. — This  morning  happened  my  first  disgrace  of  being  too 
late  for  the  Queen — this  noon,  rather ;  for  in  a  morning  'tis  a  disaster  that 
has  never  arrived  to  this  moment. 

The  affair  thus  came  to  pass.  I  walked  for  some  time  early  in  Kew 
gardens,  and  then  called  upon  Mrs.  Smelt.  I  there  beard  that  the  King 
and  Queen  were  gone  privately  to  Windsor,  to  the  Lodge :  probably  for 
some  papers  they  could  not  entrust  with  a  messenger.  Mr.  Smelt,  there* 
fore  proposed  taking  this  opportunity  for  showing  me  Richmond  gardens, 
offering  to  be  my  security  that  I  should  have  full  time.  I  accepted  the  pro- 
posal with  pleasure,  and  we  set  out  upon  our  expedition.  Our  talk  waa 
almost  all  of  the  Queen.  Mr.  Smelt  wishes  me  to  draw  up  her  chantbter^ 
I  owned  to  him  that  should  it  appear  to  me,  on  nearer  and  closer  inspection^ 
what  it  seemed  to  me  then,  the  task  could  not  be  an  unpleasant  one. 

He  saw  me  safe  to  the  Lodge,  and  there  took  his  leave:  and  I  was  going 

'  leisurely  up  stairs,  when  I  met  the  Princess  Amelia  and  Mrs.  Cheveley ;  and 

while  I  was  playing  with  the  little  Princess,  Mrs.  Cheveley  announced  to  me 

that  the  Queen  had  been  returned  some  time,  and  that  I  had  been  sent  for 

immediately. 

Thunderstruck  at  this  intelligence,  I  hastened  to  her  dressing-room ;  whea 
I  opened  the  door,  I  saw  she  was  having  her  hair  dressed  To  add  to  my 
confusion,  the  Princess  Augusta,  Lady  Effingham,  and  Lady  Frances 
Howard  were  all  in  tlie  room. 

I  stood  still  at  the  door,  not  knowing  whether  to  advance,  or  wait  a  new 
summons.  In  what  a  new  situation  did  I  feel  myself !— and  how  did  I  long 
to  give  way  to  my  first  impulse,  and  run  back  to  my  own  room ! 

In  a  minute  or  two,  the  Queen  not  a  little  drily  said,  '^^  Where  have  you 
been.  Miss  Bumey  ?'* 

I  told  her  my  tale, — that  hearing  she  was  gone  to  Windtor,  I  had  been 
walking  in  Richmond  gardens  with  Mr.  Smelt. 

She  said  no  more,  and  I  stood  behind  her  chair.  The  Princess  and  two 
ladies  were  seated. 

What  republican  feelings  were  rising  in  my  breast,  till  she  softened  them 
down  again,  when  presently,  in  a  voice  changed  from  that  dryness  which 
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had  wholly  disconcerted  me,  to  its  natural  tone,  she  condescended  to  ask 
me  to  look  at  Lady  Frances  Howard's  gown,  and  sot  if  it  was  not  ferj 
pretty. 

This  made  a  dutiful  subject  of  me  again  in  a  moment.  Yet  I  lelt  a  dis- 
composure all  day,  that  determined  me  upon  using  the  severest  cautioD  lo 
avoid  such  a  surprise  for  the  future.  The  Windsor  journey  hsTing  bea 
merely  upon  business  had  been  more  brief  than  was  believed  possible. 

When  I  left  the  Queen,  I  was  told  that  Mrs.  Delany  was  waiting  ibr  me 
in  the  parlour.  What  a  pleasure  and  relief  to  me  to  run  to  that  dear  lady, 
and  relate  to  her  my  mischance,  and  its  circumstances !  Mr.  Smelt  soon 
joined  us  there ;  he  was  shocked  at  the  accident ;  and  I  saw  strongly  by  his 
manner  how  much  more  seriously  such  a  matter  was  regarded,  than  any 
one,  unused  to  the  inside  of  a  court,  could  possibly  imagine. 

This  discovery  added  not  much  to  my  satisfaction— on  the  contrary,  1 
think  from  that  time  I  did  not,  till  long — long  after— see  noonday  approadi, 
without  the  extremest  nervousness,  if  not  entirely  prepared  for  my  sum- 
mons. 

While  we  were  talking  this  over,  the  Queen's  carriage  passed  the  windov, 
and  she  came  into  the  hall.  She  had  been  visiting  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 
In  another  minute  the  parlour-door  was  opened  by  a  page,  and  her  M^estj 
entered.     She  was  all  smiles  and  sweetness. 

"  O,  are  you  here,  Mrs.  Delany  ?"  cried  she,  laughing ;  "  I  had  onlj 
seen  Mr.  Smelt  and  Miss  Bumey  from  the  window,  and  I  caooe  in  on  pur- 
pose to  accuse  them  of  flirting !" 

I  understood  well  the  favour  meant  me  by  this  little  gay  sally,  and  I 
brightened  up  upon  it  to  the  utmost  of  my  power- 
In  the  evening  early,  I  made  my  oflering  to  the  sweet  little  Princeai 
Amelia,  who  came  to  fetch  Mrs.  Delany,  of  the  prettiest  toy  I  ever  saw,  the 
pincushion  and  its  contents  sent  me  by  my  dear  and  most  ingenious  Fredv. 
Her  delight  was  excessive :  and  she  was  eager  to  go  off  with  it,  to  show  i: 
to  the  Queen. 

November  Tth. — When  I  rang,  this  morning,  at  the  garden-door  at  Mr. 
Smell's,  I  was  informed  the  King  was  up  stairs :  of  course  I  instantly 
retreated,  and  was  walking  back  through  the  garden,  hardly  able  to  maiie 
my  way,  through  the  violence  of  the  wind,  blowing  hard  from  the  Thames, 
when  I  heard  a  lapping  from  a  window  up  stairs  :  I  looked  up, — and  thoiuih: 
I  saw  the  King : — but  too  uncertain  to  trust  to  eyes  so  short-sighted  as  mine, 
I  hastily  looked  down  again,  and  affecting  not  to  hear  the  rap-tappia£. 
though  it  was  repeated,  and  louder,  I  proceeded  on  my  way. 

'Tis  almost  inconceivable  the  inconvenience  I  suffer,  thus  placed  amonc 
the  Royals  of  the  land,  from  my  utter  inability  to  confide  in  my  own  sighu 
I  never  know  whether  they  look  at  me,  or  at  some  one  beyond  me,  nor 
whether  they  notice  me,  or  pass  me  regardlessly. 

In  a  few  instants,  my  footsteps  were  hastily  pursued,  with  a  loud  call. 
I  then  thought  I  might  venture  to  turn,  and  beheld  Mr.  Smelt,  quite  out  of 
breath  with  running,  but  highly  delighted  to  bring  me  word  that  the  King 
had  ordered  nxj  back,  and  into  the  room  where  they  all  were  assembled, 
that  I  might  not  have  two  such  walks  in  so  high  a  wind,  without  rest. 

llow  gracious  this !  I  found  his  Majesty  in  a  little  circle,  composed  of 
Mrs.  Delany,  Mrs.  Smelt,  and  Mr.  Hays,  a  gentleman  who  was  formerlv  a 
tutor  to  one  of  the  younger  Princes. 

When  I  went  to  the  Queen  at  noon,  she  made  many  inquiries  concemiag 
the  Norbury  fairings ;  the  little  Princess  had  excited  her  curiosity  by  the  full- 
fraught  pincushion.     Slie  desired  me  to  bring  my  whole  cargo :  she  admired 
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it  exceedingly,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  any  objection  to  letting  her  have  some 
of  the  things  ?  and  then  she  selected  several  from  my  store.  I  had  much 
wished  to  present  them  to  her,  but  could  not  venture  at  such  a  liberty. 

November  8th. — ^This  was  the  birthday,  of  the  Princess  Augusta,  now 
eighteen.  I  could  not  resist  this  opportunity  of  presenting  her  one  of  my 
fairings,  though  I  had  some  little  fear  she  might  think  herself  past  the  age 
for  receiving  birthday  gifts,  except  from  the  Royal  Family  :  however  they 
had  arrived  so  seemingly  apropos^  and  had  been  so  much  approved  by  the 
Queen,  that  I  determined  to  make  the  attempt.  I  took  one  of  the  work- 
boxes,  and  wrote  with  a  pencil,  round  the  middle  ornament,  "  Est  U  per- 
mis  7^'* — and  then  I  sent  for  Miss  Makentomb,  the  Princess's  wardrobe 
woman,  and  begged  her  to  place  the  box  upon  her  Royal  Highness*8  table. 

At  the  Queen's  dressing-time,  as  I  opened  the  door.  Her  Majesty  said, 
"  O,  here  she  is  1 — Est  U  permis  ! — Come,  come  in  to  Augusta ;"  and 
made  me  follow  her  into  the  next  room,  the  door  of  which  was  open,  where 
the  Princess  was  seated  at  a  writing-desk,  probably  answering  some  con- 
gratulatory letters. 

ImoDediately,  in  a  manner  the  most  pleasing,  she  thanked  me  for  the  little 
cadeau^  saying,  «*  Only  one  thing  I  must  beg — ^that  you  will  write  the  motto 
with  a  pen." 

The  Queen  seconded  this  motion,  smilingly  repeating  «*  Est  U permis  ?" 

And  afterwards,  in  the  evening,  the  Princess  Augusta  came  to  the  parlour, 
to  fetch  Mrs.  Delany  and  Mrs.  Smelt,  and  again  said,  "  Now,  will  you,  Miss 
Burney — will  you  write  that  for  me  with  a  pen  ?" 

The  King  brought  in  the  Princess  Amelia  during  tea.  "  Here,"  cried  he, 
*^  we  shall  all  be  jealous  of  Miss  Burney  !  Amelia  insists  upon  coming  to 
her  again ;  and  says  she  wont  go  to  bed  if  Miss  Burney  does  not  take  her !" 

The  sweet  little  child  then  called  upon  me  to  play  with  her.  I  did  what 
was  possible  to  quiet  her,  but  to  no  purpose.  "  Come,  Miss  Burney,"  she 
cried,  "  come  and  sit  down  with  me— sit  down,  I  say  ! — why  won't  you  sit 
down?" 

Nothing  can  be  so  pretty  as  this  innocence  of  her  royal  station  and  her 
father's  rank :  though  she  gave  me  a  thousand  small  distresses,  I  longed 
to  kiss  her  for  every  one  of  them. 

This  long  visit  at  Kew  made  me  more  acquainted  with  much  of  the  house- 
hold than  any  other  mode  of  life  coUld  have  done.  At  Windsor  I  mix  with 
quite  another  set.  I  liked  them  all  passing  well,  and  was  pleased  to  see 
that  they  all  appeared  persons  of  worth,  sense,  and  cultivation.  But  my 
only  real  satisfaction,  except  from  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Delany,  was  in  the 
society  of  Mr.  Smelt.  That  very  excellent,  amiable,  and  most  highbred 
gentleman  showed  a  disposition  to  render  our  acquaintance  more  intimate, 
that  was  extremely  flattering  to  me.  His  universal  courtesy  had  hitherto 
forbid  my  attributing  his  civilities  to  any  regard  ;  but  I  now  received  them 
with  fuller  confidence,  as  I  found  in  him  an  increasing  openness  in  every 
meeting,  and  a  readiness  to  bestow  his  time  upon  me,  that  made  me  receive 
and  accept  it  with  very  grateful  pleasure.  His  conversation,  when  he  is 
wholly  easy,  is  both  fanciful  and  instructive ;  and  his  imagination  is  filled 
with  systems  of  his  own,  that  make  his  discussions  of  almost  all  subjects 
both  new  and  enlightening.  What  an  acquisition,  in  a  situation  so  con- 
fined, is  the  power  of  such  frequent  intercourse  with  so  amiable,  so  intelli- 
gent, and  so  useful  a  friend  ! 

Saturday,  Novbxber  11th. — All  the  party  returned  to  Windsor  but 
Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  who  still  continued  in  London. 


I  had  Ott  boaouf  of  a  very  long  nnd  confidcntwl  dwcoarae  wM 

M  aooa  ;  ibe  mlijrct  Hre.  I) ,  formrrly  Mi»  H ,  aa<l  ■ 

upon  the  ddcr  Princntca.  I  gave  her  a  luiirntion  of  Ihc  beginu 
prugra*  of  nur  acciauntaDctf,  and  she  opt;iicd  wiib  Ihe  ulnxwl 
in  giving  hrr  ojiioioiu  and  iboughts.  When  Ihey  are  upon 
living,  1  never  will  oomntil  them  to  paper,  except  where  so  cloa 
with  my  owa  aflaifa  as  (<r  be  of  deeper  ialercst  to  (nyeeif  than 
except,  alao,  wheiw  they  an:  mcntioDed  with  praise  uomixed- 
raid^  iho  cw»  where  a  judge  m  discerning  speaks  with  entire  o 

MiM  PlanU  and  Utaa  P dined  wilfa  mc,  and  Mra.   J>clai 

coffin  Miw  PUnta,  you  tnunt  undcrslaad,  regularly  goes  ioii) 
•non  na  the  hnt  drunk  her  cofi'eti ;  wc  Iberefore  again  took  out  < 
which  had  lain  dormant  during  the  Kcw  residence,  and  were  Ju 
them  aa  Ihe  King  cnteivd  the  room. 

Ha  aakcd  immulialcly  hnw  our  Ictle resorting  went  on  ;  and  Mr 
who  was  in  excellent  spirits,  answered  his  questions  with  an  an: 

ry  that  exltvmely  cnterlaiucd  him.  He  carried  her  away, 
—  and  1  returned  to  tJie  eating-parlour,  where  we  Ibund  Coloi 
wurlliy  tind  (rcneral  Biide,  eager  lo  resume  old  stories  and  moeb 
lions, — when  the  rnlnini:^  ol'  poor  Madame  dc  la  File  abruptly  . 
lip*  of  oiir  crer>whinisical  colonel,  which  were  no  more  to  be  op 
evening. 

A(kr  lea  [  had  a  visit  from  the  sweet  liltle  Princess  Amelia, 
burnt  one  of  her  )x»r  little  lingers,  by  playing  with  »ome  wax.  Ibi 
from  her  si^r  Mury,  and  was  in  great  pain.  The  King  followe 
how  sbr  borv  it ;  and  Dr.  land  was  sent  for,  who  made  a  mixture, 
oil  was  ibc  principal  ingredient,  and  stroked  her  finger  with  a  leal 
it  for  a  conaidcrablo  time.  The  King  watched  the  abatement  of 
with  (ircal  solicilude,  and  she  siistnineti  il  wilii  (he  firmness  ofa  iittit 
making  many  involuntary  grintaces,  but  resisting  her  evident  in 
to  cry. 

"  She  wanted  to  conx:  to  you,"  said  the  King,  "  very  much  ; — st 
not  he  denied  ;  Miss  Bumey  is  now  the  first  in  favour  with  her." 

"  At  Kew,  Sir !"  cried  I.  "  1  fear  I  shall  lose  all  my  favour  at  V 
where  I  see  her  Royal  Highness  so  seldom." 

"  No,  no  you  won't, — she  asked  to  come  to  you  herself, — it  waa 
own  motion." 

\Vbon  the  operation  was  over,  and  the  Princess  was  retired,  I  inr 
Lind  to  slay  with  us  ;  and  he  made  us  amends  for  the  glumness  of 
Goldsworthy,  by  various  singular  relations  of  cusloms  and  manners 
the  Chinese,  with  whom  he  has  lived  very  much.  Some- of  his  aiK 
particularly  his  accounts  of  the  animals  they  kill  for  food,  appei 
strange  to  Colonel  Goldsworthy,  that  I  saw  he  thought  his  assertii 
served  no  mote  attention  than  Ihose  of  Madame  de  la  Hte,  about  the  < 
in  which  Mrs.  Delany  was  bom.  And  when  he  mentioned  that  n 
cats  were  among  their  table.cattle,  he  actually  heaved  a  groan  ol  ' 
that  said,  "  What  lies  these  travellers  do  tell !" 

Again  the  next  day,  the  Queen  kept  me  with  her  all  the  morning, 
here  mention  that  Mrs.  Delany  had  just  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  M< 
which  was  filled  with  the  strongest  expressions  of  delight  at  the  reco' 
the  PritKcss  Elizabeth,  worded  so  dutifully  and  loyally,  that  it  was  m 
cull  to  perceive  they  were  meant  for  the  royal  eye ;  though  they  we 
lo^vd  by  MinethlDg  peculiarly  unfit  for  il,  namely,  an  eloge  on  a  i 
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person  you  know,  conceived  in  very  flattering  terms,  but  ending  with  a 
hope  that  that  person  would  not  fail  applying  her  thoughts  and  her  time  to 
delineating  the  characters  of  the  exalted  personages  with  whom  she  lived  ; 
and  the  whole  finishing  with  much  rejoicing  that  opportunity  should  so 
happily  be  bestowed ! 

This  letter  the  dear  Mrs.  Delany  ventured  to  show  to  the  Queen, — as  I 
(bund  upon  entering  her  dressing-room  at  noon,  when  she  was  surrounded 
by  the  three  eldest  Princesses  ;  for  she  almost  instantly  said,  *<  I  have  seen 
a  letter  of  Vanessa's  !'* 

I  was  really  half  frightened,  lest  she  should  conclude  such  a  desire  from 
such  a  lady  might  lead  me  to  a  work  that  must  render  my  near  approach 
to  her  extremely  disagreeable.  I  acknowledged  I  knew  what  letter  she 
meant. 

**  You  have  read  it  f  she  said,  with  a  little  earnestness. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  I  answered  ;  ''  and  had  it  been  less  civil,  I  might  have 
been  much  flattered  by  it ;  but  it  goes  such  lengths,  that  it  puts  me  in  no 
danger." 

She  said  nothing  more,  nor  I  either. 

I  thought  it  best,  unless  she  had  herself  pursued  the  subject,  not  to  speak 
of  what  related  to  her  and  the  King.  I  am  always  glad  to  avoid  profes- 
sions and  promises,  even  where  I  feel  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  safety 
with  which  I  might  make  them  ;  they  are  chains,  that,  however  loosely  fas- 
tened, may,  eventually,  be  grievous  shackles. 

The  Queen  has  a  nobleness  of  mind  that  sets  her  above  all  false  fears  or 
vague  suspicions  :  she  is  extremely  quick  of  discernment,  yet  never  trusts 
herself,  but  waits  the  slow  test  of  time  and  trial  before  she  risks  her  favour 
or  confidence. 

Two  days  aflerwards  we  again  went  to  Kew,  though  not  in  so  large  a 
party,  as  our  stay  was  only  from  Tuesday  to  Friday.  None  of  the  younger 
Princesses,  therefore,  nor  their  governesses,  made  this  journey. 

Just  before  we  set  out,  the  Queen  sent  for  me  to  her  dressing-room,  and 
there,  in  the  most  gracious  manner  possible,  she  presented  me  with  a  ma- 
hogany writing  box  and  desk,  made  aAer  particular  directions  of  her  own. 
I  am  at  this  moment  writing  upon  it,  and  I  have  found  it  the  most  useful, 
compact,  and  comfortable  piece  of  furniture  that  I  am  worth. 

She  told  me  then  that  Mr.  Turbulent  was  to  accompany  me  this  time  to 
Kew,  as  well  as  Miss  Planta  and  Mr.  de  Luc  ;  and  the  motion  of  her  head 
when  she  named  him,  showed  me  instantly  that  she  considered  herself  as 
bestowing  a  pleasure  upon  me  in  joining  him  to  our  party. 

Accordingly,  at  about  ten  o'clock  they  all  assembled  in  my  room,  and 
we  set  off  together.  But  we  did  not  make  much  progress  in  our  acquaint- 
tance,  he  talking  but  little,  and  I  less. 

Immediately  upon  arriving  I  made  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Smelt,  and  engaged 
her  and  her  excellent  mate  to  dinner.  With  the  latter  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  pass  all  the  evening  tite-d-tite  ;  Miss  Planta  going  to  her  Princesses, 
Mrs.  Smelt  to  the  Queen,  Mr.  Turbulent  to  make  some  visit  at  Kew,  and 
Mr.  de  Luc  to  his  writings. 

Our  discourse  took  a  very  serious  turn,  falling  almost  wholly  upon  reli- 
gious subjects.  I  am  particularly  happy  to  discuss  them  with  Mr.  Smelt, 
whose  piety  is  warm  and  zealous,  rational  and  refined  ;  and  whose  reliance 
upon  the  goodness  of  Providence  is  striking  and  edifying.  I  must  give  you 
a  little  trait  of  it,  in  a  speech  he  made  me  this  evening  that  extremely  struck 
me : — he  had  related  to  me  a  tale  which  had  for  its  theme  the  sudden  death 
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oTa  genl1«imo  who  left  a  latfce  Ikmily  of  child  rro,  all  in  the  e^ 
of  life.     "  Pour  ihiiiul"  1  exclainied,  "  vfau  will  iK-comn  oClMi 
"  l^nar  thingt .'"  he  repeated,  uxpressively, — "  tu  if'  there  u^ 
takr  cart  1^  ihtm  !"  ^ 

This  •pcpch,  ns  1  loltl  him,  n-minrk  J  rms  of  one  of  the  same  4 
maifi  by  a  Quaker  lo  tho  ItuchcisB  Dtmagcr  of  Bcflufort,  who,  i 
of  tior  Dukp,  shut  bcraclf  up  in  a  room  hung  with  block,  ■o4 
comfort,  Thia  Quaker  found  mcana  to  enter  her  apartmenl,  wh 
hc^r  all  dtdi-onwjiste,  ill  the  deepest  mourning,  and  with  scarce 
ing  liiihi  «uller«d  lo  enter  llie  room  :  ho  stopped  lo  examine  bO 
•tared  at  him  iu  amawnteiil,  and  tl>en  he  ejaculated,  "  W'bal  }• 
not  furgivt-n  God  Almighty  ytti  I" 

The  nexi  ilay  tht!  same  party  nMrml)Inl  again,  and  (be  day  fi 
went  to  town.  Mias  Planta  and  Mr.  I>e  Luc  were  of  course  (o 
mc ;  and  aa  I  hoard  Mr.  Smelt  talk  of  going,  I  proposed  to  h 
OUT  party.  He  coniented,  with  hia  usual  ready  good -breeding,  m 
what  I  had  done  to  the  Quu.-n,  with  tltal  conlid«ice  in  my  procc 
alwayE  belongs  to  whatever  1  have  to  do  in  reference  lo  Mr.  Sim 

I  wan,  Itowcvcr,  a  litllr  atarllod  by  an  immediate  answer  of — ■ 
Turbtilr-nt  not  go  with  you  T" 

I  had  never  thought  of  him  upon  this  occasion,  not  having  ih 
idea,  ai  (hot  time,  of  bis  belonging  tu  our  parly,  except  by  ai 
made  some  hesitating  half  answer,  and  abe  added,  "  Certainly,  il 
bttlcnt  dues  not  desire  to  have  a  place  with  you,  you  can  accomn 
Smelt." 

I  now  *aw,  by  her  manner,  not  only  how  high  Mr.  Turbulei 
honour  to  atand  with  Iter,  but  a  sort  of  Holicitude  that  he  should  slai 
high  with  little  mc ;  and  (his  appeared  still  stronger  aflerward 
seen,  however,  loo  liltle  of  him  lo  form  nny  furllKT  ojiiiiJon  III! 
have  already  told  you, — that  he  was  serious,  silent,  quiet,  and  o 
— and  that,  Heaven  knows,  is  an  opinion  that  has  changed  olle 
since ! 

At  St.  James's  my  dear  father  came  to  me,  and  our  Jame^,  ai 
midst  of  our  family  comfort,  enters  Mr.  S  — .  Nothing  can 
obliging  than  this  gentleman,  who  will  come  to  me  with  ofiers  o( 
always  refused,  and  with  efforts  for  sociability  con staolly. repelled  I 

As  we  slept  in  town,  I  inhabited,  for  the  first  time,  my  own  opa 
hitherto  1  had  used  those  of  Miss  Gomme,  for  mine  were  now  | 
painting,  and  furnishing.  They  are  very  neat  and  comfortable,  fc 
came  again  in  the  evening ;  but  Jatnes  had  been  quite  satisfied  t 

S in  the  morning  !     I  believe  be  concluded  I  was  always  to  t 

by  sonoe  such  "  court  chap,"  and  therefore  would  trust  himself  to 
no  more.  Indeed  if  that  gentleman  was  to  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
colleagues,  he  would  do  right  well  to  stay  away. 

Fridai,  Novbkbib  17TH,^We  rettmied  to  Windsor,  Miss  Ha 

In  the  Queen's  room,  while  Her  Majesty  led  it  for  some  minate 
geized  upon  with  great  eagerness  by  the  elder  Princesses,  to  tell  tbi 
I  liked  my  new  fumilupe,  and  to  describe  to  them  every  part  of  it. 
seemed  vying  with  each  other  in  good-humoured  interest,  about  my 
it  all  comfortable  and  to  my  liking. 

SnuDAf,  NovBKUB  19tu. — While  I  was  at  breakfast,  the  d 
BUddcillv  opened,  and  ibe  (iuet-n  eiilored  tlie  room.  I  started  up",  a 
to  meet'  her-  S'"''  smiled,  asked  me  what  book  I  was  reading,  a 
lold  me  to  write  a ttoteto  Mw. iJelany ;  " Tell  her,"  said  she,  "  t 
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morning  is  so  very  cold  and  wet,  that  I  think  she  will  sufier  by  going  to 
church  ; — tell  her,  therefore,  that  Doctor  Queen  is  of  opinion  she  had  better 
stay  and  say  her  prayers  at  honie." 

I  always  (eel  ready  to  thank  her  for  these  instances  of  goodness  to  my 
most  venerable  friend,  and  am  afraid  lest,  some  time  or  other,  without 
weighing  the  self-important  inference,  I  shall  involuntarily  do  it.  Tis  so 
sweet  in  her,  I  can  scarcely  refrain. 

Afterwards,  when  I  attended  her  at  noon,  she  spoke  to  me  a  great  deal 
of  Mrs.  Trimmer,  that  excellent  instructress  and  patroness  of  children  and 
the  poor ;  and  she  made  me  a  present  of  her  last  two  little  books,  called 
"  The  Servant's  Friend,"  and  "  The  Two  Farmers." 

Miss  Gomme,  by  direction  of  the  Queen,  who  wanted  her  early  in  the 
a(\ernoon,  dined  with  me.  She  came  an  hour  before  the  rest  of  the  party, 
and  I  had  a  long  discourse  with  her  upon  Prussia,  where  she  has  passed  the 
greater  part  of  her  life.  She  is  very  sensible,  and,  I  fancy,  well  informed ; 
but  her  manner  is  not  pleasing  to  strangers,  and  her  conversation,  perhaps 
from  great  inequality  of  spirits,  has  no  flow,  nothing  gliding— it  is  either 
abrupt  and  loquacious,  like  the  rush  of  a  torrent,  or  it  is  lost  and  stagnant, 
like  the  poor  little  round  old-fashioned  garden-pond. 

Monday,  November  20th. — ^Just  before  I  went  to  the  Queen  at  noon,  I 
had  a  visit  from  Ltady  Eflingham.  I  was  obliged  to  run  away  from  her,  but 
she  stopped  me  a  moment  in  the  passage  to  introduce  me  to  Mr.  HowarH, 
her  second  son.  I  could  not  even  see  him  for  hurry,  but  less  regard  flying 
from  that  family  than  almost  any,  as  their  frequent  intercourse  with  this 
house  makes  them  well  acquainted  with  all  its  etiquettes. 

When  I  told  the  Queen  they  were  there,  as  soon  as  I  had  helped  her  on 
with  her  peignoir ^  she  ordered  her  hair-dresser,  and  sent  me  to  fetch  Lady 
Eflingham,  afler  which  she  said,  «  And  now  do  you  go,  Miss  Burney,  and 
entertain  Mr.  Howard." 

I  had  a  visit  from  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster,  and  a  tete'd4ete  dinner  with 
Miss  Planta,  who  now,  in  an  hour  we  spent  by  ourselves  at  cofl^,  could  not 
forbear  a  few  very  open  confessions.  She  told  me  that  she  know  the  Queen 
much  approved  of  her  always  dining  at  our  table,  because  it  made  her  mora 
certainly  in  the  way,  if  suddenly  wanted:  she  has,  besides,  no  table  allowed 
her,  but  is  forced  to  dine  at  some  friend^s,  or  to  get  her  own  maid  to  cook 
for  her ;  which,  in  a  house  such  as  this,  is  inflnitely  disagreeable :  neverthe- 
less, she  had  quite  given  up  this  table,  from  the  cUsagrimens  attending  it, 
and  had  resolved  never  to  come  to  it  more,  but  by  particular  and  civil  invi* 
tation.   She  had  therefore  dined  alternately  with  Miss  Goldsworthy  and  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  T ,  both  whose  tables  she  had  constant  requests  to  consider  as 

her  own.  Now,  however,  she  said,  she  would  resume  the  privilege  given 
by  her  Majesty,  and  if  it  was  not  inconvenient  to  me,  dine  with  me  always 
when  the  table  was  mine, — bat  no  longer. 

Thursday,  November  2dD. — ^I  paid  a  morning  visit  to  Miss  E  ,  the 
bedchamber  woman.  She  is  not  wanting  in  parts,  nor  in  a  desire  of  show- 
ing them :  for  a  lady  artist  she  paints  remarkably  well,  I  believe,  and  I 
could  look  at  her  pictures  with  pleasure,  would  she  display  them  with  lese 
vehemence  for  exciting  it. 

In  the  evening  I  had  a  large  party  of  new  acquaintance ;  the  Provost  of 

Eton,  Dr.  Roberts,  his  lady,  Mr.  I>Bwe8,  Miss  P ,  the  Duke  of  Montagu, 

General  Bude,  Colonel  Groldsworthy,  and  Madame  de  la  Fite. 

The  party  had  the  Royal  sanction,  I  need  not  tell  you.  The  King  and 
Queen  are  always  well  disposed  to  show  civility  to  the  people  of  Eton  and 
Windsor,  and  were  therefore  even  pleased  at  the  visit. 
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"OToat  u  vny  fa>,  witb  a  Isr^  paunch  and  gnuty  l«gs.   i 

.J,  loquacious,  gay,  civil,  nnd  paradiog.    I  am  told,  rram 

,.<]Ct,  and  a  very  good  one.     Tbis,  indeed,  appears  not,  M 

perwa  such  m  1  have  docribed,  nor  in  roanoers  such  aa  have  d 

me  tha  character  just  given. 

Mm-  Koberts  is  a  fine  womaa,  ibough  no  longer  very  young  ; 
■econd  wiTe,  and  very  kind  to  all  his  fninity.  Sbe  seems  good>o( 
sensible. 

The  evening  turned  out  very  well :  Ihey  were  so  delighted  wii 
a  visit  under  the  royal  roor,  that  every  thiog  thai  passed  please<l  t 
the  sight  ol'  that  diiiposititia  helped  me  to  u  litile  more  spirit  thai 
receivins  I  hem. 

The  King  came  into  the  room  to  fetch  Mrs.  Delany,  and  Ion! 
disappointed  at  missing  herj  novorthelniis,  ha  came  forward,  no 
into  ciinvrisatiun  with  the  I'rovM  pon  Eton,  the  present  sia 
school,  and  all  that  belongs  to  its  e  lishincnt.  His  Majesty  lakt 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  prospori.,  -f  >hal  seminary. 

The  ['rovoat  was  enchanted  by  this  opportunity  of  a  long  an 
confrtence,  and  tiis  lady  waa  in  raptures  in  nitnessiog  it.  Sbe  c. 
from  that  lime,  that  the  door  would  never  open  but  for  the  enirana 
ot  the  Kuyal  Kamily;  and  when  the  equerries  came,  she  wbiap 
"  Who  are  they  V  And  ngKin,  oa  the  appearnQce  ofa  star  oa  the 
Montagu,  she  snid,  "  Who  can  that  be.  Miss  Buraey  V 

However,  1  had  not  always  to  disitppoiut  her  expectations,  for  so 
the  sweet  little  Princess  Amelia  waa  permitted  to  come  aod  pay  nM 
and  that  was  a  motive  to  delight  that  wo  all  felt  equally.  She  bac 
forgot  her  Rew  partiality,  and  cotitinued,  at  that  time,  lo  frequently 
Queen's  leave  for  coming  to  me. 

SfNDw.NovEMfiKR  t-'f.rn.— Tlip  Ki[ig,  whom  I  saw  in  iheQueei 
before  the  early  prayers,  gave  me  the  same  kind  message  to  Mrs. 
about  church  that  1  had  had  from  the  Queen  that  day  week. 

To-dsy,  hRVJDg  found  at  last  my  opportunity  for  obtaining  permi 
invited  Mr.  Bryant  to  dinner.  Mrs.  Delany,  Mr.  Dewes,  Miss  P— 
Miss  Plants,  were  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  it  all  passed  very  well. 

The  King  and  Queeo  weie  both  much  pleased  with  this  visit.  I  si 
the  manner  of  the  Queen  when  I  propoied  it,  and  the  King  showed 
more  strongly  by  coming  into  the  lea-room  in  the  evening,  and  c 
with  him  for  a  considerable  time.  He  lives  at  Cypenham,  a  villag 
Salt  Hill,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Windsor;  and  his  chan 
so  highly  respectable,  that  their  Majesties,  in  their  morning  excursiooi 
aevernl  times  made  him  little  visits  at  his  own  house. 

There  is,  indeed,  something  very  peculiar  and  very  pleasant  in  h 
coutrse.  He  is  full  of  little  anecdotes,  and  gives  his  facia  and  his  of 
upon  them  with  a  quaint  kind  of  brevity  and  simplicity,  extremely  oj 
and  very  entertaining.  His  learning,  deep  as  it  is,  taints  no  part  of  hi 
versaiion,  when  he  bestowa  it  upon  those  who  could  not  keep  pace  w 
on  the  contrary,  whatever  he  has  lo  say  is  uttered  with  a  plainnet 
humility  that  seem  rather  lo  imply  a  nolioa  of  his  own  inferiority  il 
the  ignorance  of  others. 

Lord  Courtown,  General  Bude,  and  CoIoimI  Goldsworthy  came  I 
Lord  Courtown  is  alwaya  well  bred  and  pleasing,  but  Colonel  Golds* 
was  quite  set  aside  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bryant,  and  retired,  takinj 
him  the  General  nnd  Lord  Courtown,  the  moment  he  was  able.     Th€ 

carried  off  Mrs.  Delany,  and  Mr.  Dewes,  Miss  P ,  and  Mr.  I 

ramained  with  ms  the  reat  of  Iha  ercniag,  during  whit^  not  a  i 
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passed  without  producing  something  amusing  or  instructive  from  my  new 
acquaintance. 

The  talk  was  all  on  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  on  natural  history. 
My  shaiei  you  may  well  believe,  was  simply  that  of  leading  to  these  sub- 
jects, upon  which  I  had  no  power  to  speak  but  in  question.  I  knew  them 
to  be  themes  well  studied  by  Mr.  Bryant,  and  I  was  happy  to  reap,  from  the 
good-natured  readiness  of  his  communications,  as  much  intelligence  upon 
them  as  I  could  comprehend,  and  more  than  I  could  have  gathered  from 
books  in  a  year's  reading. 

As  I  was  just  then  deeply  engaged  in  Coxe's  Travels,  I  was  enabled  to 
lead  the  way  to  much  curious  discussion  upon  the  state  of  the  earth  at  the 
creation,  and  its  condition  after  the  Deluge ;  subjects  which  Mr.  Bryant  has 
been  all  his  life  investigating,  and  reconciling  to  the  Mosaic  system.  Mr. 
Coxe  relates  many  things  of  the  interior  parts  of  Siberia  that  illustrate  and 
confirm  his  general  ideas,  and  I  felt  myself  much  enlightened  by  his  fair  and 
explicit  manner  of  developing  them.  He  is  a  man  of  the  most  orthodox  prin- 
ciples in  religion,  and  the  whole  of  his  learning  and  his  inquiries  tends  to 
elucidate  the  Scriptures,  and  to  clear  the  perplexities  of  unbelievers. 

So  notorious  is  his  great  fondness  for  studying  and  proving  the  truths  of 
the  creation  according  to  Moses,  that  he  told  me  himself,  and  with  much 
quaint  humour,  a  pleasantry  of  one  of  his  friends  in  giving  a  character  of 
him ; — ''  Bryant,"  said  he,  ''  is  a  very  good  scholar,  and  knows  all  things 
whatever  up  to  Noah,  but  not  a  single  thing  in  the  world  beyond  the 
Deluge !" 

Tuesday,  Novbmbbr  28th. — Miss  Planta  and  Mr.  De  Luc  accompanied 
me  to  Kew,  where,  as  soon  as  I  arrived,  I  had  the  honour  of  a  little  call 
from  the  Princess  Royal,  with  a  most  gracious  message  from  the  Queen,  to 
desire  me  to  invite  my  friends  the  Smelts  to  dinner.  You  may  imagine 
with  what  pleasure  I  obeyed. 

They  came, — as  did^  aflerwards,  Mr.  Turbulent,  and  the  dinner  was 
enlivened  with  very  animated  conversation,  in  which  this  gentleman  took  a 
part  so  principal,  that  I  now  began  to  attend,  and  now,  first,  to  be  surprised 
by  him. 

The  subject  was  female  character.  Miss  Planta  declared  her  opinion  that 
it  was  so  indispensable  to  have  it  without  blemish,  that  nothing  upon  earth 
could  compensate,  or  make  it  possible  to  countenance  one  who  wanted  it. 
Mrs.  Smelt  agreed  that  compassion  alone  was  all  that  could  be  afibrded 
upon  such  an  occasion,  not  countenance,  acquaintance,  nor  intercourse. 
Mr.  De  Luc  gave  an  opinion  so  long  and  confused,  that  I  could  not  suffi- 
ciently attend  to  make  it  out.  Mr.  Smelt  spoke  with  mingled  gentleness 
and  irony,  upon  the  nature  of  the  debate.  I  said  little,  but  that  little  was, 
to  give  every  encouragement  to  penitence,  and  no  countenance  to  error. 

The  hero,  however,  of  the  discourse  was  Mr.  Turbulent.  With  a  warmth 
and  fervour  that  broke  forth  into  exclamations  the  most  vehement,  and  re- 
flections the  most  poignant,  he  protested  that  many  of  the  women  we  were 
proscribing  were  amongst  the  roost  amiable  of  the  sex — that  the  fastidious- 
ness we  recommended  was  never  practised  by  even  the  best  part  of  the 
world — and  that  we  ourselves,  individually,  while  we  spoke  with  so  much 
disdain,  never  acted  up  to  our  doctrines,  by  using,  towards  aU  fair  failers, 
such  severity. 

This  brought  me  forth.  I  love  not  to  be  attacked  for  making  professions 
beyond  my  practice ;  and  I  assured  him,  very  seriously,  that  I  had  not  one 
voluntary  acquaintance,  nor  one  with  whom  I  kept  up  the  smallest  inter- 
course of  my  own  seeking  or  wilful  concurrence,  that  had  any  stain  in  their 
characters  that  had  ever  reached  my  ears. 
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*<  Pardon  me,  ma'am,^  cried  he,  warmly,  ^*  there  are  amongst  jinr 
acquaintance,  and  amongst  every  body's,  many  of  those  the  most  adimred, 
and  most  charming,  that  have  neither  been  spared  by  calumny^DCM'  beea 
able  to  avoid  reproach  and  suspicion."  ^^ 

I  assured  him  he  was  mistaken;  and  Mrs.  Smelt  and  Miss  Planta  pio> 
tested  he  was  wholly  in  an  error. 

He  grew  but  the  more  earnest,  and  opened,  in  vindication  of  his  assertioM 
and  his  opinions,  a  flow  of  language  that  amazed  me,  and  a  strain  of  argu- 
ment that  struck  and  perplexed  us  all.  He  felt  the  generosity  (^  the  side  he 
undertook,  and  he  could  not  have  been  more  eager  nor  more  animated  bid 
the  fair  dames  in  whose  cause  he  battled  been  present  to  reward  him  witk 
their  smiles. 

In  the  end,  finding  himself  alone,  and  hard  pressed,  he  very  significantlj 
exclaimed,  *'  Be  not  too  triumphant,  ladies ! — ^I  must  fight  you  with  weapons 
of  your  own  making  for  me.  There  is  a  lady,  a  lady  whom  you  all  know, 
and  are  proud  to  know,  that  stands  exactly  in  the  place  I  speak  of.** 

*'  Tm  sure  I  don't  know  whom  you  mean  I"  cried  Miss  Planta. 

*'  You  know  very  well, — at  least  as  well  as  you  can,**  answered  he,  drilj. 

Mrs.  Smelt,  laughing,  said  she  might  know  many  unfortunate  objects,  bitf 
she  was  unconscious  of  her  knowledge. 

I  boldly  protested  I  knew  not,  as  an  acquaintance  of  my  own,  a  single 
person  his  description  suited.  Those  whom  I  might  see  or  meet  or  know 
at  the  house  of  others,  I  could  not  pretend  to  assert  might  all  be  blameteas; 
but  however  I  might  compassionate,  or  even  admire,  some  who  could  not  be 
Tindicated,  I  began  no  such  acquaintances — I  wished  them  well,  and  wished 
them  better, — but  I  distanced  them  to  the  best  of  my  power,  as  I  had  not 
weight  enough  to  do  good  to  them,  and  avoided,  therefore,  the  danger  of 
being  supposed  to  approve  them. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  cried  he,  in  a  high  tone,  "  you  also  know,  visit,  receire, 
caress,  and  distinguish  a  lady  in  this  very  class !" 

"  Do  1  ?"  cried  1,  amazed. 

"  You  do,  ma'am  !     You  all  do !" 

Fresh  general  protestations  followed,  and  Mr.  De  Luc  called  eagcriy  for 
the  name. 

"  1  do  not  wish  to  name  her,"  answered  he,  coolly,  **  after  what  I  have 
said,  lest  it  seem  as  if  1  were  her  censurer;  but,  on  the  contrarv,  I  think 
her  one  of  the  most  charming  women  in  the  world  ! — amiable,  spirited,  well 
informed,  and  entertaining,  and  of  manners  the  most  bewitching  !" 

"  And  with  all  this,  sir,"  cried  I, — and  I  stopped. 

"  And  with  all  this,  ma'am,"  cried  he,  (comprehending  me  imnr>ediatelv,^ 
"  she  has  not  escaped  the  lash  of  scandal ;  and,  with  every  amiable  virtue 
of  the  mind,  she  has  not  been  able  to  preserve  her  reputation,  in  one  sense, 
unattacked." 

"And— I  know  her?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am  ! — know  her,  and  do  her  justice ;  and  I  have  heard  vou,  in 
common  with  all  this  company,  sing  her  praises  as  she  deserves  to  have 
them  sung." 

I  assured  him  I  was  quite  in  a  wood,  and  begged  him  to  be  more  explicit. 
He  hung  back,  but  we  all  called  upon  him,  and  I  declared  I  should  letmrd 
the  description  as  fabulous  unless  he  spoke  out,  and  this  piqued  him  to  be 
categorical ;  but  what  was  my  concern  to  hear  him  then  name — almost 
whispering  with  his  own  reluctance — Madame  de  Genlis !  I  was  quite 
thunderstruck,  and  every  body  was  silent. 

He  was  then  for  closing  the  discourse,  but  I  could  not  consent  to  it.  I 
told  him  that  I  pretended  not  to  say  the  character  of  that  lady  had  never,  in 
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my  hearing,  been  attacked  ;  but  that  I  could,  and  would,  and  hoped  I  ever 
should,  say  I  believed  her  perfectly  innocent  of  the  charges  brought 
against  h^. 

He  Bl0ed  a  little  provokingly,  and  said  **  We  agree  here,  ma'am, — ^I 
think  her  innocent  too." 

"  No,  sir,  we  do  not  agree! — I  should  not  think  her  innocent  if  I  believed 
the  charge !" 

"  Circumstances,"  cried  he,  "  may  make  her  mind  innocent." 

I  could  say  nothing  to  this,  I  think  it  so  true ;  but  I  would  not  venture 
such  a  concession,  where  my  wishes  led  me  aim  at  a  fbll  defence.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  all  the  energy  in  my  power,  I  attempted  it ;  assuring  him  that 
there  was  an  evidence  of  her  untainted  worth  in  her  very  countenance,  and 
written  there  so  strongly  that  to  mistake  the  characters  was  impossible. 

*'  True,"  cried  he,  again  smiling,  *'  the  countenance  speaks  all  that  cap- 
tivating sweetness  that  belongs — if  she  has  them — to  the  very  frailties  of 
her  character." 

I  could  not  bear  this.  '*  No,  sir,"  I  cried,  as  warmly  as  himself,  *'  His  a 
countenance  that  announces  nothing  but  the  openness  of  virtue  and  good- 
ness !  There  would  be  more  reserve  and  closeness  if  she  failed  in  them.  I 
saw  her  myself,  at  first,  with  a  prejudice  in  her  disfavour,  from  the  cruel 
reports  I  had  heard  ;  but  the  moment  I  looked  at  her,  it  was  removed. 
There  was  a  dignity  with  her  sweetness,  and  a  frankness  with  her  modesty 
that  assured,  that  convinced  me,  beyond  all  power  of  report,  of  her  real 
worth  and  innocence." 

Nobody  else  spoke  a  word,  and  his  fervour  was  all  at  an  end  ;  he  only 
smiled,  and  protested  that,  admiring  her  so  very  much  himself,  it  made  him 
happy  to  hear  I  was  so  warmly  her  admirer  also. 

Here  the  matter  was  forced  to  drop.  I  was  vexed  at  the  instance  he 
brought,  and  grieved  to  have  nothing  more  positive  than  my  own  opinion  to 
bring  forward  in  her  defence  :  for  it  is  most  true  I  do  believe  her  innocent, 
though  I  fear  she  has  been  imprudent. 

The  Queen,  in  looking  over  some  books  while  I  was  in  waiting  one 
morning,  met  with  "  The  Mysterious  Mother,"  Mr.  Walpole's  tnigedy, 
which  he  printed  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  gave  to  a  few  friends,  but  has 
never  suffered  to  be  published.  I  expressed,  by  looks,  I  suppose,  my  wishes, 
for  she  most  graciously  offered  to  lend  it  me.  I  had  long  desired  to  read 
it,  from  so  well  knowing  and  so  much  liking  the  author ;  and  he  had  pro- 
mised me,  if  I  would  come  a  second  time  to  Strawberry  Hill,  that  I  should 
have  it.  Excursion^  of  that  sort  being  now  totally  over  for  me,  I  was  par- 
ticularly glad  of  this  only  chance  for  gratifying  my  curiosity. 
»  I  had  had  it  in  my  possession  some  days  without  reading  it.  I  had 
named  it  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smelt,  and  they  were  eager  to  see  it :  the  loan, 
however,  being  private,  and  the  book  having  been  Tent  to  Her  Majesty  by 
Lord  Harcourt,  I  knew  not  under  what  restrictions,  I  could  not  produce  it 
without  leave  :  this  morning  I  asked  and  obtained  it ;  and  promised  it  should 
be  forthcoming. 

A  difficulty  arose  about  the  reader,  till  at  last  Mrs.  Smelt,  with  a  sen- 
sible and  good-humoured  scolding,  told  her  husband  that  if  he  resisted  any 
longer,  she  would  read  herself,  in  defiance  of  her  asthmatic  complaints. 

This  determined  him,  and  the  curtain  drew  up. 

The  opening  of  the  play  contains  a  description  of  superstitious  fear, 
extremely  well,  and  feelingly,  and  naturally  depicted  :  it  begins  too  in  an  un- 
common style,  promising  of  interest  and  novelty :  but  my  praise  will  soon 
be  ended,  swallowed  up  in  all  the  heaviest  censure. 
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Dreadful  was  the  whole  !  truly  dreadful !  A  story  of  ao  much  homr, 
from  atrocious  and  voluntary  guilt  never  did  I  hear  !  Mrs.  Snidt  and  mr- 
self  heartily  regretted  that  it  had  come  in  our  way,  and  mutually  agreed 
that  we  felt  ourselves  ill-used  in  ever  having  heard  it.  She  prdliiBtBd  sie 
would  never  do  herself  so  much  wrong  as  to  acknowledge  she  had  sufiend 
the  hearing  so  wicked  a  tale,  and  declared  she  would  drive  it  from  ker 
thoughts  as  she  would  the  recollection  of  whatever  was  most  faandiil  to 

them. 

For  myself,  I  felt  a  sort  of  indignant  aversion  rise  fiist  and  wann  in  dt 
mind,  against  the  wilful  author  of  a  story  so  horrible:  all  the  eDtertaimneflt 
and  pleasure  I  had  received  from  Mr.  Walpole  seemed  extinguished  by  thii 
lecture,  which  almost  made  me  regard  him  as  the  patron  of  the  vices  be 
had  been  pleased  to  record. 

Mr.  De  Luc  had  escaped  from  the  latter  part  of  this  hateful  tragedy,  pro- 
testing, afterwards,  he  saw  what  was  coming,  and  would  not  stay  to  hev 
it  out. 

Mr.  Smelt  confessed,  with  me,  it  was  a  lasting  disgrace  to  Mr.  Walpole 
to  have  chosen  such  a  subject,  and  thought  him  deserving  even  of  pumsb- 
ment  for  such  a  painting  of  hunrnn  wickedness  ;  and  the  more  as  the  slorj 
throughout  was  forced  and  improbable. 

But  the  whole  of  all  that  could  be  said  on  this  subject  was  summed  op 
in  one  sentence  by  Mr.  Turbulent,  which,  for  its  masterly  strength  an) 
justice,  brought  to  my  mind  my  ever-revered  Dr.  Johnson.*—^*  Mr.  Wal- 
pole," cried  he,  '*  has  chosen  a  plan  of  which  nothing  can  equal  the 
abomination  but  the  absurdity  !*' 

When  I  returned  it  to  the  Queen  I  professed  myself  earnest  in  my  hopes 
that  she  would  never  deign  to  cast  her  eye  upon  it. 

The  next  day  I  found  my  beloved  Mrs.  Delany  ill.  I  spent  the  whole 
afternoon  with  her,  in  defiance  of  all  equerries.  I  had  the  Queen's  sanc- 
tion for  eloping,  as  she  gave  me  a  message  about  bleeding,  for  my  dear  sick 
Mrs.  Delany. 

The  following  day,  thank  God,  she  was  so  much  better  that  my  solicitude 
about  her  pretty  much  ceased.  I  read  once  more,  in  the  morning,  lo  the 
Queen,  a  paper  of  the  Microcosm,  which  1  forget  whether  I  have  mentiooed; 
it  is  a  periodical  imitation  of  other  periodical  papers,  and  written  by  a  set 
of  Eton  scholars.     It  has  great  merit  for  such  youthful  composers.* 

Let  me  mention  the  sweetness  of  the  lovely  little  Princess  Amelia. 
Hearing  Mrs.  Delany  was  ill,  of  her  own  accord,  when  saying  her  pravers 

at  night  to  Mrs.  Cheveley,  she  said  "  Pray  God  make  Lany  well  acainf 

•  *  ♦  *  *  ♦^^ 

At  Eton  College  I  made  an  invitation  for  the  following  week.  A  sister 
of  Mrs.  Roberts,  Mrs.  Kennicott,  was  then  on  a  visit  to  her,  and  Madame  de 
la  Fite  had  brought  me  sundry  messages  from  her,  of  her  civil  desire  about 
making  my  acquaintance.  Mrs.  Kennicott,  who  was  a  Miss  Chamberlavn, 
is  widow  of  the  famous  Hebraist,  Kennicott,  and  has  rendered  herself 
famous  also,  by  having  studied  that  language,  after  marriage,  in  order  to 
assist  her  husband  in  his  edition  of  the  Bible ;  she  learnt  it  so  well  as  to 
enable  herself  to  aid  him  very  essentially  in  copying,  examining,  and 
revising.  She  was  much  acquainted  with  many  of  my  friends,  from  whom 
I  have  frequently  heard  of  her,  particularly  Mr.  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Garrick, 
and  Miss  More;  and  1  had  received  similar  messages  while  I  yet  lived  in 
the  world,  through  their  means  ;  and  therefore,  to  avoid  the   eclat  of  an 

*  This  work  afterwardi  became  famous  as  the  vehicle  of  Camung's  first  literary  efifoftL 
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introduction  at  Madame  de  la  Fite's,  I  obtained  permission  from  the  Queen 

to  invite  her  here,  with  the  Provost  and  Mrs.  Roberts. 

•  •  #  •  •  •  # 

One  morning  at  this  time,  Mrs.  Delaay  had  a  long  visit  from  Lady  Bute 
and  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  and  I  went  to  her  house  to  meet  them.  I  had 
frequently  been  of  the  same  party  with  them  in  town,  and  I  was  glad  to  see 
them  again.  Lady  Bute,  with  an  exterior  the  most  forbidding  to  strangers, 
has  powers  of  conversation  the  most  entertaining  and  lively,  where  she  is 
intimate.  She  is  full  of  anecdote,  delights  in  strokes  of  general  satire,  yet 
with  mere  love  of  comic,  not  invidious  ridicule.  She  spares  not  for  giving 
her  opinions,  and  laughs  at  fools  as  well  as  follies  with  the  shrewdest  deri* 
sion. 

Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  her  youngest  daughter,  has  parts  equal  to  those  of 
her  mother,  with  a  deportment  and  appearance  infinitely  more  pleasing : 
yet  she  is  far  from  liandsome,  but  proves  how  well  beauty  may  be  occasion- 
ally missed  when  understanding  and  vivacity  unite  to  fill  up  her  place.  I 
had  conceived  much  liking  to  her  formerly  in  town,  and  had  been  much 
flattered  by  marks  of  kindness  received  from  her.  She  and  her  mother 
both  sent  to  me  now,  and  I  spent  an  hour — all  I  had  to  command — ^very 
pleasantly  with  them.  They  told  a  thousand  anecdotes  of  Mrs.  North,, 
whom  they  had  just  parted  from  at  Bath.  They  seem  both  to  inherit  an 
ample  portion  of  the  wit  of  their  mother  and  grandmother,  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  though  I  believe  them  both  to  have  escaped  all  inheri- 
tance of  her  faults.  I  wish  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  meet  with  them  more 
frequently — spirited  conversation  with  agreeable  people  fiills  now  so  rarely 

to  my  lot. 

•  •  •  •  * 

During  my  dear  Mrs.  Delany's  confinement  she  desired  me  to  read  to 
her  something  of  Shakspeare.  We  had  purposed  going  through  his  works, 
which  1  had  begun  to  her  in  that  eventful  visit  I  made  her  at  Windsor, 
whence  arose  my  present  situation:  for  had  I  not  just  so  met  tlie  Queen, 

most  probably  I  had  never  been  known  to  her.     Miss  P now  fixed 

upon  Hamlet,  and  whenever  we  had  not  too  much  to  say,  that  was  our 
regale.  How  noble  a  play  it  is,  considered  in  parts ;  how  wild  and  how 
improbable  taken  as  a  whde  I  But  there  are  speeches,  from  time  to  time, 
of  such  exquisite  beauty  of  language,  sentiment  and  pathos,  that  T  could  wade 
through  the  most  thorny  of  roads  to  arrive  at  them,  especially  when,  in 
meeting  with  them,  I  meet  at  the  same  time  with  a  sympathy  like  Mrs. 
Delany's  in  feeling  and  enjoying  them. 

Again  T  read  a  little  to  the  Queen— 4wo  *'  Tattlers ;"  both  happened  to  be 
very  stupid ;  neither  of  them  Addison's,  and  therefore  reader  and  reading 
were  much  on  a  par :  for  i  cannot  arrive  at  ease  in  this  exhibition  to  Her 
Majesty ;  and  where  there  is  fear  or  constraint,  how  deficient,  if  not  faulty, 
is  every  performance  I 

DccEMBEs  10th. — ^This  evening  I  had  my  appointed  party,  the  Provost, 
Mrs.  Roberts,  Miss  Roberts,  Mrs.  Kennioott,  and  my  dearest  Mrs.  Delany, 
quite  recovered.  We  were  soon  joined  by  the  Geoeral,  the  Colonel,  and 
Mr.  Fisher. 

Mrs.  Kennicott  is  a  middle-aged  woman,  neither  ugly  nor  handsome. 
She  must  certainly  be  very  estimable,  for  she  is  sought  and  caressed  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends,  among  people  whose  friendship  is  most  honouraUe» 
I  saw  too  little  of  her  to  form  any  independent  judgment. 

The  best  part  of  my  evening  was  the  honour  done  to  it  by  die  entrance 
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of  His  Majesty  to  fetch  Mrs.  Delany.  He  knew  of  the  party 
to  converse  with  the  Provost  for  a  considerable  time.  Thia  wm 
tion  that  made  all  else  immaterial. 

Mrs.  Delany,  upon  her  recovery,  had  invited  the  Grencral  mn 
come  to  tea  any  evening.  For  them  to  be  absent  from  the  Loc 
trar>'  to  all  known  rules ;  but  the  Colonel  vowed  he  would  1(^  t 
tried,  and  take  its  course.  Mrs.  Delany  hoped  by  this  means 
Colonel  into  better  humour  with  my  desertion  of  the  tea-table,  a 
cile  him  to  an  innovation  of  which  he  then  must  become  a  parti 

On  the  day  when  this  grand  experiment  was  to  be  made,  tfa 
not  seem  all  to  have  eloped  clandestinely,  in  case  of  inquiry, 
made  known  to  the  Queen  my  own  intention,  and  had  her  pei 
my  visit.  But  the  gentlemen,  determining  to  build  upon  thi 
returning  before  they  were  missed,  gave  no  notice  of  their  sche 
lowed  me  to  Mrs.  Delany *s  as  soon  as  they  quitted  their  own  ta 

I  had  sent  to  speak  with  General  Bude  in  the  morning,  and  th 
the  porty :  he  proposed  that  the  Colonel  and  himself  should  csqi 
I  did  not  dare  march  forth  in  such  bold  defiance ;  I  told  him, 
must  go  in  a  chair. 

Mrs.  Delany  received  us  with  her  usual  sweetness.  We 
amusing  ourselves  with  surmises  of  the  manner  in  which  we  sh 
missed,  if  our  rooms  were  visited  in  our  absence ;  and  the  Coloi 
ticular,  drew  several  scenes,  highly  diverting,  of  what  he  supp 
pass,— of  the  King^s  surprise  and  incredulity,  of  the  hunting  up 
of  the  house  in  search  of  him,  and  of  the  orders  issued  throughou 
to  examine  to  what  bed-post  he  had  hanged  himself, — for  nothing 
such  an  act  of  desperation  could  give  courage  to  an  equerry  U 
without  leave  i 

Flirt Ikt  conjoctiires  wore  still  starting,  and  all  were  engns:ed 
ihrin  ami  rnjoyinor  thorn,  when  suddenly  a  violent  kncxjking  iit  th< 
followed  by  the  most  unex|>ected  entrance  of  the  Queen  and  the 
Amelia ! 

I'niversal  was  the  start,  and  most  instantaneous  and  solemn  th 

I  felt  almost  jzuilty,  thoufjh  not  for  myself:  my  own  invariabl 
of  avowinj;^  all  my  proceiMlinijrs  saved  me  from  the  smallest  emba; 
on   my  own  account  in  this  nieetini;;  but  I  was  ashamed  to    a 
leader  in  a  walk  so  new  as  that  of  leaving  the  Lodge  in  an  evcnin 
have  induced  any  others  to  follow  my  example.     The  Queen  Ic 
tn^njoly  surprised,  but  not  at  me,  whom  she  knew  she  should  cr 
and  the  two  gentlemen  hardly  could  settle  whether  to  make  hum! 
nations,  or  frank  ridicule,  of  the  situation  in  which  they  were  caiigl 
Queen,  however,  immediately  put  them  at  their  ease,  s|X5aking  to  tl 
marked  civility,  and  evidently  desirous  not  to  mar  what  she  found 
as  a  private  frolic,  by  any  fears  of  her  disapprobiition. 

She  did  not  stay  long,  and  they  soon  followed  her  to  the  Lodge, 
returned,  and  at  night  the  Queen  owned  to  me,  but  very  good-hum 
that  she  had  never  been  more  astonished  than  at  sight  of  the  equer 
evening,  and  asked  me  how  it  came  to  pass. 

»« Mrs.  Delany,  ma'am,"  I  answered,  "  as  she  had  taken  away  f 
maker,  thought  she  could  do  no  less  than  offer  them  tea  for  once  at 

table." 

And  here  the  matter  rested.     But  the  enterprise  has  never  been  r 

Tuesday,  December  12th. — We  made  now  our  last  excursion 
and  indeed  for  half  of  the  next,  to  Kew.    The  party  was  Miss 
JlTT«f»x»>«»''  Md  Mr.  De  Luc 
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The  Queen,  immediately  on  my  waiting  upon  her  afler  our  arrival,  asked 
me  if  I  had  sent  to  invite  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smelt.  I  was  most  glad  so  to  do, 
and  most  pleased  by  her  gracious  manner  of  investing  roe  with  powers  so 
much  to  my  wish. 

They  came,  and  the  dinner  and  the  coffee  were  very  pleasant,  for  Mr.  Smelt, 
and  Mr.  Turbulent,  and  Mr.  De  Luc  took  the  whole  talk,  and  supported  a 
conversation  extremely  instructive  and  lively.  The  subject  was  monks  and 
convents.  Mr.  Turbulent  found  all  the  materials  for  the  discourse,  with  a 
fulness  of  memory  and  knowledge  that  taught  me  very  highly  to  respect 
his  abilities  and  acquirements;  Mr.  Smelt  descanted  upon  them  with  a 
fertility  of  fancy  that  furnished  me  with  many  new  ideas;  and  Mr.  De  Luc 
broke  forth  into  digressions,  explanations,  and  discussions,  so  extraneous, 
yet  so  ingenious  that  they  could  not  but  entertain,  though  they  sometimes 
tease,  by  constantly  retarding  the  progress  of  what  is  being  pursued.  Mr. 
De  Luc  is  one  of  the  most  retrograde  conversers  and  disputants  I  ever  met 
with. 

Just  about  this  time  I  put  a  finishing  stroke  to  an  affair  which  cost  me  a 
very  unexpected  disturbance.  I  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Foss,  the  attorney, 
written  in  the  name  of  Messrs.  Cadcll  and  Payne,  to  inform  me  that 
*'  Cecilia**  was  then  printing  in  Ireland  or  Scotland,  I  forget  which,  ille- 
gally ;  and  that  they  desired  me  to  sign  a  letter,  which  Mr.  Foss  enclosed, 
in  which  I  threatened,  jointly  with  these  booksellers,  to  prosecute  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  the  law  any  person  or  persons  who  should  dare  thus  pirate 
my  work. 

Equally  astonished  and  dissatisfied  at  such  a  demand,  I  wrote  for  answer 
that  1  had  wholly  done  with  the  book,  that  I  would  enter  into  no  prosecution 
for  any  consideration,  and  that  I  wished  them  well  through  a  business  that 
was  entirely  their  own. 

To  this  refusal  succeeded  fresh  applications.  I  was  made  so  uneasy  that 
I  confided  in  Mr.  Smelt,  and  begged  his  counsel.  He  happened  to  be  present 
when  one  of  the  letters  came  to  me.  He  advised  me  by  no  means  to  give 
way  to  a  request  so  big  with  consequences  which  I  could  not  foresee,  and, 
since  the  property  and  the  profit  were  now  alike  made  over  to  them,  to  per- 
severe in  leaving  to  their  own  sole  conduct  so  disagreeable  a  contest. 

I  did  very  thankfully  follow  this  advice ;  but  they  next  had  recourse  to 
my  father,  and  offered  to  indemnify  me  of  all  costs,  if  I  would  only  give 
tkem  my  name  and  sanction. 

My  name  and  sanction  were  just  what  I  most  wished  to  keep  to  myself; 
but  so  importunate  they  continued  that  my  father  asked  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Batt.  He  said  he  conceived  that  they  had  actually  a  claim  to  my  concur- 
rence in  prosecuting  any  false  editors.  A  soder  paper  was  drawn  up  than 
the  first,  and,  little  as  I  liked  it,  1  was  obliged  to  sign  myself,  with  the  utmost 
reluctance,  their  assistant  in  the  proceedings. 

I  know  not  when  I  have  been  more  astonished  than  in  finding  myself  in 
a  situation  so  unlike  any  into  which  I  had  ever  meant  to  place  myself. 
I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  matter  since:  I  flatter  myself,  therefore,  that 
this  signature,  fierce  as  it  was  constrained,  has  frightened  those  who  have 
received,  as  much  as  it  did  her  who  writ  it.  Otherwise,  to  be  involved  in  a 
prosecution, — a  lawsuit ! — ^I  know  few  things  indeed  that  could  more  heartily 
have  disturbed  me. 

A  most  troublesome  letter,  also,  arrived  to  me  from  Ireland.  A  Mrs. 
Lemman  wrote  me  her  whole  history,  which  was  very  lamentable,  if  true, 
but  which  concluded  with  requesting  me  to  pay  her  debts,  amounting  to 
about  thirty  or  forty  pounds,  and  to  put  her  and  her  family  into  some 
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creditable  way  of  businesi :  oiherwise,  as  1  was  now  her  sole  resource^  ibe 
must  inevitabl  J  put  an  end  to  her  existence  i 

I  wrote  an  immediate  answer,  to  assure  her  I  had  no  power  to  coeflj 
with  her  demand,  and  frankly  to  own  that  if  my  power  were  greater,  siy 
claims  nearer  home  must  first  be  satisfied :  I  was  sorry  lor  e  relianee  m 
misplaced,  but  as  we  were  wholly  strangers  to  each  oiber,  1  could  oeftr 
suppose  myself  a  resource  on  which  she  had  placed  much  depeedenoe.  Aai 
I  concluded  with  a  severe — 1  thought  it  right — reprehension  of  her  threst, 
assuring  her  that  I  held  such  an  actios  in  too  much  horror  to  sufler  it  to 
move  my  compassion  at  the  expense  of  my  prudence,  and,  indeed,  abifity; 
and  I  strongly  advised  her  to  take  an  opposite  method  in  the  next  plan  ite 
formed,  than  that  of  using  a  menace  that  must  rob  her  of  pity  by  provokisg 
displeasure.  To  this  I  added  such  counsel  as  her  letter  enabled  me  to  drsw 
out  for  her,  and  sent  it  off. 

Soon  a(\er  came  another  letter  from  the  same  person*  She  told  me  shs 
had  just  read  «<  Cecilia,**  and  was  satisfied  whoever  could  write  it  roust  save 
and  deliver  her;  and  she  added  that  she  was  then  compiling  her  owi 
memoirs,  and  would  mention  to  the  world,  in  the  higfaesi  terms,  all  i  would 
do  for  her. 

Simple  artifice ! — ^to  suppose  flattery  so  grossly  promised  could  so  desiiy 
be  bought  l^vexed  was  I,  however,  to  have  written  at  all  to  a  person  wko 
then  was  in  the  act  of  committing  to  the  press  probably  whatever  she  ooold 
gather.  1  made  no  further  answer, — I  only  wish,  now,  1  had  a  copy  of 
what  she  has  already.  Doubtless  her  threat  originated  from  a  scheaie  bks 
that  she  supposes  in  Mr.  Harrel.  She  thought  where  Cecilia  had  bees 
frightened,  I  also  must  give  way.  She  forgot  that  she  was  no  wife  of  nj 
earliest  friend,  no  guardian  to  m3rself,  that  I  saw  not  the  instrument  of  deslk 
in  her  hand,  and  that  I  possessed  not  three  thousand  pounds  a  year,  fnm 
which  to  borrow  her  release. 

And  now  for  the  last  day  of  Kew. 

Wednesday,  December  ISth. — ^Tlie  Queen,  in  the  morning,  spoke  to 
me  of  Mrs.  Hayes,  wife  of  the  gentleman  I  have  already  mentioned,  and 
said  she  was  a  very  pretty  kind  of  woman,  and  that  she  wished  me  to  invite 
her  to  tea. 

Our  dinner  was  as  usual,  the  Smelts,  Messrs.  De  Luc  and  Turbulent,  and 
Miss  Planta  ;  and  the  last  only  was  gone  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes  arriTed. 

Mrs.  Hayes  is  a  really  pretty  as  well  as  a  pretty  sort  of  woman,  and 
modest,  well-bred,  and  sensible ;  and  the  afternoon,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Smelt,  did  very  well.  They  went  early  home,  and  both  the  Smelts 
were  called  to  the  Queen's  rooms  ;  M.  De  Luc  said  he  must  retire  to  write 
down  "  some  thoughts  upon  an  experiment  in  his  head,"  and  only  Mr.  Tur- 
bulent remained. 

I  found  the  partner  of  my  confinement  a  man  of  uncommon  capacity,  bet 
something  there  was  hung  about  him,  or  hung  about  me,  that  prevented  my 
assimilating  with  him  in  any  thing.  I  saw  he  was  endowed  with  great 
powers  of  ogreeability ;  but  I  thought  him  obtrusive;  and  that  alone  is  a 
drawback  to  all  merit,  that  I  know  not  how  to  pass  over.  He  spoke  hb 
opinions  with  great  openness,  equally  upon  people  and  things  ;  but  it  seemed 
rather  from  carelessness  than  confidence,  and  I  know  him  too  little  to  feel 
obliged  in  his  trust.  The  whole  trouble  of  the  discourse  fell  upon  him ; 
something  between  fear  of  his  abilities,  and  doubts  of  his  turn  of  mind,  keep- 
ing me  entirely  grave  and  reserved.  It  was  a  trouble,  however,  he  i*-as 
highly  capable  of  taking,  for  he  was  never  at  a  loss,  yet  uttered  not  a  word 
that  was  superfluous. 
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The  talk  was  chiefly  upon  mere  general  subjects,  till  by  some  accident 
the  approaching  birthday  of  the  Queen  was  mentioned.  He  then  inquired 
of  me  how  I  should  like  the  state  business  of  that  day  ? 

I  told  him  I  knew  nothing  of  what  I  had  to  expect  from  it.  He  undertook 
readily  to  inform  me.  He  said  I  was  to  be  sumptuously  arrayed,  to  sit  in 
one  of  the  best  rooms  at  St.  James's,  and  there  to  receive  all  the  ladies  of 
the  Queen  in  particular,  and  to  do  the  honours  to  all  the  gentlemen  also, 
belonging  to  the  establishment. 

I  laughed,  and  told  him  he  had  painted  to  me  a  scene  of  happiness  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  my  taste ! 

He  did  not  concern  himself  to  examine  whether  or  not  I  was  serious,  but 
said  he  supposed,  oT  course,  the  dignity  of  such  a  matter  of  state  could  not 
be  disagreeable  to  me,  and  added,  he  should  take  the  liberty  to  wish  me  joy 
of  the  day,  among  the  rest,  when  it  arrived,  and  to  see  me  in  my  glory. 

After  this  he  said,  **  You  have  now  nearly  seen  the  whole  of  every  thing 
that  will  come  before  you  :  in  a  very  short  time  you  will  have  passed  six 
months  here,  and  then  you  will  know  your  life  for  as  many,  and  twice  and 
thrice  as  many  years.  You  will  have  seen  every  body  and  every  thing,  and 
the  same  round  will  still  be  the  same,  year  after  year,  without  intermission 

or  alteration." 

•  •  •  •  •  # 

Saturday,  December  23rd. — I  had  a  sweet  and  most  gracious  visit 
from  the  Queen  in  my  own  apartment.  She  had  opened  the  door  to  let 
herself  in,  and  I  did  not  know  her  till  she  advanced  near  me,  and  kept  my 
seat  very  composedly,  hardly  looking  up,  but  concluding  it  must  be  Miss 

P ,  as  no  one  else  enters  without  rapping  first.     She  laughed  when  she 

saw  my  surprise ;  and  I  laughed  too,  for  the  circumstance  explained  itself 
too  obviously  to  need  any  apology ;  and  my  near-sightedness  is  now  pretty 
generally  known,  from  the  various  mistakes  it  has  occasioned  me. 

One  of  these  had  just  led  the  King  to  make  inquiry  if  I  were  not  short- 
sighted, for,  in  returning  to  the  Lodge  from  Mrs.  Delany's,  I  met  His 
Majesty,  Mr.  Smelt,  General  Bude,  and  Colonel  Goldsworthy,  and  by  not 
distinguishing  who  they  were  till  I  approached  them,  I  had  advanced  straight 
forward  till  I  came  up  to  them ;  a  matter  contrary  to  all  etiquette,  which 
exacts  a  dead  stand-still,  and  retiring  to  the  side  of  the  walls  or  houses, 
when  any  of  the  Royal  Family  appear,  and  till  they  are  passed.  However, 
his  own  good  sense  instantly  pointed  out  to  him  whence  my  misdemeanour 
must  arise,  and  his  good-nature  led  him  to  make  me  easy  under  it,  by  turn- 
ing to  me  very  graciously,  and  taking  oflT  his  hat  while  he  asked  me  how  I 
had  left  Mrd.  Delany.  He  has  a  true  benevolence  of  nature,  and  never 
fancies  ill  or  evil  without  manifest  and  undoubted  provocation. 

The  Queen,  when  in  my  room,  looked  over  all  my  books — a  thing  pretty 
briefly  done,  as  I  have  scarce  any  of  my  own  but  a  few  dictionaries,  and 
such  works  as  have  been  the  gifts  of  their  own  authors.  My  father's  most 
delightful  library,  as  1  then  told  her,  with  my  free  access  to  it,  had  made  it 
a  thing  as  unnecessary  as,  in  fact,  it  would  have  been  impracticable,  fer  roe 
to  buy  books  of  my  own.  I  believe  she  was  a  little  disappointed ;  for  I  could 
see,  by  her  manner  of  turning  them  over,  she  had  expected  to  discover  my 
own  choice  and  taste  in  the  collection  I  possessed. 

The  day  after,  she  increased  my  little  store  herself,  in  the  sweetest  manner 

imaginable.     She  presented  me  a  set  of  Ogden's  Sermons,  asking  me  first 

if  I  had  read  them.     No,  I  said : — **  The  Kshop  of  Worcester,"  she  an« 

swered,  '<  approves  them  much,  and  recommends  them,  so  I  give  you  nothing 

bad  for  you." 

44» 
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Tou  m»y  easily  lupposc  whni  wouUl  follow  on  my  port  on  m$ 
§ai  wVn  1  liwl  rvlUDKKl  my  rhonks  1  uid,  "  Thenar.  Sermona,  | 
BOU  TavountM  with  Dr.  Jchiuon ;  be  thought  of  Ihetn  vorj 
ftaqiM'ntly  qinitH  ibftm."  ] 

"O,  I'mii  gloJ  of  Hint!"  cried  abc,  amiling  archly,  "for  M| 
you  will  like  iht^m  !"  no  J  in()u.-d  1  do:  u  many  as  I  have  yet  I' 
I  fini]  iiwlructin!  and  cxcrUrul. 


We  bad  acam!  left  Iho  diniog-parlnur  lor  my  apart 
I'riiHWM  Royal  follomed  us  lo  ft-lch  Mm.  Simrti  to  the  Que 
wliili?  I  woj  left  iu  a  lete-A-rat  1  always  prizo  with  h«.T  I 
enttuvd.  He  delighia  in  Mr.  SiikH,  and  acems  to  meei  and  | 
with  him  with  "  pleaaiire  evi^r  new."  He  stayed  talking  tipoo 
jncttt,  aevnral  of  them  ao  eonfidcntitil  with  reaped  to  businesa  ai 
mnRcra,  that  I  WM  almost  tempted  to  leave  the  room.  But  wl 
dered  it  waa  my  own  privnlc  ajmrtincnl,  snd  not  the  eating-rooi 
he  bad  voluntarily  entered  into  ihia  cnnference,  I  conceived  I  r 
prc^rly  atay,  ea{wcially  aa  bo  never  lowered  his  voice,  nor  aa 
tend  excluding  my  attention.  At  last,  having  said  all  hia  a&j, 
abmii  Bu  hour,  he  went  away,  and  called  lo  Mr.  Smelt  to  follow 

In  the  morning  of  Ihia  day,  ihc  Bisliup  of  Worcester,  Dr.  Hu 
al  the  Lodge,  to  spend  the  Windsor  week.  1  was  told  that  he  h 
dined  with  Mrs.  Schwelleuberg  and  Mrs.  Ha^rdom,  upon  tl 
which  it  auema  he  ha»  made  annually  at  Christmas  for  sotno  ye 
had  nut  nay  acquaintance  with  him,  1  hod  neither  spirits  nor  pr« 
Ifai;  honour  of  receiving  him.  His  character  and  his  works  w 
made  mo  think  it  n  good  fortune  to  have  met  with  him,  on  any  ot 
bat  thoae  of  preai^ng  at  a  table ;  and  to  avoid  that,  I  took  as  mue 
any  one  else,  thinking  equally  well  of  him,  would  have  taken  to 
1  mentioned  to  the  equerries  my  respectful  disinclination  lo  the  i 
and  beaiged  they  would  immediately  invite  him  to  (heir  table  upon  I 

To  this  they  gladly  assented,  as  he  was  well  known,  and  highly 
by  them  nil,  and  they  had  always  thought  it  an  infringement  of  t, 
that  he  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  female  tabic. 

Having  taken  this  previous  step,  to  prevent  any  mischief  arisii^ 
I  next  told  the  Queen  frankly  what  I  had  done,  expreosing  at  the  a 
my  respect  for  the  Bishop,  whom  I  had  once  met  at  Mrs.  Delany^e, 
1  doubted  not,  would  be  much  better  pleased  by  this  new  arrangecc 
by  coming  to  a  person  almost  wholly  a  stranger  to  him. 

The  Queen  nuide  no  aort  of  comment,  but  1  had  spoken,  and  wi 
fore  easy. 

When  Mr.  Smelt  arrived  be  spoke  to  me  at  onc«  of  the  Bial 
whom  he  has  always  maintained  the  most  intimate  friendship,  from 
ofbeiog  Sub-Governor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  when  the  Bishop  wa 
lor.  I  told  him  i^ienly  what  I  had  done ;  but  I  was  sorry  to  see  thi 
vexed  and  disappotoled.  He  love*  the  Biabop,  and  had  flattered 
with  the  expectation  of  dinii^  and  spending  the  afternoon  in  bis  i 
during  his  whole  Royal  visit;  and  I  was  sorry  also  for  my  shyi 
frankly  blamed  it. 

At  tea-time,  wben  I  returned  to  the  eating  parlour,  I  fonnd  Ibe 
and  the  Colonel,  and  they  told  me  that  the  Bishop  bad  desired  them 
duce  him  to  me,  and  was  just  coming  to  my  room  when  the  Kinj 
him.  I  was  glad  to  find  by  this  civility  be  had  taken  in  good  pai 
linquisbing  him  to  the  equerries. 


^     .^TV 
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At  the  same  moment  that  they  left  me  to  go  to  the  concert-room  Mr. 
Smelt  found  his  way  back.  He  came,  he  said,  to  beg  a  little  tea  with  me; 
and  we  were  beginning  a  conversation  that  was  reviving  to  my  spirits,  when 
General  Bude  opened  the  door,  and  announcing  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
ushered  him  in,  and  returned  to  the  concert-room. 

His  appearance  and  air  are  dignified,  placid,  grave  and  mild,  but  cold, 
and  rather  distancing.  He  is  extremely  well  bred,  nevertheless,  and  his 
half-hour's  visit  passed  off  without  effort  or  constraint.  I  was  indebted, 
indeed,  for  all  its  agreeability,  to  the  presence  of  Mr.  Smelt. 

Dbcember  24th. — When  I  attended  the  Queen  to-day  after  church,  she 
kept  me  with  her  the  whole  morning,  and  spoke  with  more  openness  and 
trust  upon  various  matters  than  I  had  yet  observed.  Chiefly  the  subject 
was  the  unhappy  and  frail  Lady  C.  The  Queen  had  known  her  all  her 
life,  and  particularly  interested  herself  in  all  her  proceedings  :  she  had  fre- 
quently received  her  in  private,  and  had  taken  pains  as  well  as  pleasure  in 
showing  a  marked,  a  useful,  and  a  partial  regard  for  her.  What  a  disap- 
pointment, what  a  shock,  then,  did  she  not  receive  by  her  fall !  She  spoke 
of  the  whole  transaction,  gave  me  her  character,  her  story,  her  situation- 
all  at  large ;  and  at  last,  in  speaking  of  her  utter  ruin,  and  all  its  horrors, 
the  tears  ran  down  her  face,  as  she  held  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  some 
time  before  she  could  dry  them. 

How  amiable  and  how  touching  did  such  sorrow  appear  in  a  mind  so 
rigidly  a  stranger  to  every  frail  sensation  that  could  lead  to  similar  guilt  I 
I  never  admired  the  Queen  more.  In  characters  the  most  exalted,  not  all 
the  severity  of  virtue,  however  nobly  sustained,  strikes  me  with  so  much 
admiration  as  a  soft  commiseration  of  vice. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Delany  to-day  joined  us  at  cofl^  ;  but  the  King,  staying 
first  near  an  hour  to  converse  with  her  and  Mr.  Smelt,  took  her  to  the 
Queen's  rooms  as  well  as  Mrs.  Smelt  and  her  diarming  husband. 

Christmas-Dat.— Miss  Planta  and  I  went  together  to  the  Chapel  Royal 
this  morning,  where  we  attended  two  complete  services.  The  first  concluded 
with  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Wilson,  one  of  the  canons ;  afier  which  we  received 
the  sacrament  from  Dr.  Lockman,  senior  canon,  and  Mr.  Majendie ;  and 
then  returning  to  our  seats,  stayed  on,  af^  the  communion  service  was 
over,  till  the  arrival  of  the  Royal  Family,  when  the  prayers  read  by  Mr. 
Fisher,  began  again,  and  were  ended  with  a  sermon  by  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
Chester ;  afler  which  every  body  left  the  chapel  except  the  Royal  Family, 
of  whom  the  King,  Queen,  Princess  Royal,  and  Princess  Augusta  remained 
to  take  the  sacrament. 

Immediately  after  so  awful  a  solemnity,  to  go  through  the  whole  service 
a  second  time  was  just  what  I  liked.  The  mind,  by  thb  sacred  ceremony, 
is  fitted  solely  for  devotion,  and  I  was  happy  in  recapitulating  prayers  and 
praises  here  rather  than  in  my  chamber. 

The  sermon  of  the  Bishop  was  exoellent-^lain,  simple,  devout,  instruc- 
tive; written  manifestly  for  the  Royal  ears,  yet  carefully  and  without 
disguise  levelling  them,  on  this  holy  occasion,  with  other  creatures  of  the 
dust,  alike  and  throughout  the  world,  dependent,  frail,  and  unimportant. 

When  I  came  home  I  read  some  of  my  Queen's  gift,  "  Ogden's  Sermons." 
Same  may  sound  odd,  but  they  are  so  short  that  a  common  sermon  would 
at  least  comprise  three  -in  quantity,  I  mean,  not  in  matter ;  for  indeed  they 
are  admirable. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Delany  could  not  come  to-day,  and  I  was  sorry,  though  I 
wanted  her  not,  nor  any  of  those  who  did,  to  wish  me  what  was  so  far  from 
possibility— a  merry  Christmas  f 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smelt  dined  with  me,  and,  as  usual.  Miss  Planta,  and  wki 
we  came  to  my  apartment  for  cofiee,  the  King  soon  entered,  and  atoyed 
long  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Smelt;  and  now  findisg  by  his  mtiiaer 
nothing  was  wrong,  I  had  no  longer  any  scruples  with  regard  to  remtiiuBg 
in  the  room.  My  dear  friends  will  hoth  wonder  I  ever  should  have  U 
any ;  but  there  are  so  many  peculiarities  and  unaccountabilities  here,  tkfi 
I  can  feel  sure  of  nothing  but  by  long  and  repeated  trial. 

The  Queen  sent  for  the  Bishop,  and  ordered  him  tea  in  the  oonoert-roon, 
that  he  might  be  nearer  at  hand.  He  is,  and  justly,  roost  high  io  Ikt 
favour.  In  town  she  has  his  picture  in  her  bedroom,  and  its  cotnpanioa  ii 
Mrs.  Delany.  How  worthily  paired !  what  honour  to  herself  such  hosoor 
to  them !  There  is  no  other  portrait  there  but  of  royal  houses — her  on 
mother,  one  of  her  brothers.  His  Majesty,  the  late  Queen  of  Denmark, 
Princess  Elizabeth  when  a  baby,  and  two  of  the  youngest  Princes  wfan 
children. 

The  Queen  presented  me  this  morning  with  two  |Meoes  of  Mack  stofi; 
very  prettily  embroidered,  for  shoes.  These  little  tokens  of  favour  she  bu 
a  manner  all  her  own,  in  its  grace  and  elegance,  of  bestowing. 

The  next  day  the  Bishop  again  came  to  my  tea-table,  where  he  found  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smelt,  and  a  very  desirable  discourse  was  b^inning,  when  tbe 
Queen  sent  for  him.  She  is  very  right,  for  how  seldom  can  she  enjoy  con- 
versation so  worthy  of  her,  from  those  whose  rank  and  station  enable  ber 
to  call  for  them  thus  publicly  ! 

The  King  just  after  fetched  Mr.  Smelt ;  and  the  equerries  and  Bliss  P ■ 

came  to  tea.  Colonel  Groldsworthy  was  in  one  of  his  most  facetious  humoon» 
and  invited  us  to  a  supper  at  his  house  in  town,  giving  a  really  ooomc 
account  of  his  way  of  life,  the  great  power  of  his  domestics,  their  luxarioQi 
manner  of  living,  and  the  ascendancy  they  had  gained  over  their  master. 

Mrs.  Smelt  was  to  be  the  head  lady,  he  said,  of  the  party,  to  which  she 

readily  agreed.     Miss  P made  inquiries  into  every  particular  ot*  the 

entertainment  he  was  to  give  us  ;  and  he  uttered  a  very  solemn  charge  ta 
her,  not  to  offend  one  of  his  maids,  an  elderly  person,  so  extrennely  tena- 
cious of  her  authority,  that  she  frequently  took  up  a  poker  and  ran  funousl5 
about  with  it,  after  any  of  her  fellow-servants  who  thwarted  her  will.  To 
me  also  he  gave  a  similar  charge — <'  1  have  a  |KK)r  old  soul  of  a  man, 
ma^am,^'  says  he,  ^^  that  does  his  business  very  well  for  such  a  forlorn  poor 
fellow  as  me;  but  now,  when  you  want  a  glass  of  wine  or  so,  dou^t  be  in 
too  great  a  hurry  with  him — that's  all  1  beg;  don't  frighten  him,  poor 
fellow,  with  calling  to  him  hastily,  or  angrily,  or  that — for  if  you  once  do 
that  he  won't  know  a  single  thing  he  says  or  does  all  the  rest  of  the  lime! 
—he'll  quite  lose  his  wits  at  a  stroke !" 

Some  one  now  by  chance  named  Mrs.  Ariana  Egerton,  the  bedchamber 

woman  ;  and  Miss  P said  she  now  sent  in  her  name  in  that  manner,  as 

she  must  no  longer  be  called  Miss,  from  her  present  office. 
.  »*  Mrs.  what?"  cried  Colonel  Golds  worthy,  «*  Mrs.  Ariana?  what  name 
is  that  ?" 

"  Why,  it's  her  name,"  said  Miss  P ;   "  she  writes  it   upon  ber 

cards." 

"  Ariana  ?"  repeated  he,  "  I  never  heard  the  like  in  my  life  !  Why  I  no 
more  believe — what  will  these  folks  tell  us  next!  It's  nobody's  name 
under  the  sun,  I'll  be  bound  for  it.  All  the  world  put  together  shan't  make 
me  believe  it.  Ariana,  forsooth  !  why  it  must  be  a  nickname  !  depend  upon  it 
it's  nothing  else.     There,  at  my  poor  miserable  bachelor's  cell  in  the  Mews, 
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Pve  got  a  boy  that  says  his  name  is  Methusalem ;  he  comes  from  Windsor, 
too?  Heaven  help  the  poor  people!  if  they  are  but  near  a  court,  it  turns 
their  heads  directly.  I  had  the  boy  only  out  of  the  stable,  just  by  the 
bottom  of  the  garden,  yet  he  told  me  his  name  was  Methusalem  I  A 
likely  matter,  truly  1  ha !  ha  1  I'll  be  sworn  his  name  is  no  other  than 
Jack !" 

"  Pray,"  cried  I,  "  what  do  you  call  him  for  short?" 

<*  Why,  ma'am,  that  was  a  great  difficulty  to  me  at  first :  I'd  have  called 
him  Me,  for  shortest,  but  I  thought  the  people  would  all  laugh,  and  say, 
Ah,  poor  gentleman,  it's  all  over  with  him  nowl  he's  calling  himse^  when 
he  wants  his  man !  and  then  I  thought  of  Thusy.  Thusy  sounds  soft  and 
pretty  enough ;  but  I  thought  it  is  like  a  woman's  name— Susy  ;  to  be  sure, 
thinks  I,  they'll  all  suppose  I  mean  one  of  the  maids ;  and  then  again,  ah, 
say  they,  the  poor  gentleman's  certainly  cracked  1  nothing  else  would 
make  him  behave  so  comical  I  And  then  I  thought  of  Lem.  But  it's  quite 
too  much  for  me  to  settle  such  a  set  of  hard  long  names !" 

In  this  manner  he  ran  on,  till  Greneral  Bude  reminded  him  it  was  time 
they  should  appear  in  the  concert-room. 

''  Ay,"  cried  he,  reluctantly,  '*  now  for  the  fiddlers  !  There  I  go,  plant 
myself  against  the  side  of  the  chimney,  stand  first  on  one  foot,  then  on  the 
other,  hear  over  and  over  again  all  diat  fine  squeaking,  and  then  fiiU  fast 
asleep,  and  escape  by  mere  miracle  from  flotmcing  down  plump  in  all  their 
faces!" 

*'  What  would  the  Queen  say  if  you  did  that  ?' 

*'  O,  ma'am,  the  Queen  would  know  nothing  of  the  matter ;  she'd  only 
suppose  it  some  old  double  bass  that  tumbled." 

"  Why,  could  not  she  see  what  it  was  ?" 

<*  O  no !  ma'am,  we  are  never  in  the  room  with  the  Queen  I  that's  the 
drawing-room,  beyond,  where  the  Queen  sits ;  we  go  na  fiirther  than  the 
fiddling-room.  As  to  the  Queen,  we  don't  see  her  week  after  week  some- 
times. The  King,  indeed,  comes  there  to  us,  between  whiles,  though  that's 
all  as  it  happens,  now  Price  is  gone.  He  used  to  play  at  backgammon  with 
Price." 

«  Then  what  do  you  do  there  ?" 

"  Just  what  I  tell  you — nothing  at  all,  but  stand  as  furniture  I  But  the 
worst  is,  sometimes,  when  my  poor  eye-peepers  are  not  quite  closed,  I  look 
to  the  music-books  to  see  what's  coming ;  and  there  I  read  *  Chorus  of  Vir- 
gins :'  so  then,  when  they  begin,  I  look  about  me.  A  chorus  of  virgins, 
indeed !  why  there's  nothing  but  ten  or  a  dozen  fiddlers  !  not  a  soul  beside! 
it's  as  true  as  I'm  alive !  So  then,  when  we've  stood  supporting  the  chim- 
ney-pieoe  about  two  hours,  why  then,  if  I'm  not  called  upon,  I  shufile  back 
out  of  the  room,  make  a  profound  bow  to  the  harpsichord,  and  I'm  ofi*." 

So  was  he  again  then,  with  the  Greneral ;  but  the  evening  was  not  con- 
chided,  for  the  Bishop  returned,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Smelt. 

"  Her  Majesty,  ma'am,"  said  he,  with  a  tone  and  look  extremely  pleas- 
ing, *'  has  been  so  gracious  as  to  order  me  tea,  which  I  have  drunk,  but  I 
was  determined  still  not  to  be  disappointed  of  having  some  with  Miss 
Bumey." 

Mr.  Smelt  spoke  of  the  Christmas-Day  sermon,  and  gave  it,  delkately, 
yet  pointedly,  ita  due  praise.  I  could  not  take  that  liberty,  except  by  small, 
little  assents.  The  Bishop,  with  a  very  expressive  smile,  turning  towards 
me,  said,  '*  Mrs.  Delany  has  been  making  me  a  request  to  have  a  copy  of 
the  sermon  to  read ;  no,  I  told  her,  it  would  not  do  for  her — ^it  was  a  mere 
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plaio,  simple  Christian  sermon,  made  for  the  Eling  shd  Queen,  but  it  wodd 
not  do  for  a  hel-esprit  /" 

No  further  summons  arriving  to  hasten  them,  the  Bishop,  with  Mr.  wd 
Mrs.  Smelt,  stayed  rather  later,  and  the  quietness,  with  the  solidity  of  tbe 
conversation,  joined  to  my  real  reverence  of  the  Bishop*s  piety,  made  tin 
evening  more  tranquil  and  less  strained  than  any  I  had  passed  for  a  ko; 
while. 

I  think  I  have  omitted  to  mention,  in  its  place,  Mr.  Mathias.  My  fint 
official  visit  from  Mr.  Gabriel,  uncle  to  our,  or  rather  Charlotte^s  Vr. 
Mathias,  I  remember  telling ;  but  my  second  quarterly  meeting  was  widi 
the  nephew.  Greatly  to  my  advantage  was  the  change.  He  really  de- 
served our 'Charlotte's  good  opinion,  in  its  fullest  possible  extent.  He  stared 
with  me  more  than  an  hour,  though  he  came  only  for  a  minute ;  but  so 
much  he  found  to  say,  and  all  so  lively  and  well  worth  hearing,  that  I  wis 
pleased  with  his  stay,  and  encouraged  him  to  lengthen  it.  His  first  recom- 
mendation with  me  was  a  secret  pleasure  in  receiving  a  favourite  of  or 
dear  Charlotte.  How  widely  may  we  spread  the  chains  of  true  affecuoo! 
when  absent  from  its  objects,  how  tenderly  do  we  bind  them  round  everr 
thing  those  objects  could  have  intercourse  with  1  how  fiuitastically,  yet  bov 
soothingly  weave  them  into  all  our  actions,  of  our  own  choice,  by  fond  thooigh 
imaginary  concatenations  in  our  ideas ! 

If  you  will  not  laugh  at  me  too  much,  I  will  also  acknowledge  that  I 
liked  Mr.  Mathias  all  the  more  for  observing  him  as  awkward  and  embtr- 
rassed  how  to  present  me  my  salary  as  I  felt  myself  in  receiving  it. 

There  is  something,  aflcr  all,  in  money,  by  itself  money,  that  I  can  nercr 
take  possession  of  it  without  a  secret  feeling  of  something  like  a  degrada- 
tion :  money  in  its  efiects,  and  its  produce,  creates  far  different  and  more 
pleasant  sensations.  But  here  it  made  me  feel  so  like — what  1  am,  in 
short — a  servant !  We  are  all  servants,  to  be  sure,  in  the  red  book,  bet 
still 

Well !  to  the  Christmas  week  again. 

December  27th. — ^This  morning  I  had  the  very  grateful  employment 
of  going  to  my  dear  Mrs.  Delany,  to  prepare  her  for  seeing,  in  two  days' 
time,  my  beloved  father :  he  had  promised  me  a  Windsor  visit  in  these 
holidays,  and  she  had  most  kindly  insisted  her  house  might  be  his  home. 
I  also  told  the  Queen,  who  appeared  quite  pleased  for  me  that  I  had  such  a 
pleasure  in  view. 

While  I  was  yet  at  Mrs.  Delany's  arranging  matters,  the  Princess 
Augusta,  attended  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Waldegrave,  came  to  make  her  a 
visit.  I  would  then  have  retreated,  but  the  Princess  desired  me  to  stay,  and 
immediately  and  most  condescendingly  made  me  take  my  seat  in  the  little 

party,  consisting  only  of  themselves.  Miss  P ,  and  the  venerable  lady  of 

the  house. 

Mrs.  Delany  ordered  a  breakfast ;  her  Royal  Highness  took  some  of  it 
immediately,  and  desired  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  asked  every  body  else,  one 
after  another,  by  name:  all  declined,  and  she  exclaimed,  with  great  fmtvdi. 
"  But  I  can't  eat  alone !  I  really  cannot  do  it.  I  never  did  it  in  my  life  T 
Lady  Elizabeth  then  took  some  chocolate. 

The  conversation  was  all  upon  common  topics,  only  rendered  interesting 
by  a  sweetness  and  most  unaffected  simplicity  of  manners  in  the  amiable 
Princess,  who  is  the  general,  the  almost  universal  first  favourite  even  among 
those  who  are  every  one  highly  approved. 

The  next  morning  I  met  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  at  Mrs.  Delany's :  he 
was  very  serious,  unusually  so,  but  Mrs.  Delany  was  cheerful.     He  soon 
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. 
left  us ;  and  she  then  told  me  she  had  heen  ill  in  the  night,  and  had  heen 
led  to  desire  some  very  solemn  conversation  with  the  good  Bishop,  who  is 
her  friend  of  many  years'  standing,  and  was  equally  intimate  with  her  lost 
darling,  the  Duch^  of  Portland. 

My  dearest  Mrs.  Delany  had  been  discoursing  upon  the  end  of  all  things 
with  this  good  and  pious  Bishop ;  and  she  went  on  with  the  conversation, 
in  a  manner  so  content  with  her  fair  expectations,  yet  so  meek  upon  her 
deserts,  that  she  inspired  me,  at  once,  with  double  pain  in  the  prospect  of 
losing  so  inestimable  a  friend.  O  how  shall  I  now  do  without  her?  I  felt  so 
sorrowed  in  the  talk,  that  she  sweetly  and  benignly  glided  into  other  and 
less  affecting  matters,  yet  not  till  first  she  had  given  me  this  serious  exhor- 
tation, tenderly  at  the  same  time  folding  me  to  her  loved  heart, — ^^  You 
must  let  me,  my  dear  Fanny,  you  must  let  me  go  quietly  P'  I  understood 
her,  and  promised  all  the  composure  I  could  gather.  O  could  I  but  cling  to 
her  wings !  how  willingly  would  they  wafl  me,  if  to  her  indulgent  partiality 
my  future  lot  were  given  in  charge ! 

All  gay  and  all  alive,  her  mind  relieved  and  her  sweet  spirits  cheered  by 
the  conference  with  the  Bishop,  who  had  spoken  peace  to  her  fears  and  joy 
to  her  best  hopes,  this  evening  came  again  my  revered  Mrs.  Delany.  With 
what  admiration  did  I  look  at  her — what  admiration  and  what  tenderness ! 
I  knew  what  was  passing  in  her  mind ;  I  knew  well  she  believed  her  disso- 
lution approaching,  and  I  saw  with  what  pious,  what  edifying  faith  she  was 
resigning  herself  to  everlasting  mercy. 

This,  however,  has  passed  away,  and  her  precious  life  is  yet  spared  us. 

###### 

Fhidat,  Dbcehbeh  29th.— This  day,  by  long  arrangement,  I  expected 
to  receive  a  visit  from  my  father.  He  had  engaged  himself  to  me  for  three 
days,  and  was  to  reside  at  Mrs.  Delany's. 

I  acquainted  the  Queen  with  my  hopes,  which  she  heard  with  the  most 
pleased  and  pleasing  expression  of  approbation.  She  told  them  to  the  King, 
who  inquired,  with  an  air  of  real  satisfaction  in  my  happiness,  when  he 
would  come? 

Afterwards,  while  the  Queen  was  at  her  toilette,  and  asking  me  kind 
questions  of  my  father  and  all  the  family,  the  King  entered.  He  inquired 
if  my  father  was  arrived.  I  was  delighted  to  see,  by  their  natural  behaviour, 
how  right,  as  well  as  sweet,  was  this  parental  visit 

Before  this,  however,  she  had  desired  that  my  father  should  dine  with  me ; 
and  then  asked  me  to  invite,  also,  Mile.  Montmoullin,  because  she  was 
wanted  early  in  the  ailemoon ;  and  she  condescended  to  add,  **  I  would  not 
else  have  her  with  you  to-day ;  but  she  will  not  stay  long,  and  I  hope  it 
won't  be  troublesome  to  you.*' 

At  three  o'clock  our  dearest  Padre  arrived — well,  gay,  and  sweet — and 
we  spent  near  two  hours  wholly  alone,  and  truly  happy. 

At  dinner  the  party  was  enlarged  by  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Delany  and 

Mr.  Smelt ;  to  these  were  added  the  lovely  and  lively  Miss  P ,  the 

gentle  Mile.  Montmoullin,  and  the  friendly  Miss  Planta. 

My  dear  father  was  the  principal  object  to  all,  and  he  seemed  to  enjoy 
himself,  and  to  be  enjoyed  throughout. 

We  returned  to  my  own  apartment  to  our  coffee,  and  the  two  governess 
ladies  retired  ;  and  then  came  the  King  for  Mrs.  Delany ;  and  not  for  that 
solely,  though  ostensibly,  for  his  behaviour  to  my  father  proved  his  desire 
to  see  and  converse  with  him. 

He  began  immediately  upon  musical  matters,  and  entered  into  a  discourse 
upon  them  with  the  most  animated  wish  of  both  hearing  and  communicating 
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•■Eunenlfl  ;  vui  my  (fear  fKtlmr  was  perfectly  ready  to  mod  fa) 
.riK,  al  all  uaod  to  the  court  etiquMtn,  oouU  bava  aeea  h 
Hrfiiafi ;  be  wM  10  lolaUr  tmiiniwiMmwd  wilk  dn  fonmm  uwHy; 
tbc  ruyol  prMence,  ami  K>  re^rdieM  or  thoagtaOsM  of  •oqnitiag 
fad  movad,  apoto.  actad,  and  debated,  pteciaely  with  the  aame  OM 
ilom  thai  he  would  have  usod  to  any  other  geuUt^iuan  wboin  be 
ihin tally  mrt, 

A  ccrlnin  fluttnr  of  spirits,  whir.h  always  ancotDpanina  these 
OTco  wiih  those  who  arc  Ica^t  nwH  by  Ihrra,  put  my  dear  fkli 
guard  which  it  ihc  cuttomary  aasiiitanl  upon  lh«ao  occaaiooa,  a 
what  is  done  by  thaw  alnady  initiated  in  (boac  royal  ctuvnxMM 
gntilird  by  tbr  opMiiKM  aud  goud-humouT  of  Ibn  King,  he  m» 
and  apirit,  and  puriucd  rvery  tupic  that  waa  stoned,  tilt  ho  had  sal 
k\{  upon  it,  and  atartcd  every  topic  tUitl  occurred  to  liim,  whtlhe 
waa  ready  for  aoolhor  or  not. 

Whilu  iIh!  nwl,  retreating  towards  the  wainscot,  furmed  a  d 
KMpectTuI  circle,  in  which  tbc  King  alone  moves,  this  donr  father 
ward  into  it  himw-lf,  aud,  wholly  bent  upon  pursuing  wlialevcr  ( 
begun,  followttd  the  King  when  he  moved  away,  and  came  Torwa: 
his  sicpa  whrn  h^  moved  back  j  and  while  the  rest  wailed  his  imn 
dreas  rm  ihey  vrnlDred  lo  speak  a  word,  he  began  and  fioishrd, 
or  dit^pcd,  renrwiJ  or  dectinni,  every  ihrmn  thai  he  pleased,  wii 
■ulting  any  thing  but  hi»  fecliuga  and  understanding. 

This  vivacity  and  this  nature  evidently  pleased  ihc  King,  wl 
aensfi  instantly  distinguiahes  what  in  unconscious  from  what  is  disn 
and  his  aiay  in  Ihn  room,  which  1  bulieve  was  an  hour,  and  the  pen 
humour  with  which  he  ivceived  aa  w«It  oa  returned  the  sprigfatl^ 
fofmal  sallies  of  my  father,  were  proo&  (he  most  couviDcing  of  I 
balian. 

IIki'EHRGkSOtii. — Thi-sTiiorningniydeaTrnlhcrcarrii'dinetoDr.i 
That  great  and  very  extraordinary  man  received  us  with  almost  op 
He  is  very  fond  of  my  father,  who  is  one  of  the  Council  of  the.R 
ciely  this  year,  as  well  as  himself,  and  he  has  much  invited  me  i 
hove  met  at  the  Lodge  or  at  Mr.  De  Luc's. 

At  this  time  of  day  there  was  nothing  to  see  but  his  instnimeoti 
however,  are  curiosities  sufficient.  His  immenae  new  telescope,  tin 
ever  constructed,  will  still,  1  fear,  require  a  year  or  two  more  for  fi 
but  I  hope  it  will  then  reward  his  labour  and  ingenuity  by  the  tiew ' 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  their  motions,  which  he  flatters  himaelf 
procured  by  it.  Already,  with  that  he  haa  now  in  use,  be  has  dii 
fifteen  hundred  universes  !  How  many  more  he  may  find  who  can  conj 
The  moon,  too,  which  seems  his  favourite  object,  has  already  ttSon 
two  volcanoes  i  and  his  own  planet,  the  Georgium  Sidus,  haa  now 
two  satellites.  From  such  a  man  what  may  not  astronomy  expect, « 
instrument  superior  in  magnitude  to  any  ever  yet  made,  and  com 
wholly  by  himself  or  under  his  own  eye,  is  the  vehicle  of  his  obaer* 

1  wished  very  much  to  have  seen  bis  sister,  whose  knowledge  in  k 
science,  is  bo  extraordinary,  and  who  berwlf  was  the  first  discoverer 
lost  comet ;  but  she  had  been  up  all  night,  and  was  then  in  bed. 

Mr.  Smelt  joined  us,  by  appointment ;  and  the  Ksbop  of  VVorceate 

afterwards,  with  Dr.  Douglas,  to  whom  I  was  then  introduced.     He 

famous  editor,  whohaa  published  and  revised  aod  corrected  ao  many  i 

among  them,  the  last  voyage  round  the  world. 

By  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Heiacbd,  I  now  took  a  w^k  wfakh  will 
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to  you  rather  strange  :  it  was  through  his  telescope  !  and  it  held  me  quite 
upright,  and  without  the  least  inconvenience ;  so  would  it  have  done  had  I 
been  dressed  in  feathers  and  a  bell  hoop — such  is  its  circumference.  Mr. 
Smelt  led  the  way,  walking  also  upright ;  and  my  father  followed.  Afler 
we  were  gone,  the  Bishop  and  Dr.  Douglas  were  tempted,  for  its  oddity,  to 
make  the  same  promenade. 

Again  my  dear  father,  by  the  Queen^s  command,  dined  with  me ;  and 
Mr.  Smelt  and  Miss  Planta  met  him.  Mrs.  Delany  could  not  come  till  the 
afler  noon. 

AAer  cofiee,  the  sweet  Princess  Amelia  was  brought  by  the  King  himself, 
to  fetch  Mrs.  Delany.  The  King  showed  her  to  my  father,  who  could  not 
but  most  unafllectedly  admire  so  lovely  a  child. 

Then,  sportively  pointing  to  my  father,  the  King  whispered  her,  <<  Do  you 
know  who  that  is,  Emily  ?" 

"  No." 

*<  Is  it  Miss  Bumey's  papa  V^ 

"  No !" 

"  Why  not?  is  he  too  young?** 

"Yes!"  ;       *^ 

This  mightily  entertained  the  King,  who  repeated  it  to  my  father,  as  a 
great  compliment  to  his  youthful  looks. 

The  little  Princess  then,  taking  Mrs.  Delany  by  the  hand,  pulled  her  on, 
to  go  to  her  mamma,  saying,  "  Come,  Mrs.  Delany,  come  to  mamma ;  take 
care,  Mrs.  Delany ! — Papa,  come  and  take  care  of  Mrs.  Delany  down  the 
steps ! — ^Don*t  you  come  alone,  Mrs.  Delany  I" 

The  King,  though  I  believe  he  had  meant  to  stay  and  converse  again  with 
my  father,  was  too  much  the  father  himself  to  resist  this  bewitching  little 
claimant ;  and  away  they  all  went ;  though  he  turned  round  first,  and  in 
answer  to  her  **  Take  care  of  Mrs.  Delany !"  said,  **  And  who  shall  we  leave 
to  take  care  of  Miss  Burney?" 

<<  Why — Jhat/^  cried  she,  comically,  and  pointing  to  my  father. 

When  Mrs.  Delany  came  back  to  take  my  father  to  her  hospitable  house, 
she  whispered  to  me  that  she  had  been  requesting  the  Queen  to  allow  her  a 
copy  of  the  verses  on  a  Great  Coat:  and  the  Queen  had  referred  her  to  me; 
saying  at  the  same  time, — 

**  1  would  give  you  them,  and  I  would  show  and  produce  them  often,  and 
to  many,  but  I  cannot,  because  of  what  belongs  to  myself  in  them." 

Very  true,  my  conscious  Queen  I  thought  conscious  F.  B.,  for  on  that 
very  reliance  did  I  compose  and  present  them. 

Sunday,  Dbcbmbeh  31st. — ^This  morning  my  dear  father  breakfasted 
with  me  previous  to  his  departure;  most  reluctantly  I  parted  with  him,  my 
present  pre-eminence  enabling  me  to  see  him  so  constantly  and  so  irre- 
proachably that  my  enjoyment  in  his  society  had  no  mixture  of  thwarting 
ingredients.  He  made  his  last  bow  at  the  chapel,  where  the  King  conde- 
scended to  ask  if  he  would  not  stay  another  day?  and  the  Queen  told  me, 
at  noon,  she  would  surely  have  seen  my  Either,  bad  she  not  imagined  he 
would  have  remained  longer. 

I  consulted  with  my  oracle,  Mr.  Smelt,  upon  these  gracious  hints,  and  he 
was  fully  of  opinion  my  father  ought  to  come  again.  I  wrote  him  this,  and 
be  promised  compliance.  I  had  already  told  the  Queen  bow  nuich  be 
wished  to  express  his  grateful  sense  of  her  goodness  to  bts  daughter,  and 
she  seemed  willing  and  pleased  to  ffive  him  the  opportunity;  for  1  instantly 
communicated  to  her  the  project  of  his  returning. 

I  finished  the  old  year  in  excellent  society,  though  damped  by  my  father's 
departure.    I  had  invited  Mr.  Bryant  to  dinner,  to  meet  Mr.  Smelt,  and 
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they  were  both  so  well  pleaaed  with  each  other  that  each  appeared  to  great 
advantage. 

The  King,  who  is  always  much  entertaiDed  with  Mr.  Bryant's 
tion,  came  into  my  room  at  cofiee-tinie»  and  stayed  talking  with 
an  hour. 

And  here  ends  December,  1786. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
1787. 

Good  Resotations— We8i*8  Picture— St.  George's  Chapel— The  King^  OtBenog  u  Soicu 
reign  of  the  Garter — ^Tbe  Bishop  of  Worcester — Benjamin  Weat — Sinrtplirity  of  Us 
Character  and  Manners — St  James's — ^New  Year's  Gift  of  the  Queen — Dr.  Barney  at 
Court — Kindness  of  the  Queen — Visit  from  the  King — Refleetions  in  Sickness— Ress- 
lotion — A  Ball  at  the  Palace — Duchera  of  Ancaster — Courtesy  of  the  Qneen — Aa 
Adrenture— A  Fri^t— A  Difficulty— Official  Visit  and  C^Tilities— A  TrmT^linf  Cob- 
panio»— A  Dissertation  on  Morals  and  Religion — Croes-questioniiig — CoolereiKe  wilk 
the  Queen— Colonel  Welbred— TMe^.t6te  with  the  Queen— The  XncooTenieiices  of  a 
Place  at  Court— An  unexpected  Pleasure — Illness  of  Mrs.  DelanT — Mr.  Jeminchaai— 
The  Bishop  of  Worcester — Misanthropy — ^Anecdote  <^  Dr.  Charles  Barney — ^Measoiis 
of  Warren  Hastings,  hy  Himself^Tbe  Mogul's  soo — A  Visiter — Remoostianoe— 
Badinage — A  Rencontre— -Retom  to  Windsor — ^The  TVoobles  of  Royalty — Qains  on 
the  Royal  Boonty. 

MoifDAT,  Jakvart  IsT. — I  opeoed  the  new  year  with  what  oomposore  I 
could  acquire.  I  considered  it  as  the  first  year  of  my  being  settled  in  a 
permanent  situation,  and  made  anew  the  b^  resolutions  I  was  equal  to 
forming,  that  I  would  do  what  I  could  to  curb  all  spirit  of  repining,  and  to 

content  myself  calmly — unresistingly,  at  least — with  my  destiny. 

For  this  end  I  kept  myself  more  than  ever  employed,  not  suflfering  a 
moment  to  be  wasted  by  meditation,  save  what,  perforce,  was  borrowed 
from  my  sleep.  This  measure,  indeed,  I  had  pursued  from  my  first  settle- 
ment, and  without  it  I  bad  never,  I  am  sure,  been  able  to  support  myself. 
Even  with  it,  for  what  a  length  of  time  must  I  have  appeared  to  the  Queen 

(all  ignorant  of  the  state  of  my  mind)  cold,  shy,  and  inaccessible ! 

*****  * 

Mr.  Smelt  and  Mr.  De  Luc  called  only  to  make  their  congratulations  on  the 

new  year;  and  then  Miss  P went  with  me  to  St.  George's  Chapel, 

which  was  this  morning  opened,  with  West's  picture  of  the  Resurrection,  on 
Jarvis's  painted  glass.  I  have  already  said  my  say  upon  it,  and  can  only 
add  that  this  solemn  old  chapel  is  extremely  beauli6ed  ('^a  vile  phrase  T) 
by  this  superb  window. 

The  crowd  was  so  great,  that  we  had  difficulty  to  get  entrance ;  and  but 
for  Mr.  Battiscomb,  who  perceived  us,  and  assisted  us  to  pass  on,  we  might 
have  been  left  in  the  midst  of  the  mob.     And  even  when  admitted,  we  had 

still  no  seats,  and  the  people  said  none  were  to  be  had  :  but  on  Miss  P 's 

speaking  to  me  aloud,  by  my  name,  a  clergyman  went  up  to  her,  and  said. 
"  Is  Miss  Burney  here  T"  and  immediately  offered  me  a  seat  in  his  own 
stall.  It  proved  to  be  a  canon,  Mr.  Majendie.  I  sat  very  near  bis  hand- 
some wife,  whom  I  took  this  opportunity  to  address,  begging  her  to  make 
my  thanks.  She  talked  to  me  then  of  Norbury,  and  we  formed  just  the 
acquaintance  for  which  alone  I  have  time  or  inclination — that  of  a  little  in- 
tercourse upon  accidental  meetings,  without  any  necessary  consequence  of 
appointed  interviews. 
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The  King  was  to  make  an  offering,  as  Sovereign  of  the  Garter.  He  was 
seated  in  the  Dean  of  Windsor^s  stall,  and  the  queen  sat  by  his  side.  The 
Princesses  were  in  the  opposite  seats,  and  ail  of  them  at  the  end  of  the 
church. 

When  the  service  was  over,  the  offering  ceremony  began.  The  Dean 
and  the  Senior  Canon  went  first  to  the  communion  table :  the  Dean  then 
read  aloud,  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,"  &c.  The  organ  began 
a  slow  and  solemn  movement,  and  the  King  came  down  from  his  stall,  and 
proceeded  with  a  grave  and  majestic  walk,  towards  the  communion  table. 
When  he  had  proceeded  about  the  third  of  the  way,  he  stopped,  and  bowed 
low  to  the  altar :  then  he  moved  on,  and  again,  at  an  equal  distance,  stopped  for 
the  same  formality,  which  was  a  third  and  last  time  repeated  as  he  reached  the 
steps  of  the  altar.  Then  he  made  his  offering,  which,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  original  institution,  was  ten  pounds  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
delivered  in  a  purse :  he  then  knelt  down,  and  made  a  silent  prayer,  affer 
which,  in  the  same  measured  steps,  he  returned  to  his  stall,  when  the  whole 
ceremony  concluded  by  another  slow  movement  on  the  organ. 

The  air  of  piety,  and  the  unaffected  grace  and  dignity,  with  which  the 
King  performed  this  rite,  surprised  and  moved  me ;  Mr.  Smelt,  tfle  most 
affectionate  of  his  many  loyal  subjects,  even  shed  tears  from  emotion,  in 
looking  at  him  in  this  serious  office.  The  King,  I  am  told,  always  acquits 
himself  with  true  majesty,  where  he  is  necessarily  to  appear  in  state  as  a 
monarch. 

The  very  great  crowd  detained  Miss  P and  me  some  time  in  the 

chapel ;  we  parted  at  the  iron  rails,  and  I  ran  on  to  the  Lodge  Gate,  but 
there,  seeing  some  uniforms,  I  stopped,  and  peeping  in,  discerned  he  King, 
with  his  equerries,  in  the  passage.  I  was  retreating,  but  he  graciously  came 
forward,  saying,  •*  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Bumey  ? — k^me  in ! — come  out  of 
that  sharp  air.     Do  you  find  it  too  hot  ?" 

General  Bud6  and  Colonel  Goldsworthy,  with  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
were  standing  against  the  wall.  Thither  went  my  little  figure,  also,  for  I 
knew  not  how  to  pass  the  King,  who  was  walking  up  and  down,  and  wait- 
ing for  the  Queen,  who,  with  the  Princesses,  soon  arrived.  She  looked 
towards  me  with  great  surprise ;  and  then,  laughing,  said,  '*  Well — I  did 
not  know  Miss  Burney !"  She  might  well  not  be  aware  of  seeing  me  in 
such  a  circle !  I  said,  as  she  passed  me,  it  was  by  the  King's  orders  I  had 
entered,  and  her  smile  showed  her  approval. 

Afferwards,  in  her  dressing-room,  she  presented  me  with  a  new  almanac 
for  the  year  1787, — the  "  Almanac  Atlas." 

TuBSDAT,  January  2ivd« — The  Bishop  of  Worcester  made  me  a  visit  this 
morning  whilst  I  was  at  breakfast,  but  damped  the  pleasure  I  received  from 
his  company,  by  telling  me  he  came  to  take  leave,  as  he  returned  to  town 
at  noon.  There  is  no  chance  of  his  again  visiting  Windsor  till  this  time 
twelvemonth,  and  I  felt  very  sorry  to  lose  sight  of  him  for  such  a  length  of 
time.  Piety  and  goodness  are  so  marked  on  his  countenance,  which  is  truly 
a  fine  one,  that  he  has  been  named,  and  very  justly,  "  The  Beauty  of  Holi- 
ness." Indeed,  in  face,  manner,  demeanour,  and  conversation,  he  seems 
precisely  what  a  bishop  should  be,  and  what  would  make  a  looker-on,  were 
he  not  a  bishop,  and  a  see  vacant,  call  out — ^Take  Mr*  Hurd ! — ^that  is  the 
man ! 

He  had  not  long  led  me  when  another  visiter  came  to  take  leave  also, — 
Mr.  West.  He  has  done,  for  the  present,  with  Windsor,  but  returns  to  his 
great  workjn  the  summer.  We  talked  over,  of  course,  his  window:  and 
he  spoke  of  it  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise  and  admiration.  Another  man 
would  be  totally  ridiculous  who  held  such  language  about  his  own  perfor- 
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nrmoces ;  but  there  is,  in  Mr.  West,  a  something  of  simplicity  io  maimer, 
that  makes  his  self-commendalion  seem  the  result  rather  of  ao  nDafieded 
mind  than  of  a  vain  or  proud  one.  It  may  sometimes  excite  a  smtle,  but 
can  never,  I  think,  ofiend  or  disgust- 
Mr.  Smelt  came  also,  and  much  brightened  the  discourse;  lor  though  he 
continued  the  subject, — and  Mr.  West  could  have  talked  upoo  no  other, — 
he  varied  and  animated  it  by  fanciful  suggestions  on  the  painting  art; 
which  happily  drew  the  artist  into  a  more  open  field,  and  seduced  him,  from 
time  to  time,  to  leave  his  individual  work,  and  discuss  more  general  rales, 
and  consider  more  extensive  possibilities. 

When  Mr.  West  rose  to  go,  he  inquired  if  he  might  first  wait  on  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  Mr.  Smelt  ofiered  to  find  out  if  he  were  visible ;  and 
presently,  to  my  great  gratification,  he  returned,  attended  by  the  reverend 
prelate  himself,  who  was  so  good  as  to  ask  me  if  he  might  receive  Mr. 
West^s  visit  in  my  room  instead  of  his  own. 

By  this  means  I  had  a  little  coterie  highly  desirable.  The  talk  still  was 
all  of  the  window ;  but  I  could  not  be  tired,  nor  could  that  or  any  autgect  bo 
exhausted,  while  Mr.  Smelt  and  the  Bishop  were  the  talkers. 

At  night  we  came  to  town.  I  found  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  better ;  and  die 
presented  me,  from  Her  Majesty,  with  a  new  year's  gi(>.  The  Queen  makes 
one  annual^  to  all  her  household:  I  mean  all  of  the  upper  class.  Mine 
was  very  elegant :  a  complete  set  of  very  beautiful  white  and  gold  china 
for  tea,  and  a  cofiee-pot,  tea-pot,  cream-jug,  and  milk-jug  of  silver,  in  ibrms 
remarkably  pretty. 

At  night,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  I  thanked  the  gracious  giver  of  my  gift; 
and  ventured  to  hint  my  wishes  that  Her  Majesty  would  deign  to  look  in  at 
my  apartment  in  its  new  state :  for  all  is  quite  renovated  there  since  poor 
Mrs.  Haggerdom's  departure*  She  readily  promised  me  the  honour  I 
solicited. 

The  next  day,  though  the  fourth  of  the  month,  was  kept  at  Court  as  New 
Year's  Day.  I  canout  but  relate  a  little  trait  of  the  Prioceds  Elizabeth  this 
morning,  which  is  strongly  expressive  of  the  modest  ingenuousness  of  her 
character,  and  the  simplicity  of  her  education.  Her  Royal  Highness  was 
with  the  Queen  during  the  duties  of  the  toilette ;  when  they  were  over.  Her 
Majesty  went  to  another  apartment ;  I  was  then  retiring,  but  the  Princess, 
who  had  been  desired  to  wait  the  Queen's  return,  insisted  that  1  should  stay 
with  her,  and  bade  me  sit  down.  I  begged  to  decline  that  honour,  as  I  ex- 
pected the  Queen  every  moment,  and  was  not  tired.  She  then  would  not 
sit  herself,  but  came  and  stood  by  me  at  the  window,  and  entered  into  aa 
easy  and  cheerful  chattery^  till  the  return  of  the  Queen.  Her  Majesty  gave 
her  a  commission  to  write  to  Lady  Courtown,  about  a  present  intended  her, 
of  a  screen,  and  again  quitted  the  room. 

Once  more  I  was  retreating,  but  the  Princess  charged  me  to  stay,  and  to 
help  her ;  and  while  she  was  writing,  applied  to  me  continually  about  her 
expressions  ;  and,  having  finished,  said,  "  Now,  Miss  Burney, — as  I  am  sure 
nobody  knows  so  well, — will  you  look  at  this,  and  tell  mc  if  it  is  proper  T 
She  then  put  it  into  my  hand. 

What  truly  amiable  modesty  and  humility  !  The  letter  was  quite  without 
fault,  short,  and  well-bred. 

Friday,  January  5th. — I  was  preparing  to  journey  back  to  Windsor, 
when  Mrs.  Thielky  came  to  inquire  if  I  was  alone ;  and  immediately  disap- 
pearing, her  place  was  supplied  by  the  Queen,  who,  with  the  three  eldest 
Princesses,  came  to  visit  my  new  fitted  up  apartment.  I  showed  every  thing 
off  to  the  best  advantage,  and  they  were  all  much  pleased  with  my  content. 
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I  produced  my  royal  gif^  to  their  Royal  Highnesses,  who  take  the  most  sweet 
interest  in  every  thing  done  by  the  Queen  for  the  gratification  of  any  part 
of  the  household. 

Mr.  De  Luc  and  Miss  Planta  accompanied  me  to  Windsor.  Mrs.  Schwel- 
lenberg  had  now  finally  given  up  all  thoughts  of  going  there  during  the 
winter. 

Colonel  Welbred  was  arrived,  and  was,  at  this  time,  the  only  attendant 
upon  the  King  at  Windsor. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  opportunity  in  the  power  of  chance  so  favourable 
as  the  present  for  the  execution  of  my  long-wished  project  of  liberating  my 
evenings  from  official  trammels.  My  plan  having  long  been  revolving  in 
my  head,  I  had  ventured,  in  the  last  week,  to  hint  at  it  to  Greneral  Bude, 
and  to  beg  him  to  take  no  notice  to  the  succeeding  equerries  that  I  gave  tea, 
as  I  had  not  the  honour  to  know  them. 

My  dearest  Mrs.  Delany  came  to  coffee.  I  then  informed  her  of  my  plan, 
by  which  I  hoped  to  spend  every  evening  with  her,  either  at  her  own  house 
or  in  my  own  room,  quite  undisturbed,  during  the  rest  of  her  stay  at  Wind- 
sor. But  how  surprised  was  I  (o  find  she  totally  disapproved  it !  Without 
the  concurrence  of  the  Queen,  she  said,  no  innovations  ought  to  be  risked  ; 
and  as  the  King's  attendants  for  so  many  years  had  drank  their  tea  with  the 
Queen's  she  thought  it  could  only  pass  for  dissatisfaction,  with  their  Majes- 
ties, to  break  the  custom,  and  probably,  for  prudery  with  the  gentlemen 
themselves.  ^ 

I  then  resolved,  in  obedience  to  Mrs.  Delany,  to  make  tea  constantly  in 
the  usual  way,  and,  afler  it,  to  retire  to  my  own  room,  or  go  to  her  house 
when  she  was  not  at  the  Lodge. 

Saturday,  January  6th. — ^To-day  arrived  again  my  dearest  father,  in 
consequence  of  the  gracious  speeches  that  had  passed  about  his  lengthened 
stay  when  here  last.     Sweet  hospitable  Mrs.  Delany  received  him  ;  but  he 

came  to  me  to  dinner, — at  the  Queen's  suggestion.     Miss  P and  Miss 

Planta  were  of  our  party ;  Mrs.  Delany  could  only  join  us  at  coffee. 

This  evening  proved  indeed  a  pleasant  one ;  the  honours  paid  my  dear 
father  gladdened  my  heart  The  King  came  into  my  room  to  sec  Mrs.  De- 
lany, and  conversed  with  him  so  openly,  so  gaily,  and  so  readily,  that  it 
was  evident  he  was  pleased  with  his  renewed  visit,  and  pleased  with  his 
society.  Nor  was  this  all ;  soon  afler,  the  Queen  herself  came  also,  pur- 
posely to  see  him.  She  immediately  sat  down,  that  she  might  seat  Mrs. 
Delany,  and  then  addressed  herself  to  my  father,  with  most  winning  com- 
placency. Repeatedly,  too,  she  addressed  herself  to  me,  as  if  to  do  me 
honour  in  my  father's  eyes,  and  to  show  him  how  graciously  she  was  disposed 
towards  me.  I  had  previously  entreated  my  father  to  snatch  at  any  possible 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  satisfaction  in  all  that  related  to  me,  as  I  kne^r 
it  would  not  only  give  pleasure  to  her  benevolence,  but  was  a  token  of 
gratitude  literally  expected  from  him. 

My  Susan,  however,  knows  our  dear  father,  and  will  know  him  by  the 
following  trait :  he  had  planned  his  speech,  and  was  quite  elevated  with  the 
prospect  of  making  it,  and  with  the  pleasure  of  my  pointing  it  out,  and  D^ing 
so  happy !  Dearest  father  1  how  blessed  in  that  facility  of  believing  all 
people  as  good  and  as  happy  as  lie  wishes  them  !  Nevertheless,  no  sooner 
did  the  King  touch  upon  that  dangerous  string,  the  history  of  music,  than  all 
else  was  forgotten !  Away  flew  the  speech, — the  Queen  herself  was  present 
in  vain,— eagerly  and  warmly  he  began  an  account  of  his  progress,  and  an 
enumeration  of  his  materials, — and  out  from  his  pockets  came  a  couple  of 
dirty  books,  which  he  had  lately  picked  up,  at  an  immense  price,  at  a  sale, 
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and  which,  in  showing  to  the  King,  he  said  were  equally  8caTx»  and  yaluabfe, 

and  added,  with  energy,  **  I  would  not  take  fiAy  pounds  for  that  P'     Just  as 

if  he  had  said — little  as  he  meant  such  meaning — ^^  DonH  hope  for  it  to  your 

own  collection !" 

Was  not  this  a  curious  royal  scene  1 

*  *  *  •  •  * 

They  carried  Mrs.  Delany  away  with  them.  I  obeyed  her,  however,  hy 
returning  to  the  eating-parlour,  to  make  tea  for  my  father  and  Miss  P , 

Back  again  we  hurried,  my  apparent  duty  over,  to  my  own  room ;  and 
thither  we  were  soon  followed  by  the  King  and  the  Princess  Amelia :  the 
Princess,  and  her  Mrs.  Cheveley,  he  left  with  me ;  but  my  father,  to  my 
infinite  satisfaction,  he  ordered  to  follow  him,  and  kept  in  the  oonceit-rooni 
with  him  all  the  evening. 

This  was  the  height  of  my  father's  Windsor  ambition.  Cocdd  I  help  feeling 
really  happy  to  see  it  gained  ? 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Delany  was  unusually  unwell ;  the  Queen  took  alann 
for  her,  and  consulted  with  the  King  whether  Dr.  Turton  ought  not  to  be 
sent  for.  His  Majesty  gave  immediate  sanction  to  the  proposal,  and  I  had 
orders  to  write  to  him,  in  the  Queen's  name,  and  command  his  attendance. 

Wednesday,  Januast  10th. — ^This  morning  my  dear  Mrs.  Delany  was 
better.  When  I  was  hurrying  to  the  Queen  I  met  Mr.  Fairly,  who  said  be 
was  waiting  to  see  me.  Very  melancholy  he  looked — ^very  much  changed 
from  what  I  had  seen  him.  His  lady,  to  whom  he  is  much  attached,  is 
su^ring  death  by  inches,  from  the  most  painful  of  all  complaints,  a  cancer. 
His  eldest  son,  who  seems  about  twelve  years  old,  was  with  hinu  He  was 
going,  he  said,  to  place  him  at  Eton. 

Tlie  day  following  I  was  taken  very  ill  myself;  a  IhIious  fever,  long 
lurking,  suddenly  seized  me,  and  a  rheumatism  in  my  head  at  the  same 
time.  I  was  forced  to  send  to  Mr.  Battiscomb  for  advice,  and  to  Miss  Planta 
to  officiate  for  me  at  night  with  the  Queen. 

Early  the  next  morning  Miss  Planta  came  to  me  from  the  Queen,  to  de- 
sire 1  would  not  be  unaasy  in  missing  my  attendance,  and  that  1  would  think 
of  nothing  but  how  to  lake  care  of  myself.  This,  however,  was  not  all, 
for  soon  afler  she  came  herself,  not  only  to  my  room,  but  to  my  bedside, 
and,  a(\er  many  inquiries,  desired  me  to  say  sincerely  what  I  should  do  i( 
I  had  been  so  attacked  at  home. 

A  blister,  I  said,  was  all  I  could  devise ;  and  I  had  one  accordingly, 
which  cured  the  head,  and  set  me  at  ease.  But  the  fever  had  been  longer 
gathering,  and  would  not  so  rapidly  be  dismissed. 

I  kept  my  bed  this  day  and  the  next. 

The  third  day  I  was  sufficiently  better  to  quit  my  bed  and  bed-room  ;  and 
then  1  had  not  only  another  visit  from  the  Queen,  but  also  from  the  two 
eldest  Princesses ;  and  Princess  Mary  sent  to  me  from  the  Lower  Lodge, 
to  inquire,  in  her  own  name,  how  I  did. 

Tuesday,  January  16th. — Was  the  day  appointed  for  removing  to 
town  for  the  winter ;  from  which  time  we  were  only  to  come  to  Windsor 
for  an  occasional  day  or  two  every  week. 

I  received  a  visit,  just  before  I  set  out,  from  the  King.  He  came  ia  alone, 
and  made  most  gracious  inquiries  into  my  health,  and  whether  I  was  suf- 
ficiently recovered  for  the  journey. 

The  four  days  of  my  confinement,  from  the  fever  afler  the  pain,  were 
days  of  meditation  the  most  useful :  I  reflected  upon  all  my  mental  suffer- 
ings in  the  last  year ;  their  cause  seemed  inadequate  to  their  poignancy. 
In  the  hour  of  sickness  and  confinement^  the  world,  in  losing  its  attractioois, 
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forfeits  its  regrets  : — a  new  train  of  thinking,  a  new  set  of  ideas,  took  pos- 
session of  all  my  faculties ;  a  steady  plan,  calm,  yet  no  longer  sad,  delibe- 
rately formed  itself  in  my  mind ;  my  affliction  was  already  subsided ;  I 
now  banished,  also,  discontent.  I  found  myself  as  well  off,  upon  reflection, 
as  I  could  possibly  merit,  and  better,  by  comparison,  than  most  of  those 
around  me.  The  beloved  friends  of  my  own  heart  had  joined  me  unalter- 
ably, inviolably  to  theirs  ; — who,  in  number,  who,  in  kindness,  has  more? 

Now,  therefore,  I  took  shame  to  myself,  and  Resolved  to  be  happy.  And 
my  success  has  shown  me  how  far  less  chimerical  than  it  appears  is  such  a 
resolution* 

To  be  patient  under  two  disappointments  now  no  longer  recent ; — ^to  re- 
linquish, without  repining,  frequent  intercourse  with  those  I  love ; — to  settle 
myself  in  my  monastery,  without  one  idea  of  ever  quitting  it; — to  study  for 
the  approbation  of  my  lady  abbess,  and  make  it  a  principal  source  of  con- 
tent, as  well  as  spring  of  action  ;— and  to  associate  more  cheerily  with  my 
surrounding  nuns  and  monks ; — these  were  the  articles  which  were  to  sup- 
port my  resolution. 

I  thank  God  I  can  tell  my  dearest  friends  I  have  observed  them  all ;  and, 
from  the  date  of  this  illness  to  the  time  in  which  I  am  now  drawing  out  my 
memorandums,  I  can  safely  affirm  1  know  not  that  I  have  made  one  break 
with  myself  in  a  single  promise  here  projected. 

And  now,  I  thank  God,  the  task  is  at  an  end ; — what  I  began  from  prin- 
ciple, and  pursued  from  resolution,  is  now  a  mere  natural  conduct.  My 
destiny  is  fixed,  and  my  mind  is  at  ease ; — nay,  I  even  think,  upon  the 
whole,  that  my  lot  is,  altogether,  the  best  that  can  betide  me,  except  for  one 
flaw  in  its  very  vitals,  which  subjects  me,  at  times,  to  a  tyranny  wholly  sub- 
versive of  all  power  of  tranquillity. 

I  go  back  to  the  16th,  when  I  went  to  town,  accompanied  only  by  Mr. 
De  Luc.  I  saw  my  dear  father  the  next  morning,  who  gave  me  a  poem  on 
the  Queen's  birthday,  to  present.  It  was  very  pretty ;  but  I  felt  very  awk- 
ward in  offering  it  to  her,  as  it  was  from  so  near  a  relation,  and  without 
any  particular  reason  or  motive.  Mr.  Smelt  came  and  stayed  with  me 
almost  all  the  morning,  and  soothed  and  solaced  me  by  his  charming  con- 
verse. The  rest  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  milliners,  nmntua*makers,  and 
such  artificers,  and  you  may  easily  conjecture  how  great  must  be  my  fa- 
tigue. Nevertheless,  when  in  the  midst  of  these  wasteful  toils,  the  Princess 
Augusta  entered  my  room,  and  asked  me,  from  the  Queen,  if  I  should  wish 
to  see  the  ball  the  next  day.  I  preferred  running  the  risk  of  that  new  fa- 
tigue, to  declining  an  honour  so  ofiered  :  especially  as  the  Princess  Augusta 
was  herself  to  open  the  ball. 

A  chance  question  this  night  from  the  Queen,  whom  I  now  again  attended 
as  usual,  fortunately  relieved  me  from  my  embarrassment  about  the  poem. 
She  inquired  of  me  if  my  father  was  still  writing.  «<  A  little,"  1  answered, 
and  the  next  morning, 

Thuksdat,  January  18tr,  when  the  birthday  was  kept,  i  found  her 
all  sweetness  and  serenity  ;  mumbled  out  my  own  little  compliment,  which 
she  received  as  graciously  as  if  she  had  understood  and  heard  it ;  and  then, 
when  she  was  dressed,  I  followed  her  through  the  great  rooms,  to  get  rid 
of  the  wardrobe  woman,  and  there  taking  the  poem  from  my  pocket,  I  said, 
«  I  told  your  Majesty  yesterday  that  my  father  had  written  a  UtUe  I — and 
bere--the  little  is  T' 

She  took  it  from  me  with  a  smile  and  a  courtesy,  and  I  ran  off.  She 
never  has  named  it  since ;  but  she  has  spoken  of  my  father  with  much 
sweetness  and  complacency.  The  modest  dignity  of  the  Queen,  upon  all 
subjects  of  panegyric,  is  truly  royal  and  noble. 
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I  had  now,  a  second  time,  the  oeremony  of  being  entireljr 
1  then  went  to  St.  James's,  where  the  Queen  gave  a  very  gracious  ap|iio» 
bation  of  my  gewgaws,  and  called  upon  the  King  to  bestow  the  same  :  wkidi 
hb  constant  good-humour  makes  a  matter  of  great  ease  to  him. 

The  Queen's  dress,  being  for  her  own  birthday,  was  extremely  mnpK 
tlie  style  of  dress  considered.  The  King  was  quite  superb,  and  the  Piia- 
cesses  Augusta  and  Elizabeth  were  ornamented  with  much  brilliaocj. 

Not  only  the  Princess  Royal  was  missed  at  this  exhibition,  but  also  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  He  wrote,  however,  his  congratulations  to  the  Queeo, 
though  the  coldness  then  subsisting  between  him  and  his  Majesty  occa- 
sioned his  absence  from  court.  I  fear  it  was  severely  felt  by  his  Royal 
mother,  though  she  appeared  composed  and  content. 

The  two  Princesses  spoke  very  kind  words,  also,  about  my  frippery  oa 
this  festival ;  and  Princess  Augusta  laid  her  positive  commands  upon  bm 
that  I  should  change  my  gown  before  I  went  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  box, 
where  only  my  head  could  be  seen.  The  counsel  proved  as  useful  as  the 
consideration  was  amiable. 

When  the  Queen  was  attired,  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster  was  admitted  to 
the  dressing-room,  where  she  stayed,  in  conversation  with  their  Majestiei 
and  the  Princesses,  till  it  was  time  to  summon  the  bedchamber  womea. 
During  this,  I  had  the  office  of  holding  the  Queen's  train.  I  knew,  for  me, 
it  was  a  great  honour,  yet  it  made  me  feel,  once  more,  so  like  a  mute  opon 
the  stage,  that  I  could  scarce  believe  myself  only  performing  my  own  real 
character. 

Mrs.  Stainforth  and  I  had  some  time  to  stand  upon  the  stairs  before  tbt 
opening  of  the  doors.  We  joined  Mrs.  Fielding  and  her  daughters,  and  ' 
all  entered  together,  but  the  crowd  parted  us ;  they  all  ran  oo,  and  got  in  as 
they  could,  and  I  remained  alone  by  the  door.  They  soon  (bund  me  out, 
and  made  signs  to  me,  which  I  saw  not,  and  then  they  sent  me  messages 
that  they  had  kept  room  for  me  just  by  them.  I  had  received  orders  from 
the  Queen  to  go  out  at  the  end  of  the  second  country  dance ;  I  thought, 
therefore,  that  as  I  now  was  seated  by  the  door,  I  had  better  be  content,  aod 
stay  where  I  could  make  my  exit  in  a  moment,  and  without  trouble  or 
disturbance.  A  queer-looking  old  lady  sat  next  me,  and  I  spoke  to  her  now 
and  then,  by  way  of  seeming  to  belong  to  somebody.  She  did  not  appear 
to  know  whether  it  were  advisable  for  her  to  answer  me  or  not,  seeing  me 
alone,  and  with  high  head  ornaments ;  but  as  I  had  no  plan  but  to  sate 
appearances  to  the  surrounders,  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  my  very  con- 
cise propositions  should  meet  with  yet  more  laconic  replies. 

Before  we  parted,  however,  finding  me  quiet  and  inoffensive,  she  became 
voluntarily  sociable,  and  I  felt  so  much  at  home  by  being  still  in  a  part  ot* 
the  palace,  that  I  needed  nothing  further  than  just  so  much  notice  as  not  to 
seem  an  object  to  be  avoided. 

The  sight  which  called  me  to  that  spot  perfectly  answered  all  my  expec- 
tations :  the  air,  manner,  and  countenance  of  the  Queen,  as  she  goes  round 
the  circle,  are  truly  graceful  and  engaging :  I  thought  I  could  understand, 
by  the  motion  of  her  lips,  and  the  expression  of  her  face,  even  at  the  height 
and  distance  of  the  Chamberlain^s  box,  the  gracious  and  pleasant  speeches 
she  made  to  all  whom  she  approached.  With  my  glass,  you  know,  1  can 
see  just  as  other  people  see  with  the  naked  eye. 

The  Princesses  looked  extremely  lovely,  and  the  whole  court  was  in  the 
utmost  splendour. 

At  the  appointed  moment  I  slipped  through  the  door,  leaving  my  old  lady 
utterly  astonished  at  my  sudden  departure,  and  I  passed,  alone  and  quietly, 
to  Mr.  Rhamus's  apartment,  which  was  appropriated  for  the  company  to 
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wait  Id.  Hefe  I  desired  a  servant  I  met  with  to  call  my  man :  he  was  not 
to  be  found.  I  went  down  the  stairs,  and  made  them  call  him  aloud,  by  my 
name;  all  to  no  purpose.  Then  the  chairmen  were  called,  but  also  in 
vain ! 

What  to  do  I  knew  not;  though  I  was  still  in  a  part  of  the  palace,  it  was 
separated  by  many  courts*  avenues,  passages,  and  alleys,  from  the  Queen's 
or  my  own  apartments ;  and  though  I  had  so  lately  paraed  them,  I  could  not 
remember  the  way,  nor  at  that  late  hour  could  I  have  walked,  dressed  as  I 
then  was,  and  the  ground  wet  with  recent  rain,  even  if  I  had  had  a  servant ; 
1  had  therefore  ordered  the  chair  allotted  me  for  these  days ;  but  chair  and 
chairmen  and  footmen  were  alike  out  of  the  way. 

My  fright  lest  the  Queen  should  wait  for  me  was  very  serious.  I  believe 
there  are  state  apartments  through  which  she  passes,  and  therefore  1  had 
no  chance  to  know  when  she  retired  from  the  ball-room.  Yet  could  I  not 
stir,  and  was  forced  to  return  to  the  room  whence  I  came,  in  order  to  wait 
for  John,  that  I  might  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  cold  winds  which  infested  the 
hall. 

I  now  found  a  young  clergyman,  standing  by  the  fire.  I  suppose  my 
anxiety  was  visible,  for  he  instantly  inquired  if  he  could  assist  me.  I 
declined  his  offer,  but  walked  up  and  down,  making  frequent  questions  about 
my  chair  and  John. 

He  then  very  civilly  said,  **  You  seem  distressed,  ma'am ;  would  you 
permit  me  the  honour  to  see  for  your  chair,  or,  if  it  is  not  come,  as  you 
seem  hurried,  would  you  trust  me  to  see  you  homel" 

I  thanked  him,  but  could  not  accept  his  services.  He  was  sorry,  he  said, 
that  I  refused  him,  but  could  not  wonder,  as  he  was  a  stranger.  I  made 
some  apologizing  answer,  and  remained  in  that  unpleasant  situation  till,  at 
length,  a  hackney-chair  was  procured  me.  My  new  acquaintance  would 
take  no  denial  to  handing  me  to  the  chair.  When  I  got  in,  I  told  the  men 
to  carry  me  to  the  palace. 

<<  We  are  there  now  1"  cried  they ;  *<  what  part  of  the  palace  T" 

I  was  now  in  a  distress  the  most  extraordinary :  I  had  always  gone  to  my 
apartment  in  a  chair,  and  had  been  carried  by  chairmen  ofiicially  appointed; 
and,  except  that  it  was  in  St.  James's  Palace,  I  knew  nothing  of  my  own 
situation. 

«*  Near  the  park,"  I  told  them,  and  saw  my  new  esquire  look  utterly 
amazed  at  me. 

<*  Ma'am,"  said  he,  <<  half  the  palace  is  in  the  park  1" 

<(  I  don't  know  how  to  direct,"  cried  i,  in  the  greatest  embarrassment, 
"  but  it  is  somewhere  between  Pall  Mall  and  the  Park." 

« I  know  where  the  lady  lives  well  enough,"  cried  one  of  the  chairmen, 
«« 'tis  in  St.  James's  Street." 

<«  No,  no,"  cried  I,  <«'tis  in  St.  James's  Palace." 

«  Up  with  the  chair  1"  cried  the  other  man,  **  I  know  best — ^'tis  in  South 
Audley  Street ;  1  know  the  lady  well  enoush." 

Think  what  a  situation  at  the  moment!  I  found  they  had  both  been 
drinking  the  Queen's  health  till  they  knew  not  what  they  said,  and  could 
with  difficulty  stand.  Yet  they  lifted  me  up,  and  though  I  called  in  the  most 
terrible  fright  to  be  let  out,  they  carried  me  down  the  steps* 

I  now  actually  screamed  for  help,  believing  they  would  carry  me  off  to 
South  Audley  Street ;  and  now  my  good  genius,  who  had  waited  patiently 
in  the  crowd,  forcibly  stopped  the  chairmen,  who  abused  him  violently,  and 
opened  the  door  himself,  and  I  ran  back  into  the  hall. 

You  may  imagine  how  earnestly  I  returned  my  thanks  for  this  most  season- 
able assistance,  without  which  I  should  almost  have  died  with  terror,  for  where 
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Itey  might  hnv*  Ukco  or  drofipei!  me,  or  bow  or  whara  la 
oouli]  iniy  1 

I)«  bfiticnl  nM  lo  pi  agmin  Hp  ataira,  but  my  apprelieiinaa 
Queen  prevcnied  me.  1  knew  the  wrr  to  fanvc  nobody  but  n>e,  > 
jnrelf,  though  fow,  w«n  lo  be  inlru»i«l  bnck  to  iho  Queen's  I 
Otbvr  hlIMl>>  I  must,  1  Mid,  go.  bo  ll  In  wfaut  monDar  il  tni| 
eooM  dsviHwu  lo  •omtnon  Mr.  Khamus,  ihd  pag«.  I  bad  rmv« 
fcm  my  ■OFiKhRoe  upon  ihe  Queen  would  b«  an  apology  for  rhe 
HmI  1  dMeffniiwd  to  pul  myicll'  under  hi*  immodiato  praieclioo. 

Mr.  Rhamus  wu  nowhere  to  be  found;  ha  wna  ninady  sup) 
gone  In  Ihe  Queen's  house,  to  wait  the  Brri*al  of  hia  Majesty. 
ndoubled  my  frari  and  now  my  new  a(-<]uaintiinca  desired  ma 
him  in  making  int^uiriea  tor  me  ns  la  the  direction  I  wanted. 

It  waa  almoat  ridiculoui,  in  ihe  midst  of  my  disireaa,  to  be  tbi 
(br  an  addran  la  myielf  I  1  fell  averM  lo  upeaking  my  nnmo  t 
BlBDy  litienon,  and  only  told  him  he  would  much  oblige  ma  by 
a  direetion  lo  Mra.  I  inggvrdorn's  roonw. 

lie  went  upalain;  and  Klurning,  snid  ha  could  now  direct  the 
if  I  did  not  fear  trailing  Ihcm. 

1  did  fear— I  eren  ihook  wilh  fear;  yet  my  horror  of  disapp 
Queen  upon  luch  a  night  prevailed  over  all  reluctance,  and  I  ven 
nore  into  iho  chair,  ibaDkine  this  excellent  Saoutnian,  and  begg 
give  ibe  dirpriion  very  particularly. 

Imagine,  however,  my  gratitude  and  my  relief,  when,  ioatead  i 
the  direction,  I  heard  only  iheae  words,  "  Follow  me."  And  the 
truly  benevolent  young  man  himselT  play  the  footman,  in  waiki 
aide  of  ihe  chair  till  we  came  to  an  alloy,  where  he  bid  ihcm  turn  , 
■aawerrd  him  with  an  oath,  and  ran  out  wiih  me,  till  Ihe  poles  n 
a  wall,  for  ihiiy  hnd  enlcred  ri  ]p«LS'<ngo  in  whii:!i  there  was  no  aollt 

I  would  have  tain  got  out,  but  Itiey  would  not  hear  me;  tbey  n 
pull  the  chair  back,  and  go  on  another  way.  But  my  guard 
told  them  lo  follow  him,  or  not,  at  their  peril ;  and  then  walk 
tbe  chair. 

We  neit  cama  to  a  court  where  we  were  atopped  by  the  seniind 
said  they  had  orders  nol  to  admit  any  hackney  chaira.  The 
vowed  ihey  would  make  way  ;  I  called  out  aloud  lo  be  aet  d< 
aeminela  aaid  they  would  run  their  hayonela  through  Ihe  firat  i 
aliemptcd  lo  dispute  their  orders.  I  then  screamed  out  again 
down,  and  my  new  and  good  friend  peremptorily  forced  them  to  . 
opening  ihe  door  wilh  violence,  offered  me  hia  arm,  saying,  '* ' 
belter  inift  yourselfwiih  me,  ma'am  1" 

Most  thaakfully  1  now  accepted  what  so  fruitlessly  I  had  declint 
held  by  hia  arm,  aud  wo  walked  on  together — but  neither  of  i 
whither,  Dor  the  right  way  from  the  wrong!  Il  was  really  a 
gjtuaiioD. 

Tbe  chairmen  followed  us,  clamorous  for  money,  and  full  ot 
Tbey  demaodad  half  a  crown ;  my  companion  refused  to  listen  to  i 
impoailion  ;  my  shaking  hand  could  find  no  purae,  and  I  begged  bin 
them  what  they  asked,  that  ibey  might  leave  ui.  He  did  ;  and  whi 
were  gone,  I  shook  leaa,  and  was  able  to  pay  that  one  pert  of  ibc 
was  now  cmilracling. 

We  wandered  about,  heaven  knows  where,  in  a  way  tbe  most  alt 
and  horrible  lo  myself  imaginaUe :  for  I  never  knew  where  I  was— 
ntdniRltt.  I  concluded  ibe  Queen  waiting  for  me. — It  was  wet.  N 
was  full  dressed.     1  was  under  ihe  oare  of  a  total  slraugcr ;  and 
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not  which  side  to  take,  wherever  we  came.  iDquiries  were  vain.  The 
eentincls  alone  were  in  sight,  and  they  are  so  continually  changed  that 
they  knew  no  more  of  Mrs.  Haggerdom  than  if  she  had  never  resided 
here. 

At  length  I  spied  a  door  open,  and  I  begged  to  enter  it  at  a  venture,  for 
information.  Fortunately  a  person  stood  in  the  passage  who  instantly 
spoke  to  me  by  my  name ;  1  never  heard  that  sound  with  more  glee : 
to  roe  he  was  a  stranger,  but  I  suppose  he  bad  seen  me  in  some  of  the 
apartments.  1  begged  him  to  direct  me  straight  to  the  Queen's  rooms :  he 
did ;  and  I  then  took  leave  of  my  most  humane  new  friend,  with  a  thousand 
acknowledgments  for  his  benevolence  and  services. 

Was  it  not  a  strange  business?  I  oan  never  say  what  an  agony  of  fright 
it  cost  me  at  the  time,  nor  ever  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  ti^  kind  assist- 
ance, so  providentially  afforded  roe. 

I  found  myself  just  in  time;  and  I  desired  immediately  to  speak  with 
Mr.  Nicolay,  the  page,  of  whom  I  requested  a  direction  to  my  own  rooms. 

Friday,  Jan.  10th. — ^The  good  stranger  called  upon  Scourfield,  to  ask 
her  how  I  did,  but  lef\  no  name,  and  did  not  ask  to  see  roe.  I  was  really 
quite  sorry  not  to  see  and  to  know  him. 

I  had  visits  from  some  of  the  Queen's  ladies  that  were  entirely  strangers 
to  me — Mrs.  Tracy  and  Mrs.  Herbert,  two  bedchamber  women ;  the  former 
a  motherly,  good  sort  of  woman ;  the  latter  mighty  good-humoured,  but 
immeasurably  heavy.  Mrs.  Cbetwyn  also, — who,  though  a  nobleman's 
daughter,  is  the  Queen's  laundress,-— and  Miss  Boscawen,  one  of  the  maids 
of  honour,  came  while  I  was  dressing.  1  fear  I  shall  never  go  through  so 
arduous  an  undertaking  as  that  of  returning  all  these  official  civilities. 

I  had  two  notes  from  Lady  Rothes,  both  very  embarrassing  to  me.  The 
first  was  an  invitation  to  her  own  home,  the  second  an  offer  to  visit  me  in 
mine.  I  knew  not  at  all  what  I  might,  or  might  not  do,  with  respect  to 
visits,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Hitherto  I  had  gone  nowhere,  and  received 
nobody  but  a  few  of  my  relations,  my  dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Locke,  Miss 
Cambridge,  and  Mrs.  Ord.  Spirits  I  had  wanted,  as  much  as  knowledge  and 
opportunity,  for  going  further.  Something,  however,  must  be  answered  to 
this  double  proposition,  and  it  compelled  me  to  form  some  immediate  plan^^ 
I  determined,  therefore,  to  speak  openly  to  the  Queen,  upon  the  visiting 
subject,  and  to  learn,  if  possible,  my  proper  privileges,  and  her  own  desires 
concerning  them.  The  next  day  we  were  to  go  to  Windsor,  and  then  I 
expected  opportunity  to  open  my  suit.  Meanwhile  I  sent  no  answer  what- 
ever to  Lady  Rothes. 

Saturday,  Jan.  20th. — ^To-day  began  our  short  weekly  visits  for  the 
winter  to  Windsor.  I  travelled  with  Mr.  Turbulent,  and  with  him  only. 
He  says  that  he  and  his  lady  were  acquainted  with  our  step-sister,  Mrs* 
Rishton,  at  Geneva ;  and  1  have  some  idea  that  both  you  and  I  once  saw 
him.  He  speaks  English  perfectly  well.  Do  you  remember  our  hearing 
a  younger  sister  of  his  wife  sing  a  fine  French  air,  with  all  the  true  French 
cadenzas  7 

The  journey  was  rather  awkward.  To  be  three  hours  and  a  half  tete-i^^ 
tete  with  a  person  so  little  known  to  me,  and  of  whom  I  had  been  unable  to 
form  any  precise  opinion,  while  still  in  a  feeble  state  of  health,  and  still 
feebler  of  spirits,  was  by  no  means  desirable;  and  yet  the  less  as  there 
was  somethmg  in  the  uncertainty  of  my  notions  that  led  me  to  fear  himy 
though  I  knew  not  exactly  why. 

T^  conversation  that  ensued  did  not  remove  these  difficulties :  wholly 
brought  on  and  supported  by  himself,  the  subjects  were  just  such  as  I  at 
least  wish  to  discuss  with  him — religion  and  morality. 

With  respect  to  morality,  hi*  opinions  seemed  upoa  nlher  too  larfe  • 
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scale  for  that  perfect  measurement  which  sotted  my  more  ciicamserU 
ideas.  Nothing  faulty  fell  from  him,  hut  much  was  thrown  out  that,  thosgk 
Dot  positively  censurable,  had  far  better  never  be  uttered*  He  again  refiiei 
the  subject  of  Madame  de  Genlis ;  again  I  defended  her,  and  again,  wUc 
he  palliated  all  the  wrong  with  which  he  charged  her,  he  choae  to  disbdiefe 
the  seriousness  of  my  assertions  in  her  fiivour.  True,  howerer,  il  is,  1  ^ 
helieve  her  innocent  of  all  crime  but  indiscretion,  and  of  that  I  know  bK 
how  to  clear  her,  since  to  nothing  softer  can  I  attribute  the  grounds  npoi 
which  so  much  calumny  has  been  raised.  I  imagine  her,  and  so  I  loU 
him,  to  have  fallen  at  an  early  and  inexperienced  period  into  designii^  asd 
depraved  hands,  and  not  to  have  been  able,  from  cruel  and  distreaed 
circumstances,  to  give  up  the  unworthy  protection  of  a  profligate  patros, 
though  her  continuing  under  it  has  stained  her  fame  for  erermore !  Perba|H 
her  husband,  himself  worthless,  would  not  permit  her — perhape  she  feared 
the  future  ruin  of  her  two  children — perhaps,  in  a  country  such  as  Pranoe, 
she  did  not,  in  that  first  youth,  dare  even  to  think  of  relinquishing  the  pi^ 
tection  of  a  Prince  of  the  blood.  She  was  only  fifteen  when  she  vn 
married — she  told  me  that  herself.  How  hard  do  I  think  her  lot,  to  M 
into  the  hands  she  must  have  ever  despised,  and  so  to  be  entangled  in  tka 
as  not  to  dare  show  to  the  world,  in  the  only  way  the  world  would  beliefs 
her,  the  abhorrence  of  her  mind  to  the  character  of  her  patron,  hy  qnittii^ 
a  roof  under  which  she  could  not  live  without  censure ! 

The  subject,  however,  was  so  nice,  it  was  difficult  to  discuss,  and  I  wished 
much  to  avoid  it,  since  there  was  so  much  that  I  could  not  explain  witboot 
apparent  concessions  against  my  own  case,  which  he  instantly  seised,  ssd 
treated  as  actual  concurrences.  He  praised  her  as  much  as  I  praised  ber 
myself,  and  I  found  he  admired  her  with  as  sincere  a  warmth  :  but  thoogb 
we  agreed  thus  far,  and  yet  farther,  in  thinking  all  that  might  be  wroog  is 
her  was  venial,  we  difiered  most  essentially  in  our  opinions  of  what  ibat 
wrong  might  be.  He  thought  her  positively  fallen,  yet  with  circumstances 
claiming  every  indulgence.  I  thought  her  positively  saved,  yet  with  cir- 
cumstances authorizing  suspicion. 

I  tried  what  was  possible  to  fly  from  this  disquisition,  but  I  found  1  had 
one  to  deal  with  not  easy  to  control.  He  kept  it  up,  forcibly  and  steadiij, 
till  I  was  compelled  to  be  silent  to  his  assertions,  from  want  of  proof  beyond 
opinion  for  answering  them. 

He  then  proceeded  to  a  general  vindication  of  the  victims  to  such  sort  of 
situations,  in  which  I  could  by  no  means  concur;  but  when  I  resisted  be 
startled  me  by  naming  as  individuals  amongst  them  some  characters  of 
whom  I  had  conceived  far  superior  notions.  I  heard  him  quite  with  grief, 
and  I  will  not  write  their  names.  I  cannot  look  upon  him  as  a  detractor, 
and  1  saw  him  by  no  means  severe  in  his  exactions  from  female  virtue:  1 
gave,  therefore,  and  give,  implicit  credit  to  his  information,  though  1  gave 
not,  and  give  not,  any  to  his  inferences  and  general  comments. 

"  Depend  upon  it,"  said  he,  "  with  whatever  prejudice,  and  even  just  pre- 
judice, you  may  look  upon  these  fallen  characters  at  large,  and  considered 
in  a  class,  you  will  generally  find  them,  individually,  amongst  the  most 
amiable  of  your  sex :  I  had  almost  said  amongst  the  most  virtuous ;  but 
amongst  those  who  possess  the  greatest  virtues,  though  not  every  virtue, 
undoubtedly.  Their  own  sweetness  and  sensibility  will  generally'  have  been 
the  sole  source  of  their  misconduct." 

I  could  neither  agree  nor  dispute  upon  such  a  subject  with  such  an  anta- 
gonist, and  1  took  my  usual  resource,  of  letting  the  argument  die  away  for 
want  of  food  with  which  to  nourish  it. 

1  did  not  fare  the  better,  however,  by  the  next  theme,  to  which  the  death 
of  this  led  us :  Religion. 
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There  is  no  topic  in  the  world  upon  which  I  am  so  careful  how  I  speak 
seriously  as  this.  By  **  seriously."  I  do  not  mean  gravely,  but  with  earnest- 
ness ;  mischief  here  is  so  easily  done,  so  difficultly  reformed.  I  have  made 
it,  therefore,  a  rule  through  my  life  never  to  talk  in  detail  upon  religious 
opinions,  but  with  those  of  whose  principles  I  have  the  fullest  conviction 
and  highest  respect.  It  is  therefore  very,  very  rarely  I  have  ever  entered 
upon  the  subject  but  with  female  friends  or  acquaintances,  whose  hearts  I 
have  well  known,  and  who  would  be  as  unlikely  to  give  as  to  receive  any 
perplexity  from  the  discourse.  But  with  regard  to  men,  I  have  known  none 
with  whom  1  have  willingly  conferred  upon  them,  except  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Locke,  and  Mr.  Smelt,  and  one  more. 

My  companion  was  urgent  to  enter  into  a  controversy  which  I  was  equally 
urgent  to  avoid  ;  and  1  knew  not  whether  most  to  admire  or  to  dread  tfaie 
skill  and  capacity  with  which  he  pursued  his  purpose,  in  defiance  of  my 
constant  retreat.  When,  in  order  to  escape,  I  made  only  light  and  slight 
%nswers  to  his  queries  and  remarks,  he  gravely  said  I  led  him  into  "  strange 
suspicions"  concerning  my  religious  tenets :  and  when  I  made  to  this  sonr.e 
rallying  reply,  he  solemnly  declared  he  feared  I  was  a  "  mere  philosopher" 
on  these  subjects,  and  totally  incredulous  with  regard  to  all  revealed  reU- 
gion. 

This  was  an  attack  which  even  in  pleasantry  I  liked  not,  as  the  very 
words  gave  me  a  secret  shock.  I  therefore  tlien  spoke  to  the  point,  and 
frankly  told  him  that  subjects  which  I  held  to  be  so  sacred,  I  made  it  an 
invariable  rule  never  to  discuss  in  casual  conversations. 

'*  And  how,  ma'am,"  said  he,  suddenly  assuming  the  authoritative  serious- 
ness of  his  professional  character  and  dignity,  *'  and  how,  ma'am,  can  you 
better  discuss  matters  of  this  solemn  nature  than  now,  with  a  man  to  whom 
their  consideration  peculiarly  belongs  ?— with  a  clergyman  ?" 

True,  thought  I ;  but  I  must  better  be  apprised  of  your  principles,  ere  I 
trust  you  with  debating  mine  I — ^Yet,  ashamed  to  decline  so  serious  a  call,  I 
could  only  make  a  general  answer,  that  as  I  was  very  well  satisfied  at  pre- 
sent, I  did  not  wish  to  make  myself  unnecessary  difficulties  by  any  discus* 
sions  whatsoever.  * 

"  And  why  unnecessary,  ma'am  ?     Do  you  fear  to  sift  your  opinions  T* 

"  No — but  I  want  them  not  to  be  si  fled  by  others." 

'*  And  upon  what  principle  do  you  decline  to  have  them  examined  7" 

"  Because  I  see  not  any  good  in  such  an  examination  to  others ;  and  for 
myself,  I  am  clear  and  satisfied — and  what  should  I  aim  at  more  7" 

'*  Upon  what  grounds  are  you  satisfied,  ma'am  7" 

Fairly  afraid  of  him,  and  conscious  that  one  serious  answer  would  draw 
on  as  many  more  as  he  pleased,  I  honestly  told  him  I  must  beg  to  decline  at 
once  a  subject  in  which  no  good  could  accrue  to  him,  and  none  that  I  knew 
was  likely  to  accrue  to  myself. 

A  little  affronted,  he  somewhat  haughtily  said,  '*  You  disdain  then,  ma'am, 
to  enter  into  this  topic  with  me  7" 

'*  No,  sir,  not  with  you  particularly ;  but  I  love  not  to  talk  upon  contro- 
versial points  with  any  body." 

"  Are  you  a  Catholic,  ma'am  7" 

"  No,  indeed  I" 

<<  If  you  take  your  religion  upon  faith,  and  without  venturing  at  any  inves- 
tigation, what  else  can  you  call  yourself  7" 

Again  I  made  what  slight  answers  I  could  suggest,  struggling  with  all 
my  might  to  fly  from  the  theme  entirely ;  and  when  at  last  I  fairly  assumed 
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courage  to  declare  I  would  say  no  more  upon  it,  he  raised  his  hands  tnd 
eyes,  and  with  an  air  of  being  greatly  consternated,  protested — 

''  By  all,  then,  that  I  can  gather,  I  see  and  can  infer  but  one  of  these  tvo 
things — either  that  you  are  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  an  esprit  fort  f" 

Even  this,  however,  would  not  provoke  me  to  the  coatroversy — though  it 
provoked  me  with  the  logician  I  frankly  confess ;  and  nothing  but  predi^- 
mined  steadiness  upon  this  point  could  have  guarded  me,  in  such  an  attack, 
from  any  intricacy  or  labyrinth  into  which  he  might  have  amused  himsdf 
by  leading  me. 

These  were  the  principal  features  of  our  tile^4ite^  which  left  me  iinHPttM 
as  ever  in  my  notions  of  my  companion. 

When,  afterwards,  I  attended  the  Queen,  she  inquired  of  me  particuhrlj 
bow  the  journey  had  passed,  and  if  it  was  not  very  pleasant  ?  I  made  sobk 
short  and  general  answer ;  and  she  cried  *'*'  Did  you  read  ?  Did  Mr.  Turin- 
lent  read  to  you  ?" 

^'  No,  ma^am,  we  had  no  provision  of  that  sort :  I  heartily  wish  I  had 
thought  of  it ;  I  should  have  liked  it  exceedingly.'' 

''  But  surely  you  do  not  like  reading  better  than  conversation  V 

"  No,  ma'am — not  better  than  some  conversation." 

"  Surely  not  better  than  Mr.  Turbulent's  ?  Nobody  converses  better 
than  Mr.  Turbulent;  nobody  has  more  general  knowledge,  nor  a  more 
pleasing  and  easy  way  of  communicating  it." 

Fearing  to  do  mischief,  I  assented — ^but  faintly,  however,  for  indeed  be 
had  perplexed  far  more  than  he  had  pleased  me.  The  Queen  again  made 
bis  panegyric,  and  in  very  warm  terms,  and  seemed  quite  disappointed  at 
the  coldness  of  my  concurrence. 

Good  there  must  be,  I  was  sure,  in  a  man  so  honoured,  who  for  manj 
years  has  been  tried  in  his  present  trying  situation,  of  teacher  to  the  elder 
Princesses,  and  occasionally  to  her  Majesty  herself.  I  resolved,  therefore, 
to  suspend  the  judgment  which  was  inclining  on  the  evil  side,  and  to  irar 
undecided  till  further  opportunity  gave  me  fairer  reasons  for  fixing  my 
opinions. 

•  The  Princess  Royal  was  nearly  recovered  on  our  rerurn.  Miss  Plaata 
came  to  dinner  with  me  :  so  did  Mr.  Turbulent.  Much  w*as  said  about 
Colonel  Welbred.  I  made  such  answers  when  he  was  named  as  left  it 
still  in  the  dark  that  we  had  never  met,  for  I  dreaded  some  introducing 
scheme  from  Mr.  Turbulent  that  might  seize  out  of  my  hands  the  onlv  re- 
maining chance  of  gaining  to  my  own  disposal  the  evenings  spent  at  Windsor 
in  Mrs.  Schwellen  berg's  absence. 

He  left  us  after  dinner  to  visit  this  Colonel,  who  stands  in  his  favour  the 
highest  of  all  the  equerries. 

At  tea-time  Mr.  Turbulent  returned  in  very  high  spirits,  and  quite  a  dil'- 
ferent  man  from  the  importunate  casuist  who  had  alarmed  and  tormenici 
me  in  the  coach. 

When  the  tea  was  brought,  and  I  was  preparing  to  make  it, — 

"  Have  you  sent,  ma'am,"  he  cried,  "  to  Colonel  Welbred  ?" 

"  No,  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance." 

"  But,  do  you  not  know,  ma'am,  the  honourable  customs  of  this  house, 
and  that  the  gentlemen  here  are  always  invited  to  the  ladies  ?" 

I  tried  to  laugh  this  off;  but  he  pursued  it,  till  Miss  Planta,  quite  teased 
begged  he  would  not  trouble  his  head  about  tlie  matter,  but  leave  me  to 
manage  as  I  pleased. 

Turning  upon  her  very  short,  "What  is  your  objection,"  he  cried,  "Miss 
Planta  ?" 
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Miss  Planta,  surprised,  and  a  little  intimidated,  disclaimed  having  any. 

Mercy  !  thought  I,  what  an  imperious  esquire  is  this  to  whom  we  are 
committed  !  And  this  was  just  the  thought  that  gave  me  courage  to  deter- 
mine against  yielding  to  him. 

Turning  then  again  to  me,  he  said,  with  a  very  courteous  bow, — 

"  Will  you  depute  me,  ma'am,  to  fetch  the  Colonel  V* 

<*  By  no  means,  sir  !     i  would  not  give  ^u  that  trouble." 

«  Shall  you  send  him  a  message,  then,  ma'am?'* 

"  No,  sir,"  cried  I  very  steadily. 

'•And  why  not,  ma'am?"  cried  he  in  the  same  tone. 

Miss  Planta  then  again  broke  forth,  asking  him  why  in  the  world  he 
could  not  be  content  with  minding  his  own  afTairs? 

With  an  adroitness  of  raillery,  against  which  she  had  not  the  smallest 
chance,  he  retorted  the  question  upon  her.  Again  she  was  silenced;  and 
again  he  renewed  his  application. 

<•  You  will  not  make  the  tea,  ma'am,  and  leave  the  Colonel  out  ?" 

*•  I  have  never  had  the  Colonel  in,  sir,  and  therefore  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  the  omission." 

««And  why,  ma'am? — why  have  you  not?  There  cannot  be  a  more 
amiable  man — a  man  of  manners,  person,  address,  appearance,  and  con- 
versaiion — more  pleasing — more  enchanting,  ma'am." 

<«  1  don't  at  all  doubt  it,  sir."     . 

"Shall  I  fetch  him,  then?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Vous  avez  done  peur  T' 

'« Now,  if  you  would  but  let  him  alone  I"  cried  Miss  Planta ;  ^  he  does  not 
want  to  come." 

"  And  how  do  you  know  that.  Miss  Peggy  Planta  ?" 

Again  poor  Miss  Planta  was  silenced ;  but  soon  ader,  with  an  impatience 
that  she  could  not  repress,  she  declared  that  if  Colonel  Welbred  had  wished 
to  conne  he  would  have  made  his  appearance  the  first  evening. 

This  was  a  most  unfortunate  speech.  Mr.  Turbulent  seized  upon  it 
eagerly,  and  said  he  now  perceived  the  motive  to  so  much  shyness,  which 
was  all  the  effect  of  resentment  at  the  Colonel's  apparent  backwardness. 

I  protested  against  this  warmly,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and  all  that  fell  from 
the  too  eager  zeal  of  Miss  Planta  in  my  service  seemed  but  to  confirm  his 
pretended  new  explanation. 

**  However,  ma'am,"  he  continued,  <<  if  you  will  suflTer  me  to  fetch  him, 
he  will  soon  satisfy  you  with  his  apologies.  I  do  assure  you  he  only  waits 
an  invitation  :  when  I  asked  him  if  he  was  not  coming  up  to  tea,  he  said  he 
had  not  the  pleasure  to  know  Miss  Rurney,  and  could  not  take  the  liberty 
to  intrude  upon  her." 

I  was  now  satisfied  that  General  Bude  had  given  him  a  hint  of  the  new 
construction  of  the  tea-table:  I  therefore  earnestly  begged  Mr.  Turbulent 
to  permit  me  to  have  my  own  arrangement  in  my  own  way,  and  only  to  be 
quiet,  and  forbear  any  interference  of  any  sort  in  the  business ;  and  afler 
much  opposition  he  submitted  to  my  request. 

At  night  I  had  nn  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  Queen  upon  the  subject  of 
my  visits  and  acquaintance,  but  I  knew  not  how  to  introduce  it  abruptly ; 
and  therefore,  only  just  as  she  had  wished  me  good  night,  with  her  usual 
gracious  bow  of  the  head,  I  bogged  to  know  whether,  when  she  should  be  a 
littte  at  leisure,  she  would  condescend  to  allow  me  to  make  her  a  little 
harangue,  all  about  my  own  little  s^lf  ? — She  seemed  surprised  and  curious^ 
but  gave  an  immediate  assent,  and  in  a  manner  extremely  encouraging. 


e  Rt  all.  Bai  I  I 
d  ber  rank  u 
■  villidK  ftiltsi  CBttDirmenis 
mt^y  iMiura;  umI  BMBy  ihrng*  JropyJ  fiwa  ber,  in  rct»t>aa  to  pai 
ibeir  coMMjoeocet,  ihu  tbowed  «  feeling  wa  deep  upoa  lti«  Mibja 
10  B  lenity  M  nablo  towirdi  tbe  indittdiAls  cDfn|Xwng  h,  that  she  d 
frofli  my  iryn  Id  Mvml  iori«iice». 

1  b«|^«J  b«r  pntniiuaa  to  OMure  her  tkai,  for  nyself,  I  would 
Oooaeaioa,  Uid  maiw  no  tcqaBiniBncc,  but  niib  her  conseot ;  i 
iMiflltill  ihOM  tltniy  mud*  and  formed,  but  bf  her  knowle<lfB 
Mlmled  Iter  Invv  to  coiUtBDlly  nKDlion  lo  her  whomsoever  I 
dmiri'il  !■>  «<-<■,  ihnl  I  mi;^lil  have  the  UDdoubled  sBiiiraciioo  of  a 
(bill  1  1  "11  I.I  ru ■  ti-^,  III  lliu  iintv  wiiy  I  iVared  it — that  of  ignnr 

She  (tnvc  n  plcaspd,  though  oaly  tacil  asseal,  but  I  saw  that  tbe 
mrl  with  har  entire  approvancc. 

1  told  lirr  of  the  Iwo  nolM  of  Lady  Rothes  ;  and  she  cheerrully 
ino  hiT  ncqunintnnce  woi  perrncily  vbhatshe  should  approve  my  cul 

In  iliii  fiincluiion,  with  a  htch  and  j>tsi  panegyric  upon  Mr.  Sn 
drwm-tl  itinl  whnicvcr  I  had  any  perplexity  with  respect  to  this  ai 
Wimlil  iixmiill  with  liim,  and  abide  by  his  counsel. 

'I'bia  MUM  i-xtn'mi'ly  plcnsnnt  lo  me ;  his  wisdom,  his  gooilnesa, 
\\t\g  r\|><>rii>ni-ti  in  ii  nnirl,  all  concurring  lo  make  him  the  most  dc 
HI  ncti  Ml  nbli*,  advitcr  tlinl,  in  Ibis  siiuation,  I  can  have.  And  het 
^(Moiiiiiily  ><n  her  sidi',  niid  much  lOlisficd  on  mine,  the  conference  < 

.Uni'vhv  «Uni(, — U'ttrt'tufncdearlylo town,  Mr.  Turbulent,  Miss 
kik(  iiiVM'li';  «ud  I  Iwd  the  ^raiilicatinn  of  a  very  long  visit  from  Mr. 
lovthMinl  itmtmkiiiii'itit'd,  in  Tull  detail,  my  whole  conference  w 
Mt\i«<iiiy<  Thv  im|Kiri«iil  charge  devolving  on  himself  in  its  con 
tw«\k>  II  uv<,>«iUMty  lo  ai<i)un>ni  him  with  ull  its  circumstances. 

\  wi  iiMiy  iitH()tiiH>  him  nm  insensible  to  such  a  trust  from  the  Que 
[•u  nvir  li>  him.  in  hrirf,  the  name*  of  nil  those  who  yet  desired,  i 
lh»  rt^iiewal  or  n^itiiiuanet*  of  intercourse,  and  we  discussed  at  )ai^ 
Miiviwl  imsiiuiiMiidiktHina  or  deffcls  for  visiting  under  the  Royal  roof. 

I  unum  ihiih>  ni>Mri  th»  Ijueen's  opinions  being  deeply  involved  in  a 
IMkHM-O ;  but  lk»i  |ieiM<r«l  diroctiona  and  counsel  of  Mr.  Smelt,  which  . 
<H'ru|>uk>ualy  «tbiH>rv«d  ttvrr  siiir^,  wer«,  in  abridgment,  these : 

'I'hwi  I  shoulil  H««  nobody  mi  all  but  by  appointment.  This,  as  h 
Mill,  wvutii  obvwtr,  uol  ouly  oumerous  personal  incoaveaiences  to  a 
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but  prevent  alike  surprises  from  those  I  had  no  leave  to  admit,  and  repeti* 
tions  of  visits  from  others  who  might  inadvertently  come  too  often.  He 
advised  me  to  tell  this  to  my  father, and  beg  it  might  bespread, as  a  settled 
part  of  my  situation,  among  all  who  inquired  for  me* 

That  1  should  see  no  fresh  person  whatsoever  without  an  immediate  per- 
mission from  the  Queen,  nor  any  party,  even  amongst  those  already  autho* 
rized,  without  apprising  her  of  such  a  plan. 

That  I  should  never  go  out  without  an  immediate  application  to  her,  80 
that  no  possible  inquiry  for  me  might  occasion  surprise  or  disappointment. 

These  and  other  similar  ties,  perhaps,  had  my  spirits  been  better,  I  might 
less  readily  have  acceded  to:  as  it  was,  I  would  have  bound  myself  to  as 
many  more. 

At  length,  however,  even  then,  I  was  startled  when  Mr.  Smelt,  with  some 
earnestness,  said,  **  And,  with  respect  to  your  parties,  such  as  you  may 
occasionally  have  here,  you  have  but  one  rule  for  keeping  all  things  smooth, 
and  all  partisans  unufiended,  at  a  distance — which  is,  to  have  no  men-^ 
none /" 

I  stared  a  little  and  made  no  answer. 

"  Yes,"  cried  he,  "  Mr.  Locke  may  be  admitted ;  but  him  singly.  Your 
father,  you  know,  is  of  course." 

Still  I  was  silent :  after  a  pause  of  some  length,  he  plumply — yet  with 
an  evidently  affected  unmeaningness,  said,  <'Mr.  Cambridge — as  to  Mr. 
Cambridge"— 

1  stopped  him  short  at  once ;  I  dared  not  trust  to  what  might  follow,  and 
eagerly  called  out  <«  Mr.  Cambridge,  sir,  i  cannot  exclude !  So  much  friend- 
ship and  kindness  I  owe,  and  have  long  owed  him,  that  he  would  go  about 
howling  at  my  ingratitude,  could  I  seem  so  suddenly  to  (brget  it !" 

My  impetuosity  in  uttering  this  surprised,  but  silenced  him  ;  he  said  do€ 
a  word  more,  nor  did  I. 

I  agreed  to  invite  Lady  Rothes  for  next  Thursday,  and  only  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Ord  to  meet  her.  And  then,  with  a  repetition  of  the  rules  I  have  men- 
tioned, our  conference  concluded. 

Januakt  2!)d. — A  singular  circumstance  happened  this  evening,  and  one 
which  I  am  sure  will  please  you  both  to  hear.  While  I  was  in  Mrs* 
Schwellen berg's  room,  with  only  Mrs.  Planta  and  herself,  Mr.  Griffith  was 
announced,  and  who  should  I  see  enter  but  the  very  clergyman  to  whom  I 
had  been  so  much  obliged  on  the  birthnightl 

I  started  and  so  did  he,  and  he  could  not  make  his  bow  to  Mrs.  Schwel- 
lenberg  till  he  received  my  compliments,  of  thanks  for  his  good  offices,  aod 
of  pleasure  in  this  opportunity  to  make  them  to  him. 

The  accident  that  brought  him  here  will,  I  hope,  turn  out  to  his  advan- 
tage. He  has  a  sister  in  the  household,  as  laundress  to  the  Princesses ;  and 
she  is  a  great  favourite  with  Mrs.  Schwellenberg.  This  brother  has  some 
small  living,  but  greatly  requires  something  more ;  and  he  came  to-night  to 
read  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  that  she  might  make  some  report  of  him, — to 
whom  or  how  I  know  not,  but  surely  my  best  wishes  must  accompany  him* 
He  had  not  at  all,  he  said,  known  me,  till  he  went  up  stairs  to  inquire  Mrs* 
Haggerdorn's  direction,  and  then  he  heard  my  own  name,  which  had  much 
surprised  him. 

Mrs.  Schwellenberg  speedily  desired  him  to  read ;  and  had  a  standing 
desk  procured  him,  such  as  is  used  by  the  readers  to  the  Queen,  who  are 
not,  of  course,  allowed  to  sit  down. 

"What  book  is  it  to  be,  ma'am,**  cried  he;  *<  something  interesting,  I 
hope  1" 
•«  No,"  cried  she, «« I  won't  have  nothing  what  you  call  noyels,  what  yoa 
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call  imouMv*,  *iMt  yva  call  bislonca — I  might  not  read  tuch  whs 

MBff,— M I  r 

TW  good  Hn>  PImiU,  «bo  b  an  cxcpIUmI  ohi  woman,  a  Sariaa 
hj  birth,  and  efcwrfat.  fay,  mcmI,  and  good-humoured,  evickaiij 
•boald  look  Ufna  iMt  •peocli  a>  n  pprtoaal  reflection;  aod  tlH 
■eAcn  n,  taid  **0  Ui*a  Humcy  !  what  prciijr  book  jou  write  !  |  a 
erj  josl  like  liilct  baby  ! — Anid  then  I  latigh  k>  ! — JO  you  wooU  i 
nUd,  for  aa  aid  wonwn  to  Uu^h  so  !" 

I  Irwd  to  ilrip  her,  bul  Mr.  Grilfiih  wiEcd  ibe  momeot  to  exdau 
litikr  did  1  ihiok,  (br  other  nighi.  that  the  lady  1  had  Ihe  honour  lo 
brr  cbair  wai  Ibe  Mua  Burney  from  whom  1  had  received  such  ph 

I  bi-gi^d  biRi  to  rrsd,  and  Ibe  bunk  wa*  brought :  il  was  Josrpht 
ii  tba  oaly  book  Id  favuar  at  presenl,  and  wrves  for  all  occaaioi 
qaaled  ta  matn  all  dilficulliM. 

JantABT  34m. — 1  went  in  the  morning  to  see  my  aweei  Mrs. 
wbam  I  bad  act  (or  a  long,  long  lime  been  able  to  b«botd.  1  fouo 
bed  aad  ill.  I  wa*  cruelly  alarmed;  the  wepi  billetty — bitterly  [ 
brr  Mara  of  kind  joy  in  my  r«iurn  to  her  were  enibillercd  indeed  by 
aarrowsand  alDictHMMurihe  most  poignant  sort.  Dear  and  vencri 
OeUny  ! — wbai  on  earih  can  be  so  sffeciing  as  to  see  escelleoce  and 
aa  htrt  bowed  down  by  pertonal  ill-usage  and  ingrBiitude,  rrotn  ll 
•re  Riobi  bound  to  cherish  nod  revere  her ! — yet  such  has  been  lier 
tbroughall  ibe  laller  period  of  her  long  and  exemplary  life! 

1  Mayed  to  my  tasi  montPDi,  and  leA  her  more  calm,  and  procniai 
ber,  now  I  aa^  myaelf  well  again,  almost  daily.  For,  since  the  t 
I  bad  been  much  tndispospd  till  now. 

The  Qinvn,  in  the  morning,  wbcD  1  chanced  lo  bo  alone  with  her, 
ne  a  oew  poem  of  Mr.  Jerninghain's,  upon  Ihe  death  or  his  mothe 
▼ery  preiiy. 

The  King,  whom  I  saw  al  St.  James's,  was  so  gracious  as  to  tell 
concern  ihe  Qiieen  had  expressed  al  seeing  me  frightened  and  low. 
for  dear  Mrs.  Delany.  How  doubly  welcome  lo  me  her  condet 
when  so  communicai^!  They  were  both  of  ihem  in  the  greatest 
about  her- 

FaiOAT,  Jakcait  26th. — Afler  a  short  but  very  pleasing  visit  thi 
ing  from  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  I  accompanied  Mias  Planta  and  M 
bulent  to  Windsor. 

The  journey  was  very  difTerenl  to  the  last,  and  Mr.  Turbulent  a| 
in  a  new  character.     Lnmenlation  and  murmuring  upon  Ihe  ill  cond 
human  life  tilled  up  Ihe  sum  of  all  that  he  troubled  himself  to  sey. 
be  averred,  was  Ihe  only  season  of  possible  happiness,  and  ihat,  once 
nothing  but  pain,  morli^caiion,  and  sorrow,  remained  for  mortal  mai 

Every  tendency  lo  misamhropy  makes  me  sad  or  angry,  and  Mr. ' 
lent,  for  whose  happiness  I  was  not  sufficiently  interested,  though  I  \ 
him  well,  lo  be  sad,  nor  with  whose  circumstances  I  was  suffii 
acqua'nied  lo  know  his  situaiion  well  enough  to  be  angry,  gave  me  a  ; 
aomelhing  between  concern  and  disapprobation,  Ihat  by  no  means  bet 
tighten  the  present  journey,  or  lo  brighten  the  prospecia  of  those  to  « 

Miss  PlanlB  said  almost  nothing;  she  has  a  very  useful  understai 
bul  no  powers  of  enlerlainment. 

Saturday,  Jandakv  -Zlra. — To-day,  in  the  Queen's  room,  Mr.  1 
lent  most  suddenly  and  unexpeclediy  made  his  peace  with  me  for  a 
hitherlo  offences.  While  her  Majesty's  hair  was  dressing,  the  King  ret 
from  his  hunt,  and  entered  her  dressing.room.  He  began  talking  t 
4leath  of  Mr.  Maty,  and  the  vacajicy  at  the  MuMum.    He  aeot  in  fi; 
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Turbulent  and  M.  de  Luc,  who  were  both  in  waiting  for  the  Queen's  com- 
mands. He  then  talked  over  the  affair  with  them  both,  as  both  were  much 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Maty. 

The  first  moment  there  was  a  pause,  Mr.  Turbulent,  in  French,  which 
they  always  choose  he  should  speak  with  them,  said  ^<that  there  had  been 
une  belle  action  performed,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Maty,  by  M.  Burncy, 
frire  de  Mademoiselle,^^ 

The  King  eagerly  asked  what  it  was,  looking  suddenly  towards  me ;  and 
the  Queen,  instantly  rising,  and  casting  upon  me  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles, 
approached  him  to  hear  more  distinctly. 

Mr.  Turbulent  then  related  (he  little  circumstance,  that  Charles,  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Maty,  and  the  distress  of  his  widow,  insisted  upon  taking  the 
only  son  under  his  care,  without  any  recompense  but  his  pleasure  in  bringing 
up  the  son  of  an  eminent  scholar,  who  bequeathed  not  fortune  sufficient  for 
his  education. 

I  knew  the  fact,  but  never  hoped  to  have  had  it  so  proclaimed.  Poor 
Charles  I — I  trembled  and  glowed  alternately  with  surprise  and  pleasure  at 
this  recital.  It  was  received  with  every  mark  of  approbation,  and  I  know 
it  will  not  be  forgotten  when  his  name  recurs. 

Mr.  Turbulent  told  it,  also,  in  terms  the  most  flattering,  adorning  the 
little  narration  with  his  best  ornaments  of  language  and  manner. 

Is  it,  thought  I,  from  the  misanthrope  of  yesterday  that  flows  this  good- 
nature to-day  ? — For  no  one  knows  better  the  weight  of  a  little  anecdote  thus 
told,  and  nobody  knows  more  how  rarely,  for  the  relatives  of  others,  such 
anecdotes  are  told  at  all. 

At  last,  then,  thought  I,  the  good  is  coming.  I  did  well  to  wait  a  little 
patiently,  I  see  now  it  is  at  hand. 

In  the  evening  I  read  Mr.  Hastings's  Memoirs  of  India,  and  the  Memoir 
of  the  Son  of  the  Mogul  in  his  visit  to  Mr.  Hastings,  when  Governor-General 
of  Bengal.  Mr.  Hastings's  Memoirs  are  too  imperfect  and  unfinished  to  be 
satisfactory,  and  seem  by  no  means  meant  for  publication :  in  parts  they 
are  nervous  and  interesting,  but  upon  the  whole  obscure,  and  insufficient 
for  their  purpose  and  promise. 

The  Memoir  of  the  Mogul's  Son,  which  is  subjoined,  is  truly  curious,  and 
paints  the  notions  and  gives  the  terms  of  the  Eastern  Court,  in  a  stronger 
and  more  minute  manner  than  any  tract  I  have  chanced  to  meet  with  before* 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Locke  would  be  pleased  with  reading  it. 

Sunday,  January  2Sth. — I  was  too  ill  to  go  to  church.  I  was  now, 
indeed,  rarely  well  enough  for  any  thing  but  absolute  and  unavoidable  duties ; 
and  those  were  still  painfully  and  forcibly  performed. 

I  had  only  Miss  Planta  for  my  guest,  and  when  she  went  to  the  Princesses 
I  retired  for  a  quiet  and  solitary  evening  to  my  own  room.  But  here,  while 
reading,  I  was  interrupted  by  a  tat-tat  at  my  door.  I  opened  it,  and  saw 
Mr.  Turbulent.  I  saw  upon  his  face,  at  the  first  plance,  a  look  of  doubt  as 
to  his  reception  :  but  it  soon  vanished,  for  though  £9,  at  that  moment,  forgot, 
/instantly  recollected,  his  good  office  concerning  Charles ;  and  I  gave  him, 
therefore,  the  first  smile  of  welcome  he  ever  received  from  me. 

He  was  not  backward  in  perceiving  or  accepting  it :  he  came  forward, 
and  began  a  gny  and  animated  conversation,  with  a  flow  of  spirits  and  good- 
humour  which  I  had  never  observed  in  him  before. 

His  darling  Colonel  was  the  subject  that  he  still  harped  upon ;  but  it  was 
only  with  a  civil  and  amusing  raillery,  not,  as  before,  with  an  overpowering 
vehemence  to  conquer.  Probably,  however,  the  change  in  myself  might  be 
as  observable  as  in  him, — since  I  now  ceased  to  look  upon  him  with  that 
distance  and  coldness  which  hitherto  ho  bad  uoiformly  found  in  me. 
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I  must  give  you  a  little  specimen  of  him  in  this  new  dress. 

A(\er  some  general  talk, 

"When,  ma'am,"  he  said,  "am  I  to  have  the  honoar  of  intfodociiig 
Colonel  Welhred  to  you  T' 

"  Indeed,  I  have  not  settled  that  entirely  !*' 

"  Reflect  a  little,  then,  ma*am,  and  tell  me.    I  only  wish  to  know  when." 

"  Indeed  to  tell  you  that  is  somewhat  more  than  I  am  able  to  do ;  I  noit 
find  it  out  myself,  first." 

"  Weil,  ma*am,  make  the  inquiry  as  speedily  as  possible,  I  beg.  Wfatt 
say  you  to  now  ?   shall  I  call  him  upt" 

**  No,  no, — pray  let  him  alone." 

"  But  will  you  not,  at  least,  tell  mc  your  reasons  for  this  conduct  f 

"  Why,  frankly,  then, — if  you  will  hear  them  and  be  quiet,  I  will  oooless 
them." 

I  then  told  him,  that  I  had  so  little  time  to  myself,  that  to  gain  even  a 
single  evening  was  to  gain  a  treasure;  and  that  I  had  no  chance  but  this. 
"  Not,"  said  I,  "  that  I  wish  to  avoid  him,  but  to  break  the  custom  of  coa- 
stantly  meeting  with  the  equerries." 

"  But  it  is  impossible  to  break  the  custom,  ma^am ;  it  has  been  so  always : 
the  tea-table  has  been  the  time  of  uniting  the  company,  ever  since  the  King 
came  to  Windsor." 

"  Well,  but  every  thing  now  is  upon  a  new  construction.  I  am  not  posi- 
tively bound  to  do  every  thing  Mrs.  Haggerdorn  did,  and  his  having  drask 
tea  with  her  will  not  make  him  conclude  he  must  also  drink  tea  with  rof." 

<<  No,  no,  that  is  true,  I  allow.  Nothing  that  belonged  to  her  can  bring 
conclusions  round  to  you.  But  still,  why  begin  with  Colonel  Welhred! 
You  did  not  treat  Colonel  Goldsworthy  sol" 

*<  I  had  not  the  power  of  beginning  with  him.  I  did  what  I  could,  I  assure 
you." 

"  Major  Price,  ma'am  ? — I  never  heard  you  avoided  him." 

"  No;  but  I  knew  him  before  I  came,  and  he  knew  much  of  my  family, 
and  indeed  I  am  truly  sorry  that  I  shall  now  see  no  more  of  him.  But 
Colonel  Welbred  and  I  are  mutually  strangers." 

"  All  people  are  so  at  first;  every  acquaintance  must  have  a  beginniog.*^ 

<<  But  this,  if  you  are  quiet,  we  are  most  willing  should  have  none." 

"Not  he,  ma'am — he  is  not  so  willing;  he  wishes  to  come.  He  asked 
me,  to-day,  if  I  had  spoke  about  it." 

1  disclaimed  believing  this,  but  he  persisted  in  asserting  it,  adding  "  For  he 
said  if  1  had  spoke  he  would  come." 

"  He  is  very  condescending,"  cried  I,  "  but  I  am  satis6ed  he  would  noc 
think  of  it  at  all,  if  you  did  not  put  it  in  his  head." 

"  Upon  my  honour  you  are  mistaken ;  we  talk  just  as  much  of  it  down 
there  as  up  here." 

"  You  would  much  oblige  me  if  you  would  not  talk  of  it, — neither  there 
nor  Aerc." 

"  Let  me  end  it,  then,  by  bringing  him  at  once  1" 

*'  No,  no,  leave  us  both  alone :  he  has  his  resources  and  his  engagements 
as  much  as  I  have ;  we  are  both  best  as  we  now  are." 

<<  But  what  can  he  say,  ma'am  ?  Consider  his  confusion  and  disgrace ! 
It  is  well  known  in  the  world,  the  private  life  that  the  Royal  Family  live  at 
Windsor,  and  who  are  the  attendants  that  belong  to  them ;  and  when  Colonel 
Welbred  quits  his  waiting — three  months'  wailing — and  is  asked  how  be 
likes  Miss  Burney,  he  must  answer  fie  has  never  seen  her  !  And  what, 
ma'am,  has  Colonel  Welbred  done  to  merit  such  a  mortification?" 

It  was  impossible  not  to  laugh  at  such  a  statement  of  the  case ;  and  acraio 
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he  requested  to  bring  him  directly.  <<  One  quarter  of  an  hour  will  content 
me;  I  only  wish  to  introduce  him — for  the  sake  of  his  credit  in  the  world ; 
and  when  once  you  have  met,  you  need  meet  no  more ;  no  consequences 
whatever  need  be  drawn  to  the  detriment  of  your  solitude!" 

1  begged  him  to  desist,  and  let  us  both  rest. 

'<  But  have  you,  yourself,  ma'am,  no  curiosity — no  desire  to  see  Colonel 
Wei  bred?" 

"  None  in  the  world." 

<<  If,  then,  hereaHer  you  admit  any  other  equerry — " 

'<  No,  no,  I  intend  to  carry  the  neto  construction  throughout." 

*'  Or  if  you  suffer  any  one  else  to  bring  you  Colonel  Welbred.^ 

"  Depend  upon  it  I  have  no  such  intention." 

"  But  if  any  other  more  eloquent  man  prevails — ^* 

**  Be  assur^  there  is  no  danger  1" 

«•  Will  you,  at  least,  promise  I  shall  be  present  at  the  meeting  T 

"  There  will  be  no  meeting." 

"  You  are  certainly,  then,  afraid  of  liim  ?" 

I  denied  this,  and  hearing  the  King's  supper  called,  he  took  his  leave ; 
though  not  before  I  very  seriously  told  him  that,  however  amusing  all  this 
might  be  as  pure  badinage,  I  should  be  very  earnestly  vexed  if  he  took  any 
steps  in  the  matter  without  my  consent. 

Monday,  January  29th. — This  morning  an  unusually  early  summons 
to  the  Queen  made  me  scamper  out  of  my  room  without  any  cap  on,  with 
my  hair  just  dressed,  no  gloves,  and  my  girdle  in  my  hand,  which  I  meant 
to  buckle  as  I  ran  along  the  gaHery ;  and  in  this  manner,  as  I  darted  out  of 
my  room,  full  speed,  to  gallop  on,  I  was  suddenly  met  by  one  of  the  Windsor 
Uniforms ! — Colonel  Welbred,  I  conclude. 

Ashamed  both  of  my  violent  speed,  and  my  unfinished  appearance, 
instantly  and  involuntarily  I  turned  round  and  ran  back  to  my  own  room* 
What  he  might  think  of  such  a  flight  I  know  not ;  but  it  was  provoking 
altogether. 

When  Miss  Planta  came  to  me,  previous  to  our  journey  back,  she  spoke 
very  seriously  about  Mr.  Turbulent,  and  said  she  saw  ho  was  bent  upon 
thwarting  all  my  schemes  of  privacy,  and  that  she  had  been  arguing  with 
him,  in  the  other  room,  till  she  was  quite  weary,  in  vain.  She  advised  me 
to  be  more  peremptory  with  him ;  but  I  knew  my  attempt  was  a  real  innova- 
tion, and  I  could  not  therefore  proceed  in  so  authoritative  a  mode.  I  saw, 
too,  by  yesterday's  dialogue,  that  he  was  far  nK>re  conquerable  by  an  easy 
kind  of  raillery  than  by  argument  and  opposition ;  and  now  that  I  saw  this, 
I  began  to  wish  she  would  quiet  her  zeal,  kind  as  it  was,  and  leave  the 
matter  to  me. 

At  the  appointed  hour  of  departure  he  came,  and  almost  instantly  ex- 
claimed <*  Have  you  seen  Colonel  Welbred,  ma'am  1" 

«*  What  should  make  you  think  I  havel"  cried  I. 

'<  Because  he  just  now  ran  afler  me,  saying,  <  Pray  do  tell  me  what  Miss 
Biirney  is  dressed  in  1' — so  I  presumed  you  had  met." 

I  gave  him  no  satisfactory  answer,  and  he  now  very  sedately  said  he 
should  make  the  introduction  as  we  went  to  the  carriage,  for  Colonel  Welbred 
was  in  waiting  in  the  gallery. 

I  was  glad  to  be  informed  of  his  intention,  for  now  I  resolved  not  to  move 
till  he  should  be  out  of  the  way. 

Miss  Planta  entered  into  my  scheme,  and  even  went  out,  from  time  to 
time,  to  see  if  he  were  still  in  the  way :  nor  would  I  stir  till  she  assured  me 
the  coast  was  clear. 

Mr.  Turbulent,  thus  defeated,  was  almost  provoked  into  ranoing  to  the 
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Equerry-room  to  call  him,  aOer  handiog  us  into  the  carriage  ;  but  we  forced 
him  to  follow.  He  repined  all  the  way,  accusing  me  of  onere  coquetry  or 
singularity ;  and  compelling  me  to  laugh,  through  all  his  complaints  aad 
charges,  by  very  earnestly  exclaiming  «*  When  we  are  all  ao  agreeable,  why 
should  we  not  live  together  V* 

He  protested,  further,  that  as  he  now  liked  not  to  quit  either  of  the  tei- 
tables,  it  was  a  weighty  distress  to  him  what  to  do  in  the  evenings;  aad 
there  was  no  way  to  make  him  content  but  by  uniting  tbem.  He  talked 
incessantly  the  whole  way  of  the  Colonel,  who,  he  told  us,  had  invited  bin 
to  go  in  the  Equerry  coach,  but  he  would  not  leave  us.  I  entreated  hka 
never  to  stand  upon  that  ceremony,  but,  since  Colonel  Welbred  was  as  desi- 
rous of  his  company  as  he  could  be  of  tho  Colonel  for  a  companioo,  1  b^ged 
him,  without  scruple,  to  attend  him  in  future. 

No,  he  declared  himself  as  free  from  wish  as  from  intention  to  make  aij 
such  change:  yet  the  name  of  Colonel  Welbred  was  never  out  of  kts 
mouth. 

When  our  horses  stopped  at  Hounslow,  to  water,  the  Elquerry  coach 
overtook  us,  and  stopped  also.  Mr.  Turbulent  protested  there  could  be  do 
better  spot  for  the  interview,  and  that  he  would  fetch  the  Colonel  to  the 
coach  door.  I  absolutely  refused  to  let  him  even  put  down  the  glass  at  mf 
side.  He  let  down  the  glass  at  the  opposite  side,  and  stood  up,  to  look  out 
from  it ;  and  then,  as  I  heard  afterwards  from  Miss  Plants,  he  beckoned  the 
Colonel  to  advance  to  us.  The  Colonel,  however,  had  more  grace  than  to 
accept  such  an  invitation. 

When,  afterwards,  the  carriages  passed  each  other,  he  wanted  again  to 
let  down  the  glass :  but  I  positively  forbade  it.  He  was  not,  however,  to  be 
kept  in  order:  he  not  only  bowed,  with  a  most  expressive  smile,  to  the 
passing  Colonel,  but  kissed  his  hand  to  him,  and  motioned  it  towards  me, 
as  if  pointing  me  out  to  him  ! 

I  was  a  good  deal  provoked,  yet  the  whole  was  too  ridiculous  for  any 
thing  but  laughter. 

And  thus,  during  this  whole  journey,  in  another  new  character  appeared 
Mr.  Turbulent!  For  nothing  did  he  seem,  more  or  less,  than  a  mere  mis- 
chievous/w/w5<w,  from  its  beginning  to  its  end ! 

January  30th. — I  had  a  visit  extremely  distressing  to  me,  from  a 
stranger,  who  came  with  a  petition  for  the  Queen.     The  petition  was  from 

Elinor  do  C ,  the  last  of  one  of  the  oldest  English  noble  families,  who 

was  confined  at  Exeter  for  debt.  The  storv,  with  manv  interesiinir 
circumstances,  was  related  to  me  by  Lady  Lumm,  who  had  been  this 
unfortunate  lady's  friend  from  her  earliest  years.  1  promised  to  do  what 
I  could,  and  1  gave  her  the  best  counsel  my  little  experience  in  these 
matters  furnished  me  with,  for  altering  the  petition,  and  addinr^  and  omit- 
ting such  things  as  I  conceived,  from  her  narration,  might  do  good  or 
mischief  to  her  cause. 

Lady  Lumm  prepared  and  brought  me  the  petition  :  but  1  found  1  had 
done  wholly  wrong  in  accepting  and  presenting  it.  The  Queen,  though 
with  great  gentleness,  informed  me  of  my  error,  and  now  frankly  told  me, 
that  of  the  many  I  had  presented  her,  there  was  not  one  that  I  ought  not  to 
have  refused,  as  it  was  singly  the  place  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  receive 
and  mention  them. 

I  was  extremely  sorry  for  this  intelligence,  though  given  with  every 
lenient  expression  to  soften  its  prohibition;  but  I  considered  with  grief  the 
disappointment  and  mortification  of  which  it  must  be  productive  to  so  nuioy 
solicitors. 

When  I  saw  poor  Lady  Lumm,  this  information  was  a  thunderbolt  to 
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her.  However,  she  carried  the  petition,  by  my  advice,  to  Lord  Aylesbury ; 
and  thither  I  now  directed  all  who  applied  to  me. 

She  has  had,  however,  no  success :  the  petition  was  for  a  pension,  and  a 
pension  can  now  only  be  granted  by  the  Parliament,  which  has  already  a 
list  of  expectants  too  long  for  present  addition. 

Since  this  time  I  have  ventured  no  more  to  interfere — ^but  I  have  had 
several  very  afflicting  scenes  with  those  whom  I  have  been  compelled  to 
refuse.  Nothing  can  be  more  painful :  yet  the  poor  Queen  is  so  over- 
whelmed with  these  prayers  and  pleadings,  that  she  touched  me  by  saying, 
upon  this  very  occasion — '*  If  I  listen  to  many  more  I  must  want  a  pension 
for  myself?" 

The  call  and  claims  upon  their  Majesties  are  indeed  tremendous,  and 
how  they  answer  to  them  in  any  degree  according  to  the  expectations  with 
which  they  are  made,  is  a  real  surprise  to  me,  since  I  have  lived  under 
their  roof,  and  seen  their  expenses,  and  been  somewhat  informed  of  the 
insufficiency  of  their  means. 
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Mm.  Montagu — Sir  Robert  Strangle-— Colonel  Welbred^The  Reward  of  Perseverance— 
A  Conference  with  the  Qaeen — The  Sventarata — An  injudicions  Friend — Advice  and 
Caution — Treachery — The  Paston  Letters— Returning  Tranquillity — Visit  from  the 
Princess  Royal — Another  Conversation  with  the  Queen — On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Time — Family  Affairs — A  Dinner  with  Jacob  Bryant — The  Mosaic  Law — Doctrines 
of  Voltaire — Jacob  Bryant*s  Mode  of  Composition — The  King  and  Jacob  Bryant — 
Bryant  when  at  School — His  Prowess  as  a  Fighter — His  Pet  D^B^a — ^The  Marlborough 
Family — The  Ladies  Spencer — Dr.  Heberden — A  Debate — Slavery  and  Freedom — An 
Enthusiast— Colonel  Welbred — Wild  Beast  Spectacles  in  Germany — A  Royal  Party 
to  the  Play — •*  Such  things  are  !*' — ^Visiters — M.  Bonneville — A  Conference  with  the 
Queen — A  Pleasant  Party — A  Visit  firom  the  King — Lent  at  St  Jameses  Palace — 111. 
assorted  Companions — Traits  of  Character— James  Boswell — Anecdote  of  Him — Visit 
from  the  Kng — His  Opinion  of  Hawkins's  Life  of  Johnson — A  turbulent  Companion 
— An  unexpected  Meeting — A  Visit  from  the  Kinff  and  Queen — A  new  office,  Back- 
gammon  player  to  the  Kmg — Remonstrances  and  Reply — French  Plays — Visit  from 
the  King — Lord  Templelon — Errors  of  Female  Education — Inconveniences  of  Argu. 
mentation — Badinage  and  Rbodomontade— Travelling  Small-talk — A  Quarrel  and 
Reconciliation — Anecdotes — Jacob  Bryant — ^An  awkward  Predicament — ^Meeting  with 
old  Acquaintance. 

Thursday,  Fbbruabt  Ibt. — ^During  the  drawing-room,  Mr.  Smelt  called 
upon  me ;  he  informed  me  that  Mrs.  Montagu  had  applied  to  him  for  in- 
structions how  she  might  come  to  me.  To  be  sure  application  was  never 
more  judiciously  made.  He  answered,  according  to  our .  covenant,  that  I 
was  only  visible  by  appointment ;  and  he  promised  to  meet  her  at  my  apart- 
ment when  I  should  be  able  to  name  a  time.  I  determined  to  wait  the  ar- 
rival of  Mr.  Locke  and  my  Fredy,  that  I  might  have  something  to  recom- 
pense her  civility  and  kindness  when  she  honoured  me  with  her  company. 

February  2nd. — In  the  morning  I  bad  a  visit  from  the  new  knight,  Sir 
Robert  Strange,  who  was  so  kind  as  to  give  roe  a  proof  plate  of  his  print  of 
the  two  little  Princes  Octavius  and  Alfred. 

Miss  Planta  came  to  tea,  and  we  went  together  to  the  eating-parlour, 
wKich  we  found  quite  empty.  Mr.  Turbuient's  studious  table  was  all  de- 
serted, and  his  books  laid  wasle ;  but  in  a  very  few  minutes  he  entered 
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again,  with  his  arms  spread  wide,  his  face  all  glee,  and  his  voice  all  triinipkr 
calling  out,  <'  Mr.  Smelt  and  Colonel  Welbred  desire  leave  to  wait  upoa 
Miss  Burney  to  tea  1" 

A  little  provoked  at  this  determined  victory  over  my  will  and  my  wak 
I  remained  silent, — ^but  Miss  Pianta  broke  forth  into  open  upbraidings : 

^*  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Turbulent,  this  is  really  abominable  ;  it^s  all  yonr 
own  doing — and  if  I  was  Miss  Burney  I  would  not  bear  it  !^ — and  mock 
more,  till  he  fairly  gave  her  to  understand  she  had  nothing  to  do  wiak  tk 
matter. 

Then,  turning  to  me,  '<  What  am  I  to  say,  ma*am  t  am  I  to  tdl  Coloaei 
Wellbred  you  hesitate  1" 

^'  No,  no ;  but  why  in  the  world  have  you  done  this — so  serioodyas  I 
begged  you  to  be  quiet  ?" 

*'  And  what  harm  have  I  done  t  It  will  be  but  for  once — and  what  mis- 
chief can  there  be  in  your  giving  Colonel  Welbred  a  dish  of  tea  one  siagie 
evening  ?" 

"  But  will  it  be  one  single  evening  ?" 

"  Unless  you  make  it  more,  ma^am  !" 

*'  Indeed,  Miss  Burney,''  cried  Miss  Pianta,  **  if  I  were  you,  I  would  aot 
consent !" 

**  And  what  reason  would  you  assign,  Miss  Peggy  T** 

This  silenced  poor  Miss  Pianta ;  and  I  then  questioned  him  whether  ke 
was  not  inventing  this  message,  or  whether  it  was  really  sent  ? 

He  protested  he  came  upon  the  embassy  fairly  employed. 

"  Not  fairly^  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Turbulent !  The  whole  is  a  device  and  oon- 
trivance  of  your  own  !  Colonel  Welbred  would  have  been  as  quiet  as  my- 
self, had  you  let  him  alone.*' 

**  Don't  throw  it  all  upon  me,  ma'am ;  'tis  Mr.  Smelt.  But  what  are  ther 
to  think  of  this  delay  ?  are  they  to  suppose  it  requires  deliberation  whether 
or  not  you  can  admit  a  gentleman  to  your  tea-table?" 

I  begged  him  to  tell  me  at  l^ast,  how  it  had  passed,  and  in  what  manner 
he  had  brought  his  scheme  about.  But  he  would  give  me  no  satistactioQ : 
he  only  said  "  Y'ou  refuse  to  receive  him,  ma'am  1 — shall  I  go  and  tell  him 
you  refuse  to  receive  him  ?" 

"  O,  no." 

This  was  enough :  he  waited  no  fuller  consent,  but  ran  off.  Miss 
Pianta  began  a  good-natured  repining  for  me.  I  determined  to  fetch  some 
work  before  they  arrived  ;  and  in  coming  for  it  to  my  own  room,  I  saw  Mr. 
Turbulent,  not  yet  gone  down  stairs.  I  really  believe,  by  the  strong  marb 
of  laughter  on  his  countenance,  that  he  had  stopped  to  compose  himseif 
before  he  could  venture  to  appear  in  the  equerry-room  I 

I  looked  at  him  reproachfully,  and  passed  on  ;  he  shook  his  head  at  roe 
in  return,  and  hied  down  stairs. 

I  had  but  just  time  to  rejoin  Miss  Pianta  when  he  led  the  way  to  the  two 
other  gentlemen  :  entering  first,  with  the  most  earnest  curiosity,  to  watch 
the  scene.     Mr.  Smelt  followed,  introducing  the  Colonel. 

I  could  have  almost  laughed,  so  ridiculous  had  the  behaviour  of  Mr.  Tur- 
bulent, joined  to  his  presence  and  watchfulness,  rendered  this  nieeting ;  and 
I  saw  in  Colonel  Welbred  the  most  evident  marks  of  similar  sensations : 
for  he  coloured  violently  on  his  entrance,  and  seemed  in  an  embarrassment 
that,  to  any  one  who  knew  not  the  previous  tricks  of  Mr.  Turbulent,  roost 
have  appeared  really  distressing.  And,  in  truth,  Mr.  Smelt  himself,  litlic 
imagining  what  had  preceded  the  interview,  was  so  much  struck  with*iiis 
manner  and  looks,  that  he  conceived  him  to  be  afraid  of  poor  little  me,  tnd 
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observed,  aflerwards,  with  what  *'  blushing  diffidence"  he  had  begun  the  ac- 
quaintance ! 

I,  who  saw  the  true  cause  through  the  effect,  felt  more  provoked  than 
ever  with  Mr.  Turbulent,  since  I  was  now  quite  satisfied  he  had  been  as 
busy  with  the  Colonel  about  me,  as  with  me  about  the  Colonel. 

He  is  tall,  his  figure  is  very  elegant,  and  his  face  very  handsome  :  he  is 
sensible,  well-bred,  modest,  and  intelligent.  I  had  always  been  told  he  was 
very  amiable  and  accomplished,  and  the  whole  of  his  appearance  confirmed 
the  report. 

The  discourse  was  almost  all  Mr.  Smelt's ;  the  Colonel  was  silent  and 
reserved,  and  Mr.  Turbulent  had  resolved  to  be  a  mere  watchman.  The 
King  entered  early  and  stayed  late,  and  took  away  with  him,  on  retiring, 
all  the  gentlemen. 

Certainly,  were  no  consequences  of  future  constraint  to  be  apprehended, 
no  one  could  be  otherwise  than  pleased  by  the  acquisition  of  such  an  ac- 
quaintance as  Colonel  Welbred ;  but  my  fears  of  other  times  told  me  that 
the  exclusion  to  which  he  might  have  submitted  contentedly,  those  who  were 
every  way  his  inferiors  might  always  resent,  unless  such  a  precedent  stood 
before  them.     However,  it  was  over,  and  past  remedy. 

February  3rd. — As  the  tea  hour  approached,  to-day.  Mr.  Turbulent 
grew  very  restless.  I  saw  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  and  therefore 
fbrebore  ordering  tea;  but  presently,  and  suddenly,  as  if  from  some  instant 
impulse,  he  gravely  came  up  to  me,  and  said  *'  Shall  I  go  and  call  the 
Colonel,  ma'am?" 

"  No,  sir !"  was  my  Johnsonian  reply. 

"  What,  ma'am  I — won't  you  give  him  a  little  tea?" 

"  No,  no,  no ! — I  beg  you  will  be  at  rest !" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  walked  awa}^;  and  Mr.  Smelt,  smiling, 
said,  "  Will  you  give  us  any  ?" 

<*  O  yes,  surely !"  cried  1,  and  was  going  away  to  ring  for  the  man. 

I  believe  I  have  already  mentioned  that  [  had  no  bell  at  all,  exdbpt  in  my 
bed-room,  and  that  only  for  my  maid,  whom  I  was  obliged  to  summon  firsts 
like  Smart's  monkey— 

••  Here  Betty  '—Nan !— . 
Go  call  the  maid,  lo  call  the  man  !^ 

For  Mrs.  Haggerdorn  had  done  without,  twenty-six  years,  by  always  keep- 
ing her  servant  in  waiting  at  the  door.  I  could  never  endure  inflicting  such 
a  hardship,  and  therefore  had  always  to  run  to  my  bed-room,  and  wait  the 
progress  of  the  maid's  arrival,  and  then  of  her  search  of  the  man,  ere 
ever  I  could  give  him  an  order.  A  mighty  tiresome  and  inconvenient 
ceremony. 

Mr.  Turbulent  insisted  upon  savinj^  me  this  trouble,  and  went  out  himself 
to  speak  to  John.  But  you  will  believe  me  a  little  amazed,  when,  in  a  very 
few  minutes,  he  returned  again,  accompanied  by  his  Colonel  1 

My  surprise  brought  the  colour  both  into  my  own  cheeks  and  those  of 
my  guests.  Mr.  Smelt  looked  pleased  ;  and  Mr.  Turbulent,  though  I  saw 
he  was  half  afraid  of  what  he  was  doing,  could  by  no  means  restrain  a  most 
exulting  smile,  which  was  constantly  in  play  during  the  whole  evening. 

Mr.  Smelt  instantly  opened  a  conversation,  with  an  ease  and  sood  breed- 
ing which  drew  every  one  into  sharing  it.  The  Colonel  was  far  less  re- 
served and  silent,  and  I  found  him  very  pleasing,  and  very  unassuming,, 
extremely  attentive,  and  sensible,  and  obliging. 

toIm  I.  47 


Tbe  moaKM,  bownvr,  diA]  we  mutually  joined  iQ 
hjlnnl  camo  to  my  ude,  and,  Moiiiu^   hintsi-ll'  there,   whispc 
beagnl  my  fwrdon  Ibr  the  Mep  bo  htui  btkeu. 

1  avuir.  him  Do  BDitiTOr,  but  tolkcHl  on  wiiii  the  Colonel  aod  Mi 

Ha  than  whiapered  mo  Bg&in,  *■  I  ftm  now  ccriaia  of  yoar  t 
ainc«  1  ant  your  approbuion  !" 

AtuI  wh«a  slill  I  aaid  nolhiog,  he  inlernipletJ  every  sp««ch  la  | 
with  amu her  Imlag  whiaper,  anying  thai  his  eiid  vros  obtajtled,  « 
BOW  (|uiiB  luippy,  ■ince  he  *aw  he  had  obli(!«'d  me  I 

Al  lun^th  be  proceeded  so  Tar,  with  so  poaitive  a  delermioa 
■otwvrcd,  ihat  he  absoluiely  compelled  mo  lo  say  1  Torgare  b 
■hould  Ko  on  (ill  the  Colonel  heard  him. 

The  Kmg  came  noon  after  tea,  and  slnyed,  conversing  chie6] 
Smell,  for  aome  linie;  he  then  aummoned  Mr.  Turbulent  (o  ti 
Qiu-en,  and  called  the  Iwogenllctncn  to  joio  ihe  audience. 

FtiHRoaMV  4tu. — I  •pent  the  evening  most  sweetly  with  my  bd 
Del  any. 

At  night  I  chanced  to  be  alone  with  the  Queen  and  1  had  a  ver 
inlerrtti^  convnrulion  with  her,  on  the  sobjecl  of  socieiy  and 
ancei.  The  poor  Svtrnturata  waa  much  involved  in  it  ;  and  the  C 
mc,  with  a  marked  displeasure  lowards  her.  that  she  v/na  a  fri 
more  mischlefthan  no  enemy,  by  her  eitreme  injudiciousness  and 
ness;  and  then  eipiained  it  wna  to  myself  she  meant,  whom  be 
coDiidcred  as  injured  rather  than  exniied  by  the  aryle  of  praiae  } 
bectowa  upon  me  in  my  absence. 

I  waa  very  much  aurpriaed;  ond  she  aoon  condescended  to 
eiplicii :  acquaioiing  me  thai  this  ill-judging  friend,  exliillmg  me  t 
could  induce  to  hear  her,  ccmstarilly  ntrered  mo  lo  iheir  acquain 
her  own  aceoni,  and  lold  them  ihni  the  cAarmoji/e  auteur  ile  O 
vraimtat  i'ltiroave  i£un  Toman  !  And  ill's,  which  lo  [he  Q.iM«n'a  c 
ment  soiyidi  b  character  of  romantic  affecraiioa  and  flighi)i»es»,  a 
the  asaerted  of  me  lo  strongly  after  my  first  meeting  wiih  her,  at 
Park,  that  her  Majealy  frankly  told  me  she  had  conceived,  from  t 
an  idea  of  me  an  little  lo  her  Balisfaction,  thai  it  had  taken  fron 
deaire  even  to  aee  me,  till  she  heard  of  me  again  from  Mrs.  Oelnni 

How  curians  an  incident  this  lo  come  lo  my  knowledge,  and  Y> 
did  I  imagine,  when  first  I  saw  her  Majesty  al  Mrs.  Delany's,  iha 
judice  had  been  conceived  against  me  so  greatly  disadvaaiageous  [  i 
much  leaa  could  1  iben  foresee  ihai  it  was  so  soon  to  give  place  to  a 
tary  a  distinction. 

She  then  added,  thai  she  thought  such  a  character  in  the  world 
beroioe  of  a  romance,  so  unjust  and  so  injurious  to  me,  that  she  d 
interfering  herself,  and  speaking  lo  the  Sventuraia,  in  order  to  pw 
to  such  miataken  panegyric. 

After  this,  which  gave  me  real  concern  for  the  poor  pao^yri 
questioned  me  concerning  certain  propositions  which  had  been  mad 
by  her,  for  enlarging  my  acquaintance,  by  adding  lo  ihem  her  own. 

I  am  all  amaxed,  and  all  in  the  dark  to  this  moment,  who  can  havi 
ber  Majesty  all  this  Inrormoiion  I 

I  very  honestly  related,  in  brief,  nil  that  belonged  to  this  subjec 
teceived  a  candid  caution,  in  return,  lo  repulse  these  oflers  wiih  m 
dillaiice,  lest  I  sbould  be  involved  in  a  coterie  of  successive  forei 
dmgBTOUi  in  the  consequences  of  their  acquaintance,  which  might  b 
ductivt  of  nunbeHeu  inconveniencM,  and  «  variety  of  accounts  or  a 
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that  might  travel  abroad,  and,  however  erroneous^  become  public,  and  gain 
general  credit. 

Poor  M.  Bonneville,  the  poet,  was  here  included,  and  I  readily  promised, 
with  regard  to  him  and  to  all  others,  never  to  make  or  to  receive  an 
acquaintance  that  I  did  not  first  mention  to  her  Majesty,  that  no  one, 
through  my  means,  might  ever  be  brought  under  the  Royal  roof,  from  whom 
any  danger  might  be  previously  apprehended. 

In  all  this,  my  chief  concern  was  for  the  poor  SventuraUi^  whose  impru- 
dence has  thus  largely  brought  her  into  discredit  and  distrust.  Who  there 
is  that  thus  betrays  her  I  know  not ;  but  certainly  she  has  some  enemy  who 
tpares  not  to  recount  her  failings. 

Friday,  Pbbrttast  9tr. — ^"Fhis  morning  I  performed  my  self.proroiae 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Turbulent,  for  I  made  an  application  to  the  Queen  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  travel,  occasionally,  with  the  Equerries. 

She  seemed  so  much  surprised,  that  I  hardly  knew  how  to  account  for 
my  request.  1  could  not  tell  the  fact,  that  he  really  was  too  boisterous  for 
my  spirits,  in  their  present  state,  nor  yet  that  I  wished  to  repress  his  self- 
consequence  with  respect  to  his  services :  I  could  only,  therefore,  put  it 
upon  his  attachment  to  Colonel  Welbred.  She  seemed  to  think  it  quite 
strange  that  I  should  be  content  to  part  with  him,  and  spoke  of  hisi^reeable 
and  entertaining  faculties  in  conversation  with  very  partial  admiration.  I 
concurred  in  allowing  them,  but  accepted  her  tacit  consent  to  the  occasional 
separation. 

1  had  now  something  to  say  to  my  Knight  that  I  knew  would  keep  him 
in  some  order.  He  came,  at  the  usual  hour  of  journey,  with  Miss  Planta : 
I  instantly  expostulated  on  his  not  accompanying  his  Colonel,  but  added 
nothing  more  at  that  time,  as  I  saw  he  was  again  in  his  humour  de  ntisan^ 
tkrope  and  could  not  take  such  a  moment  to  give  him  a  dismission,  which, 

unless  en  badinant^  must  be  rude  and  affronting. 

•  ••••• 

I  am  now  reading  the  *<  PsMton  Family  Original  Letters,**  written  in  the 
wars  of  York  and  Lancaster.  I  had  l)orrowod  the  first  volume  of  my  dear 
father :  the  second,  by  accident,  I  have  not  yet  seen.  I  am  much  enter- 
tained with  them.  They  do  not  bring  forth  any  thing  very  new  in  facts,  or 
▼ery  striking  in  sentiments;  but  they  contain  much  information  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  times,  by  the  anecdotes  and  observations  and 
directions  incidentally  interwoven  with  them.  As  they  were  not  written 
for  the  public,  no  professed  or  formal  instruction  must  be  expected  from 
them  ;  and  much  allowance  for  insignificance  and  tautology  must  be  made : 
but  their  antique  air,  their  unstudied  communication  of  the  modes  of  those 
old  times,  not  only  in  diction  and  in  action,  but  in  thinking ;  with  their 
undoubted  authenticity,  render  them,  to  me  at  least,  interesting,  curious,  and 
informing. 

Saturday,  Fkbruart  10th. — ^l^his  little  partie  will  not  be  the  least 
welcome  to  my  beloved  readers,  for  it  opens  upon  the  first  day  that,  since 
my  abode  royal,  I  was  sensible  of  an  internal  sensation  of  returning  tran- 
quillity— the  first  day  in  which  a  little  leisure  was  found,  yet  not  seized 
upon  for  the  indulgence  of  sadness. 

I  have,  indeed,  I  thank  God,  now  fairly  and  thoroughly  formed  my 
mind  to  my  situation.  I  even  think  I  now  should  do  ill  to  change  it :  for 
though  my  content  with  it  has  been  factitious,  1  believe  it,  in  the  main,  suited 
to  save  me  from  more  disturbance  than  it  gives  me. 

This  morning,  soon  afler  my  breakfast,  the  Princess  Royal  came  to  fetch 
me  to  the  Queen.  She  talked  of  Mrs.  Delany  all  the  way,  and  in  terms  of 
afibction  that  can  never  fail  to  raise  her  in  the  minds  of  all  that  hear  her. 
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The  Queen  was  alone ;  and  told  me  she  had  been  so  much  struck  wkh 
the  Duke  of  SuflTolk's  letter  to  his  son,  in  the  Paston  collectioD,  that  sbB 
wished  to  hear  my  opinion  of  it.  She  then  coodescended  to  read  it  to  iBi 
It  is  indeed  both  instructive  and  interesting.  A  cooverBatioo  then  took  plaee, 
which  lasted  almost  all  the  morning,  and  in  which  the  Queeo  spoke  at  ooee 
80  rationally  and  so  feelingly,  so  openly  and  so  wisely,  upon  the  use  aad 
abuse  of  time,  that  she  fill^  me  with  new  admiration,  both  of  her  parts  aai 
her  disposition. 

She  was  then  so  gracious,  when  she  dismissed  me,  as  to  lend  me  tk 
book,  desiring  me  to  have  it  sent  back  to  ber  apartmeot  when  I  went  to 
dinner. 

So  great  was  her  complacency,  that  I  even  ventured  to  apeak  to  her  of 
my  own  family  concerns ;  namely,  of  the  state  of  my  household.  Joka 
has  become  quite  irreclaimable  in  foppery  and  forwardness,  and  a  Germia, 
Frederic  Ebers,  has  been  recommended  to  me,  who  the  Queen  prombed 
me  should  have  his  character  investigated  by  the  means  of  one  of  her  ova 
pages. 

I  had  invited  Mr.  Bryant  to  dinner.  He  came  an  hour  before,  and  I  couM 
not  read  Paston,  but  rejoiced  the  more  in  his  living  intelligence.  We  lalM 
upon  the  Jew's  Letters,  which  he  had  lent  me.  Have  I  mentioned  tben! 
They  aiV^  mighty  welt  written  defence  of  the  Mosaic  law  and  mission,  ud 
as  orthodox  for  Christians  as  for  Jews,  with  regard  to  their  main  teaor, 
wlAeti  is  to  refute  the  infidel  doctrine  of  Voltaire  up  to  the  time  of  our 
Saviour. 

Before  our  dinner  we  were  joined  by  Mr.  Smelt ;  and  the  conTersatioa 
was  then  very  good.  The  same  subject  was  continued,  except  where  it  was 
interrupted  by  Mr.  Bryant's  speaking  of  his  own  works,  which  was  very 
frequently,  and  with  a  droll  sort  of  simplicity  that  had  a  mixture  of  oatore 
and  of  humour  extremely  amusing.  He  told  us,  very  frankly,  his  raanaer 
of  writing;  he  confessed  that  what  he  first  committed  to  paper  seldom  cou!<i 
be  printed  without  variation  or  correction,  even  to  a  single  line :  he  copied 
every  thing  over,  he  said,  himself,  and  three  transcribings  were  the  fewest 
he  could  ever  make  do;  but,  generally,  nothing  went  from  him  to  the  press 
under  seven. 

AQerwards,  whilst  we  were  in  the  midst  of  another  subject,  he  suddeolj 
made  an  interruption,  to  ask  Mr.  Smelt  if  he  had  got  his  work  on  Mythology! 

Mr.  Smelt,  a  little  ashamed,  confessed  himself  without  it.  Tis  in  four 
volumes  quarto. 

"  I'll  send  it  you,  sir!"  cried  he  with  quickness,  "I'll  give  it  you  !" 

Mr.  Turbulent  and  Miss  Flanta  came  to  dinner,  and  it  was  verv  cheerful. 
Ere  it  was  over  John  told  me  somebody  wanted  me.  I  desired  they  might 
be  shown  to  my  room  till  the  things  were  removed  ;  but,  as  these  were  some 
time  taking  away,  I  called  John  to  let  me  know  who  it  was.  *»  The  Princess 
Royal,  ma'am,"  was  his  answer,  with  perfect  ease. 

Up  I  started,  ashamed  and  eager,  and  flew  to  her  Royal  Highness 
instantly  :  and  I  found  her  calmly  and  quietly  waiting,  shut  up  in  my  room, 
without  any  candles,  and  almost  wholly  in  the  dark,  except  from  the  light 
of  the  fire! 

I  made  all  possible  apologies,  and  doubled  and  trebled  them  upon  ber 
smilingly  saying,  **  I  would  not  let  them  tell  you  who  it  was,  nor  hurry  vou, 
for  I  know  'tis  so  disagreeable  to  be  called  away  in  the  middle  of  dinner  f 
And  then,  to  reconcile  me  to  the  little  accident,  she  took  hold  of  t>oth  my 
hands. 

She  came  to  me  from  the  Queen,  about  the  Paston  Letters,  which  John 
had  not  carried  to  the  right  page. 

#  *  *  *  • 
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Very  soon  after  came  the  King,  who  entered  into  a  gay  disquisition  with 
Mr.  Bryant  upon  his  school  achievements;  to  which  he  answered  with  a 
readiness  and  simplicity  highly  entertaining. 

««You  were  an  Etonian,  Mr.  Bryant,"  said  the  King;  "but  pray,  for 
what  were  you  most  famous  at  school  ?" 

We  all  expected,  from  the  celebrity  of  his  scholarship,  to  hear  him 
answer  his — Liatin  Exercises  :  but  no  such  thing  I 

"  Cudgelling,  sir.     I  was  most  famous  for  that." 

While  a  general  laugh  followed  this  speech,  he  very  gravely  proceeded 
to  particularize  his  feats ;  though  unless  you  could  see  the  diminutive  figure, 
the  weak,  thin,  feeble,  little  frame,  whence  issued  the  proclamation  of  his 
prowess,  you  can  but  very  inadequately  judge  the  comic  efiect  of  his  big 
talk. 

*«Your  Majesty,  sir,  knows  General  Conway?  I  broke  his  head  for 
htm,  sir." 

The  shout  which  ensued  did  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  steadiness  of  his 
further  detail. 

"  And  there's  another  man,  sir,  a  great  stout  fellow,  sir,  as  ever  you  saw 
-—Dr.  Gibbon  of  the  Temple:  I  broke  his  head  too,  sir.  I  don't  know  if  he 
remembers  it." 

The  King,  afterwards,  inquired  about  his  present  family,  irtHning  his 
dogs,  which  he  is  famed  for  breeding  and  preserving. 

**  Why,  sir,"  he  answered,  **  I  have  now  only  twelve.  Once,  I  reo«UiCt» 
when  your  Majesty  was  so  gracious  as  to  ask  me  about  them,  I  happen^  to 
have  twenty-two;  and  so  I  told  you,  sir.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  it  made  me 
very  uneasy  afterwards  when  I  came  to  reflect  upon  it :  I  was  afraid  your 
Majesty  might  think  I  presumed  to  joke  I" 

The  King  then  asked  him  for  some  account  of  the  Marlborough  family, 
with  which  he  is  very  particularly  connected ;  and  desired  to  know  which 
among  the  young  Lady  Spencers  was  his  favourite. 

**  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  like  them  all  1     Lady  Elizabeth  is  a  charming 

Soung  lady — I  believe,  sir,  1  am  most  in  her  favour ;  I  don't  know  why,  sir. 
lut  I  happened  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Duke,  sir,  that  she  took  a  fancy  to ; 
I  don't  know  the  reason,  sir,  but  she  begged  iu  I  don't  know  what  was  in 
the  letter,  sir — ^I  could  never  find  out ;  but  she  took  a  prodigious  fancy  to 
it,  sir." 

The  King  laughed  heartily,  and  supposed  there  might  be  some  compli- 
ments to  herself  in  it. 

**  Upon  my  word,  sir,"  cried  he,  "  1  am  afraid  your  Majesty  will  think  I 
was  in  love  with  her  I  but  indeed,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  was  in  the  letter." 

Dr.  H ,  also,  was  talked  over,  and  some  of  his  peculiarities,  of  which 

it  seems  he  has  many,  in  matters  of  religion* 

**  Upon  my  word,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Bryant,  *<  he  is  never  of  the  same  mind 
upon  these  points  for  four  days  together ;— now  he's  one  way,  now  another, 
always  unsettled  and  changing,  and  never  satisfied  nor  fixed.  I  tell  him,  as 
his  religion  was  made  before  him,  and  not  he  before  his  religion,  he  ought 
to  uke  it  as  he  finds  it,  and  be  content  to  fit  himself  to  that,  not  expect  that 
to  fit  itself  to  him." 

The  converse  went  on  in  the  tame  style,  and  the  King  was  so  much 
entertained  by  Mr.  Bryant,  that  he  stayed  almost  the  whole  evening.  The 
Queen  sent  for  Mr.  Bryant,  and  all  the  party  dispersed  soon  after. 

Friday,  February  16tb. — ^Tbe  usual  trio  assembled  in  my  room  for 

the  usual  expedition  back  to  Windsor. 

•  "  •  •  •  •  • 

47* 
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While  I  was  dressing  for  dinner,  I  beard  a  step  advancing  in  mj  fjarknr. 
I  hastily  shut  my  bedroom-door,  and  then  heard  tlie  sweet  ▼oioe  of  tk 
Princess  Augusta,  saying, «« It's  only  me,  Miss  Burney  ;  I  wonH  come  is  to 
disturb  you."  Out  I  rushed,  all  bepowdered,  entreating  her  pardon :  Atb 
said  she  only  came  for  little  Badine,  but  staycid  chatting  on  some  tiaK^ 

merely  to  recover  me  from  the  confusion  of  having  aeemed  to  shut  her  oat. 

*  •  *  •  #  • 

The  instant  I  was  leA  alone  with  Mr.  Turbulent  he  demanded  to  know  mj 
*^  project  for  his  happiness  ;^  and  he  made  his  claim  in  a  tone  ao  determtaed, 
that  I  saw  it  would  be  fruitless  to  attempt  evasion  or  delay. 

**  Your  captivity,  then,  sir,"  cried  I — '*  for  such  I  must  call  your  regari- 
ing  your  attendance  to  be  indispensable — is  at  an  end :  the  Equerry-cotck 
is  now  wholly  in  your  power.  I  have  spoken  myself  upon  the  sabjedio 
the  Queen,  as  you  bid — at  least,  braved  me  to  do ;  and  I  have  now  hercoa- 
sent  to  discharging  you  from  all  necessity  of  travelling  in  our  coach.** 

He  looked  extremely  provoked,  and  asked  if  I  really  meant  to  inform  him 
I  did  not  choose  his  company  ? 

1  laughed  the  question  ofi*,  and  used  a  world  of  civil  argument  to  persaadi 
him  I  had  only  done  him  a  good  office :  but  1  was  fain  to  make  the  whole 
debate  as  sportive  as  possible,  as  I  saw  him  disposed  to  be  seriously  aA 
fronted. . 

A  long  debate  ensued.  I  had  been,  he  protested,  excessively  ill-natured 
to-  him.  «<  What  an  impression,"  cried  he,  «« must  this  make  upon  tbe 
Que^n  I  After  travelling,  with  apparent  content,  six  years  with  that  oyster 
Mrs.  Haggerdorn — now — now  that  travelling  is  become  really  agreeable— 
in  that  coach — ^I  am  to  be  turned  out  of  it  1  How  must  it  disgrace  me  in  her 
opinion !" 

She  was  too  partial,  I  said,  to  "  theU  aysUr^  to  look  upon  the  matter  in 
such  a  degrading  light :  nor  would  she  think  of  it  at  all,  but  as  an  accideotil 
matter. 

I  then  added,  that  the  reason  he  had  hitherto  been  destined  to  the  feinale 
coach  was,  that  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  and  Mrs.  Haggerdorn  were  alvars 
afraid  of  travelling  by  themselves;  but  that  as  1  bad  more  courage,  there 
was  no  need  of  such  slavery. 

"  Slavery  !" — repealed  he,  with  an  emphasis  that  almost  startled  roe, — 
"  Slavery  is  pleasure — is  happiness — when  direcled  by  our  wishes !" 

And  then,  with  a  sudden  motion  that  made  me  quite  jump,  he  cast  him- 
self at  my  feet,  on  both  his  knees — 

"  Your  slave,"  he  cried,  "  I  am  content  to  be !  your  slave  I  am  readv  ^s^ 
live  and  die !" 

I  begged  him  to  rise,  and  be  a  little  less  rhapsodic.  «<  I  have  emanci- 
pated you,"  I  cried;  "  do  not,  therefore,  throw  away  the  freedom  you  have 
been  six  years  sighing  to  obtain.  You  are  now  your  own  agent — a  volun- 
teer—" 

«« Ifl  am,"  cried  he,  impetuously,  "  f  dedicate  myself  to  you  ! — A  volun- 
teer, ma'am,  remember  that !  I  dedicate  myself  to  you,  therefore,  of  mv 
own  accord,  for  every  journey!  You  shall  not  gel  rid  of  me  these  tweotV 
years." 

1  tried  to  get  away  myself — but  he  would  not  let  me  move ;  and  he  be^n, 
with  still  increasing  violence  of  manner,  a  most  fervent  protestation  that  be 
would  not  be  set  aside,  and  that  he  devoted  himself  to  me  entirely.  And,  to 
say  the  simple  truth,  ridiculous  as  all  this  was,  I  really  began  to  grow  a  little 
frightonrd  by  his  vehemence  and  his  posture;  till,  at  last,  in  the  midst  of  an 
almost  furious  vow,  in  which  he  dedicated  himself  to  me  forever,  he  relieved 
me,  by  suddenly  calling  upon  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars,  and  Hercules,  and  every 
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god,  and  every  goddess,  to  witness  his  oath.  And  then,  content  with  his 
sublimity,  he  arose. 

Was  it  not  a  curious  scer.e?  and  have  I  not  a  curious  fellow-traveller  for 
my  little  journeys? 

This  sample  of  his  behaviour  in  a  tite*dt'tCte  will  not  invite  m  *  fo  another 
with  him :  for  though  I  think  his  rhodomontading  as  innocent  as  that  of  our 
cousin  Richard,  there  is  something  in  it  now  and  then  a  little  more  violent 
than  suits  either  my  taste  or  my  nerves. 

The  next  day  I  had  a  very  large  evening  party.*  Miss  Emily  Clayton  I 
had  invited,  as  Miss  Planta  was  engaged ;  and  she  brought  an  aunt,  Lady 
Harriet  Conyers,  who,  with  Liady  Louisa  Clayton,  made  me  a  visit  previous 
to  going  to  the  Queen^s  rooms.  Mr.  Smelt  brought  not  only  the  Colonel, 
but  a  nephew  of  the  Colonel,  who  is  at  Eton,  on  the  last  form.  Colonel 
Wei  bred,  in  the  mildest  manner,  made  many  apologies,  but  declared  Mr. 
Smelt  had  urged  him  to  bring  this  nephew.  I  assured  him  Mr.  Smelt  had 
done  perfectly  well,  and  he  came  and  sat  by  me;  and  an  open  and  pleasant 
converse,  with  Mr.  Smelt  for  leader,  passed  during  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
I  liked  him  very  much.  I  found  him  by  no  means  the  reserved  character 
he  had  been  represented :  he  is  only  shy  in  making  and  beginning  an 
acquaintance,  not  backward  in  supporting  it. 

He  spoke  to  me  now  of  Captain  Phillips ;  and  told  me  he  had  been  very 
much  indebted  to  him  for  procuring  him  one  of  the  best  copies  he  ever  saw 
of  one  of  the  portraits  he  most  esteemed :  it  was  Edward's,  of  his  brother, 
from  Romney. 

He  then  gave  a  very  entertaining  account  of  some  of  the  tetld-beast 
spectacles  in  Germany.  He  had  been  to  several  at  Vienna.  My  father 
speaks  of  them  in  his  *  German  Tour.*  Several  things  which  he  told 
served  to  exalt  the  brute  so  much  above  the  mortal  man,  that  I  almost 
sighed  to  hear  him.  The  beasts  are  so  urged,  so  provoked,  to  the 
combat,  which  by  the  man  is  undertaken  deliberately  and  wilfully,  that 
there  was  no  listening  to  his  relation  without  a  conscious  acknowledgment 
that  the  term  brute,  in  those  fights,  might  better  have  suited  the  animal  with 
two  feet.  Unless  they  are  just  starved  with  forced  hunger,  they  never,  he 
declared,  were  the  aggressors  in  these  encounters. 

Monday,  February  19th. — ^This  morning  I  proposed  to  my  fellow- 
travellers  that  we  should  begin  our  journey  on  foot.  The  wonderment  with 
which  they  heard  a  proposal  so  new  was  diverting :  but  they  all  agreed  to 
it ;  and  though  they  declared  ttint  my  predecessor,  Mrs.  Haggerdorn,  would 
have  thought  the  person  fit  for  Bedlam  who  should  have  suggested  such  a 
plan,  no  one  could  find  any  real  objection,  and  off  we  set,  ordering  the 
coach  to  proceed  slowly  afler  us. 

The  weather  was  delightful,  and  the  enterprise  served  to  shorten  and 
enliven  the  expedition,  and  pleased  them  all. 

Mr.  Turbulent  began,  almost  immediately,  an  attack  about  his  Colonel : 
upon  quite  a  new  ground,  yet  as  restless  and  earnest  as  upon  the  old  one. 
He  now  reproached  my  attention  to  him,  protesting  I  talked  to  him  con« 
tinually,  and  spun  out  into  an  hour's  discourse  what  might  have  been  said 
in  three  minutes. 

<<  And  was  it  my  spinning  7"     I  could  not  forbear  saying. 

"  Yes,  ma'am  ;  for  you  might  have  dropped  it.'* 

"  How? — by  not  answering  when  spoken  to?" 

««  By  not  talking  to  him,  ma'am,  more  than  to  any  one  else.** 

<*  And  pray,  Mr.  Turbulent,  solve  me,  then,  this  difficulty:  what  choice 
has  a  poor  female  with  whom  she  may  converse?  Must  she  not,  in  com- 
pany as  in  dancing,  take  up  with  those  who  choose  to  take  up  with  her  ?'* 


If«  warn  ■aggtiui  by  ihu  (to^iioB,  Knd  « 
It,  I  |ianu«d  aty  liitia  adviaUge^ 

*■  No  n»a,  Mr.  Tartiulwii,lM«aDyciiuBlohfllhiWnM]llwt  ■«) 

iriib  hin,  villi*  ii  i«  only  in  nfly ;  tbf  ihiMgh  Ar  nwy  oofne,  go,  | 
BaglMt.  mni  do  n  he  will, — ■ha,  tat  bor  ibiak  ami  wish  wJmI 
HMNi  onlr  MhM  n  to  Imk." 

He  fiMi^JL  villi  »«M  wbthmIi,  he  Rever  brard  any  thing  i 
ma  ia  Ua  life.     But  rwaaU  nol  rrlncl. 

•*  And  aew,  toa'ani''  he  contiauf^d,  "  bow  inwdrooi  iniimaM 
pawn  t  All«r  kiHi  ct^nMieM  la  a  meetinf — tocb  struggica  to . 
^-vbU  am  1  fi  think  of  ihe  ainciTnlv  of  ihal  (rrrtetuled  i^luctaoe 

*■  Yoa  R>u(I  think  (h«  Irutli,"  crit4  I  ;  "  lha(  il  was  aot  ih«  Ct 
Hm  Bquemr,  I  wt* bod  to  avoid  ;  ihal  rl  wu  not  tb«  indidduai  but  1 
mnmly  of  mrriving  compAny,  ihal  1  wished  to  escape." 

MoMDkT,  FuwrAKr  I9n  (owImwi/].— The  Queen  aent  Ii 
aooa  ai  ««  arriTfd  io  lowa,  and  told  me  the  had  ordeml  the  fioj 
■igbr  go  10  tba  l^y.  Tbers  it  a  Box  approprialod  Tor  ihia  purpo 
a««r  bar  M^Mt  cbooaw  to  eomiMBd  il :  'li*  the  Balcoar-Bnx,  J 
•iM  Io  Iha  KingV  BqaerriM,  and  coaaniucnily  in  full  view  of  tbrjr 
and  ad  Ihcir  mhw.  Mim  Goldaworthy,  Mim  Gomme,  and  Mia 
made  iho  |>arty,  and  Colnnnl  Gnldawnrthy  wni  our  Mquirc 

7'be  ptay  wa«  tKW,  '•  Such  Thinga  Arv,"  by  Mrs.  lochbald  ;  ■ 
gn«t  nwtii,  I  think,  both  in  the  aerioua  and  ihe  cnmic  farts. 

Il  Wat  a  sruai  plraMire  to  me  Io  see  the  rctvplran  given  bv  the 
lb<9  Kuyal  Family:  il  was  alwayii,  indm^,  pleasant  lo  me;  but  ni 
•o  atmnjl  an  additional  inlcmal,  [hat  lo  be  in  the  house  when 
prvaenl  inakea  ih«m  become  half  ihe  cniertainrnent  nf  ihe  evening 

1  had  nliQ,  this  day,  a  very  graciauii  message  Tram  ihe  King,  u 
it  I  abnuld  like  lo  have  my  name  down  among  the  subscnbec 
Tolt'-nhnm  Slrw^l  Oratorio.  Doubtless  I  accepted  this  condescend 
willingly. 

Al  night  I  had  Ihe  gratification  or  talking  over  ihe  play,  in  all  it 
wilh  the  Queen,  who  has  «  liberality  and  a  justice  in  herjudgmt 
make  all  discussions  both  easy  and  instructive  wiih  her. 

1  riuiiid  many  invitations  awaiting  me  in  town ;  among  them  Trai 
Mnrv  Duncan,  Mrs.  North,  Mrs.  Robioaon  (who  was  Miss  Harri 
Rowdier,  Miss  Bulls,  and  Lady  Harris. 

Madame  La  File  called  upon  me,  and  renewed  her  pleadinga 
IVwnfville  in  ihe  moat  urf^ent  and  dislreesing  manner.  I  really  ca 
)  w\mM.  ns^ive  foreigners,  or  stran^rs,  without  a  painful  applicati< 
Ms)i-4Nii<  l«»v»,  which  I  have  neither  courage  nor  inclination  to  solic 

M<t  lltr,  hnwpvrr,  I  went,  as  to  name  this  M.  Bonneville  to  her  M 
bwl  an  immr\)iat«  look  of  anxiety,  and  a  general  remark  upnn  ihe  e 
vit\'vnt«f'<<^I<itn  n«n«sary  lo  be  nbserved  with  respect  to  all  persai 
iairr<^  ii\j>niltrd  vintkr  Ihis  roor,  made  me  eagerly  close  my  openinf 
IMniWnMnlinn  -of  iht  moat  acrupulous  exaclneaa  upon  that  subject ;  ant 
Ibati  fMt  M.  Ronnvirille  was  dropped  1  There  might,  she  wisely  m 
<iw>  ban*  IM  bim ;  but  wa  knew  nothing  of  him,  and  there  was  no  fore 
tb*  w<»  tbal  nM|riit  be  made,  or  the  designs  ihal  might  be  Tormed 
\wuta  ikt'  ipK^tfitie  wba  <k-t«  alrangera.  and  might  mean  to  gather  or 
iMw^t^pMw^  liw  ptirpnaM  tba  mint  dangerous. 

t  whhJw  a  vjail  M  Ihia  lima  to  Mr*.  Ord;  and  met  Miss  More, 
I'bokuJtfXt  N^  Suwlt^  Ckpiata  Pbiltipt,  and  my  fttber :  a  very  sweet  i 


r\ 
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I  forget  if  I  havo  mentioned  that  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  settling  to 
accompany  Mrs.  Ord  to  the  Oratorios,  during  their  whole  six  performances* 
The  night  before  they  began,  his  Majesty  surprised  me  much  by  coming 
into  my  room,  where  he  gave  me  a  commission  for  Mr.  Smelt  respecting 
some  tickets,  and  then  inquired  of  me  very  particularly  with  whom  I  should 
go,  and  some  other  questions,  all  kindly  gracious  and  condescending. 

Sunday,  Feb.  25th. — This  was  the  first  Sunday  I  spent  in  town.  We 
never  keep  the  Sabbath  there,  I  find,  but  for  the  six  Sundays  in  Lent,  and 
during  these,  the  fatigue  is  very  great,  as  I  am  oblignd  to  be  full  dressed,  in 
order  to  be  at  the  Queen's  apartment  at  St.  James's  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock,  though 'I  have  to  prepare  for  two  waitings  upon  the  Queen 
before  I  go. 

Monday,  Feb.  26th. — To-day— our  travelling  daj — I  was  drawn  into  a 
species  of  trust  with  my  companions  that  I  had  resolved  from  prudence 
steadily  to  avoid  ;  but  I  was  not  proof  against  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Tur- 
bulent. With  respect  to  a  certain  lady,  I  had  hitherto  uniformly  declined 
all  discussion.  The  hard  or  coarse  trcatmenfl  occasionally  met  with  I  had 
kept  to  myself,  and  accepted  the  intermediate  better  usage  without  making 
any  remnrk  whatsoever.  Mr.  Turbulent,  however,  this  last  week,  had  told 
Miss  Planta  he  was  in  much  concern,  at  a  sight  he  had  accidentally  ob- 
tained of  my  poor  phiz,  when  tiU'd'tife  in  one  of  the  Queen's  rooms  with 
this  lady,  and  when  I  knew  hot,  from  short-sightedness,  even  that  a  door 
was  ajar ;  though  he,  long-sighted  and  observant,  had  seen  through  it  suffi- 
^  ciently  to  read  all  the  depression  of  countenance  which  some  immediate 
disai^reeability  had  brought  on. 

Miss  Planta  had  already  informed  me  of  this  accident,  which  was  vexa- 
tious enough.  I  had  hitherto  always  tried  to  make  them  suppose  that  either 
I  did  well  enough,  or  was  unconcerned  in  doing  otherwise.  But  there  was 
no  combating  ocular  proof.  He  put  aside  all  his  flights  and  his  violences, 
and  seemed  hurt  for  me  more  than  I  could  have  supposed.  I  passed  it  all 
ofiT  as  gaily  as  I  could,  but  he  touched  me,  I  own,  when  in  a  tone  of  the 
most  compassionate  regret  at  my  lot,  he  exclaimed,  **  This,  ma'am,  is  your 
colleague! — Who  could  ever  have  imagined  it  would  have  been  Miss 
Burney's  fate  to  be  so  coupled?  Could  you  ever,  ma'am,  foresee,  or 
suspect,  or  believe  you  should  be  linked  to  such  a  companion  7" 

No,  thought  I,  indeed  did  I  not  I  But  to  recover  myself  from  the  train 
of  thoughts  to  which  so  home  a  question  led,  I  frankly  narrated  some 
small  circunnstances,  of  a  ludicrous  and  unimportant  nature,  which  regarded 
this  lady,  with  some  of  her  domestics. 

They  were  almost  in  fits  of  laughter ;  and  Mr.  Turbulent's  compassion 
80  fleeted  away  from  diversion  of  this  recital,  that  he  now  only  lamented 
I  had  not  also  known  the  other  original  colleague,  that  she  too  might  have 
lived  in  my  memory.     I  thank  him  much  I 

He  had  lately,  he  told  me,  had  much  conversation  concerning  me  with 
Mr.  Boswell.  I  feel  sorry  to  be  named  or  remembered  by  that  biographical, 
anecdotical  memorandummer,  till  his  book  of  poor  Dr.  Johnson's  life  is 
finished  and  published.  What  an  anecdote,  however,  did  he  tell  me  of  that 
most  extraordinary  character!  He  is  now  an  actual  admirer  and  follower 
of  Mrs.  Rudd ! — and  avows  it,  and  praises  her  extraordinary  attractions 
aloud ! 

The  King  came  into  the  room  during  coflTee,  and  talked  over  Sir  John 
Hawkins's  «<  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson'*  with  great  candour  and  openness*  I 
have  not  yet  read  it. 

I  have  parted  with  my  man  John.    His  fopperies  and  forwardness  wer» 
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beeome  even  dangeroas,  in  a  situation  auch  as  mine,  where  the  conduct  of 
the  aervant  may  always  be  aacribed  to  the  dirediona,  the  a|>probetioo  it 
least,  of  the  mistress.  He  was  very  urgent  to  stay,  oflering  any  aubiuiam 
or  reformation ;  but  after  repeated  trials,  and  promises  made  and  brokea, 
I  hired  another  man  in  the  middle  of  this  month— a  German,  named 
Frederick  Ebers,  and  strongly  recommended  to  me  from  Tanous  quarters. 

I  had  but  just  got  to  my  own  room  when  this  Frederick  brought  me  compli- 
ments from  Colonel  Welbred  and  Major  Price,  with  a  request  for  admittanoei 
I  bad  already,  and  wiih  great  pleasure,  heard  tbat  Major  Price  was  joC 
arrived,  upon  an  invitation  from  the  King,  to  spend  a  few  days  at  the  Lodge. 
I  most  readily  desired  to  see  them,  and  gave  orders  to  have  tea  in  the  next 
room  in  half  an  hour's  time ;  but  I  guessed  not  they  were  already  at  ny 
own  door,  and  Frederick,  who  knew  nothing  of  my  contrivances  (or  keepiag 
my  own  room  to  myself,  brought  them  instantly  in. 

1  was  quite  glad  to  see  the  Major,  and  told  him  how  much  I  had  r^retled 
his  resignation.  We  talked  it  all  over  very  socially,  and  he  protested 
nothing  on  earth  but  the  visible  decline  of  his  health,  and  insufficiency  of 
his  strength  for  his  office,  could  have  induced  him  to  a  resignation  wbidi 
the  King's  constant  graciousness  to  him  had  made  particularly  painful.  He 
now  lives  entirely  in  the  country,  and  keeps  a  small  farm  close  to  his  eldest 
brorher's  estate. 

When  tea  was  ready  I  summoned  Miss  Planta,  and  we  adjourned,  loduly 
before  Mr.  Turbulent  returned  from  a  walk.  Had  he  surprised  the  two 
Equerries  in  my  room,  whence  I  so  frequently  turn  htm  out,  how  woaU  he 
have  rioted !  For  I  am  now  fairly  obliged  to  turn  him  out  two  or  tkies 
times  a  day,  so  frequent  are  his  visits,  so  little  else  has  he  to  do  in  these 
short  excursions,  and  ao  much  does  he  love  to  fnake^  give^  or  take  a  littis 
disturbance  I     I  think  this  last  sentence  pictures  him  exactly. 

We  had  a  very  cheerful  evening,  and  one  that  renewed  my  ooncem  (or 
the  loss  of  Major  Price.  He  is  so  good,  so  upright,  so  sincere  even  in 
trifles,  tbat  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  him  a  successor  who  shall  merit  eqoal 
esteem. 

February  27th. — ^To-day  I  had  obtained  leave  for  inviting  Mr.  Light- 
foot  to  dinner  again.  Mr.  De  Luc,  coming  by  accident,  I  believe,  into  mj 
room,  met  him  there ;  and  imagine  their  mutual  surprise  and  satisfiu^riofl 
when  they  saw  each  other,  and  told  me  that  they  had  made  acquaintance 
on  the  mountains  of  Wales,  where  both  had  been  naUiralizing  thiiteea 
years  ago,  and  had  never  seen  each  other  since  till  this  chance  encounter  ia 
my  room ! 

In  the  aAernoon  the  Queen,  accompanied  by  the  Princess  Royal,  caroe 
into  my  room  to  have  some  botanical  conversation  with  Mr.  Lightfoot, 
who  was  made  as  happy  as  if  he  had  been  nominated  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

The  moment  they  retired  came  a  message  with  compliments  from  Major 
Price  and  Colonel  Welbred,  and  a  request  from  the  latter  to  have  leave  to 
bring  his  nephew  and  Dr.  Lind  to  tea  with  me. 

After  some  general  conversation,  Colonel  Welbred  told  me  he  had  been 
much  concerned  at  observing  my  frequent  difTiculties  about  a  Bell^  the  want 
of  which  for  my  man  occasioned  me  frequently  to  run  into  my  own  room 
to  ring  for  my  maid ;  and  he  had  therefore  taken  the  liberty  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Gray,  the  Surveyor-General  upon  the  subject. 

I  thanked  him  for  so  very  obliging  and  unexpected  an  attention,  but  told 
him  I  had  already  vainly  applied  to  Mr.  Gray,  who  had  declined  doing  aov 
thing  without  the  leave  of  the  King,  which  I  had  not  yet  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  beg. 
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**  I  know  all  that,"  answered  be,  amiling ;  and  then  added  that  the  tvhole 
tDcu  settled^  for  he  had  started  the  subject  again  with  Mr.  Gray  in  the  King's 
hearing,  and  so  made  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  difficulty. 

Imagine  my  pleasure  and  amazement  at  this  step :  I  assured  him  nothing 
possibly  could  be  more  useful  to  me ;  that  there  was  nothing  I  had  so  long 
wished  for  with  respect  to  convenience,  and  that  I  was  very  essentially 
obliged  to  him. 

He  then  communicated  to  me  various  schemes  he  had  been  projecting  for 
conducting  this  bell-wire  to  the  man's  apartment,  **  which  you  are  not, 
perhaps,"  said  he,  "aware  is  near  hul/a  mile  €ffP^  without  causing  any 
disturbance  by  the  way. 

When  the  King  came  he  condescended  to  take  much  notice  of  Mr.  Light- 
foot ;  and  I  believe  that  worthy  and  very  ingenious  man  has  seldom  passed 
so  pleasant  a  day.  The  Major,  however — and  well  he  deserves  the  dis- 
tinction— had  His  Majesty's  chief  attention.  Indeed  the  King  is  quite 
grieved  at  losing  him.  I  told  Colonel  Welbred  I  wanted  to  find  out  some 
new  place  of  less  fatigue,  to  bring  him  back  again  to  the  family ;  but  I 
could  think  of  nothing  to  propose,  except  Backgammon  player  to  His 
Majesty — a  post  which  no  one  fills  so  much  to  the  King's  saiLsfaction. 

I  had  a  little  discussion  with  Mr.  De  Luc :  he  began,  upon  oor  being  left 
together  one  day,  a  very  warm  exhortatfon,  upon  my  not  spending  more 
time  with  Mrs.  Schwellenberg.  I  immediately  answered  that  I  spent  far 
more  than,  upon  my  entering  under  the  royal  roof,  I  had  ever  meant  to  do. 
Extremely  surprised,  he  hinted  to  me  that  I  ought  to  be  more  guarded, 
and  to  attend  better  to  my  interest,  which,  be  need  not  tell  me,  must  hang 
upon  her  good  will.  I  could  not  stand  this :  I  assured  him,  with  spirit  and 
with  truth,  I  had  no  interest  in  the  matter.  I  had  not  sought  the  situation 
in  which  I  had  been  placed:  I  owed  nothing  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  but 
such  civility  as  her  civility  might  claim;  and  far  from  trembling  at  her 
power,  I  considered  myself  wholly  out  of  it,  and  must  frankly  declare  that 
while  I  relinquished  so  much  in  my  nearest  and  dearest  connexions,  from 
the  duties  and  confinements  properly  and  inevitably  requisite  to  my  place 
and  attendance,  I  could  by  no  means  consent  to  sacrifice  the  little  leisure 
I  might  call  my  own,  to  dedicate  it  where  I  could  so  little  regard  it  as  due. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  said  all  this  openly  at  once,  though  it  was  heard 
with  an  amazement  and  disappointment  that  half  hurt  me  for  poor  Mr.  De 
Luc,  who  had  imagined  till  then  he  had  a  right  to  a  partner  in  his  assiduous 
attentions. 

March  1st. — With  all  the  various  humours  in  which  I  had  already  seen 
Mr.  Turbulent,  he  gave  me  thiii  evening  a  surprise,  by  his  behaviour  to  one 
of  the  Princesses,  nearly  the  same  that  I  had  experienced  from  hi  in  myself. 
The  Princess  Augusta  came,  during  coffee,  for  a  knotting  shuttle  of  the 
Queen's.  While  she  was  speaking  to  me,  he  stood  behind  and  rxclHinned,  d 
demi  voix^as  if  to  himself,  ^  Commeelleestjolieceioir^sonAUetse  Royale/^ 
And  then,  seeing  her  blush  extremely,  he  clasped  his  hand>f,  in  high  pre* 
tended  confusion,  and  hiding  his  head,  called  out  *«  Que  feraije  ?  The 
Princess  has  heard  me  I" 

**  Pray,  Mr.  Turbulent,"  cried  she  hastily,  «*  what  play  are  you  to  read 
lo-night  ?" 

««  You  shall  choose,  ma'am ;  either  La  Chquette  corrigfe  or — ^"  [he  named 
aootber  I  have  forgotten.] 

«<0  nol"  cried  she,  ^  that  last  b  shocking  1  don't  let  me  hear  that  I" 

<«I  understand  you,  ma'am.  You  fix,  then,  upon  La  Coquette?  La 
CbgueUe  ia  your  Royal  Highoeaa'a  taste  1" 


Ami  svay  iW  wh  raBoiag,  Mk  ■  draQ  «ir,  ihu  •cfcoswledged 


"Thii  w  «  dvdiraiios.  tim'mm,  I  ■■»«  beg  jaa  ta  expUin !"  e 
cbAa*  adrattlf  brtweaa  tb»  PruweM  sad  ibe  door,  aod  shutUns  it 

bMk.  ^ 

••  No,  M,  I  can't  explain  ii ;  n  pray,  Mr.  TutinleiU,  da  opMi  iba 
"  Noi  (or  ibe  world,  ma'aat,  wilh  nch  a  aiaia  uncleored  Ufjoo  yoa 
Bvtmeaa'*  (uM  and  feding  T 

Sbe  \<M  him  ifae  poahinljr  oouM  not  alaj,  and  begged  him  to 
paai  nManily. 

Bm  be  Maid  hear  her  ao  Mn«a  tbaa  be  Km  beard  me.  prrXeMiag 
loo  aneh  abackad  lar  bar  (a  nler  her  la  drpaii  wtlbout  cleariog  1 
cnAI 

Ha  eoanaweJ  al  hai,  and  ibw  Tnrcf^  Ut  ipnk,  aho  lumed  n 
tM  and  eaid,**  Well — iC I  naiat  then,  I  »ill  appnl  lo  thme  ladies,  «[h 
Head  MKb  ibtajpi  (ar  bettor  iheV  I  do,  and  aak  ihem  ir  it  la  not  iru* 
theae  Ffeocb  plajra,  ihai  ibejr  are  ell  *o  lik«  one  lo  anotber,  Ihat 
them  ia  ihia  maaner  aver;  Bt|tht  b  eoougli  to  lire  one  T" 

"  Pny,  ihm,  nwdam,"  cried  be,  **  ir  Fivoch  plays  have  rhe  tnisror 

diapleaae  you,  wliel  iValionai  plays  ha*c  ihu  honour  or  your  prvJerei 

I  Mw  ho  meant  •ofncthtng  tbat  she  uudersiuod  belter  ihao  me,  | 

Uuahed  again,  aod  called  out  *■  Pray  open  Ibe  door  at  once  I    I  can  • 

longpf ;  do  lei  ny  go,  Mr.  Turbulent." 

'•Nut  lill  ynii  Ikivo  tinawored  ihnt  qiieiiion,  ma'am!  what  Cbunb 
play*  lo  your  Royal  Highnesi'a  taste  T' 

"  MiM  Burney,"  cried  she  impalieully,  yet  laughing,  "  pray  do  yot 
him  away  I— Pull  him!" 

He  bowed  to  me  very  inviliDgly  for  the  office;  but  I  Trankly  an* 
her,  '■  Indeed,  ma'am,  1  dare  not  undertake  him  !  I  caooot  maoagi 
at  all." 

"The  Oountry!  the  Country  I  Princeia  Augusta!  uanm  the  I 
Gttttttn/ .'"  wa*  all  she  could  sain. 

'-Onkr  him  away.  Misa  Burney,"  cried  she:  "'tis  your  room:  i 
him  auay  Tnim  the  door." 

•'  Nnmo  it,  ma'am,  name  ill"  exclaimed  be;  "name  but  the  d 
fMMMM  .'" 

And  then,  fixing  her  with  the  most  provoking  eyes,  **  Eit-ce  la  D 
mart  f"  he  cried, 

8ta  cnlnun-d  violnnily,  and  quite  angry  with  him,  called  out,  <• 
TurAilent,  hnw  can  you  be  such  a  foul  V 

And  now  I  Tuund ...  the  Prince  Royal  of  Deamark  was  in  hia  mean 
and  tn  her  understanding  I 

lla  b»«r*d  In  Ibe  ground  in  gratitude  for  the  term  fioi,  but  added  i 
tvrohpnifnl  submission  lo  her  will,  "  Very  well,  ma'am,  t'il  ne  fatU  lire 
Jhi  iftvm4<tm  IMtHMMt." 

"  IV\  M  iw  |p>t"  cried  ahe,  seriously;  and  then  he  made  way,  wit 
yAwKuttv.<  UvN  NK  xhn  iMtaaed,  saying,  «  Very  twell,  ma'am,  La  OogueUe,  th 
>>M«<  H.\X<«t  t^hiMw)  «h«n«M  Ln  OoqmOeearrigier 
"  ^  V> '  titm  *     tWl  aarar  waa  dona  I"  cried  aha,  with  all  her  awoot  gt 
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humour,  the  moment  she  got  out,  and  off  she  ran,  like  lightning,  to  the 
Queen's  apartments. 

What  say  you  to  Mr.  Turbulent  now? 

For  my  part  I  was  greatly  surprised.  I  had  not  imagined  any  man, 
but  the  King  or  Prince  of  Wales  had  ever  ventured  at  a  badinage  of  this 
sort  with  any  of  the  Princesses ;  nor  do  I  suppose  any  other  man  ever  did. 
Mr.  Turbulent  is  so  great  a  favourite  with  all  the  Royal  Family,  that  he 
safely  ventures  upon  whatever  he  pleases,  and  doubtless  they  find,  in  his 
courage  and  his  rhodomontading,  a  novelty  extremely  amusing  to  them,  or 
they  would  not  fail  to  bring  about  a  change. 

For  myself,  I  own,  when  I  perceived  in  him  this  mode  of  conduct  with 
the  Princesses,  I  saw  his  flights,  and  his  rattling,  and  his  heroics,  in  a  light 
of  mere  innocent  play,  from  exuberance  of  high  spirits ;  and  I  looked  upon 
them,  and  upon  him,  in  a  fairer  light. 

The  King  came  in  just  as  the  tea  was  pouring  out.  He  made  a  long  stay, 
and  then,  coming  up  to  the  tea-table,  said  *'  How  far  are  you  got  ?'* 

I  knew  he  meant  to  know  if  he  might  carry  off  Major  Price ;  but  while  I 
hesitated,  the  Major,  with  his  ususd  plainness,  said  <«Sir,  we  had  not 
begun.'* 

His  Majesty  then  went  away,  without  -giving  any  commands  to  be  fol- 
lowed ;  and  Major  Price  had  the  thanks  and  compliments  of  all  the  company 
for  his  successful  hardiness. 

When  Major  Price  was  sent  for  to  the  King,  to  play  at  backgammon,  he 
asked  me  if  he  might  bring  Lord  Templeton  to  drink  tea  with  me  on  our 
next  meeting.  I  was  very  happy  in  the  proposal,  and  in  thinking  I  could 
name  Norbury,  and  tell  my  dear  Fredy  I  had  see%  her  friend's  son. 

Tuesday,  Af  arch  6th. — I  spent  almost  all  this  morning  with  her  Ma- 
jesty, hearing  her  botanical  lesson,  and  af\erwards  looking  over  some  prints 
of  Herculaneum,  till  the  Princess  Augusta  brought  a  paper,  and  a  message 
from  Mr.  Turbulent,  with  his  humble  request  to  explain  it  himself  to  her 
Majesty.     It  was  something  he  had  been  ordered  to  translate. 

««  O  yes  1"  cried  the  Queen  readily,  **  let  him  come ;  I  am  always  glad 
to  see  him.'' 

He  came  immediately ;  and  most  glad  was  I  when  dismissed  to  make 
way  for  him :  for  he  practises  a  thousand  mischievous  tricks,  to  con- 
fuse me,  in  the  Royal  presence ;  most  particularly  by  certain  signs  which, 
he  knows  I  comprehend,  made  by  his  eyebrows ;  for  he  is  continually 
assuring  me  he  always  discovers  my  thoughts  and  opinions  by  the  motion 
of  mine,  which  it  is  his  most  favourite  gambol  to  pretend  constant]^  to  exa- 
mine, as  well  as  his  first  theme  of  gallantry  to  compliment,  though  in  a 
style  too  highflown  and  rhodomontading  to  be  really  ^embarrassing,  or  seri» 
ously  offensive.  Nevertheless,  in  the  Royal  presence,  my  terror  lest  he 
should  be  observed,  and  any  questions  should  be  asked  of  the  meaning  of 
his  signs  and  tokens,  makes  it  seriously  disagreeable  to  me  to  coitinue 
there  a  moment  when  he  is  in  the  room. 

He  and  Miss  Planta  both  dined  with  me  ;  and  they  entered  into  a  very 
long  dispute  upon  female  education,  which  he  declared  was  upon  the  worst 
of  plans,  teaching  young  girls  nothmg  but  disguise,  double-dealing,  and 
falsehood ;  and  which  she  maintained  was  upon  no  other  plan  than  deco* 
rum  and  propriety  dictated.  In  all  essential  points  she  was  undoubtedly 
right ;  but  in  all  the  detail  he  conquered— crushed  her,  rather,  as  forcibly 
by  his  arguments,  as  he  disconceited  her  by  his  wit.  It  was  no  disgrace 
to  Miss  Planta  that  she  was  no  match  for  him,  though  she  answered  him. 
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with  a  degree  of  yexation,  when  OTereet,  that  made  her  lose  the  advantages 
she  might  have  kept.  Both  of  them  called  frequently  upon  me,  but  I  de- 
clined the  discussion :  I  should  have  been  happy  to  have  assifrtfid  Miss 
Planta,  who,  in  the  main,  was  right,  but  that  she  defended  all,  every  thing, 
on  her  owa  side,  whether  right  or  wrong,  and  sought  to  oppose  the  domi- 
neering powers  of  her  adversary  by  allowing  no  quarter  to  any  thing  he 
advanced.  Candour  in  argument  is  the  most  rare  of  all  things,  and  tmtb 
is  for  ever  sacrificed  to  the  love  of  victory  and  the  fear  of  disgrace. 

At  length,  she  went  for  her  work  :  he  then  attacked  me  most  vehemendy, 
insisting  on  my  opinion.  But  I  never  professedly  argue  :  I  may  be  diawn 
in  by  circumstances,  or  from  the  interest  and  feeling  of  the  moment,  or 
from  an  earnest  desire  to  bring  forward  conviction,  in  some  point  of  serious 
consequence  to  the  principles  or  conduct  either  of  another  or  my  own ;  bctf 
deliberately  and  designedly  1  never  enter  into  that  mode  <^  oonversatiao, 
which,  except  arising  from  the  sudden  animation  of  the  nx>ment,  I  have 
always  thought  and  found  either  wearisome  or  irritating. 

He  tried  whatever  was  possible  to  urge  me  to  the  battle.  ''  Come,^  he 
cried,  *'  speak  out  your  real  sentiments  now  we  are  alone.'* 

"  Assure  yourself,"  quoth  I,  "  you  will  never  have  any  other,  wbetlier 
alone  or  before  millions  !" 

**  O  yes,  1  beg  your  pardon ;  ladies  are  never  so  sincere,  with  one  an- 
other, as  with  us  : — tell  me,  therefore,  now,  the  truth  of  your  opinions  upon 
this  matter." 

Even  this  would  not  do.     I  told  him  I  was  in  no  disputative  humour. 

"  You  are  unwilling  to  own  it,"  cried  he,  "  but  I  see  you  are  predadT 
of  my  way  of  thinking  !  You  would  not  say  so  before  poor  P^gyi  who  is 
but  a  bad  logician,  but  I  «aw  which  way  you  turned*" 

This  also  failed.  I  assured  him  I  was  seized  with  a  sOent  fit,  and  be 
might  spare  himself  further  trouble. 

He  would  not  allow  this  plea,  and  grew  quite  violent  in  his  remonstrances, 
protesting  I  ought  not  to  be  silent,  and  he  would  not  suffer  it. 

I  worked  on  very  quietly,  only  informing  him  that  to  be  silent  was  a 
privilege  I  had  every  where  claimed,  and  that  though  he  had  heard  me  talk 
probably  as  much  as  my  neighbours,  it  was  merely  because  I  generally 
appeared  before  him  as  Lady  of  the  Ceremonies,  either  at  table  or  in  the 
carriage,  where  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  help  forward  all  I  could : 
but  that,  otherwise,  and  where  I  considered  myself  at  liberty  to  do  as  I 
pleased,  I  had  a  general  character,  among  strangers  and  short  acquaintance, 
of  the  most  impenetrable  taciturnity. 

He  vowed  he  could  not  believe  it.  "  It  would  be  a  shame,'*  he  cried, 
"  and  not  only  a  shame,  but  an  impossibility  ;  you  cannot  be  taciturn ! — I 
defy  you  !     Your  eyebrow !" 

And  then  broke  forth  one  of  his  most  flighty  rants  of  compliments,  with 
expressions  really  beyond  badinage.  He  made  me  a  little  grave,  and  I 
told  him,  that  however  he  might  amuse  himself  with  conning  fine  speeches 
to  me,  I  should  desire  and  hope  he  would  at  least  confine  them  to  my  own 
ears,  and  say  nothing  of  me  in  any  way  in  my  absence. 

He  was  a  little  affronted,  and  asked  why  ?  but  he  had  given  me  a  feeling 
I  could  not  quite  explain,  even  lo  myself,  and  which,  however,  he  almost 
immediately  dissipated  by  a  more  moderate  mode  of  proceeding. 

"  I  should  be  glad,"  said  he,  "  you  should  yourself  have  heard  how  I 
have  mentioned  you." 

"  I  should  be  far  more  glad,"  cried  I,  "  to  hear  you  never  mentioned  me 
at  all." 
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**  And  why,  ma'am  1  why  that  distrust  or  disdain  ?" 

"  Because — shall  I  tell  you  the  truth  ? — I  do  not  believe  you  would  speak 
of  me  so  well  as  /  think  any  body  else  would  I  This  may  be  vain  about 
atliers^  perhaps  !" 

This  occasioned  a  vehement  outcry,  and  professions  of  superior  devotion 
to  all  the  world  ;  but  they  afforded  me  the  very  opportunity  I  was  waiting 
for,  and,  with  some  circumlocution,  I  frankly  acknowledged  I  should  be 
sorry  to  be  spoken  of  by  one  whose  manner  had  taught  me  to  fear  he 
thought,  in  fact,  less  well  of  me  than  I  had  ever  had  reason  to  believe  any 
one  else  had  done. 

I  was  almost  concerned  this  escaped  me,  it  produced  such  asseverations  ; 
but  I  was  glad  afterwards,  when  I  found,  in  its  effect,  it  distanced  that  man- 
ner for  the  rest  of  the  conference. 

Some  time  af\er,  "  I  want,"  cried  he,  a  little  thoughtfully,  "  to  hear  more 
of  you  from  your  older  acquaintances ;  I  want  to  meet  somebody  who  has 
known  you  long,  and  to  converse  with  them  about  you :  those  I  meet  tell 
me  nothing  but  what  I  already  know,  and  what  every  body  knows,  that  Miss 
Burney  is  very,"  &c.  &c.  &c. :  "  but  I  want  to  see  some  of  her  intimates, 
and  to  hear  them  speak  to  particulars.  1  had  heard  much  of  her  before  I 
saw  lier,  and  I  wished  much  to  see  her,  and  her  Majesty  was  so  gracious  as 
to  order  me  to  dine  here  one  day,  last  summer,  on  purpose  to  give  me  that 
satisfaction  ;  and  now — " 

His  speeches  were  all  stopped  short  by  the  return  of  Miss  Planta. 

I  find  no  further  memorandums  of  my  winter  Windsor  expeditions  of  this 
year.  I  will  briefly  record  some  circumstances  which  I  want  no  memoran- 
dums to  recollect,  and  then  tie  my  accounts  concisely  together  till  I  find  my 
minutes  resumed. 

Mr.  Turbulent  became  now  every  journey  more  and  more  violent  in  his 
behaviour.  He  no  longer  sued  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  Colonel,  who  con- 
stantly sent  in  his  own  name  to  ask  it,  and  invariably  preserved  that  deli- 
cacy, good-breeding,  and  earnestness  to  oblige,  which  could  not  but  secure 
the  welcome  he  requested. 

I  saw  no  more  of  Major  Price,  which  I  sincerely  regretted.  He  returned 
to  his  farm  in  Herefordshire. 

We  were  travelling  to  Windsor — ^Mr.  Turbulent,  Miss  Planta,  and  my- 
self, the  former  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  extremely  entertaining,  relating 
various  anecdotes  of  his  former  life,  and  gallantly  protesting  he  was  content 
to  close  the  scene  by  devoting  himself  to  the  service  of  the  ladies  then 
present. 

All  this  for  a  while  did  mighty  well,  and  I  was  foremost  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  his  rhodomontading :  but  I  drew  a  little  back  when  he  said  we  did 
not  live  half  enough  together  during  these  journeys,  and  desired  he  might 
come  to  breakfast  with  me.  «« Why  should  we  not,"  he  cried,  •<  all  live 
together?     I  hate  to  breakfast  alone.     What  time  do  you  rise?" 

»*  At  six  o'clock,"  cried  I. 

"  Well,  I  shall  wait  upon  you  then — call  you,  no  doubt,  for  you  can  never 
be  really  up  then.     Shall  I  call  you?     Will  you  give  me  leave?" 

«« No,  neither  leave,  nor  the  trouble." 

«  Why  not?  I  useid  to  go  to  Miss  Planta's  room  before  she  rose,  and 
wander  about  as  quiet  as  a  lamb." 

Miss  Planta  was  quite  scandalized,  and  exclaimed  and  denied  with  great 
earnestness.     He  did  not  mind  her,  but  went  on — 

"  I  shall  certainly  be  punctual  to  six  o'clock.     If  I  should  rap  at  your 
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door  to-morrow  rooming  early,  shoald  you  be  very  angry  t— om  you  be 
very  angry  ?" 

An  unfortunate  idea  this,  both  for  him  and  for  roe,  and  aomewhat  reaeai- 
bling  poor  Mrs.  Vesey's  which  she  expressed  once  in  the  opening  of  a  IcOer 
to  roe  in  these  words — '<  You  look  as  if  you  anddjbrgive  a  Ubertyl**  I 
fear  Mr.  Turbulent  thought  so  too. 

His  vehemence  upon  the  eternal  subject  of  his  Colonel  lasted  during  the 
whole  journey,  and  when  we  arrived  at  Windsor  he  followed  roe  to  my 
room,  uttering  such  high-flown  coropliments,  mixed  with  such  bitter  re- 
proaches, that  sometimes  I  was  almost  tempted  to  be  quite  aerioua  with  him, 
especially  as  that  manner  which  had  already  so  little  pleased  roe  relunied, 
and  with  double  force,  so  as  to  rise  at  times  to  a  pitch  of  gallantry  in  his 
professions  of  devotion  and  complaints  of  ill-usage  that  would  have  calkd 
for  some  very  effectual  exertion  to  subdue  and  crush,  had  I  not  ooosidered 
all  the  circumstances  of  his  situation,  and  the  impossibility  of  hia  meaning 
to  give  me  cause  for  gravity. 

All  his  murmurs  at  the  weariness  of  these  winter  journeys,  and  all  hii 
misanthropical  humours,  were  now  vanished.  He  protested  he  longed  ki 
the  return  of  the  Windsor  days ;  and  when  he  got  into  my  room  upon  our  . 
arrival,  he  detained  me  in  a  sort  of  conversation  hard  to  describe,  of  good- 
humoured  raillery  and  sport,  mixed  with  flighty  praise  and  protestatioos, 
till  1  was  regularly  obliged  to  force  him  away,  by  assurances  that  he  wooU 
disgrace  me,  by  making  roe  inevitably  too  late  to  be  dressed  for  the  Queen. 
Nevertheless,  till  this  evening,  to  which  I  am  now  coming,  I  was  alt(^ether 
much  amused  with  him,  and  though  sometimes  for  a  moment  startled,  it  wu 
only  for  a  moment,  and  1  felt  afterwards  constantly  ashamed  I  had  beea 
startled  at  all« 

I  must  now,  rather  reluctantly  I  own,  come  to  recite  a  quarrel,  a  very 
serious  quarrel,  in  which  I  have  been  involved  with  my  most  extraordinary 
fellow-traveller.  One  evening  at  Windsor  Miss  Planta  left  the  room  white 
I  was  winding  some  silk.  1  was  content  to  stay  and  finish  the  skeio, 
though  my  remaining  companion  was  in  a  humour  too  flighty  to  induce  me 
to  continue  with  him  a  moment  longer.  Indeed  I  had  avoided  pretty  suc- 
cessfully all  tcte-d'tites  with  him  since  the  time  when  his  eccentric  geoios 
led  to  such  eccentric  conduct  in  our  long  conference  in  the  last  month. 

This  time,  however,  when  I  had  done  my  work,  he  protested  I  should  stay 
and  chat  with  him.  I  pleaded  business — letters — hurry — all  in  vain :  be 
would  listen  to  nothing,  and  when  I  oflered  to  move  was  so  tumultuous  in 
his  opposition,  that  I  was  obliged  to  reseat  myself  to  appease  him. 

A  flow  of  compliments  followed,  every  one  of  which  I  liked  less  and  less; 
but  his  spirits  seemed  uncontrollable,  and,  I  suppose,  ran  away  with  all  that 
ought  to  check  them.  I  laughed  and  rallied  as  long  as  I  possibly  could,  and 
tried  to  keep  him  in  order,  by  not  seeming  to  suppose  he  wanted  aid  for  that 
purpose  :  yet  still,  every  time  I  tried  to  rise,  he  stopped  me,  and  uttered  at  last 
such  expressions  of  homage — so  like  what  Shakspeare  says  of  the  school- 
boy, who  makes  "  a  sonnet  on  his  mistress'  eyebrow^'*  which  is  always  his 
favourite  theme — that  I  told  him  his  real  compliment  was  all  to  my  temper^ 
in  imagining  it  could  brook  such  mockery. 

This  brought  him  once  more  on  his  knees,  with  such  a  volley  of  assevera- 
tions of  his  sincerity,  uttered  with  such  fervour  and  violence,  that  I  really 
felt  uneasy,  and  used  every  possible  means  to  get  away  from  him,  rallying 
him  however  all  the  time,  and  disguising  the  consciousness  I  felt  of  my  ina- 
bility to  quit  him.  More  and  more  vehement,  however,  he  grew,  till  I  could 
be  no  longer  passive,  but  forcibly  rising,  protested  I  would  not  stay  another 
minute.     But  you  may  easily  imagine  my  astonishment  and  provocation, 
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when,  hastily  rising  himself,  he  yiolently  seized  bold  of  roe,  and  compelled 
me  to  return  to  my  chair,  with  a  force,  and  a  freedom  that  gave  me  as  much 
surprise  as  ofience. 

AH  now  became  serious.  Raillery,  good-humour,  and  even  pretended 
ease  and  unconcern,  were  at  an  end*  The  positive  displeasure  I  felt  I  made 
positively  known ;  and  the  voice,  manner,  and  looks  with  which  I  insisted 
upon  an  immediate  release  were  so  changed  from  what  he  had  ever  heard  or 
observed  in  me  before,  that  I  saw  him  quite  thunderstruck  with  the  altera- 
tion ;  and,  all  his  own  violence  subsiding,  he  begged  my  pardon  with  the 
mildest  humility. 

He  had  made  me  too  angry  to  grant  it,  and  I  only  desired  him  to  let  me 
instantly  go  to  my  own  room.  He  ceased  all  personal  opposition,  but  going 
to  the  door,  planted  himself  before  it,  and  said  "  Not  in  wrath !  I  cannot 
let  you  go  away  in  wrath  !" 

**  You  must^  sir,"  cried  I,  **  for  I  am  in  wrath  !" 

He  began  a  thousand  apologies,  and  as  many  promises  of  the  most  sub- 
missive behaviour  in  future ;  but  I  stopped  them  all,  with  a  peremptory 
declaration  that  every  minute  he  detained  me  made  me  but  the  more  seri- 
ously angry. 

His  vehemence  now  was  all  changed  into  strong  alarm,  and  he  opened 
the  door,  profoundly  bowing,  but  not  speaking,  as  I  passed  him. 

I  am  sure  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  uncomfortable  sensations  I  felt,  in  a 
check  so  rude  and  violent  to  the  gaiety  and  entertainment  of  an  acquaintance 
which  had  promised  me  my  best  amusement  during  our  winter  campaigns. 
I  was  now  to  begin  upon  quite  a  new  system,  and  instead  of  encouraging, 
as  hitherto  I  had  done,  every  thing  that  could  lead  to  viVacity  and  spirit,  I 
was  fain  to  determine  upon  the  most  distant  and  even  forbidding  demeanour 
with  the  only  life  of  our  parties,  that  he  might  not  again  forget  himself. 

This  disagreeable  conduct  I  put  into  immediate  practice,  I  stayed  in  my 
own  room  till  I  heard  every  one  assembled  in  the  next :  I  was  then  obliged 
to  prepare  for  joining  them,  but  before  I  opened  the  door  a  gentle  rap  at  it 
made  me  call  out  "  Who's  there  ?"  and  Mr.  Turbulent  looked  in. 

I  hastily  said  I  was  coming  instantly,  but  he  advanced  softly  into  the 
room,  entreating  forgiveness  at  every  step.  I  made  no  other  answer  than 
desiring  he  would  go,  and  saying  I  should  follow.  He  went  back  to  the 
door,  and,  dropping  on  one  knee,  said  **  Miss  Bumey !  surely  you  cannot 
be  seriously  angry  7 — 'tis  so  impossible  you  should  think  I  meant  to  offend 
you  1" 

I  said  nothing,  and  did  not  look  near  him,  but  opened  the  door,  from  which 
he  retreated  to  make  way  for  me,  rising  a  little  mortified,  and  exclaiming, 
"  Can  you  then  have  such  real  ill-nature  ?   How  little  I  suspected  it  in  you  !" 

"  Tis  you,"  cried  I,  as  I  passed  on,  "  that  are  ill-natured !" 

I  meant  for  forcing  me  into  anger ;  but  I  lefl  him  to  make  the  meaning 
out,  and  walked  into  the  next  room. 

He  did  not  immediately  follow,  and  he  then  appeared  so  much  discon- 
certed that  I  saw  Miss  Planta  incessantly  eyeing  him,  to  find  out  what  was 
the  matter.  I  assumed  an  unconcern  I  did  not  feel,  for  I  was  really  both 
provoked  and  sorry,  foreseeing  what  a  breach  this  folly  must  make  in  the 
comfort  of  my  Windsor  expeditions. 

He  sat  down  a  little  aloof,  and  entered  into  no  conversation  all  the  even- 
ing ;  but  just  as  tea  was  over,  the  hunt  of  the  next  day  being  mentioned,  he 
suddenly  asked  Miss  Planta  to  request  leave  for  him  of  the  Queen  to  ride 

out  with  the  party. 

48* 
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*■  I  Outll  not  Mw  tho  QiMon,"  cried  ahe ;  "  you  had  much  belter  ad 
Bttmry," 

This  «ss  very  awkwanl.  I  nas  in  no  humour  to  act  for  him  i 
timp,  DOT  coulil  he  muBter  courage  to  desire  it ;  but  upon  Miss  PlaDta\ 
ing  at  ndi  of  ua  with  some  surprise,  and  n^pcaling  her  amendment 
pfofwaat,  bo  &iiill7  said,  "  Would  Miss  Biuney  be  so  gocid  as  to  tah 
IraAler 

1  Ml  ba  wu  knei  lo  ask  this  lo  avoid  exciting  Trcah  wonder,  ■ 
wum  nuca  Ktroeil  mo  to  answer,  though  most  uowjIliDgly,  that! 
— ntioii  il  10  her  Majeviy,  if  I  found  an  opportunity. 

I  rOM  10  retina  to  my  room  at  the  same  moment  with  Miss  Ptont 
ba  ht  OB  both  paaa  witnout  molealaliun.  He  wilj  not,  howcvc-r,  ogi 
if  I  ami  be  angry,  but  I  was  truly  v<;xed  he  should  have  put  me  to  ■ 

IBBL 

An  opportiuuiy  offering  favourably,  I  spoke  at  night  to  the  Queq 
ib*  gKTV  leave  for  his  aOuidiiig  the  chase.  1  intended  to  send  this  p 
aka  to  ITiaa  Planta,  but  I  hod  scarce  returned  to  my  own  room  frfl 
Majettr,  icton  a  rap  st  my  door  was  followed  by  his  appearance.  Hi 
qoiie  aJoof,  loolritl|{  B**^  '"*^  contrite.  I  immediately  called  out  "| 
fpoJcwi,  air,  to  die  Qoocn,  and  you  have  her  leeve  to  go." 

Ho  bowed  mjrwviouDdly.and  thanked  me,  and  was  retreating,  bul 
back  tftio,  tod  Mvamcing,  nssunied  an  air  of  leas  humility,  and  esd 
"  JUIpiu,  ihne.  Wit. ;  fnjiin  que  vrjus  iCttes  plus  si  mie^hunte  qit'm 
tmrf" 

1  Mil)  RMhing;  he  cami*  nearer,  and,  bowing  upon  his  own  hand,  | 
out  fcr  mrnc,  with  n  look  of  most  respectful  supplication.  1  had  ao  inW 
oTriii'mu  tlv  ninftiT  so  short,  yet  from  shame  lo  sustain  roaentroentri 
ci-iii"-  ■'  I  '  '■  'I  iiiii  a  fiuger:  he  took  it  with  a  look  of  great  gra 
n^i  ■■  (■■iicliin^"  ihi'  tip  of  my  plovo  with  his  lip,  instant 

il  go,  nnd  very  solemnly  said, "  Soyez  siirqtieje  n'ai  jamais  et*  lama 
itlcr  lie  rouj  nffenser ;"  and  then  he  thanked  me  again  for  his  license 

1  was  not  sorry  to  have  our  war  end  here  apparently,  though  I 
obliged  to  resolve  upon  a  defensive  conduct  in  future,  that  would  preveoi 
other  attack. 

And  now  for  a  few  general  anecdotes  that  belong  to  this  month. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  two  or  three  visits  from  Mr,  Bryant,  whose  I 
regard  for  the  King  and  Queen  makes  him  eagerly  accept  every  invila 
from  the  ?)ope  of  seeing  them  in  my  room;  and  one  of  the  daya  they 
came  in  to  speak  to  him,  and  were  accompanied  by  the  two  eldest  Prince 
who  stood  chatting  with  me  by  the  door  the  whole  time,  and  saying  con 
things  upon  royal  personages  in  tragedies,  particularly  Princess  Augi 
who  has  a  great  deal  of  sport  in  her  disposition.  She  very  gravely  aasc 
she  thought  some  cf  those  princes  on  the  stage  looked  really  quite  as  we 
some  she  knew  off  it. 

Once  about  this  linw  I  went  to  a  ptay  myself,  which  surely  I  may 
long  enough  and  never  forget.  It  was  "  Seduction,"  a  very  clever  pi 
but  containing  a  dreadful  picture  of  vice  and  dissipation  in  high  life,  wn 
by  Mr.  Miles  Andrews,  with  an  epilogue— O,  such  an  epilogue;  I 
listening  to  it  with  uncommon  attention,  from  a  compliment  paid  in  i 
Mrs.  Montagu,  among  other  female  writers ;  but  imagine  what  becain 
my  attention  when  1  suddenly  was  struck  with  these  lines,  or  sometl 
like  them : — 
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**  Let  sweet  CJedlia  gain  ^oor  just  applaoae, 
WhoM  every  postion  yields  to  Reason's  laws.** 

To  hear,  wholly  unprepared  and  unauspicious,  such  lines  in  a  Theatre — 
seated  in  a  Royal  Box — and  with  the  whole  Royal  Family  and  their  suite 
immediately  opposite  roe— was  it  not  a  singular  circumstance  7  To  describe 
my  embarrassment  would  be  impossible.  My  whole  head  was  leaning  for- 
ward,  with  my  opera-glass  in  my  hand,  examining  Miss  Farren,  who  spoke 
the  epilogue.  Instantly  I  shrunk  Imck,  so  astonished  and  so  ashamed  of 
my  public  situation,  that  I  was  almost  ready  to  take  to  my  heels  and  run, 
for  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  there  purposely  in  that  conspicuous  place 

**  To  list  attentive  to  my  own  apf^ttse.** 

The  King  immediately  raised  his  opera-glass  to  look  at  me,  laughing 
heartily — the  Queen's  presently  took  the  same  direction— all  the  Princesses 
looked  up,  and  all  the  attendants,  and  all  the  mai^;  of  honour  1 

I  protest  I  was  never  more  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  myself:  nobody  was 
in  the  front  row  with  me  but  Miss  Goldsworthy,  who  instantly  seeing  how 
I  was  disconcerted,  prudently  and  good-naturedly  forbore  taking  any  notice 
of  me.  I  sat  as  far  back  as  I  could,  and  kept  my  fan  against  the  exposed 
profile  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  never  once  leaning  forward,  nor  using  my 
glass. 

None  of  the  Royal  Family  spoke  to  me  upon  this  matter  till  a  few  days 
after ;  but  I  heard  from  Mrs.  Delany  they  had  all  declared  themselves  sorry 
for  the  confusion  it  had  caused  me.  And  some  time  afier  the  Queen  could 
not  forbear  saying  **  I  hope.  Miss  Bumey,  you  minded  the  epilogue  the 
other  night  ?" 

And  the  King,  very  comically,  said  **  I  took  a  peep  at  you !— I  could  not 
help  that.  I  wanted  to  see  how  you  looked  when  your  fiitber  first  discovered 
your  writing — and  now  I  think  I  know  1** 

The  Princesses  all  said  something,  and  the  kind  Princess  Elizabeth,  in 
particular,  declared  she  had  pitied  me  with  all  her  heart,  for  being  so  situated 
when  such  a  compliment  was  made. 

My  Fredy  will  have  told  our  visit  to  Mrs.  Cholmley,  where  I  met 
sundry  old  acquaintances,  amongst  whom  were  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mrs. 
Montagu,  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  Mrs.  Porteus. 

But  what  was  most  interesting,  and,  alas  I  most  melancholy  to  me  in  this 
month,  was  news  of  the  return  of  Mrs.  I^ozzi  to  Enghind !  I  heard  it  first 
from  Mr.  Stanhope,  but  my  dear  Fredy  will  have  told  all  that  also,  since 
she  spent  with  me  the  same  evem'ng. 

The  waiting  of  Colonel  Welbred  finished  with  this  month,  and  it  finished 
with  leaving  roe  very  sorry  it  was  ovetf  especially  as  I  had  an  entirely  new 
acquaintance  to  form  with  his  successor. 

His  elder  brother  made  him  a  visit  during  one  of  our  last  journeys  for 
three  days,  and  the  Colonel  sent  to  request  leave  to  bring  him  to  my  tea« 
table,  before  he  made  his  appearance.  I  need  say  nothing  of  him,  as  you 
all  know  him  ;  but  I  had  a  good  deal  offferi'6,  talk  with  him,  arid  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feeling  very  thankful  to  the  consideration  of  the  Colonel,  who, 
when  called  away  himself  after  tea  to  attend  the  King,  whispered  his  brother 
that  he  must  not  stay  longer  in  that  room  than  nine  o'clock. 

The  elder,  without  asking  a  question,  observed  the  injunction,  and  thi) 
moment  the  clock  struck  nine  started  up  and  led  the  way  to  the  rest  of  the 
party  in  retiring. 

Ajid  here  closes  March. 
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Illness  of  the  Diarist — ^Visits — ^Recovery — ^LeaTe4akiiifir — Cooaistenctes   of  tbe  IiioaB> 
sistent — ^A  Surprise — Windsor  Terrace — Gralitnde — tne  Queen  and  Bfra.  Locke — Ls^f 
Bote  and  Lady  Louisa  Stuart — Mrs.  Delany  and  tbe  PrineeM  AngiMta — ^A  Refiev— 
Partiality  of  toe  King  and  Queen  to  Mrs.  Delany — ^A  Philoeopher  tamed  Fly-calcber— 
Pet    Frogs — Bruce*s    Travels — Dr.    Douglass-— General    CiiT"-CopgratDl«tions~-A 
Classical  Spot — An  Enthusiastic  Traveller — ^A  Presentation  Copy — ^Liberties  of  tis 
Newspapers — The  King*s  Birthday  at  St.  James's — ^Toilet  Etiquette — Atteodanee  oi 
the  Queen — ^Routine  of  the  day  in  the  Queen's  Apartments — Orerpoweri^  Efibds  of 
Music  at  a  Public  Ceremony— ^srrand  Toilette — The  Queen's  DiamoDcle — Yisit  to  Mtl 
Vesey — Horace  Walpole — ^A  Cure  for  Spleen — ^Lady  Henries — ^Lady  Joliaoa  Peon- 
Lady  Clanbrassil — Colonc^  Ramsden — M.  del  Campo— Colooel  HoUiatn — Eqoemaf 
Small.talk~Ascot  Race»-Jaoob  Bryant— Windsor  Terrace— A  high-flown  Caai|£. 
ment — ^The  Miseries  of  an  Equerry — ^Volcanoes  in  the  Moon — CouTersation  on  Coi. 
tume — ^The  Duke  and  Duchess  de  rolignao— Windsor  Terrace — The  Prince  of  Waks 
— His  Reconciliation  with  the  King — ^Time  the  only  Rewarder  of  GenioB—SinpM 
Extraordinary— A  Counter-tenor — ^A  Singing  Lesson — Sir  Richard  Jebb— LordH^ 
grave— The  Toils  of  the  ToUette— Much  Ado  about  Nothing— A  Tale  of  a  Leatkr 
Trunk — Mystification — ^Alarming  Illness  of  Mrs.  Delany — Mrs.  SchweDenber^sl^Bt 
Frogs — M.  de  la  Blancherie — ^Tfae  three  M's — Mrs.  Piozzi — ^A  German  Faiuly — Dfc. 
Beattie — His  Person,  Manners,  and  Conversation — ffis  Family  Mialbvtanea— Anee. 
dote  of  Dr.  Johnson — Dr.  Beattie's  Minstrel — ^Another  Book  of  it   writteiif  but  ds> 
stroyed — Jacob  Bryant  and  his  Do^s — £Us  House  and  Library — Pnrwinitiun    Gmi 
Resolutions — A  Day  at  Eton — Canning  and  tbe  Microcosm. 

April. — Colonel  Manners  now  came  into  waiting,  and  the  very  first  day, 

as  if  generously  to  mark  the  superior  elegance  of  his  predecessor — ^became 
into  mv  tea-room  with  General  Bude,  who  was  at  Windsor  bv  invitarion — 
without  any  previous  message  or  ceremony  of  any  sort  whatever.  The 
King  himself  was  already  there,  and  Mr.  Smelt,  with  whom  his  Majesty 
was  conversing ;  but  as  soon  as  he  retired,  General  Bude  named  us  to  each 
other,  and  from  that  time  Colonel  Manners  came  every  evening,  without  the 
smallest  trouble  of  arrangement,  either  for  himself  or  for  me. 

Fortunately  Miss  Planta  or  Miss  Emily  Clayton  at  this  time  were 
constantly  of  my  party,  which  took  off  from  the  awkwardness  of  these 
visits. 

Colonel  Manners  is  a  tall  and  extremely  handsome  young  man,  weil 
enough  versed  in  what  is  immediately  going  forward  in  the  world ;  and 
though  not  very  deep  in  his  knowledge,  nor  profound  in  his  observations,  he 
is  very  good-humoured,  and  I  am  told  well  principled.  I  saw,  however,  but 
little  of  him  at  this  time,  as  my  illness  so  soon  took  place,  and  I  shall 
mention  nothing  more  of  this  month  except  to  have  the  pleasure  of  saving 
that  my  very  strange  fellow-traveller  gave  me  no  further  uneasiness  aller 
the  scene  I  have  mentioned.  I  continued  grave  and  distant,  in  defiance  of 
the  piqued  air  with  which  he  received  my  change,  till  I  saw  all  his  own 
flights  subside  into  quiet  and  common  behaviour.  I  then  by  de<rrees  suf- 
fered my  stiffness  to  wear  away,  and  before  the  time  of  my  illness  be  had 
reconciled  me  to  him  pretty  entirely,  by  a  general  propriety  of  conduct. 
This  caused  me  very  great  satisfaction.  Yet  from  the  moment  of  mv  pro- 
vocation to  that  of  my  fever  I  could  never  bring  myself  to  venture  to  be  one 
moment  alone  with  him.  He  remonstrated  on  my  constantly  running  aw^y 
when  he  only  remained  ;  but  though  he  remonstrated,  now,  with  gentleness, 
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I  could  not  change  my  plan.    I  saw  all  was  then  right,  and  I  thought  it 
most  wise  to  run  no  risks. 

I  need  say  nothing  to  my  dear  friends  of  my  illness — they  and  my  dear 
Esther  nursed  me  out  of  it,  and  I  shall  skip  useless  recollections  upon  unplea- 
sant subjects ;  though  never  will  my  memory's  best  tablet  skip  the  records 
of  their  kindness  and  goodness. 

Ma7. — A  fresh  beginning  now  of  journal  to  the  kindest  of  sisters,  and  of 
friends,  from  the  date  of  my  parting  with  them  as  nurses  and  companions. 

When  I  could  see  no  more  of  my  Susan's  hat,  and  lost  all  sight  of  my 
Fredy's  carriage,  I  drew  in  my  head,  and  shut  down  my  window,  and  walked 
slowly  up  and  down  the  room,  to  keep  myself  from  stagnation  ;  and  then  I 
determined  to  set  about— -all  I  was  equal  to  undertaking-*an  inspection  of 
some  of  my  drawers* 

I  had  but  just  unlocked  one  of  them  when  a  smart  rap  at  my  door  startled 
me.  Goter  was  up  stairs  with  her  mother  and  sister — I  was  unwilling, 
and  indeed  unfit,  to  see  any  body.  I  made  no  answer— -a  second  rapping 
followed  ;  I  was  forced  to  call  out  "  Who's  there  ?"  "  May  I  pay  my  com- 
pliments for  a  moment  to  Miss  Burney  1"  was  the  answer,  in  the  voice  of 
Mr.  Tuburlent. 

Of  all  the  whole  household  he  was  just  the  last  person  I  then  wished  to 
see.  Those  who  have  never  been  ill  themselves  know  nothing  of  the  gen- 
tleness which  an  invalid  requires.  Afraid,  therefore,  of  bis  visit,  I  earnestly 
called  out  «  No,  not  now ;  I  am  not  visible ;  I  can  see  no  company  1" 

He  entered,  notwithstanding,  crying  «  Why  7"  in  answer  to  all  I  could 
say  to  stop  him,  though  I  was  so  little  disposed  for  bis  society  that  I  fairly 
turned  away  from  him,  when  I  could  not  prevail,  with  almost  serious  peevish- 
ness. 

He  must  at  least,  he  said,  ask  me  after  Mrs.  Phillips,  with  whom  he  had 
been  extremely  struck,  whom  he  much  wished  to  know  more,  and  thought 
a  very  uncommonly  charming  woman. 

I  was  soflened  a  little  in  my  spleen  by  this,  for  I  saw  he  spoke  it  with  all 
his  heart :  «<  She  was  gone !"  I  answered, — *<  I  had  lost  both  my  nurses  but 
that  moment." 

*<  Indeed  1"  said  he ;  <<  I  had  had  hopes  of  seeing — ^under  your  protec- 
tion— Mrs.  Locke ;  I  long  to  know  that  lady — ^what  pity  to  part  you  from 
them  1" 

I  had  now  a  good  mind  to  shake  hands  with  him.  His  soothing  fit,  how- 
ever, was  soon  over,  for  he  presently  added, — *<  But  Mce  that  must  have 
been — why  this  was  as  good  a  way  to  begin  as  any  other."  He  then 
insisted  upon  it  that  I  must  dine  with  them  again  :  «<  We  have  Miss  Golds- 
worthy,"  said  he,  <<  Miss  Planta,  and  Mile.  Montmoulin)"  and  ran  on  with 
most  vehement  protestations  that  I  not  only  could  come,  but  ought  to  come, 
to  join  the  party. 

I  assured  him  I  was  quite  unequal  to  so  much  company ;  and  I  told  him 
if  he  would  but  go  then,  I  would  see  him  again  in  the  evening.  This  bribery, 
as  he  called  it,  made  him  consent  to  depart,  and  he  got  up  immediately. 

I  have  told  you  so  much,  in  brief,  of  the  singularities  of  this  gentleman, 
that  I  enter  afresh  into  detail,  in  order  to  prove  to  you  the  consistencies  of 
ray  accounts  of  him.     And  take  now  a  most  characteristic  trait. 

You  will  naturally  suppose  he  did  not  spare  for  length  of  visit  in  the 
evening,  when  privileged  to  come  by  my  own  invitation :— he  never  came 
at  all !  You  will  conclude  he  was  kept  away  by  business  or  necessity  :— 
DO ;  for  in  that  case,  when  we  met  next  he  would  not  have  spared  for  com- 
plaints. The  simple  fact  is,  he  forgot  before  night  all  he  had  been  so  eager 
ibr  at  noon  I 
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After  dinner,  while  I  was  standing  ^for  practice!)  at  the  window,  to  see 
the  Royal  Family  go  to  the  Terrace,  I  neard  my  door  open,  and,  oooclu^ng 
only  Goter  would  enter  without  rapping,  I  also  h^rd  it  shut  without  toiniog 
to  look  round :  but,  when  at  last  another  step  than  Goter^s  caught  my  ear, 
and  my  eye  followed  it,  judge  my  surprise  to  see  the  Queen  !  Takiog  the 
Princess  Royal  for  her,  I  had  no  doubt  of  her  being  of  the  Terrace  party ; 
but  she  told  me  she  had  a  little  hurt  her  foot,  and  would  not  walk. 

Nothing  could  be  sweeter  than  this  unej^pected  second  visit  in  the  same 
day.  I  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  expressing  thanks  in  my  Predy's 
and  my  Susan's  names,  as  well  as  my  own,  and  then  in  my  dear  Bstber's 
also,  for  the  marks  of  favour  so  recently  received ;  and  I  endeavoured  to 
tell  her,  in  stronger  words  than  I  had  yet  attempted,  my  sense  of  her  good- 
ness to  me  throughout  my  whole  illness :  but  I  did  not  succeed  very  well, 
and  was  not  half  heard  or  understood ;  for  when, — in  despair, — ^I  gave  op 
the  point,  and  ventured  to  say  1  hoped  she  would  herself  feel  (or  roe, — she 
turned  towards  me  with  a  compassionate  sweetness  in  her  counteaanoe,  and 
answered,  «<  Indeed  I  do  1"  and  I  found  she  had  misconceived  me  to  mean 
for  my  siifferings^  when  I  had  thought  only  of  my  gratitude. 

She  told  me  she  had  really  longed  to  see  Mrs.  Locke,  and  spoke  in  just 
praise  of  her  charming  countenance.  Yet  she  could  not,  she  owned,  ain^ 
with  her  in  one  thing, — that  there  was  any  likeness  between  my  sister  PhiK 
lips  and  me, — and  I  owned  myself"  rf  her  advice,^ 

She  asked  me  if  I  had  found  my  sister's  children  much  grown  and  im- 
proved. '  «<  Yes,"  I  answered,  and  was  indulging  myself  in  an  eulogy  upon 
my  dear  little  Fanny,  when  the  arrival  of  Lady  Bute  and  Lady  Louisa 
Stuart,  who  were  invited  by  the  Queen,  cut  off  our  conference,  much  to  niy 
regret,  and  she  returned  to  her  own  rooms  to  receive  them. 

At  night  I  had  a  few  minutes  from  Mrs.  Delany,  by  means  of  the  sweet 
Queen,  who  kept  Lady  Bute  and  Lady  Louisa  till  ten  o'clock,  but  dismissed 
her  at  nine,  saying  she  was  sure  she  would  like  to  come  to  me  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening.  The  Princess  Augusta  insisted  upon  taking  care  of  her  to 
my  room,  and  when  she  begged  to  be  made  over  to  a  page,  said,  "  No,  no 
-^I  want  to  see  Miss  Burney  again  this  evening  myself." 

Monday. — My  kind  Mrs.  Delany  came  to  me  at  my  breakfast,  and 
stayed  with  me  almost  all  the  morning.  We  had  much  to  talk  over  of  her 
affairs.  The  sweetness,  the  patience  with  which  she  bears  the  wrongs  she 
receives,  even  while  feeling  them  with  the  most  poignant  sensibility,  is  so 
touching  a  sight,  that  the  hardest  heart  might  melt  to  look  in  her  soft, 
suffering  countenance,  and  the  worst  might  be  edified  by  reading  what  is 
written  in  it. 

The  Royal  Family  had  all  been  to  review  Colonel  Goldsworthy's  regi- 
ment. Upon  their  return,  they  saw,  through  my  windows,  that  Mrs.  Delanj 
was  with  me,  and  the  King  and  Queen  both  capiein  to  speak  to  her.  How 
they  love  her!  and  what  mutual  honour  does  such  love  confer  on  all  three! 
The  King  counselled  me  to  be  as  much  as  possible  in  the  air,  for  the 
recovery  of  my  strength,  graciously  naming  to  me  that  1  should  walk  in 
the  garden  for  that  purpose, — giving  me,  in  those  words,  the  license  with 
the  advice.  You  may  believe  I  would  not  let  the  day  pass  without  accept- 
ing both. 

I  had  advice,  too,  from  the  dinner-party  in  the  next  room,  afterwards,  to 
invigorate  myself  in  another  way.  Goter  brought  me  Mr.  Turbulent'scotn- 
pliments,  and  that  Miss  Goldsworthy  had  ordered  champagne  in  honour  of 
her  brother's  review ;  and  he  was  sure  it  would  do  me  a  great  deal  of  good 
to  permit  him  to  send  me  a  glass,  that  I  might  drink  the  toast  he  had  ju>t 
given, — "  Colonel  Goldsworthy  and  all  his  dragoons  !"     I  sent  him  woni,  I 
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had  just  eaten  a  whole  chicken,  and  therefore  thought  it  best  to  put  off  my 
champagne-drinking  to  another  day.  My  appetite,  you  see,  continues  of 
the  same  voracious  cast  as  at  dear  Norbury. 

When  I  had  .done  this  feat,  I  prepared  and  cloaked  myself  for  my  walk 
in  the  garden  ;  I  heard  a  rap  at  the  door  of  my  drawing-room  ;  I  sent  Goter 
to  it,  who  brought  me  word  she  saw  the  Princess  Elizabeth  going  away. 
I  made  what  haste  I  could  to  stop  her,  and  thank  her  for  her  condescension. 
She  assured  me  I  looked  quite  spruce  again,  and  stayed  chatting  at  the 
door  till  Mr.  Turbulent,  hearing  our  voices  from  the  eating-parlour,  came 
out,  followed  by  Miss  Goldsworthy  and  Mile.  Montmoulin. 

Mr.  Turbulent  seized  the  opportunity  to  enter  my  room,  whence  I  could 
with  difficulty  get  rid  of  him ;  for  he  told  me  he  had  something  to  commu- 
nicate to  my  private  ear  that  I  ought  to  know.  And  when  I  begged  him  to 
proceed,  he  said  he  must  inform  me  ....  «  That  Philosopher  JDe  Luc  was 
now  turned  fly-catcher  for  Mrs.  Schwellenberg's  frogs  1" 

'Twas  impossible  not  to  laugh,  though  the  news  was  far  enough  from 
being  new  to  me ;  but  he  made  a  sport  of  it  that  I  assured  him  was  quite 
too  obstreperous,  and  I  fairly  entreated  his  departure. 

If  this,  he  said,  was  a  subject  too  gay  for  me,  he  had  at  hand  one  per- 
fectly fitted  for  quiet  investigation.  This  was  an  account  of  the  travels  of 
Mr.  Bruce  in  Abyssinia,  which,  at  last,  are  actually  in  the  press.  The  MS. 
is  now  with  Mr.  Douglas,  who  had  lent  Mr.  Turbulent  the  frontispiece  and 
advertisement  to  show  to  his  Majesty,  with  a  map  of  the  journey  of  Mr* 
Bruce  to  the  source  of  the  Nile. 

Tuesday. — My  kindest  Mrs.  Delany  came  to  me  again  for  all  the 
rooming ;  and  she  desired  that  I  would  see  Qeneral  Gary,  who  is  here  on 
some  reviewing  business,  as  he  had  wished  it,  and  is  some  sort  of  relation 
to  her.  He  came  accordingly;  he  is  a  mighty  good-humoured,  rattling, 
gay  old  man :  he  knows  my  father  extremely  well,  and  was  the  first,  I 

believe,  who  assisted  him  in  putting  our  James  out  to  sea. 

«  *  #  *  *  * 

Soon  after  followed,  both  here  and  in  town,  congratulatory  visits  on  my 
recovery,  from  most  of  the  household  with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  You 
may  suppose  Mr.  Turbulent  would  not  alone  be  omitted ;  but  you  can 
hardly  suppose  how  he  made  me  stare  when  he  assured  me,  most  solemnly, 
that  he  was  now  planning,  for  his  first  leisure,  a  ride  to  Norbury  Park  I 

I  begged  to  know  what  had  occasioned  that  resolution  ? 

**  I  gOi"  he  cried,  <<  to  see  the  spot,  the  very  spot,  where  Madame  La 
Fite  first  beheld  you." 

I  thought  him  ranting ;  and  not  less  when  he  proceeded, — *'  I  must  see 
the  very,  the  identical  piece  of  earth  ! — I  shall  want  no  one  to  tell  me  which 
it  is — I  must  needs  feel  it  by  inspiration,  when  once  I  approach  that  hal- 
lowed ground  ;  and  who  knows  what  may  follow,  or  what  blessing  may  be 
in  store  for  me  I  That  spot  which  blessed  Madame  La  Fite  may  bless  me 
also ;  that  look — ^for  you  loved  one  another  at  first  sight^-that  look  which 
she  describes,  when  you  met  at  Lord  Locke's  1 — " 

I  asked  him  whether  he  was  really  in  his  senses  ?  And  he  then  pcxsitively 
assured  me  that  Madame  La  Fite  had  just  published  a  book,  in  which  she 
had  recounted  the  origin  of  her  friendship  with  Miss  Bumey,  whom  she  met 
at  Lord  and  Lady  Lxke^s  / — 

I  must  own  I  did  not  believe  one  word  of  this  ;  attributing  it  all  to  his 
fertile  invention,  till  he  resumed  the  subject  at  dinner,  in  presence  of  Miss 
Flanta,  by  whom  it  wa^  partly  confirmed. 

I  was  really  vexed  for  all  parties,  well  knowing  my  beloved  Fredy  and 
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Mr.  Locke  would  contemn  such  an  ill-judged  frifooUU  as  much  as  I  oould 
myself.  Miss  Planta — and  I  did  not  wondei^— could  xx>t  remt  a  most 
hearty  laugh  at  it ;  hut  Mr.  Turhulent  protested  I  had  no  right  to  find  fknh, 
as  that  single  passage  was  the  only  one  in  the  hook  that  had  any  sak  or 
spirit !  <<  I  resul  that."  he  cried ;  **  hat  when  I  opened  it  elsewhere,  I  M 
asleep  involuntarily.^ 

They  then  joined  in  giving  a  general  notion  of  the  composition  ;  to  which 
Mr.  Turhulent  put  a  finishing  stroke  hy  suddenly  exclaiming,  '<  J,  howeter, 
personally,  am  very  angry  with  Madame  La  Fite !  She  has  related  so  many 
things  that  can  interest  nohody,  and  she  has  left  out  all  mention  of  my  little 
Thisbe!" 

This  was  a  favourite  dog,  given  him  hy  Mr.  Bryant,  and  which  {<^  oat  of 
a  window  ahout  this  time. 

In  town  I  found  Madame  La  Ftte's  hook  upon  my  table,  de  la  part 
de  Pauteia-j  and  speedily  followed  hy  a  visit.  Cold  enough  were  my  tlnnks 
for  the  present ;  and,  to  avoid  any  necessity  of  comment,  sincse  ezpostnla- 
tion  would  now  have  heen  too  late,  I  told  her  with  truth,  I  had  not  yet  lad 
time  to  read  it. 

How  simple  the  mistake  to  suppose  flattery  so  easy  I 

But  if  Mr.  Turbulent  and  his  Thisbe  here  escaped  mention,  be  had  doC, 
for  himself,  the  same  good  fortune  in  the  newspapers.  Miss  Planta  told  ms 
that  an  account  had  been  drawn  up  of  all  the  Royal  Household  wbo 
appeared  at  the  last  Commemoration,  and  he  came  in  thus  >— '« Mr.  'HirlMi- 
lent,  who  takes  care  always  to  be  seen^ *^ 

Poor  Mr.  Turbulent  laughed,  hut  said, «« Pray,  how  can  a  man  six  feet 
high  he  hid  T 

St.  Jaxss's  Palacb,  Juns  4th. — I  have  had  a  dread  of  the  bustle  of  thb 
day  for  some  weeks,  and  evory  kind  friend  has  dreaded  it  for  roe :  yet  am 
I  at  this  moment  more  quiet  than  I  have  been  any  single  moment  since  I 
left  my  dearest  Susan  at  that  last  gate  of  sweet  Norbury  Park.  Till  we  meet 
again,  I  shall  feel  as  if  always  seeing  that  beloved  sister  on  that  very  spot. 

Take  a  little  of  the  humours  of  this  day,  with  respect  to  myself,  as  ther 
have  arisen.  I  quitted  my  downy  pillow  at  half-past  six  o'clock ;  for  bad 
habits  in  sickness  have  lost  me  half  an  hour  of  every  morning  ;  and  tbeo, 
according  to  an  etiquette  I  discovered  but  on  Friday  night,  I  was  quite  nev 
dressed :  for  I  find  that,  on  the  King's  birthday,  and  on  the  Queen's,  both 
real  and  nominal,  two  new  attires,  one  half,  the  other  full  dressed,  are  ex- 
pected from  all  the  attendants  that  come  into  the  royal  presence. 

This  first  labour  was  happily  achieved  in  such  good  time,  that  I  was  pA 
seated  to  my  breakfast — a  delicate  bit  of  roll  half  eaten,  and  a  promisiog 
dish  of  tea  well  stirred — when  I  received  my  summons  to  attend  the  Quees. 

She  was  only  with  her  wardrobe  woman,  and  accepted  most  gracious] j  t 
little  murmuring  congratulation  upon  the  day,  which  I  ventured  to  whisper 
while  she  looked  another  way.  Fortunately  for  me  sho  is  always  quick  is 
conceiving  what  is  meant,  and  never  wastes  time  in  demanding  what  is  said. 
She  told  me  she  had  bespoke  Miss  Planta  to  attend  at  the  grand  toilette  it 
St.  James's,  as  she  saw  my  strength  still  diminished  hy  my  late  illneo* 
Indeed  it  still  is,  though  in  all  other  respects  I  am  perfectly  well. 

The  Queen  wore  a  very  beautiful  dress,  of  a  new  manufacture,  of  worked 
muslin,  thin,  fine,  and  clear,  as  the  Chambery  gauze.  I  attended  her  fioo 
the  Blue  Closet,  in  which  she  dresses,  through  the  rooms  that  lead  to  the 
breakfast  apartment.  In  one  of  these,  while  she  stopped  for  her  hair-dres«r 
to  finish  her  head  dress,  the  King  joined  her.  She  spoke  to  him  in  GenvB, 
and  he  kissed  her  hand. 
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The  three  elder  Princesses  came  in  soon  after ;  they  all  went  up,  with 
congratulatory  smiles  and  curtsies,  to  their  royal  father,  who  kissed  them 
very  afiectionately  ;  they  then,  as  usual  every  morning,  kissed  the  Queen's 
hand.  The  door  was  thrown  open  to  the  breakfast-room,  which  is  a  noble 
apartment,  fitted  up  with  some  of  Vandyke's  best  works ;  and  the  instant 
the  King,  who  led  the  way,  entered,  1  was  surprised  by  a  sudden  sound 
of  music,  and  found  that  a  band  of  musicians  were  stationed  there  to 
welcome  him.  The  Princesses  followed,  but  Princess  Elizabeth  turned 
round  to  me  to  say  she  could  hardly  bear  the  sound:  it  was  the  first 
morning  of  her  coming  down  to  breakfast  for  many  months,  as  she 
has  had  that  repast  in  her  own  room  ever  since  her  dangerous  illness. 
It  overcame  her,  she  said,  more  than  the  dressing,  more  than  the  early 
rising,  more  than  the  whole  of  the  hurry  and  fatigue  of  all  the  rest  of  a 
public  birthday.  She  loves  the  King  most  tenderly ;  and  there  is  a  some- 
thing in  receiving  any  person  who  is  loved,  by  sudden  music,  that  I  can 
easily  conceive  to  be  very  trying  to  the  nerves. 

Princess  Augusta  came  back  to  cheer  and  counsel  her ;  she  begged  her 
to  look  out  at  the  window  to  divert  her  thoughts,  and  said  she  would  place 
her  where  the  sound  might  be  less  affecting  to  her. 

A  lively  "  How  d'ye  do.  Miss  Burney  1  I  hope  you  are  quite  well  now  1" 
from  the  sweet  Princess  Mary,  who  was  entering  the  ante-room,  made  me 
turn  from  her  two  charming  sisters ;  she  passed  on  to  the  breakfast,  soon 
followed  by  Princess  Sophia,  and  then  a  train  of  their  governesses,  Miss 
Goldsworthy,  Mademoiselle  Montmoulin,  and  Miss  Cromroe,  all  in  full  dress, 
with  fans.  We  reciprocated  little  civilities,  and  I  had  then  the  pleasure  to 
see  little  Princess  Amelia,  with  Mrs.  Cheveley,  who  brought  up  the  rear. 
Never,  in  tale  or  fable,  were  there  six  sister  Princesses  more  lovely. 

As  I  had  been  extremely  distressed  upon  the  Queen's  birthday,  ia 
January,  where  to  go  or  how  to  act,  and  could  obtain  no  information  from, 
my  coadjutrix,  I  now  resolved  to  ask  for  directions  from  the  Queen  herself; 
and  she  readily  gave  them,  in  a  manner  to  make  this  gala-day  far  more 
comfortable  to  me  than  the  last.  She  bade  me  dress  as  fast  as  I  could,  and 
go  to  St.  James's  by  eleven  o'clock ;  but  first  come  into  the  room  to  her. 

Then  followed  my  grand  toilette.  The  hair-dresser  was  waiting  for  me, 
and  he  went  to  work  first,  and  I  second,  with  all  our  might  and  main. 

When  my  adorning  tasks  were  accomplished,  I  went  to  the  Blue  Closet. 
No  one  was  there.  I  then  hesitated  whether  to  go  back  or  seek  the  Queen. 
I  have  a  dislike  insuperable  to  entering  a  royal  presence,  except  by  an 
immediate  summons :  however,  the  directions  I  had  had  prevailed,  and  I 
went  into  the  adjoining  apartment.  There  stood  Madame  la  Fite !  she  was 
talking  in  a  low  voice  with  M.  De  Luc.  They  told  me  the  Queen  was  in 
the  next  room,  and  on  I  went. 

She  was  seated  at  a  glass,  and  the  hair-dresser  was  putting  in  her  jewels, 
while  a  clergyman  in  his  canonicals  was  standing  near  and  talking  to  her. 

I  imagined  him  some  bishop  unknown  to  me,  and  stopped ;  the  Queen 
looked  round,  and  called  out  <*  O,  it's  Miss  Burney !— come  in.  Miss  Burney." 
In  I  came,  curtseying  respectfully  to  a  bow  from  the  canonicals ;  but  I  found 
not  out  till  he  answered  something  said  by  the  Queen,  that  it  was  no  other 
than  Mr.  Turbulent. 

Madame  la  Fite  then  presented  herself  at  the  door  (which  was  open  for 
air)  of  the  ante-room.  The  Queen  bowed  to  her,  and  said  she  would  see  her 
presently :  she  retired,  and  her  Majesty,  in  a  significant  low  voice,  said  to 
me,  «<  Do  go  to  her,  and  keep  her  there  a  little  I' 

I  obeyed,  and  being  now  in  no  fright  nor  hurry,  entered  into  conversation 
with  her  sociably  and  comfortably. 

VOL.  I.  49 
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•C41  wi!iu  to  Si.  Jamn'i.   The  (iuorti  was  roost  brilliaot  ii 

.  *bc  WM  arrayed,  Mr.  Weal  was  alion-ed  lo  tntcr  th«  dre 

tier  to  give  bia  ojiiDioB  of  ihe  dispouljon  of  her  jewels,  whic 

wBiD  arrangiod  with  grcM  tasU  end  cHccI.  I 

Ttw  Ihro  PriacCBMe,  frincess  Royal,  Augaitta,  and  Elizabclfa,  « 

*«ry  splendidly  docoralcd,  ami  looked  beauti&l.     Tboy  am  irtdeod  I 

noDly  handione,  each   in  their  differcal  way — Ilio  Princess  Roy 

figun,  the  PrinceM  Auguota  for  countcniuice,  aud  Uie  Frinceaa  Eli 

for  dtCA. 

Thu  DiKheaa  of  AncaiKor,  od  these*  (^In-dnys,  is  always  admitiE^ 

diitoaiiig-roon)   livfure  Ihti    bvdcliambcr- women  aro    summon<?)J.       I 

I  if  !  httvo  loJd  you  llwt  ceremonial  T     If  not,  I  will   in  some 


I  nuuitt  a  visit  to  poor  Mrs.  Vesey,  whom  1  had  not  been  able  to  ae( 

my  Court  rraidence.     I  had  let  her  know  my  inlcniion,  by  the  kind  , 

ol  f^ptnin  Phillips;  she  had  tlicrcfore  prepared  a  party  for  me,  i 

wbom  I  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  Mr.  Walpole,  who  had  come  from  i 

berry  llill,  purposely;  and  that,  I  suppose,  made  me  Jbrget  the  spl 

had  conceived  against  him  upon  reading  his  tragedy,  which   hod  h 

Hi  aa  to  make  me  wish  never  more  lo  behold  hia  face.    He  wna  ver 

•ry  entcrtftinine.    My  good  Mrs.  Ord  met  me  also;  the  rest  thai 

vt  were  Lady  Hernea,  Lady  Juliana  Penn,  Lady  Clanbraasil,  oi 

Clarks. 

miDAT,  JifNE  Sth. — This  day  we  come  to  Windsor  for  the  sui 

during  wtiieh  we  only  go  to  town  for  a  drawing-room  once  a  fortoigh 

>w  io  the  way. 

In.  Schwellcnbei^  remained  in  town,  not  well  enough  to  remove, 
poor  unhnppy  woman  hoa  an  existence  truly  pitiable.  Mr.  De  Lu< 
Miss  I'lanla  were  my  travelling  companions.  Mr.  Turbulent  never  be 
to  the  summer  excursions  :  he  b  then  a  fixed  inhabitant  of  Windsor,  i 
his  wife  keeps  house.  In  the  winter  she  lives  in  London,  and  he 
comes  as  a  royal  attendant,  and  therefore  belongs  wholly  to  the  Qu 

The  house  was  now  quite  full,  the  King  having  ordered  a  party  to 
the  Whitsun  holidays. 

This  party  was  Colonel  Manners,  the  equerry  in  waiting;  Colonel  R 
den,  a  good-humoured  and  well-bred  old  officer  of  the  King's  house! 
Colonels  Welbred  and  Goldsworthy,  and  General  Bude. 

I  shall  not  give  these  days  in  separate  articles,  but  string  their 
events  under  one  head. 

One  evening  1  tried  vainly  for  Miss  Planta,  and,  for  any  other  pei 
my  notice  was  too  short.  I  could  not  persuade  myself  to  remain  si 
with  so  large  a  party  of  men,  and  therefore  I  even  ventured  to  so  foi 
whole  evening  to  my  veoemble  friend,  and  sent  an  apology  to  Uie  g« 
men,  by  my  man,  that  I  could  not  have  the  honour  of  their  contpan 
drink  tea  with  roe. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Delany  was  a  little  frightened  at  this  step ;  but  I  prelei 
its  novelty  to  its  only  alternative,  and  spent  three  or  four  hours  meet  deli) 
fiiUy  for  my  pains. 

Colonel  Hotham,  also,  a  brother  of  Sir  Charles  Hotham  Thompson,  d 
for  a  part  of  these  ten  days :  be  belongs  to  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  tiai 
two  or  three  of  them,  M.  del  Campo. 

Tbs  puty  proved  too  large  to  be  generally  pleasant  unless  Mr.  Sa^ 
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some  good  leader  in  society,  had  been  present :  for  as  to  myself,  I  am  truly 
insufficient  to  doing  the  honours  of  a  mixed  company,  unless  formed  of  inti- 
mate acquaintance. 

Colonel  Ramsden  is  gentle  and  pleasing,  but  very  silent ;  General  Bude 
is  always  cheerful,  but  rises  not  above  a  second ;  Colonel  Hotham  has  a 
shyness  that  looks  haughty,  and  therefore  distances ;  Colonel  Groldsworthy 
reserves  his  sport  and  humour  for  particular  days  and  particular  favourites ; 
and  Colonel  Welbred  draws  back  into  himself  unless  the  conversation  pro- 
mises either  instruction  or  quiet  pleasure ;  nor  would  any  one  of  these, 
during  the  whole  time,  speak  at  all,  but  to  a  next  neighbour,  nor  even  then, 
except  when  that  neighbour  suited  his  fancy. 

You  must  not,  however,  imagine  we  had  no  public  speakers:  M.  del 
Campo  harangued  aloud  to  whoever  was  willing  to  listen,  and  Colonel 
Manners  did  the  same,  without  even  waiting  for  that  proviso. 

Colonel  Manners,  however,  I  must  first  introduce  to  you  by  a  few  speci- 
mens :  he  is  so  oflen,  in  common  with  all  the  equerries,  to  appear  on  the 
scene,  that  I  wish  you  to  make  a  particular  acquaintance  with  him. 

One  evening,  when  we  were  all,  as  usual,  assembled,  he  began  a  dis- 
course upon  the  conclusion  of  his  waiting,  which  finishes  with  the  end  of 
June : — ^**  Now  I  don't  think,**  cried  he,  "  that  it's  well  managed :  here  we*re 
all  in  waiting  for  three  months  at  a  time,  and  then  for  nine  months  there's 
nothing !" 

"  Cry  you  mercy  !"  cried  Colonel  Groldsworthy,  "  if  three  months — three 
whole  months ! — are  not  enough  for  you,  pray  take  a  few  more  from  mine 
to  make  up  your  market  !** 

"  No,  no,  I  don't  mean  that; — ^but  why  can*t  we  have  our  waitings  month 
by  month  ? — would  not  that  be  better  ?'* 

"  I  think  not ! — we  should  then  have  no  time  unbroken.** 

"  Well,  but  would  not  that  be  better  than  what  it  is  now  ?  Why,  we're 
here  so  long,  that  when  one  goes  away  nobody  knows  one  I — one  has  quite 
to  make  a  new  acquaintance  !  Why,  when  I  first  come  out  of  waiting,  I 
never  know  where  to  find  any  body  !'* 

The  Ascot  races  were  held  at  this  time  ;  the  Royal  Family  were  to  be  at 
them  one  or  two  of  the  days.     Colonel  Manners  earnestly  pressed  Miss 

P to  be  there.     Colonel  Golds  worthy  said  it  was  quite  immaterial  to 

him  who  was  there,  for  when  he  was  attending  royalty  be  never  presumed 
to  think  of  any  private  comfort. 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  that !"  cried  Colonel  Manners, — "  for  if  I  was  you, 
and  not  in  my  turn  for  waiting,  I  should  go  about  just  as  I  liked ; — but  now, 
as  for  me,  as  it  happens  to  be  my  own  turn,  why  I  think  it  right  to  be  civil 
to  the  King." 

We  all  looked  round ; — but  Colonel  Goldsworthy  broke  forth  aloud,— 
"  Civil,  quotha  ?"  cried  he :  "  Ha !  ha  1  civil,  forsooth  ! — ^You're  mighty 
condescending ! — ^the  first  equerry  I  ever  heard  talk  of  his  civility  to  the 
King ! — *  Duty,'  and  *  respect,'  and  *  humble  reverence,' — those  are  words 
we  are  used  to, — ^but  here  come  you  with  your  civility! — Commend  me  to 
such  affability  I" 

You  see  he  is  not  spared ;  but  Colonel  Godsworthy  is  the  wag  professed 
of  their  community,  and  privileged  to  say  what  he  pleases.  The  other, 
with  the  most  perfect  good-humour,  accept^  the  joke,  without  dreaming  of 
taking  o&Dce  at  the  sarcasm. 

Another  day  I  invited  Mr.  Bryant  to  dinner,  and  detained  him  for  the 
evening  party,  to  meet  his  favourite  Colonel  Welbred.  Before  tea,  as  he 
wished  to  go  on  the  Terrace,  I  accompanied  him  thither,  where  we  met 
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the  Heberdens,  Field'mgs,  &c.,  and  Colonel  Welbrcd,  joined  as  to  tell  me 
an  incomparable  courtier  speech  just  made,  by  a  foreign  lady  of  distinclioo 
on  the  Terrace  to  the  King : — she  had  rejoiced  in  the  fineness  of  the  day, 
which  indeed,  she  said,  was  so  perfect,  it  was  easy  to  see  who  had  ordtnd 
it !  The  King  himself  turned  round,  and  repeated  this  ridiculoos  flight  to 
all  his  attendants. 

The  tea,  with  the  present  addition  of  Mr.  Bryant  (or  leader,  wit 
extremely  pleasant.  He  was,  as  he  constantly  is,  communicatiYe  and 
instructive,  and  Colonel  Welbred  was  just  the  man  to  draw  hinn  forth,  and 
keep  him  in  employ,  by  judicious  observations  and  modest  inquiries.  Mr. 
Bryant  was  quite  delighted  with  him,  and  gave  me  to  understand  he  shonld 
be  very  much  gratified  by  an  opportunity  of  making  a  further  acquaintance 
with  him.     1  am  sure  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  find  it  him. 

The  subjects  with  Mr.  Bryant  are  almost  always  antiquities,  or  odd 
accidents ;  but  this  night  Dr.  Herschel  and  his  newly-discovered  Tolcanoes 
in  the  moon  came  in  for  their  share. 

The  following  evening,  when  the  same  party,  Mr.  Bryant  excepted,  were 
assembled,  the  King  sent  for  Colonel  Ramsden  to  play  at  backgammon. 
^  Happy,  happy  man  ?''  exclaimed  Colonel  Goldsworthy,  exultingly ;  bat 
scarce  had  he  uttered  the  words  ere  he  was  summoned  to  follow  himself. 
"  What !  already  !"  cried  he, — "  without  even  my  tea  I  Why  this  is  worse 
and  worse ! — no  peace  in  Israel ! — only  one  half  hour  allowed  (or  comfort, 
and  now  that's  swallowed  1  Well,  I  must  go ; — make  my  complaints  aside, 
and  my  bows  and  smiles  in  full  face  !*' 

Off  he  went,  but  presently,  in  a  great  rage,  came  back,  and,  while  be 
drank  a  hot  dish  of  tea  which  I  instantly  presented  him,  kept  railing 
at  his  stars  for  ever  bringing  him  under  a  royal  roof.  *'  If  it  had  not 
been  for  a  puppy,**  cried  be,  **  I  had  never  got  ofiT  even  to  scald  my 
throat  in  this  manner  !  But  theyVe  just  got  a  dear  little  new  ugly  dog:  so 
one  puppy  gave  way  to  t'other,  and  I  just  left  them  to  kiss  and  hug  it; 
while  I  stole  ofT  lo  drink  this  tea?  But  this  is  too  much  ! — no  peace  for  a 
moment ! — no  peace  in  Israel  !" 

When  this  was  passed,  Colonel  Welbred  renewed  some  of  the  conrer- 
salion  of  the  preceding  day  with  me ;  and,  just  as  he  named  Dr.  Herschel, 
Colonel  Manners  broke  forth  with  his  dissenting  opinions.  *«  I  don't  give 
up  to  Dr.  Herschel  at  all,"  cried  he  ;  "  he  is  all  system;  and  so  thev  are 
all  :  and  if  they  can  but  make  out  their  systems,  they  don't  care  a  pin  for 
any  thing  else.  As  to  Herschel,  I  liked  him  well  enough  till  he  came  to  his 
volcanoes  in  the  moon,  and  then  I  gave  him  up :  I  saw  he  was  just  like  the 
rest.  How  should  he  know  any  thing  of  the  matter?  There's  no  such 
thing  as  pretending  to  measure  at  such  a  distance  as  that." 

Colonel  Welbred,  to  whom  I  looked  for  an  answer,  instead  of  making 
any,  waited  in  quiet  silence  till  he  had  exhausted  all  he  had  to  say  upon  the 
subject,  and  then,  turning  to  me,  made  some  inquiry  about  the  Terrace,  and 
went  on  to  other  general  matters.  But,  some  time  after,  when  all  were 
engaged,  and  this  topic  seemed  quite  passed,  he  calmly  began  in  general 
terms,  to  lament  that  the  wisest  and  best  of  people  were  always  so  liulc 
honoured  or  understood  in  their  own  time,  and  added  that  he  had  no  doubt 
but  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  been  as  much  scoffed  and  laughed  at  formerlv  as 
Herschel  was  now  ;  but  concluded,  in  return,  Herschel,  hereafter,  would  be 
as  highly  reverenced  as  Sir  Isaac  was  at  present. 

This  quiet  reproof,  though  not  at  all  comprehended  as  such  by  the  one  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  satisfied  me  at  once  of  his  justness  of  judgment 
upon  the  subject,  and  his  good  sense  in  making  it  so  tardily  kno^Ti,  to  avoid 
a  vain  argument  that  could  have  turned  to  so  little  purpose. 
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We  bad  then  some  discourse  upon  dress  and  fashions.  Colonel  Welbred 
regretted  that  we  had  not  had  little  figures,  dressed  in  the  habits  of  the 
times,  preserved  from  every  century ;  and  proceeded  with  enumerating 
various  changes  in  the  modes,  from  square  shoes  to  peaked,  from  the  mantle 
to  the  coat,  the  whiskers  to  the  smooth  chin,  &c.,  till  Colonel  Manners  inter- 
rupted  him  with  observing,  "  Why,  you  may  wear  things  of  all  times  now, 
ever  so  far  back; — buckles  cffour  years  ago,  if  you  will !" 

There  was  certainly  no  gaining  further  ground  here ! 

Virtuosos  being  next,  unfortunately,  named.  Colonel  Manners  inveighed 
against  them  quite  violently,  protesting  they  all  wanted  common  honour  and 
honesty ;  and,  to  complete  the  happy  subject,  he  instanced  in  particular,  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  who,  he  declared,  had  absolutely  robbed  both  the  King 
and  State  of  Naples  I 

Afler  this,  somebody  related  that,  upon  the  heat  in  the  air  being  mentioned 
to  Dr.  Heberden,  he  had  answered  that  he  supposed  it  proceeded  from  the 
last  eruption  in  the  volcano  in  the  moon : — "  Ay,"  cried  Colonel  Manners, 
"  I  suppose  he  knows  as  much  of  the  matter  as  the  rest  of  them  :  if  you  put 
a  candle  at  the  end  of  a  telescope,  and  let  him  look  at  it,  he'll  say,  what  an 
eruption  there  is  in  the  moon !  I  mean  if  Dr.  Herschel  would  do  it  to  him ; 
I  don't  say  he  would  think  so  from  such  a  person  as  me." 

"  But  Mr.  Bryant  himself  has  seen  this  volcano  from  the  telescope." 

"  Why,  I  don't  mind  Mr.  Bryant  any  more  than  Dr.  Heberden :  he's 
just  as  credulous  as  t'other." 

I  wanted  to  ask  by  what  criterion  he  settled  these  points  in  so  superior  a 
manner  ; — but  I  thought  it  best  to  imitate  the  silence  of  Colonel  Welbred, 
who  constantly  called  a  new  subject,  upon  every  pause  to  avoid  all  argu- 
ment and  discussion ;  while  the  good-humoured  Colonel  Manners  was  just 
as  ready  to  start  forward  in  the  new  subject,  as  he  had  been  in  that  which 
had  been  set  aside. 

One  other  evening  I  invited  Madame  La  Fite :  but  it  did  not  prove  the 
same  thing ;  they  have  all  a  really  most  undue  dislike  of  her,  and  shirk 
her  conversation  and  fly  to  one  another,  to  discourse  on  hunting  and  horses. 

Poor  Madame  La  Fite  cordially  returns,  without  knowing,  their  aversion ; 
for  she  concludes  them  always  the  same,  and  bemoans  my  lot  in  spending 
any  time  with  them.  She  stayed  with  me  all  the  rest  of  the  evening.  She 
read  me  some  of  Madame  de  (venlis'  new  work  upon  Religion  :  it  seems  an 
excellent  one. 

The  following  Sunday,  June  17th,  I  was  tempted  to  go  on  the  Terrace, 
in  order  to  see  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Poiignac,  and  her  daughter, 
Madame  de  Guiche.  They  were  to  be  presented,  with  the  Duke  de  Poiignac, 
to  their  Majesties,  upon  the  Terrace.  Their  rank  entitled  them  to  this  dis- 
tinction ;  and  the  Duchess  of  Ancadter,  to  whom  they  had  been  extremely 
courteous  abroad,  came  to  Windsor  to  introduce  them.  They  were  accom- 
panied to  the  Terrace  by  Mrs.  Harcourt  and  the  General,  with  whom  they 
were  also  well  acquainted. 

They  went  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  at  six  o'clock ;  the  royal  party 
followed  about  seven,  and  was  very  brilliant  upon  the  occasion.  The  King 
and  Queen  led  the  way,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  came  purposely  to 
honour  the  interview,  appeared  at  it  also,  in  the  King's  Windsor  uniform. 
Lady  Weymouth  was  in  waiting  upon  the  Queen.  The  Duchess  of  Ancas- 
ter,  Lady  Charlotte  Bertie,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Waldegrave,  with  some 
other  ladies,  I  think,  attended :  but  the  two  eldest  Princesses,  to  the  very 
peat  detriment  of  the  scenery,  were  ill,  and  remained  at  hooM.  Princesses 
Slizabeth  and  Mary  were  alone  in  the  Queen's  suite ;  and  to  the  gentleoMi 
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I  have  already  mentioned  there  were  added  Sir  Greorge  Howard  and  some 

others. 

I  went  with  Miss  P and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Heberden.     The  crowd  wu 

so  great,  it  was  difficult  to  move.  Their  Majesties  and  their  train  occupied 
a  large  space,  and  their  attendants  had  no  easy  task  in  keeping  them  from 
being  incommoded  by  the  pressing  of  the  people.  They  stbpped  to  convene 
with  these  noble  travellers  for  more  than  an  hour.  Madame  la  Duche«e 
de  Polignac  is  a  very  well-looking  woman,  and  Madame  de  Guiche  is  very 
pretty.  There  were  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  their  party.  But  I  was 
much  amused  by  their  dress,  which  they  meant  should  be  entirely  d  PAng' 
loise  ;  for  which  purpose  they  had  put  on  plain  undress  gowns,  with  close 
ordinary  black  silk  bonnets  1  I  am  sure  they  must  have  been  quite  coo- 
fused  when  they  saw  the  Queen  and  Princesses,  with  their  ladies,  who  wen 
all  dressed  with  uncommon  care,  and  very  splendidly. 

But  I  was  glad,  at  least,  they  should  all  witness,  and  report,  the  reooo- 
ciliation  of  the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  frequently  spoke  tc^ether, 
and  were  both  in  good  spirits. 

Miss  P and  myself  had,  afterwards,  an  extremely  risible  evening  with 

Colonels  Groldsworthy,  Welbred,  and  Manners :  the  rest  were  sununooed 
away  to  the  King,  or  retired  to  their  own  apartments.  Colonel  Welbred 
began  the  sport,  undesignedly,  by  telling  me  something  new  relative  to  Dr. 
Herschers  volcanoes.  This  was  enough  for  Colonel  Manners,  who  declared 
aloud  his  utter  contempt  for  such  pretended  discoveries.  He  was  deaf  to  all 
that  could  be  said  in  answer,  and  protested  he  wondered  how  any  man  of 
common  sense  could  ever  listen  to  such  a  pack  of  stuff. 

Mr.  De  Luc's  opinion  upon  the  subject  being  then  mentioned — he  ex- 
claimed, very  disdainfully,  "  O,  as  to  Mr.  De  Luc,  he's  another  man  for  a 
system  himself,  and  I'd  no  more  trust  him  than  any  body :  if  you  was  only 
to  make  a  little  bonfire,  and  put  it  upon  a  hill  a  little  way  off,  you  might 
make  him  take  it  for  a  volcano  directly ! — And  Herschel's  not  a  bit  belter. 
Those  sort  of  philosophers  are  the  easiest  taken  in  in  the  world." 

A  smile  from  Colonel  Welbred  led  me  to  say  to  him,  "  W^e  must  wait  Sir 
Isaac's  round  for  Dr.  Herschel !"  And  I  owned  to  him  I  had  been  a  little 
startled  at  his  silence  the  other  evening,  till  he  had  explained  his  notions, 
that  Time  only  could  bring  about  justice, 

"  O  yes,"  cried  he,  "  this  is  all  as  it  should  be — in  the  mere  regular  pro- 
gress of  things ;  all  great  discoverers  must  be  abused  and  disbelieved  in 
their  lifetime ;  I  should  doubt  the  skill  and  science  of  Dr.  Herschel  mvseif, 
if  he  escaped  any  better  at  present." 

Colonel  Manners  was  talking  on  during  this,  and  quite  inattentive  to 
what  might  be  said  in  answer. 

Our  next  topic  was  still  more  ludicrous.  Colonel  Manners  asked  me  if  I 
had  not  heard  something  very  harmonious  at  church  in  the  morning  ?  I 
answered  I  was  too  far  off,  if  he  meant  from  himself. 

"  Yes,"  said  he ;  "1  was  singing  with  Colonel  Welbred  ;  and  he  said  be 
was  my  second. — How  did  I  do  that  song  ?" 

"  Song  ? — Mercy  !"  exclaimed  Colonel  Golds  worthy  ;  "  a  song  at  church' 
— why  it  was  the  104th  Psalm!" 

"  But  how  did  I  do  it,  Welbred  ;  for  I  never  tried  at  it  before  ?'' 

"Why, — pretty  well,"  answered  Colonel  Welbred,  very  composediv; 
**  only  now  and  then  you  run  me  a  little  into  '  God  save  the  King.' " 

This  dryness  discomposed  every  muscle  but  of  Colonel  Manners,  who  re- 
plied, with  great  simplicity,  "  Why,  that's  because  that's  the  tune  I  know 
best  !" 
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"  At  least,"  cried  I,  "  'twas  a  happy  mistake  to  make  so  near  their 
Majesties !" 

"  But  pray,  now,  Colonel  Welbred,  tell  me  sincerely,— could  you  really 
make  out  what  I  was  singing  ?" 

**  O  yes,"  answered  Colonel  Welbred ;  "  with  the  t^orcfe." 

"  Well,  but  pray,  now,  what  do  you  call  my  voice?" 

"  Why — ^a — a — a  counter-tenor." 

"  Well,  and  is  that  a  good  voice  ?" 

There  was  no  resisting, — even  the  quiet  Colonel  Welbred  could  not  re- 
sist laughing  out  here.  But  Colonel  Manners,  quite  at  his  ease,  continued 
his  self-discussion. 

'^  I  do  think,  now,  if  I  was  to  have  a  person  to  play  over  a  thing  to  me 
again  and  again,  and  then  let  me  sing  it,  and  stop  me  every  time  I  was 
wrong,  I  do  think  I  should  be  able  to  sing  '  (rod  save  the  King'  as  well  as 
some  ladies  do,  that  have  always  people  to  show  them." 

"  You  have  a  good  chance  then  here,"  cried  I,  "  of  singing  some  pieces  of 
Handel,  for  I  am  sure  you  hear  them  again  and  again." 

"  Yes,  but  that  is  not  the  thing ;  for  though  I  hear  them  do  it  so  often 
over,  they  don't  stop  for  me  to  sing  it  after  them,  and  then  to  set  me  right. 
Now  I'll  try  if  you'll  know  what  this  is." 

He  then  began  humming  aloud,  "  My  soul  praise,"  &c.,  so  very  horribly, 
that  I  really  found  all  decorum  at  an  end,  and  laughed,  with  Miss  P  , 
d  qui  mieiix  mieux.  Too  much  engaged  to  mind  this,  he  very  innocently, 
when  he  had  done,  applied  to  us  all  round  for  our  opinions. 

Miss  P begged  him  to  sing  another,  and  asked  for  that  he  had 

spouted  the  other  day,  "  Care,  thou  bane  of  love  and  joy." 

He  instantly  complied ;  and  went  on,  in  such  shocking,  discordant,  and 
unmeaning  sounds,  that  nothing  in  a  farce  could  be  more  risible :  in  de- 
fiance, however,  of  all  interruptions,  he  continued  till  he  had  finished  one 
stanza ;  when  Colonel  Goldsworthy  loudly  called  out, — «  There, — ^there's 
enough  ! — have  mercy  !" 

««  Well,  then,  now  I'll  try  something  else." 

"  O,  no !"  cried  Colonel  Goldsworthy,  hastily ;  "  thank  you,  thank  you 
for  this, — but  I  won't  trouble  you  for  more — ^I'll  not  hear  another  word  !" 

Colonel  Welbred  then,  with  an  affected  seriousness,  begged  to  know, 
since  he  took  to  singing,  what  he  should  do  for  a  shake,  which  was  abso- 
lutely indispensable. 

"  A  shake  ?"  he  repeated,  *«  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

«  Why — a  shake  with  the  voice,  such  as  singers  make." 

"  Why,  how  must  I  do  it  ?" 

"  O,  really,  I  cannot  tell  you  I" 

««  Why  then  I'll  try  myself, — is  it  so  ...  t" 

And  he  began  such  a  harsh  hoarse  noise,  that  Colonel  Goldsworthy  ex- 
claimed, between  every  other  sound, — "  No,  no, — no  more  I"  While 
Colonel  Welbred  professed  teaching  him,  and  gave  such  ridiculous  lessons 
and  directions, — now  to  stop  short,  now  to  swell, — now  to  sink  the  voice, 
&c.,  d^., — that,  between  the  roaster  and  the  scholar,  we  were  almost 
demolished. 

Afterwards,— «« I  think,"  cried  Colonel  Welbred,  turning  to  me,  "we 
might  make  a  little  concert  among  ourselves  when  Major  Price  comes." 

This  was  the  last  day  of  freedom  for  the  whole  livelong  summer ! — Were 
we  not  right  to  laugh  while  we  were  able  ?  The  next  day — to  dinner — 
arrived  Mrs.  Schwellenberg. 

Tuesday,  June  19th. — Mr.  Smelt  came  early  to  Windsor,  to  inquire 
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aAer  the  PriDcesnes,  who  ali  had  now  the  measles,  except  Prinoenea  Elin- 
beth  and  Amelia ;  but,  thank  God,  all  did  well,  though  the  Princen  Royti 
was  once  in  much  danger.  Sir  Richard  Jebb  attended  them ;  and  I  wu 
quite  happy  to  see  that  excellent  old  friend  and  physician  again,  to  whoa  1 
had  already  been  so  frequently  obliged. 

Mr.  Smelt  was  so  kind  as  to  breakfast  with  me ;  and  then  he  hastened 
back  to  his  family,  all  in  happy  commotion.  Miss  Cholmiey  was  to  be 
married  to  Lord  Mulgrave  on  Wednesday :  she  is  most  amiable ;  he  nost 
be  happy-*may  he  but  make  her  so  too  1 

I  had  many  visits  at  this  time,  with  measles-inquiries  concerning  ths 
Princesses ;  and  amongst  them,  one  to-day  from  a  lady,  who,  entering  mj 
room  with  an  air  of  friendly  freedom,  asked  me  how  I  did,  as  if  we  had 
been  old  acquaintances  of  great  intimacy,  taking  my  hand,  and  noddiag 
and  laughing  all  the  time. 

I  just  recollected  the  face  and  manner,  but  not  the  name,  till  ahe  said, 
*<  What !  don't  you  know  me  1  O,  you  naughty  child  !  1  thought  we 
were  to  have  been  good  neighbours !" 

I  then  saw  it  was  Mrs.  Harcourt.  I  apologized  as  well  as  I  coaid,  and 
begged  her  to  be  seated. 

**  No,''  cried  she,  *<  I  can't ;  for  I  have  a  man  out  there  waiting  for  me— 
my  uncle — he  brought  me." 

Ha  1  ha  I  do  not  you  know  her  again,  though  I  had  forgot  her  ? 

A  few  more  speeches  followed,  and  then  she  went  her  way — and  I  west 
mine,  to  my  toilette— that  eternal  business — never  ending  and  never  pro- 
fiting !  1  think  to  leave  the  second  syllable  out,  for  the  future ;  the  eUe  is 
superfluous,  the  first  is  all-sufficient. 

My  dearest  Mrs.  Delany  came  to  me  early,  and  was  fetched  away  by  the 

King  and  the  Princess  Amelia.     At  tea  we  had  Miss  P ,  Madame  la 

Fite,  Colonel  Manners,  and,  of  course,  now,  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  who 
presides. 

We  were  scarcely  ali  arranged  when  the  Colonel  eagerly  said,  "  Pray, 
Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  have  you  lost  any  thing  ?" 

"  Me  ? — no,  not  I !" 

«*  No  ? — what,  nothing  ?" 

"  Not  I !" 

"  Well,  then,  that's  very  odd  I  for  I  found  something  that  had  your  name 
writ  upon  it." 

"  My  name?  and  where  did  you  find  that?" 

**  Why — it  was  something  I  found  in  my  bed." 

"  In  your  bed  ? — O,  ver  well !  that  is  reelly  comeecal  ?" 

«*  And  pray  what  was  it  ?"  cried  Miss  P . 

"  Why — a  great  large,  clumsy  lump  of  leather." 

**  Of  leadder,  Sir  ? — of  leadder  ?     What  was  that  for  me  ?" 

"  Why,  ma'am,  it  was  so  big  and  so  heavy,  it  was  as  much  as  I  could 
do  to  lift  it !" 

"  Well,  that  was  nothing  from  me !  when  it  was  so  heavy,  you  might  let 
it  alone !" 

<*  But,  ma'am,  Colonel  Welbred  said  it  was  somewhat  of  yours." 

«*  Of  mine? — O,  ver  well!  Colonel  Welbred  might  not  say  such  thini?! 
I  know  nothing,  Sir,  from  your  leadder,  nor  from  your  bed.  Sir, — not  IT 

"  Well,  ma'am,  then  your  maid  does.  Colonel  Welbred  says  he  sup- 
poses it  was  she." 

"  Upon  my  vord  !  Colonel  Welbred  might  not  say  such  things  from  my 
maid  !     I  won't  not  have  it  so  !" 

«( O  yes,  ma'am ;  Colonel  Welbred  says  she  oflen  does  so.  He  sap 
she's  a  very  gay  lady." 
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She  was  quite  too  much  amazed  to  speak :  one  of  ber  maids,  Mn.  Ai&e, 
is  a  poor  humble  thing,  that  would  not  Teotare  to  jest,  I  bdeve,  witk  tic 
kitcheu-maid ;  and  the  other  has  never  before  been  at  Wiadsor. 

«  But  what  was  it  ?**  cried  Miss  P . 


"  Why,  I  tell  you — a  great,  large  lamp  of  leather,  with  ' 
lenberg'  wrote  upon  it.    However,  Fve  ordered  it  to  be  sold." 

'<  To  be  sold?  How  will  yoa  have  it  sokl.  Sir?  Too  might  IbII  me 
that,  when  you  please.*^ 

"  Why,  by  auction,  ma'am." 

«<  By  auction,  Sir  ?  What,  when  it  had  my  name  opoo  it !  Upoa  aj 
vord  ! — how  come  you  to  do  dat.  Sir  ?     Will  yoa  tell  ae  omeeT* 

<«  Why,  1  did  it  for  the  benefit  of  my  man,  ma'am,  that  be  mi^  bsvo 
the  money.** 

<<  But  for  what  is  your  man  to  have  it  when  it  is  miae?" 

«  Because,  ma*am,  it  frightened  him  so.** 

<<  O,  ver  well  I  Do  you  rob.  Sir?  Do  yoo  take  what  is  not  jour  ovn, 
but  other's.  Sir,  because  your  man  is  frightened  V* 

"  O  yes,  ma'am  1     We  military  men  take  all  we  can  get  P* 

"  What !  in  the  King*s  boose.  Sir  T 

"  Why  then,  roa*am,  what  business  had  it  in  my  bed?  My  room's  flij 
castle :  nobody  has  a  right  there.  My  bed  most  be  my  treasury ;  and 
here  they  put  me  a  thing  into  it  big  enoogh  to  be  a  bed  itself." 

«  O !  veil !  (much  alarmed)  it  might  be  my  bed-caee,  then !" 

Whenever  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  travels,  she  carries  her  bed,  in  a  htf^e 
black  leather  case,  behind  her  senrants'  carriage. 

"  Very  likely,  ma'am." 

"  Then,  Sir,**  very  angrily,  *«  how  came  yon  by  it?" 

"  Why,  I'll  tell  you,  roa*am.  I  was  jost  going  to  bed ;  so  my  wemM 
took  one  candle  and  I  bad  the  other.  1  had  jost  hid  my  hair  done,  and  my 
curls  were  just  rolled  up,  and  he  was  going  away ;  hot  1  turned  about,  by 
accident,  and  I  saw  a  great  lump  in  my  bed ;  so  I  thoo^  it  was  my  do<hes* 
<  What  do  you  put  them  there  for  f  says  1.  *  Sir,'  says  be,  •  it  looks  as  if 
there  was  a  drunken  man  in  the  bed  !*  *  A  drmiken  man  V  says  I ;  *  Take 
the  poker,  then,  and  knock  him  o*  the  head  ! — ^ " 

«  Knock  him  o'  the  bead  T  interrupted  Mrs.  Schwdlenberg.  <<  What ! 
when  it  might  be  some  innocent  person  ?  Fie !  Colonel  Maimer !  I  though 
you  had  been  too  good-natured  for  such  thing — to  poker  the  people  in  the 
King's  house  !** 

"  Then  what  business  have  they  to  get  info  my  bed,  ma'am  ?  So  then 
my  man  looked  nearer,  and  he  saul,  *  Sir,  why  here's  your  nighieap ! — and 
here's  the  pillow ! — and  here's  a  great,  birge  Imnp  of  leather  V  *  Sbsrvel  it 
all  out  I*  says  1.  <  Sir,*  says  be, « it's  Madame  Scbwellenberg's ;  l^re^s  her 
name  on  it.'    «  Well,  then,'  says  I, « sell  it,  to-morrow,  to  the  saddler.' " 

<*  What  I  when  you  knew  it  was  mine.  Sir  ?  Upon  my  vord,  yoo  been 
ver  good  !"    (Bowing  very  low.^ 

«  Well,  ma^Eim,  it's  all  Colond  Wdbred,  I  dare  say ;  so,  suppose  yoo  and 
I  were  to  take  the  law  of  him  ?" 

«  Not  I,  Sir  r  (scornfully.) 

<«  Well,  but  let's  write  him  a  letter,  then,  and  frighten  him :  let's  tdt  him 
it's  sold,  and  he  most  make  it  good.    Yoo  and  I'll  do  it  together." 

«« No,  Sir;  yoo  might  do  it  yoorsdf !  I  am  wH  so  (amiliar  to  write  to 
gentlemens." 

'« Why  then,  you  shall  only  sign  it,  and  I'll  frank  if." 

Here  the  entrance  of  some  new  person  stopped  the  diseussioo. 

Happy  in  his  success,  he  begytn,  the  next  day,  a  new  device ;  be  made  an 
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attack  in  politics,  and  said,  he  did  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Hastings  would  come 
to  be  hanged  ;  though,  he  assured  us,  afterwards,  he  was  fimlj  his  frieod, 
and  believed  no  such  thing. 

Even  with  this  not  satisfied,  he  next  tdd  her  that  he  bad  juiA  heard  Mr. 
Burke  was  in  Windsor. 

Mr.  Burke  is  the  name  in  the  world  nnost  obnoxious,  both  for  his  Reform 
Bill,  which  deeply  afllected  all  the  household,  and  for  his  prosecutioQ  of  Mr. 
Hastings  ;  she  therefore  declaimed  against  him  very  warmly. 

"  Should  you  like  to  know  him,  ma'am  ?"  cried  he. 

4c  Me  ?— No  :  not  I." 

«  Because,  I  dare  say,  ma'am,  I  have  interest  enough  with  bim  to  procare 
bis  acquaintance.     Shall  I  bring  him  to  the  Lodge,  to  see  you  ?** 

«  When  you  please,  Sir,  you  might  keep  him  to  yourself  !** 

<*  Well,  then,  he  shall  come  and  dine  with  me,  and  afler  it  drink  tea  with 
you." 

<<  No,  no,  not  I !    You  might  have  him  all  to  yourself.** 

«  O,  but  if  he  comes,  you  must  make  his  tea." 

«<  There  is  no  such  must,  Sir  1  I  do  it  lor  my  pleasure  only — whea  1 
please,  Sir !" 

At  night,  when  we  were  separating,  he  whispered  Miss  P that  he  hid 

something  else  in  store  for  the  next  meeting,  when  he  intended  to  introduce 
magnetizing. 

*  #  *  *  #  • 

I  was  stopped  on  the  terrace  by  Madame  la  Fite,  to  introduce  rae  to 
Monsieur  Tremblai,  who  had  seen  my  sister  and  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Locke  at  Norbury.  The  recommendation  was  great  to  me ;  but  the  florid 
speech  accompanying  it  made  me  involuntarily  draw  back,  and,  the  momeot 
I  was  able,  retreat.  Mrs.  Turbulent  was  also  in  the  party,  and  we  were 
introduced  to  each  other  for  the  first  lime.     She  looks  very  pleasing. 

There  were  also  several  other  foreigners ;  and  Colonel  Manners  expressed 
a  warm  disapprobation  of  them,  saying,  "  Why,  now  these  people  lake  fo 
coming  on  the  Terrace  so,  I  suppose  every  thing  one  says  will  be  put  in  the 
Brussels  Gazette !" 

July  1st,  Sunday. — Alarming  to  my  heart  was   the  opening  of  ihia 

month !     As  soon  as  I  came  from  church  I  found  a  note  from  Miss  P , 

that  my  beloved  Mrs.  Delany  was  taken  extremely  ill.  O  how  did  I  suffer 
in  not  instantly  flying  to  her !  1  was  compelled  only  to  write,  and  to  stay 
for  my  noon  attendance ;  but  the  moment  1  then  acquainted  the  Queen  with 
my  intelligence,  which  indeed  she  saw  untold,  she  most  sweetly  and  kindly 
dispensed  with  my  services,  said  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  should  wait  alone,  aoJ 
permitted  me  to  be  absent  for  the  whole  day. 

The  sweet  soul,  all  heart,  all  sensibility,  unhackneyed  by  the  world, 
uninjured  by  age  and  time — had  suflered  a  mental  distress,  and  to  ihM 
solely  was  her  illness  owing.  Something  had  gone  very  wrong,  and  so 
deeply  was  she  wounded,  that  she  had  been  seized  with  cruel  nervous 
spasms,  that  ended  in  a  high  fever.  Mr.  Young,  her  town  apothecary,  had 
been  sent  for.  I  went  to  her  bedside  as  calmly  as  was  in  my  power,  and 
there  1  spent  the  precious  day. 

How  edifying,  between  whiles,  was  the  conversation  she  held  with  me! 
how  prepared  for  the  last  scene ! — with  what  humble,  yet  fervent  jov, 
expecting  its  approach  I  It  seemed  almost  wicked  to  pray  for  its  delay,— 
yet,  while  destined  to  stay  in  the  world,  can  we  help  devoutly  wishing  to 
detain  those  who  can  best  fit  us  for  quitting  it  ? 

We  sent  for  Dr.  Heberden; — he  saw  no  immediate  danger;  Mr.  Youoj 
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0000  arrived,  and  gave  hopes  of  recovery.  With  what  exquisite  sensations 
of  delight  did  I  hear  that  sound ! 

The  Queen  herself  presently  came  to  the  house,  and  sent  for  me  down 
stairs  to  the  drawing-room.     She  was  equally  surprised  and  pleased  that  so 

fair  a  prospect  was  once  again  opening.     She  then  ordered  Miss  P to 

her,  and  I  returned  to  this  most  honoured  friend,  whose  sweet  soft  smiles 
JDever  a  moment  forsook  her  why  she  saw  roe  approach,  or  permitted  me  to 
be  seated  by  her  side. 

The  King,  also,  came  himself,  in  the  evening,  and  sent  for  me.  I  delighted 
bis  benignant  heart  with  a  still  fairer  account,  for  all  went  better  and  better ; 
and  before  I  was  forced,  at  night,  to  te^myself  away,  she  was  so  happily 
revived,  that  1  lefl  her  with  scarce  a  tear,  though  I  would  have  given  the 
world  not  to  have  lefl  her  at  all. 

Monday,  July  2d. — When  I  returned  home  in  the  evening  from  my 
beloved  friend,  with  whom  I  had  spent  the  morning  and  the  evening,  I 
waited  upon  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  whom  I  found  alone,  and  much  out  of 
spirits.  She  informed  me  that  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  who  had  been  in  close 
attendance  at  the  Liodge,  upon  the  Princesses  who  had  the  measles,  was 
himself  very  dangerously  ill,  and  not  likely  ever  to  be  better.  1  heard  this 
with  great  concern ;  and  the  prophecy  turned  out  but  too  true. 

While  we  were  talking  this  over.  Colonel  Manners  entered  the  room,  fol- 
lowed by  another  uniform  ;  and  coming  straight  up  to  roe,  said,  "  Miss 
Burney,  will  you  give  roe  leave  to  introduce  Colonel  Gwynn  to  you — 
the  new  Equerry,  and  my  successor  r* 

A  few  bows  and  curtsies  ensued,  and  we  entered  into  a  little  formal  dis- 
course, till  they  said  they  must  show  themselves  in  the  music  room,  and  re- 
treated. 

Colonel  Gwynn  is  reckoned  a  remarkably  handsome  man,  and  he  is  husband 
to  the  beautiful  eldest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Homeck.     More  of  him  anon. 

Afterwards  we  heard  a  little  humming  in  the  passage.  My  compiunoD 
said  she  would  soon  know  who  dared  do  that  in  the  King's  house ;  and  de- 
sired me  to  look.  But  I  declined  the  office,  for  I  knew  the  voice  ;  and  she 
therefore  went  herself,  and  returned  with  a  smile;  ^^O,  'tis  only  the 
Madger  H  and  invited  him  in. 

For  a  few  minutes  he  complied,  but  hurried  off  as  soon  as  possible. 
###### 

What  a  stare  was  drawn  from  our  new  Equerry  the  following  evening, 
by  Major  Price's  gravely  asking  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  after  the  health  of  her 
Frogs !  She  answered  they  were  very  wdl,  and  the  Major  said,  '^  You 
must  know.  Colonel  Gwynn,  Mrs.  Schwellenbm  keeps  a  pair  of  Frogs.'* 

"  Of  Frogs  ? — pray  what  do  they  feed  upon 'T 

"  Flies,  sir,"  she  answered. 

^<  And  pray,  ma'am,  what  food  have  tbey  in  winterf 

"  Nothmg  other." 

The  stare  was  now  still  wider. 

"  But  I  can  make  them  croak  when  I  will,"  she  added  ;  ^^  when  I  on!  v 
go  so  to  my  snuff-box,  knock,  knock,  knock,  they  croak  all  what  I  please. 

<*  Very  pretty,  indeed !"  exdaimed  Colonel  Goldsworthy. 

*<  I  thought  to  have  some  spawn,"  she  continued ;  **  but  Lady  Maria 
Carlton,  what  you  call  Lady  Doncaster,  came  and  frightened  tbem ;  I  was 
never  so  angry !" 

^^  I  am  sorry  for  that  I"  cried  the  Major,  very  seriously,  ^^  for  else  I  should 
have  begged  a  pair." 

^'  So  you  meant,  ma'am,  to  have  had  a  breed  of  them,"  cried  Colonel 
Goldsworthy ;  ^  a  breed  of  young  fJK^  1    Vastly  clever,  indeed !" 
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Then  followed  a  formal  enumeration  of  their  virtues  and  endearing  litde 
qualities,  which  made  all  laugh  except  the  new  equerry,  who  sat  in  p^fect 
amaze. 

Then,  suddenly  she  stopped  short,  and  called  out  "  There !  now  I  have 
told  you  all  this,  you  might  tell  something  to  me.  I  have  talked  enoflT;  now 
you  might  amuse  me^ 

Major  Price,  to  humour  the  demand,  inaiantly  said  he  would  tell  a  story; 
and  so  he  did,  and  such  a  story  as  truly  won  my  surprise  at  his  courage! 
It  was  of  a  Sir  Joseph  something,  who  was  walking  by  the  side  of  a  pood, 
and  fell  plump  in,  and  being  well  soused  got  out  again  !  It  diverted  how- 
ever, so  well,  that  Colonel  Goldsviktthy  was  desired  to  do  as  much.  And 
so  he  did,  and  just  in  the  same  style ;  and,  had  I  not  been  yet  low  from 
Mrs.  Delany's  continued  confinement,  I  must  have  laughed  at  this  intrepid 
absurdity. 

Poor  Colonel  Gwynn,  expecting  the  next  summons  could  not  laugh  at 
all ;  but  he  was  happily  relieved  by  the  appearance  of  the  Princess  Amelia, 
who  came  to  order  him  and  Colonel  Goldsworthy  to  attend  her  to  the  lower 
Lodge. 

July  7th. — This  morning  I  received  so  urgent  a  note  from  Mrs.  De  Luc, 
to  invite  me  to  meet  M.  de  la  Blancherie,  a  foreign  man  of  letters,  just  come 
over,  that  I  could  not  refuse  her.  Indeed  I  do  not  love  to  refuse  her.  She 
is  so  gentle  and  quiet  in  her  management  of  those  sort  of  encounters,  that, 
even  though  I  know  them  designed  and  arranged,  she  contrives  to  make  me 
feel  them  carried  off  as  if  they  were  accidentol. 

I  was  not  much  charmie  with  M.  de  la  Blancherie :  he  is  lively,  full  of 
talk,  ready  to  take  the  lead,  and  perfectly  satisfied  every  body  is  rotdy  that 
he  should. 

Poor  Madame  la  Fite  was  there,  and  looked  much  surprised  at  sight  cf 
me.  I  cannot  bring  her  to  understand  that  an  old  acknowledged  friend,  like 
Mrs.  De  Luc,  has  a  claim  upon  me  that  any  other  acquaintance  must  make 
before  they  should  demand. 

M.  de  la  Blancherie  has  a  scheme  of  a  periodical  work  that  I  do  not  thin 
likely  to  succeed.     He  by  no  means  strikes  me  to  have  abilities  equal  t 
supporting  such  an  undertaking  after  its  first  novelty  is  over.      He  invite 
me  to  Paris,  and  with  a  torrent  of  compliments  acquainted   me  I  was  ex- 
pected there  ;  and  then  followed  another  torrent  upon  other  expectations. 

Dry  was  the  gulf  into  which  these  torrents  poured — no  stream  met  them, 
no  emotion  stirred  them, — and  so  they  soon  grew  stagnant.  Indeed,  I  oi\en 
wonder  with  myself  if  ever  while  I  live  this  right  hand  will  find  other  em- 
ployment than  writing  to  you. 

I  was  obliged  to  write  two  letters  for  M.  de  la  Blancherie,  one  to  my 
father,  and  one  to  Charles,  whom  he  had  met  in  his  little  Paris  excursion. 

A  note  from  M.  de  la  Blancherie,  which  I  received  the  next  morning,  I 
shall  copy. 

A  Miss 

Miss  Burneyy  To  Vindsar. 

M.  de  la  Blancherie  presente  son  respect  a  Miss  Burney,  et  tous  les  auties 
hommages  qui  lui  sont  dus  et  il  a  Thonneur  de  la  remercier  des  deux  lettres 
qu'elle  a  bien  voulu  lui  donner  pour  M.  son  pere  et  M.  son  fr^re.  II  sera  tits 
empresse  de  les  porter,  et  de  jouir  de  tous  les  a  vantages  qu'il  s'en  promet.  H 
sera  tres  heureux  s'il  peut  encore  etre  a  portee  de  faire  sa  cour  i  Tune  des 
Muses  Angloises,  et  s'il  a  I'occasion  de  remplir  envers  elle  les  obligations  de 
I'agent  de correspondance.  II  prend  la  liberte  de joindre  a  ce  billet  un  petit  prcs- 
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pectus  de  retablissement  qui  lui  a  procure  rbonneur  de  connoitrc  Miss,  et 
d'etre  couvert  de  son  Egide. 
Windsor,  le  8  JaUlet,  1787. 

Thus,  being,  in  the  same  note  a  Muse,  Minerva,  and  a  Miss,  Mrs.  Delany 
has  called  me  M.  M.  M.  ever  since. 
^  yjL    Mrs.  Schwellenberg  bad  a  German  family  to  dine  here — M.  and  Madame 
•"l^iv  Freuss,  and  some  young  men :  they  talked  nothing  but  German,  and  I 
understood  not  a  word.     I  liked  it  very  well. 

July  10th. — We  came  to  Kew — Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  Miss  Planta, 
Mr.  De  Luc,  and  myself.  Mrs.  Sa^ellenburg  was  extremely  angered 
against  the  equerries,  who  had  wholly  neglected  all  conversation  with  her, 
and  hurried  out  of  the  room  the  moment  they  had  drunk  their  tea.  She 
protested  that  if  they  did  not  mind,  she  would  have  them  no  more,  but  let 
them  make  their  tea  for  themselves.  "  O  yes,  I  will  put  an  end  to  it !  your 
humble  servant !  when  they  won't  talk  to  me,  they  may  stay;  comical  men! 

they  bin  bears !" 

#  •  •  •  #  *  # 

Mr.  Fisher  said  to  me,  *<  A  friend  of  yours,  ma'am,  drank  tea  with  me 
lately— one  who  did  not  ask  after  you  !" 

"  And  who  was  that  ?" 

"  There  can  be  but  one  of  that  description  in  the  universe  !" 

He  meant,  I  found,  poor  Mrs.  Piozzi.  May  she  be  happy  I  She  has  had 
her  share  of  making  me  otherwise— a  share  the  world  holds  not  power  to 
give  to  her  again.  Alas  !  she  has  lost  what  gave  that  ascendance  I  And 
those  cannot  long  give  great  pain  who  have  forfeited  their  power  to  give 
pleasure.  I  find  this  truth  more  and  more  strongly  every  time  I  think  of 
her ;  but  where  I  find  its  strength  the  most,  is  that  I  think  of  her,  any  way,, 
less  and  less.  ^ 

The  same  German  family  dined  with  us  again  at  Kew  ;  and  now  I  had 
my  share  in  the  company.  They  no  longer  confined  themselves  to  their 
own  language :  they  eagerly  came  up  to  me,  as  I  entered  the  room,  to  tell 
me,  in  broken  English,  that  they  had  not  known  who  I  was  when  they  were 
at  Windsor.  The  lady  told  me  she  had  read  my  book  in  German,  and 
liked  it  "  best  of  any  book,"  adding,  warmly,  "  Upon  my  vord,  it  is  so 
vat  I  sink,  dot  Ivnss  Ihadiorote  it  selfsP^  The  gentleman,  in  French, 
told  me  he  was  charmed  to  know  my  name,  but  said  he  had  little  enough 
imagined  himself  in  a  room  with  one  '*  Si  bien  conntie**  by  him  already, 
"j9ar  la  renommiy 

So  you  see,  my  dear  friends,  here  is  a  little  of  the  old  flummery  coming 
round  to  me  again. 

Madame  de  Freuss  took  me  by  the  hand  and  the  arm,  and  charged  me  to 
sit  by  her,  and  not  to  esquiver  so  continually  :  however,  I  could  not  help  it, 
for  when  her  hand  was  off  me,  there  was  nothing  else  to  draw  me. 

The  next  day,  at  St.  James's,  when  I  retired  from  the  Queen's  apartments 
to  my  own,  who  should  I  find  there  but  Madame  de  Freuss !  waiting  for  me, 
with  Mrs.  Farman  the  mantua-maker,  and  a  couple  of  milliners !  I  despatched 
them  soon;  but  not  my  new  friend.  My  dear  father  came ;  "  She  was  glad 
to  see  him."  Mrs.  and  Miss  Ord  called — ^that  did  not  disturb  her.  Mr. 
Stanhope  peeped  in,— that  had  no  sort  of  effect.  My  two  Worcester 
cousins  came, — and  **  She  liked  to  see  any  of  my  family." 

Well — she  outstayed  every  one  of  them ! 

Well!  she  is  gone  back  to  Germany,  so  no  matter.    Poor  Mrs.  Ord  was 

VOL.  I.  ^ 
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in  deep  dejection  at  the  loss  of  Sir  Richard  Jehb ; — she  was  going  to  Bath, 

and  took  leave  of  me  till  November — sadly  on  both  sides. 

*****  ^ 

The  Queen,  in  the  sweetest  manner  in  the  world,  gave  me  this  Dooming  a 
little  pocket  inkstand,  with  a  gold  pen.  Was  it  not  almost  an  invitatioQ  to 
make  some  visible  use  of  it  ? 

July  13th. — ^We  returned  to  Windsor  ;,and  I  flew,  as  usual  to  my  b&* 
loved  Mrs.  Delany,  to  spend  there  my  customary  hour  between  the  ooflee 
and  tea  time.     O,  how  sweet  to  roe  that  hour ! 

This  most  beloved  friend  told  me  Dr.  Beattie  was  in  Windsor,  and  had 
desired  to  meet  me  at  her  house,  ^ftiras  very  glad  of  such  an  opportunity, 
and  fixed  the  nejLt  evening. 

Our  tea-party  now  consisted  of  Colonel  Gwynn  and  Creneral  Bude.  It 
was  impossible  not  to  smile  a  little,  when,  upon  my  taking  my  work  to  the 
window,  aloof,  as  usual,  my  companion,  afler  their  departure,  said  she  never 
saw  such  rude  people  in  her  life,  and  added,  *<  You  been  right  to  deqibe 
them  so,  and  I  will  do  it  the  same  I" 

Her  Majesty  lent  me  Mrs.  Scott's  "  Filial  Duty"  to  read.  I  think  I  have 
seldom  perused  any  thing  that  has  contained  less  to  surprise. 

I  kept  my  appointment  with  Dr.  Beattie,  and  was  much  grati6ed  by  so 
doing.  I  found  him  pleasant  unaffected,  unassuming,  and  full  of  cooversibie 
intelligence;  with  a  round,  thick,  clunch  figure,  that  promises  nothing 
either  of  his  works  or  his  discourse ;  yet  his  eye,  at  intervals,  and  when 
something  breaks  from  him  pointed  and  sudden,  shoots  forth  a  ray  of  genius 
that  instantly  lights  up  his  whole  countenance.  His  voice  and  his  manners 
are  particularly  and  pleasingly  mild,  and  seem  to  announce  an  urbanity  of 
character  both  inviting  and  edifying. 

My  very  high  admiration  of  his  two  principal  productions,  **  The  Min- 
strel" and  the  "  Immutability  of  Truth,"  made  it  a  real  satisfaction  to  me 
to  see  their  author ;  and  finding  him  such  as  1  have  described,  I  felt  a  desire 
to  be  acquainted  with  him  that  made  me  regret  my  little  likelihood  oi 
meeting  with  him  again.  His  present  errand  to  Windsor  was  to  see  Mrs. 
Delany. 

The  "  Immutability  of  Truth"  is  full  of  religious  instruction,  conveyed 
with  such  a  rare  mixture  of  precision  and  of  wit  as  to  carry  amusemeni 
hand  in  hand  with  conviction :  at  least  such  it  appeared  to  me  wlien  I  read 
it,  at  the  desire  of  Mrs.  Chapone,  who  lent  it  me.  Yet  the  opening,  1 
remember,  was  so  obscure  and  metaphysical,  that  1  had  nearly  abandoned 
the  book  in  despair  of  comprehending  it :  Mrs.  Chapone  would  not  suder 
me  to  give  it  up,  and  I  have  felt  much  obliged  ever  since  to  her  persevering 
exhortations. 

Once  before,  when  I  lived  in  the  world,  I  had  met  with  Dr.  Beattie,  but 
he  then  spoke  very  little,  the  company  being  large ;  and  for  myself,  I  spoke 
not  at  all.  Our  personal  knowledge  of  each  other  therefore  sunk  not  verr 
deep.  It  was  at  the  house  of  Miss  Reynolds.  My  ever  honoured  Dr. 
Johnson  was  there,  and  my  poor  Mrs.  Thrale,  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Ord, 
Mrs.  Horneck,  Mrs.  Gwynn,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  and  Mrs.  Percy,  and 
Mr.  Bos  well,  and  Mr.  Seward,  with  some  others. 

Many  things  do  I  recollect  of  that  evening,  particularly  one  laughable 
circumstance.  I  was  coming  away  at  night,  without  having  been  seen  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  but  knowing  he  would  reproach  me  afterwards,  I  begged  idt 
father  to  tell  him  I  wished  him  good  night.  He  instantly  called  me  up  to 
him,  took  both  my  hands,  which  he  extended  as  far  asunder  as  they  would 
go,  and  just  as  I  was  unfortunately  curtseying  to  be  gone,  he  let  them  loose  sad 
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dropped  both  his  own  on  the  two  sides  of  my  hoop,  with  so  ponderous  a 
weight,  that  I  could  not  for  some  time  rise  from  the  inclined  posture  into 
which  I  had  put  myself,  and  in  which,  though  quite  unconscious  of  what  he 
was  about,  he  seemed  forcibly  holding  me. 

I  liked  my  little  encounter  so  well,  that  the  next  day  I  not  only  repeated 
it,  but  as  Dr.  Beattie  was  so  kind  as  to  give  up  an  appointment  for  the  next 
day,  that  the  same  little  party  might  again  take  place,  I  made  my  customary 
preparations,  and  went  for  the  whole  evening  instead  of  my  ordinary  hour. 

He  was  very  pleasant,  and  in  better  spirits  than  the  preceding  day.  He 
was  gayer,  as  I  found  aflerwards,  with  me,  as  a  stranger,  than  with  any  of 
his  old  acquaintances  for  his  mind  was  sad  and  wounded  by  domestic  mis- 
fortunes. 

Mrs.  Delany,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  was  called  out  of  the  room : 
he  then,  in  a  low  voice,  and  looking  another  way,  very  gently  said — ^"I 
must  now,  ma^am,  seize  an  opportunity  for  which  I  have  long  wished,  to  tell 
you  of  the  equal  amazement  and  pleasure  I  have  received  from  you.** 

And  then,  without  further  preamble,  he  entered  upon  the  old  sufyject,  and 
uttered  such  flattering  things  as  were  now,  from  a  person  such  as  him,  be- 
come almost  new  to  my  ears,  and  I  was  really  ready  to  run  away. 

When  my  dear  Mrs.  Delany  returned  he  was  so  kind  and  so  delicate  as 
to  suffer  her  to  change  the  subject,  which  she,  with  her  never-failing  indul- 
gence to  my  every  inclination,  immediately  attempted. 

She  asked  him  if  there  were  any  hopes  of  any  thing  new  from  him.  Xo, 
he  said,  he  had  been  otherwise  employed.  I  then  ventured  a  wish  for  a 
conclusion  to  the  "  Minstrel.'*  He  owi^ed  he  bad  written  another  book,  bat 
that  he  had  disapproved  and  burned  it. 

"  O !"  I  exclaimed  in  parody  from  his  "  Edwin,**  **  then  may  we  say  of 
Dr.  Beattie — 

*  Some  tboaght  him  wondroot  odd;  nad  mne  bdie««d  him  mad  V  ** 


He  laughed  heartily,  and  said  to  Mrs.  Delany,  ^  Miss  Burner,  nui*am, 
vanquishes  me  with  my  own  weapons  !**  And  then  we  went  on  to  other  sub- 
jects, till  I  was  forced  to  decamp. 

In  coming  away  he  told  me  he  beard  that  Lady  Pembroke  was  at  the 
Queen's  Lodge,  and  asked  me  to  give  him  directions  how  he  might  see  her. 
I  oflered  to  convey  a  note  to  her,  for  I  could  venture  at  nothing  further ;  but 
I  added,  that  when  she  had  made  her  appointment,  if  he  would  call  at  my 
door  I  should  think  myself  much  honoured,  though  I  could  not  have  had  the 
courage  to  solicit  his  coming  to  the  house  purposely  to  see  me. 

"  Not  purposely  !**  cried  be,  with  the  utmost  good  humour  and  vivacity, 
"  why,  I  would  go  to  the  Land*s  End  !** 

He  then  positively  and  undeniably  insisted  I  sbould  naiiK  my  own  itnwi 
for  seeing  him,  without  any  reference  to  Lady  Pembroke,  or  any  r/tly^r  My, 
or  any  other  thing  whatsoever.  I  thanked  bun,  and  accepting  h'ln  kindrK^sn, 
mentioned  three  o'clock  for  the  next  day. 

I  determined  to  acquaint  the  Queen  with  my  assignation,  but  felt  so  cer- 
tain of  her  indispntable  approbation,  that  I  could  not  be  uneasy  at  ruA,  sfieak* 
ing  to  her  first. 

I  like  Dr.  Beattie  extremely.  I  am  quite  happy  he  mad/;  thin  vinit.  My 
dearest  Mrs.  Delany  told  me  be  had  been  formerly  amongst  tlie  firnt  of  rnen 
in  his  social  powers ;  but  family  calamities  had  greatly  altered  him,  I  was 
truly  sorry  to  hear  of  his  sad  fate,  but  as  I  had  not  kn/iwn  him  in  hU  hap« 
pier  days,  I  found  him  now  all  I  could  wish  him. 

Mrs.  Delany,  according  to  an  almost  gciMnral  custom,  canK;  for  tnt:  i\^s 
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next  morning  early,  in  her  chaise,  to  air  with  her.  She  was  met  by  the 
King,  who  rode  up  to  her,  and  asked  whither  she  was  going.  ^  Only  to 
spend  one  quarter  of  an  hour  with  Miss  Bumey,  sir,**  was  her  answer. 
"  But  you  may  keep  her  two  hours,"  cried  he,  "  this  morning— or  as 
long  as  you  will."  And  then  he  rode  up  to  the  Queen's  carriage,  and 
having  spoken  to  her,  returned  to  Mrs.  Delany,  with  a  confirmaticNi  of  the 
permission.     They  were  going  to  Kew. 

We  made  use  of  the  license,  by  driving  to  Mr.  Bryant,  at  Cypenham. 
We  found  him  in  his  garden,  encompassed  with  his  numerous  family  of 
dogs.  His  fondness  for  these  good  animals  is  quite  diverting :  be  makes 
them  his  chief  companions,  and  speaks  to  them  as  if  they  were  upon  terms 
of  equality  with  him.  He  says  they  regularly  breakfast  with  him,  and  he 
then  gives  them  his  principal  lesson  how  to  behave  themselves. 

After  all,  where  is  the  philosopher  wise  enough  to  be  all-sufficient  to  him- 
self? A  man  had  better  arrange  himself  with  a  family  of  human  beings, 
after  the  common  mode,  at  once. 

It  was  extremely  amusing  to  see  his  anxiety  that  his  children  should  not 
disgrace  themselves.  My  dear  Susan  is  not  more  solicitous  (or  her  Faooj 
and  Nordia.  *<Come,  now,  be  good!  Be  good,  my  little  fellows !—doo*t 
be  troublesome !  Don't  jump  up  on  Mrs.  Delany  !  Miss  Bumey,  Vm  a£raid 
they  are  in  your  way.  Come,  my  little  fellows,  keep  back ! — pray  do. 
There ! — there's  good  dogs ! — keep  back !" 

And  then,  when  they  persevered  in  surrounding  Mrs.  Delany — ^foo  kind 
and  too  easy  to  mind  them — he  addressed  them  quite  with  pathos :  **  Uj 
sweet  dogs ! — O,  my  sweet  dogs ! — don't  1 — don't — my  sweet  dogs  V* 

Well  I — we  are  all  born  to  have  some  recreation,  and  I  should  oertainlj 
do  the  same,  had  I  nothing  else  alive  about  me. 

We  returned  in  very  good  time,  and  I  was  just  dressed  as  Dr.  Beattk 
arrived.  I  had  taken  all  proper  measures,  and  therefore  received  him  very 
comfortably. 

He  was  very  cheerful  and  very  charming.  He  seems  made  up  of  grntle- 
ness  and  benevolence,  yet  with  a  disposition  to  decent  mirth,  an  enjoyraent 
of  humour  and  sport,  that  give  an  animation  to  his  mildness  truly  engaging. 
You  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  soon  you  forget  that  he  is  ugly  and 
clumsy,  for  there  is  a  sort  of  perfect  good-will  in  his  countenance  and  his 
smile,  that  is  quite  captivating. 

I  told  him  of  my  visit  to  Mr.  Bryant  and  his  dogs.  He  laughed  very 
heartily,  but  outdid  my  account  by  another — of  a  gentleman  who  always 
partook  a  mess  of  hasty  pudding  with  a  favourite  hound,  which  was  the 
breakfast  of  both.  "  And  when,"  said  he,  "  the  dog  happened  to  infringe 
on  his  share,  he  only  gave  him  a  knock  on  the  nose,  to  set  him  right,  and 
then  ate  quietly  on  with  him  !" 

This  introduced  many  other  little  cantes  d  rire,  which  chiefly  occupied 
the  time  he  had  to  bestow  upon  me,  or  rather  the  time  I  had  to  solicit  his 
stay,  for  he  went  not  till  that  was  over. 

I  longed  to  have  spoken  of  his  "  Immutability  of  Truth,"  which  1  truly 
think  a  glorious  work,  but  I  had  not  courage.  I  feared  it  might  look  like  a 
return  of  compliment,  which  I  could  not  bear.  For,  to  be  sure,  I  had  il  to 
return  !  I  have  heard  nothing  like  what  fell  from  him  since  under  this 
roof  I  came ;  and  I  will  not  refrain,  as  his  good  opinion  was  equally  grati- 
fying and  surprising  to  me,  telling  you  what  he  most  dwelt  upon.  "  VVbat 
most,"  cried  he,  "  has  struck  me,  is  all  that  concerns  a  species  of  distress 
the  most  common  in  life,  yet  most  neglected  in  representation — that  of 
people  of  high  cultivation  and  elegance  forced  to  associate  with  those  of 
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gross  and  inferior  capacities  and  manners.     'Tis  a  most  just  and  most 
feeling  distress ;  yet  you,  as  you  have  stated,  have  it  naw.^^ 

Whether  he  meant  Evelina  with  the  Branghtons,  or  Henrietta  with  her 
mother  and  Mr.  Hobson,  I  know  not.  Will  you  say,  Why  could  you  not 
ask? 

I  saw  no  more  of  him  to  my  great  regret.    He  left  Windsor  the  next  day. 

July  18th. — ^This  morning  I  received  the  very  alarming  letters — ^very 
afflicting,  rather,  for  the  alarm  was,  thank  God,  passed— of  my  dear  and 
most  valued  Mr.  Locke's  illness.  How  kindly  had  my  generons  Fredy 
spared  me  all  anxiety  but  of  retrospection,  of  what  I  might  have  shared  !^- 
but  no,  I  can  share  nothing.     I  can  but  feel,  and  be  felt  for,  apart ! 

JvLY  19th. — ^The  election  of  a  member  for  Windsor,  who  proved  to  be 
Lord  Mornington,  determined  his  Majesty  to  spend  the  day  at  Kew  with  the 
Queen  and  all  the  Princesses.  By  appointment,  therefore,  the  vacation  was 
destined  to  Mr.  Bryant,  to  whose  house  I  accompanied  my  dearest  Mrs* 
Delany.  We  found  Mr.  Turbulent  waiting  for  us,  with  the  good  old  gentle- 
man, and  an  ample  breakfast  prepared  for  our  reception. 

The  morning  was  very  pleasant.  Mr.  Bryant  was  quite  delighted  with 
the  visit,  and  did  the  honours  with  the  utmost  activity  and  spirit,  regaling 
us  at  once  with  his  excellent  anecdotes  and  excellent  brown  bread,  &c.  He 
gave  roe  carte  blanche  to  choose  and  to  take  whichever  of  his  books  I  pleased, 
and  put  his  keys  into  my  hand,  that  I  might  examine  his  store,  and  send 
for  whatever  I  wished,  at  any  time  that  I  desired.  I  accepted  his  liberal 
offer  with  great  thanks ;  but,  unhappily,  his  books  are  very  few  of  them  such 
as  I  could  covet.  They  are  chiefly  very  antique  and  voluminous  accounts 
of  voyages  and  travels,  books  of  science,  or  authors  in  the  dead  languages. 

He  took  us  all  over  his  house,  which  has  books  in  every  part.  He 
begged  me  to  follow  him,  when  in  his  own  room,  to  a  small  neat  case, 
which  be  desired  me  to  examine.  I  complied  very  readily,  but  you  may 
believe  my  surprise  when  I  saw  there,  very  elegantly  bound,  "  Cecilia'^  and 
<«  Evelina  I" 

He  laughed  very  heartily  at  my  start ;  how,  indeed,  could  I  suspect  such 
a  compliment  from  this  good  old  Grecian  7  ^<  Cecilia"  and  <<  Evelina"  were 
not  written  before  the  Deluge ! 

He  then  lent  me  some  curious  old  newspapers,  printed  just  before  the 
Revolution  ;  with  various  tracts  upon  that  era,  not  very  interesting  to  me. 

We  stayed  very  late,  and  returned  well  pleased  with  our  expedition.  Mr. 
Bryant  was  eager  in  displaying  his  collection  to  Mrs.  Delany,  who  accepts 
every  attention  not  as  a  due,  but  a  favour,  and  who  excuses  every  omission 
with  an  indulgence  that  seems  to  put  pardon  out  of  the  question. 

In  the  afternoon,  while  I  was  wbrking  in  Mrs.  Schwellen berg's  room,  Mr. 
Turbulent  entered  to  summon  Miss  Planta  to  the  Princesses ;  and,  in  the 
little  while  of  executing  that  commission,  he  made  such  use  of  his  very 
ungovernable  and  extraordinary  eyes,  that  the  moment  he  was  gone,  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg  demanded  for  what  he  looked  so  at  me? 

I  desired  to  know  what  she  meant. 

««  Why,  like  when  he  was  so  cordial  with  you  ?     Been  you  acquainted  ?" 

«<  O  yes  I"  cried  I,  **  I  spent  three  hours  twice  a  week  upon  the  road  with 
him  and  Miss  Planta,  all  the  winter ;  and  three  or  four  dinners  and  after- 
noons besides." 

««  O  that's  nothing !  that's  no  acquaintance  at  all.  I  have  had  people  to 
roe,  to  travel  and  to  dine,  fourteen  and  fifteen  years,  and  yet  they  been  never 
ao  cordial  ^" 

This  was  too  unanswerable  for  a  reply ;  but  it  determined  me  to  try  at 
some  decided  measure  for  restraining  or  changing  looks  and  behaviour  that 

60* 
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excited  auch  comments.  And  I  thought  my  safest  wbj  would  be  fairly  and 
frankly  to  tell  him  this  very  inquiry.  It  might  put  him  upon  his  guard  from 
such  foolishness,  without  any  more  serious  effort. 

July  20th. — ^This  evening  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  was  not  well,  and  sent  to 
desire  I  would  receive  the  gentlemen  to  tea,  and  make  her  apologies.    I 

immediately  summoned  my  lively  and  lovely  young  companion.  Miss  P 1 

who  hastens  at  every  call  with  good-humoured  delight. 

We  had  really  a  pleasant  evening,  though  simply  from  the  absence  of 
spleen  and  jealousy,  which  seemed  to  renew  and  invigorate  the  spirits  of  ail 
present :  namely,  General  Bude,  Signer  del  Campo,  and  Colonel  Gwyno. 

They  all  stayed  very  late ;  but  when  they  made  their  exit,  I  dismissed 
my  gay  assistant,  and  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  show  rayself  up  stairs. 
But  what  a  reception  was  awaiting  me ! — so  grim  !  O  Heaven  !  bow  depress- 
ing,  how  cruel,  to  be  fastened  thus  on  an  associate  so  ezigeanie^  so  tyran- 
nical, and  so  ill-disposed  I 

I  feared  to  blame  the  Equerries  for  having  detained  me,  as  they  were  all 
already  so  much  out  of  favour.  I  only,  therefore,  mentioned  M.  del  Campo, 
who,  as  a  Foreign  Minister,  might  be  allowed  so  much  civility  as  not  to  be 
led  to  himself:  for  I  was  openly  reproached  that  I  had  not  quitted  them  to 
hasten  to  her!  Nothing,  however,  availed;  and  after  vainly  trying  to 
appease  her,  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  my  own  room,  to  be  in  attendance  for 
my  royal  summons. 

July  218t. — I  resolved  to  be  very  meek  and  patient,  as  I  do,  now  and 
then,  when  1  am  good,  and  to  bear  this  hard  trial  of  causeless  offence  with- 
sut  resentment ;  and  therefore  I  went  this  aflernoon  as  soon  as  I  had  dined, 
and  sat  end  worked,  and  forced  conversation,  and  did  my  best,  but  with  very 
indifferent  success ;  when,  most  perversely,  who  should  be  again  announced 
but  Mr.  Turbulent. 

As  I  believe  the  visit  was  not,  just  af^er  those  **  cordial^  looks,  supposed 
to  be  solely  for  the  lady  of  the  apartment,  his  reception  was  no  better  than 
mine  had  been  the  preceding  days.  He  did  not,  however,  regard  it,  but 
began  a  talk,  in  which  he  made  it  his  business  to  involve  me,  by  perpetual 
reference  to  my  opinion.  This  did  not  much  conciliate  matters  ;  and  bis 
rebuffs,  from  time  to  lime,  were  so  little  ceremonious,  that  nothing  but  the 
most  confirmed  contempt  could  have  kept  off  an  angry  resentment.  I  could 
sometimes  scarcely  help  laughing  at  his  utterly  careless  returns  to  an  impe- 
rious haughtiness,  vainly  meant  to  abash  and  distance  him. 

I  took  the  earliest  moment  in  my  power  to  quit  the  room  ;  and  tbe 
reproach  with  which  he  looked  at  my  exit,  for  my  leaving  him  to  such  a 
tet€-d-te/e,  was  quite  risible.  He  knew  he  could  not,  in  decency,  run  au-a? 
immediately,  and  he  seemed  ready  to  commit  some  desperate  act  for  having 
drawn  himself  into  such  a  difficulty.  I  am  always  rejoiced  when  his  flijjhts 
and  follies  bring  their  own  punishment. 

In  my  own  room  I  found  my  beloved  Mrs.  Delany,  but  I  had  only  the 
contrast  of  her  sweet  looks,  not  of  her  society,  as  the  Princess  Amelia 
fetched  her  away  almost  immediately. 

Miss  P remained  ;  and  Madame  de  la  Fite  joined  us  ;  and,  not  long 

afler,  Mr.  Turbulent.  He  was  in  a  humour  that  nothing  could  daunt: 
he  began  the  warmest  reproaches  that  I  had  lefl  the  room,  and  for  mv  little 
notice  of  him  while  in  it.  I  could  not  make  a  serious  lecture,  such  as  I 
wished,  and  such  as  he  wanted,  in  the  presence  of  these  two  ladies,  thougb 
he  endeavoured  to  make  me  speak  to  him  apart,  heedless  of  their  observa- 
tion. I  gave  him,  however,  to  understand,  that  he  was  upon  the  brink  of 
making  himself  an  enemy  of  the  most  dangerous  sort,  if  he  did  not  pay  a 
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little  more  attention  where  his  attentions  were  more  expected,  "  And  a  little 
less,"  I  added,  with  a  laugh,  "  where  they  are  not  expected." 

"  All  that,"  cried  he,  scornfully,  "  all  danger  and  all  consequences 
are  indifferent  to  me.  I  despise  them  from  my  soul !  Nor  do  I  care  how 
steep  or  how  deep  the  precipice  from  which  I  may  fall,  if  I  could  but  draw 
you  down  from  its  summit !" 

I  made  him  a  very  low  curtsey,  and  begged  to  be  excused  so  sublime  an 
obligation.   I  could  only  laugh,  though  internally  I  own  I  almost  shuddered,, 
but  it  was  only  for  a  moment.     I  soon  saw  him  merely  ridiculous  and 
burlesque  :  indeed,  could  I  have  taken  such  a  speech  seriously,  I  must  have 
considered  him  as  a  savage. 

A  summons  to  tea  parted  us.  He  went  his  way,  as  I  did  not  invite  him 
to  stay,  and  we  adjourned  to  the  eating-parlour. 

July  22nd. — A  very  painful  transaction,  which  had  employed  my 
mornings  for  a  little  while  past,  was  very  painfully  concluded  to-day.  A 
captain,  of  the  name  of  Pike,  an  officer  severely  and  unjustly  injured  in 
the  American  war,  represented  to  me  with  so  much  distress  his  situation, 
that  I  could  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  laying  it  before  her  Majesty,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  King.  She  most  graciously  accorded  her  consent :  but  on 
stating  the  particulars,  she  found  it  was  a  case  in  which  prerogative  had  no 
power ;  and,  in  short,  though  with  infinite  lenity  towards  the  eflbrts  I  had 
presumed  to  make,  at  sundry  times,  for  distressed  petitioners,  I  was  finally 
given  to  understand  that  I  bad  better  never  undertake  such  commissions, 
but  make  it  known  by  every  opportunity  that  I  must  no  longer  venture  to 
step  out  of  my  department,  as  it  only  belonged  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to 
present  any  petitions. 

I  was  very  sorry,  and  I  have  since  been  far  more  so,  by  the  many  dis- 
appointments I  have  unavoidably  given ;  for  I  must  not  dare  disobey  an 
injunction  so  general  and  so  positive. 

So  great  was  the  poor  man's  distress,  that  I  did  not  dare  send  him  this 
ill-news  in  a  common  manner :  I  employed  Mr.  Gray,  a  kind  of  surveyor 
and  carpenter,  and  head  mechanic  for  all  sort  of  things  in  the  household, 
to  go  to  him,  and  carry  a  note  from  me,  in  answer  to  sundry  urgent  letters, 
in  which  I  tried  what  I  could  to  soflen  the  disappointment,  and  to  give  him 
some  counsel,  such  as  I  could,  about  two  daughters,  who  were  very  inge- 
nious, and  copied  from  nature  landscapes  in  needlework. 

In  the  end,  the  poor  man  determined  to  go  with  these  industrious  poor 
things  to  Bath,  there  to  set  their  talents  to  advantage,  and  sell  their  works. 
And  such  was  his  indigence,  that  the  poor  mites  of  this  Mr.  Gray  and  my- 
self were  even  treasures  to  him. 

Mrs.  Delany  was  not  well.  I  made  her  two  little  visits :  her  eyes,  she 
said,  failed  more  and  more;  but  with  such  resignation,  such  piety,  she 
spoke  their  threatened  loss,  that  I  know  not  which  I  felt  most  at  heart, 

sorrow,  or  admiration. 

#  *  ♦  #  •  * 

July  24. — This  day  we  came  to  Kew. 

While  Miss  Planta  and  I  were  waiting  in  the  parlour  for  Mrs.  Schwellen- 
berg,  Mr.  Turbulent  entered  :  involuntarily  affrighted  at  the  thought  of  his 
accompanying  us,  in  his  present  flighty  humour,  and  in  the  carriage  with 
one  whom  it  had  already  offended,  I  earnestly  exclaimed,  "  Good  Heaven, 
Mr.  Turbulent,  I  hope  you  are  not  going  with  us  ?" 

"  Upon  my  word,"  answered  he,  "  you  are  a  most  flattering  lady !  What 
compliments  you  pay  me !  You  don't  like  1  should  travel  with  you  in  the 
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summer, — you  declared  against  it  in  the  spring, — it  was  disagreeable  to  you 

in  the  winter, — and  you  are  affected  by  it  in  the  autunrn  !" — ^And  off  he 

went,  half  angry. 

*  *  •  *  #  # 

July  25th. — Mr.  Turbulent  amused  himself  this  momiiig  with  giving 
yet  another  panic.  He  was  ordered  to  attend  the  Queen  during  her  hair- 
dressing,  as  was  Mr.  De  Luc.  I  remained  in  the  room :  the  Queen  coo- 
,versed  with  us  all  three,  as  occasions  arose,  with  the  utmost  complacency ; 
hut  this  person,  instead  of  fixing  there  his  sole  attention,  contriTed,  by 
standing  behind  her  chair,  and  facing  me,  to  address  a  language  of  signs 
to  me  the  whole  time,  casting  up  his  eyes,  clasping  his  hands,  and  placing 
himself  in  various  fine  attitudes,  and  all  with  a  humour  so  burlesque,  thtt 
it  was  impossible  to  take  it  either  ill  or  seriously.  Indeed,  when  I  am  oo  te 
very  point  of  the  most  alarmed  displeasure  with  him,  he  always  fidls  upoe 
some  such  ridiculous  devices  of  afiected  homage,  that  I  grow  ashamed  of  my 
anger,  and  hurry  it  over,  lest  he  should  perceive  it  and  attribute  it  to  a  mis- 
understanding he  might  think  ridiculous  in  his  turn. 

How  much  should  I  have  been  discountenanced  had  her  Majesty  turned 
about  and  perceived  him  !  yet  by  no  means  so  much  disconcerted  as  by  a 
similar  Cerheric  detection ;  since  the  Queen,  who,  when  in  spirits,  is  gaj 
and  sportive  herself,  would  be  much  farther  removed  from  any  hazard  of 
misconstruction. 

I  saw  him  afterwards,  just  before  dinner,  alone.  He  began  a  vehemeol 
expostulation  at  my  conduct  in  shunning  him ;  but  I  stopped  him  shoit 
in  his  career,  by  seriously  assuring  him  I  had  something  of  moment  for 
his  attention. 

Surprised  and  alarmed,  he  exclaimed,  *'  Is  it  good  or  bad  V* 

"  I  hope  it  may  be  good  !"  I  answered,  not  to  inflame  his  curiosity,  as  I 
could  not  now  have  time  to  go  on. 

"  UV  cried  he,  with  great  abatement  of  violence  from  an  answer  milder 
than  he  expected,  "if  it  were  bad,  from  such  a  channel — "  but  the  entrance 
of  Mr.  De  Luc  spared  me  the  rest  of  the  compliment. 

No  opportunity  of  an  explanation  offering,  I  had  not  long  stole  to  mv 
room,  for  a  little  breathing,  before  he  followed  me,  tapping  at  my  door,  but 
entering  without  waiting  for  any  leave. 

I  did  not  much  like  his  pursuit,  but  resolved  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  the 
conference ;  and  just  as  he  began  his  usual  round  of  reproaches  for  my 
elopements  and  shynesses,  I  desired  him  to  desist,  and  hear  me.  *'  \r:'>i 
willingly,"  he  cried ;  and  then  I  frankly  told  him  he  must  not  wonder  I 
avoided  him,  while  he  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  so  unaccountable  aoJ 
singular. 

He  desired  me  to  explain  myself;  looking  quite  aghast,  and  even  turniog 
pale,  while  he  waited  my  answer. 

I  was  now  wholly  at  a  loss  how  to  analyze  my  charge.  I  could  not,  for 
shame,  mention  his  peculiarities  personal,  while  he  seemed  unconscious  of 
them,  and  therefore  I  got  into  a  most  disagreeable  embarrassment  mvself. 
All  I  could  say,  in  a  general  way,  he  either  did  not  or  would  not  under- 
stand ;  and  after  a  long  perplexed  half  remonstrance,  scarce  intellicnble  t"* 
myself  I  rested  my  expostulation  on  what  1  least  regarded,  merelv  because 
it  was  what  I  could  best  dilate  upon,  namely,  that  he  had  excited  slronjz  >y>- 
picions  in  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  that  he  was  ridiculing  her,  and  that  the  cc-c- 
tinual  reference  of  his  eyes  to  mine  must  needs  make  her  include  me  in  hi« 
conspiracy,  which  gave  me  so  much  alarm,  that  I  must  always  shun  hin 
till  he  behaved  better.  And  then  I  told  him  the  attack  of  his  "  lookifi2  s^ 
cordial.^^ 
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Extremely  relieved  by  this  account,  he  recovered  his  colour  and  his  spirits, 
and  laughed  violently  at  the  charge,  especially  that  part  of  it  which  belonged 
to  the  ''^fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ^'* 

"  Well,"  cried  he,  "  if  that  is  all,  I  can  make  no  reform :  if  I  look  cor- 
dial, it  is  only  that  I  am  so ;  and  I  will  not  try  to  disprove  it.*' 

I  begged  him  to  rest  assured  that,  however  ridiculous  this  might  seem,  I 
should  most  certainly  keep  out  of  his  way  with  my  utmost  power,  so  long 
as  he  continued  to  give  roe  so  much  of  his  notice  when  I  could  not  escape 
him.  But  my  only  answer  was  a  laughing  prayer  that  she  might  next  dis- 
cover /  looked  cordial  at  him ! 


.  /.  i^*'JvLY  26th. — We  returned  to  Windsor  the  next  day,  and  I  had  the  joy 

^'ii^'find  my  sweet  Mrs.  Delany  delightfully  well.     Miss  P having  an- 

'  onfher  engagement,  she  indulged  me  with  a  tite-d4ite  visit,  and  we  renewed 
our  investigation,  &c.,  of  the  "  Memoirs."  How  I  wish  my  two  sisters  could 
see  them !  They  so  exactly  show  the  sweet  character  that  has  drawn  them 
up,  and  how  unaffectedly  and  innocently  she  has  ever  been  the  same — in 
the  prime  and  glow  of  youth,  and  in  every  danger  and  every  distress. 

The  good  King  and  his  charming  little  daughter  came,  as  usual,  to  rob  me 
of  my  venerable  Biographer  in  the  evening. 

JuLv  29th. — To-day  the  King  and  Queen  and  Royal  Family  went  to 
Eton,  to  hear  the  speeches  ;  and,  as  I  was  invited  by  Mrs.  Roberts  and  the 
Provost,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  go  also. 

The  speeches  were  chiefly  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  concluded  with  three 
or  four  in  English  :  some  were  pronounced  extremely  well,  especially  those 
spoken  by  the  chief  composers  of  the  "  Microcosm,"  Canning  and  Smith. 

I  saw  all  my  Windsor  acquaintances — Claytons,  Linds,  Dr.  Herschel, 
&c. ;  and  when  the  speeches  were  over,  I  went  to  a  great  breakfast,  pre- 
pared by  Mrs.  Roberts.  There  I  met  Lord  and  Lady  Walsingham,  and 
received  civilities  for  answering  notes  they  had  sent  me,  to  beg  information 
whether  they  might  appear,  one  in  a  hat,  the  other  in  a  frock.  Lady  Rothes 
and  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  were  also  there,  and  we  bad  much  old  talk. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 
1787. 

Arrival  of  the  Dake  of  York  from  Holland— Delight  of  the  Royal  Family  at  his  Retaa 
— ^Windsor  Terrace— General  Grenville — ^The  Duke  of  Montagu — The  Prinoe  of  Waki 
at  Windsor — ^A  Happy  Day — Colonel  Hotham — Colonel  Lake — General  Fawealt — Mr. 
Bouverie — Lord  Herbert — Lady  Mexboroof h — ^The  Bishop  of  Salisbury — Ipft  fisB 
the  Duke  of  York — Princess  Amelia — Wedding  Letters  Lady  MolgraTe — Dooieiii 
Pleasures  of  the  Royal  Family — Reonion — A  visit  from  the  Prinoe  of  Wales— Hi 
Princesse  de  Lamballe — Rapid  Travelling — ^Hnpes  and  Fears — PoUic  ReoooeilialHi 
of  the  King  and  Prince  of  Wales — ^The  Drawing.room — ^Tbe  Prince's  Birthday— A 
Solitary  Dinner — An  Evening  Party — Dachess  ofAncaster — ^A  Singular  CooiplaiBC— 
The  celebrated  Harry  Banbury — A  Caricatarist  at  Court — ODa  Fodrida — Visit  frosi 
the  Queen — Arrival  and  Reception  of  Mrs.  Siddoos — ^Her  Manners,  Penaon,  and  Cod. 
versaiion — Disappointment — Mrs.  Siddons's  desire  to  act  **  Cecilia** — TaUe^alk  oa 
Plays  and  Players — A  Scene — Madame  de  Genlis — A  Conversation  on  Dreams— A 
Ball  at  the  Castle — Up  all  night — lU.natore — Kew — St  James's — Remonstrance  uoi 
Reply — A  difficult  Position — A  Sermon  made  expris — Expostulation  and  Reply — Dr. 
Herschel — Miss  Herschel,  the  female  Astronomer — Rome  and  Versaille*— Bvmksrr, 
the  Caricaturist — His  Manners  and  Conversation — Mr.  Locke  as  an  Artist — An  Ea> 
thuaiast — Lady  Templetown — A  Visit  from  the  Prince  of  Wales — Memoirs  of  a  NoUe 
Hindu — A  Pleasant  Change— A  Conversation  with  the  Queen — ^Newspaper  Notorielj 
— A  Royal  Present  from  Naples — Fairings — A  Surprise — A  Breach  of  Etiqoette— IIk 
Prince  of  Wales — ^Newspaper  Reports  and  their  Consequences — CoDversalicm  with  tiK 
Queen — Difficulties  and  Explanations — Cruel  Treatment — Permissian  to  rebel — Hov 
to  bear  and  forbear — Official  Tyranny — Lady  Bote— Lady  Louisa  Stuart — A  PkaaM 
Evening  dearly  purchased — New  Expedients  to  obtain  Peace— A  Cbange  fiir  the  BdOa 
— ^An  Irish  Compensation — ^An  Enthusiast— Conclusion. 

Thursday,  August  2nd. — To-day,  after  a  seven  years'  absence,  arrived 
the  Duke  of  York.  I  saw  him  alight  from  his  carriage,  with  an  eager- 
ness, a  vivacity,  thai  assured  me  of  the  affectionate  joy  with  which  be  re- 
turned to  his  country  and  family.  But  the  joy  of  his  excellent  father? — 0 
that  there  is  no  describing!  It  was  the  glee  of  the  first  youth — nay,  of 
ardent  and  innocent  infancy, — so  pure  it  seemed,  so  warm,  so  open,  S'D 
unmixed ! 

Softer  joy  was  the  Queen's — mild,  equal,  and  touching;  while  all  the 
Princesses  were  in  one  universal  rapture. 

It  was  a  happy  day  throughout:  no  one  could  forbear  lhestron<^st  hopes 
that  the  long-earned,  long-due  recompense  of  paternal  kindness  and  goodness 
was  now  to  be  amply  paid. 

To  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Royal  Family  in  this  happy  assem- 
blage, I  accompanied  Miss  P on  the  Terace.     It  was  indeed  aa  affeci- 

ing  sight  to  view  the  general  content ;  but  that  of  the  Kins:  went  to  my  very 
heart,  so  delighted  he  looked — so  proud  of  his  son — so  benevolently  pleased 
that  every  one  should  witness  his  satisfaction. 

The  Terrace  was  very  full ;  all  Windsor  and  its  neighbourhood  pourtJ 
in  upon  it,  to  see  the  Prince,  whose  whole  demeanour  seemed  promising  to 

merit  his  flattering  reception;  gay,  yet  grateful — modest,  yet  unembarrassed. 

#  *  *  #  *  ♦ 

I  brought  in  only  Miss  P to  lea ;  her  sweet  aunt  then  joined  u<,  a? 

did  General  Grenville,  who  had  attended  the  Duke  home,  and  who  is  cbei* 
of  his  establishment.  The  Duke  of  Montagu  arrived  soon  after,  to  see  hii 
former  pupil,  and  was  greatly  moved  with  pleasure. 
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The  excellent  King  came  into  the  tea-room  for  Mrs.  Delany,  who  con* 
gratulated  him,  most  respectfully  apologizing,  at  the  same  time,  for  ventur- 
ing to  come  to  the  Lodge  on  such  an  occasion.  "  My  dear  Mrs.  Delany," 
cried  he,  "  if  you  could  have  stayed  away  on  such  a  day  as  this,  I  should 
have  thought  it  quite  unkind !"  And  then  he  bid  the  Duke  of  Montagu 
hand  her  to  the  royal  apartment. 

Early  the  next  morning  arrived  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  travelled 
all  night  from  Brighthelmstone.  The  day  was  a  day  of  complete  happiness 
to  the  whole  of  the  Royal  Family ;  the  King  was  in  one  transport  of  delight, 
unceasing,  invariable;  and  though  the  newly  arrived  Duke  was  its  source 
and  suAport,  the  kindness  of  his  heart  extended  and  expanded  to  his  eldest- 
born,  #hom  he  seemed  ready  again  to  take  to  his  paternal  breast ;  indeed, 
the  whole  world  seemed  endeared  to  him  by  the  happiness  he  now  felt  in  it. 

The  tea  circle  was  now  enlarged  with  some  of  the'Prince's  gentlemen, 
and  others  who  came  to  pay  their  duty  to  the  Duke.  Colonel  Hotham, 
Colonel  Lake,  General  Fawcet,  Mr.  Bouverie,  Lord  Herbert,  and  some 
others,  were  here  for  three  evenings,  and  General  Grenville  during  the 
whole  stay  of  the  Duke  at  Windsor,  as  well  as  General  Bude. 

Sunday,  August  5th. — ^The  Prince  of  Wales  returned  to  Brighton.  I 
walked  again  upon  the  Terrace,  with  Miss  Egertoo,  who  had  Lady  Mex- 
borough  of  her  party.  The  next  day  arrived  my  beloved  Fredy's  beautiful 
work-box  for  my  little  Princess. 

To  our  already  large  party  was  now  added  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
Major  Price's  uncle,  who  made  me  some  such  very  kind  speeches  from  Mrs* 
Kennicott,  then  on  a  visit  at  his  house,  that  I  was  soon  satisfied,  from  my 
very  slight  acquaintance  with  her,  he  made  her  name  a  mere  vehicle  for  his 
own  civilities.  For  a  Bishop,  he  is  rather  too  courteous ;  I  am  much  better 
pleased  with  Bishop  Hurd,  whose  civility  is  all  in  manner,  not  words. 

Greneral  Grenville  brought  in  the  Duke  this  evening  to  the  tea-room.  I 
was  very  much  pleased  with  his  behaviour,  which  was  modest,  dignified, 
and  easy.  Might  he  but  escape  the  contagion  of  surrounding  examples,  he 
seems  promising  of  all  his  fond  father  expects  and  merits. 

August  7th. — I  followed  my  fair  little  Princess  to  the  garden,  with  her 
cadeaUf  on  this  morn  of  her  birth ;  but  she  could  not  then  take  it.  I  saw 
her  aAerwards  with  the  Queen,  and  she  immediately  said,  <*  Mamma,  may 
Miss  Burney  fetch  me  my  box  ?" 

The  Queen  inquired  what  it  was  ?  and,  hearing  the  explanation,  gave 
immediate  consent.  I  fetched  it.  The  sweet  Princess  was  extremely 
delighted,  and  her  sweet  mother  admired  it  almost  equally.  It  was  only  too 
pretty  for  so  youn^  a  possessor. 

I  had  two  wedding-letters  this  morning ;  one  from  Mr.  Cambridge,  with 
some  account  of  his  son  Charles  and  his  bride ;  and  the  other  from  a  very 
sweet  bride  indeed.  Lady  Mulgrave;  and  a  letter  as  sweet  as  herself — 
modest,  kind,  happy,  and  afiectionate. 

We  then  set  off  for  Kew. 

The  good  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smelt  came  to  tea;  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
came  to  see  them,  and  brought  her  work,  and  made  us  all  sit  with  her  for 
more  than  an  hour. 

The  King  indulged  the  little  Princess  with  driving  her  out  in  his  garden- 
phaeton,  which  is  a  double  carriage,  and  contained  the  Queen  and  the  Prin* 
cess  Royal,  Princess  Augusta,  and  Lady  Caroline  Waldegrave,  Princess 
Amelia,  and  one  more. 

The  next  day  the  now  happy  family  had  the  delight  of  a^in  seeing  the 
two  Princes  in  its  circle.    They  dined  here;  and  the  Princess  Augusta, 
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*icfy  bA^  Md  An  daKxd  ai  the  haU.  laoi  aoisf  back  directlj  ; 
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I  had  a  bag  aad  paiaW  daeoBM  afterwards  with  Mr.  Stneti,  dc 
iMne^ed  m  tbeaa  jvaag  Princes,  opOD  Ibe  tnany  dangers  awaiting 
BP«'y  srrr— ',  iS-  werr;-.:?  ^'.^r'  ■;",'^V:-:1  ^n  !  -.rrTrjiTi;-;-'!:?  for  eocootiti 
t-    -        "       ~^         '-  -      -  -■  r   parofll,  aod 

regard  iphngtug  frotn  lus  early  aod  loog  care  of  Ibetn  seemed  all  re* 
in  bis  bofws  and  feara  of  wbai  might  ensue  from  this  reuaion. 

How  I  rejotced  at  Ibe  public  reconciliation  wjdi  tbe  Prince  of  Wi 
wbicfa  bad  taken  place  during  my  illness,  and  which  gave  Ibe  greater  res 
for  hope  that  there  migbl  not  now  be  a  diTision  ! 

TarasnAT,  9tb. — ^Ve  went  to  town  for  tbe  drawing-rootn.  It  was  n 
Miallj  brillTSDl  for  tbe  lime  of  year,  in  compliment  to  the  Duke  of  Y( 
Ha  Royal  Highness  came  to  the  Queen's  dressing-room  before  she  atlir 
and  tbe  Duchess  of  Ancaster  and  Miss  Goldsworthy  were  admitted,  by 
bappy  King,  to  have  a  sight  of  his  restored  darling.  The  Prince  of  Wi 
was  also  at  Court. 

In  my  own  room  I  found  my  dearest  father  waiting  for  me,  i\i 
well,  full  of  spirits,  full  of  Handel,  full  of  manuscripts,  and  full  of  pi 
sheets. 

The  evening  finished  with  the  usual  party  in  Mrs.  Scfawelleobei 
room. 

Da  komuTs — da  humeurt  are  still  all  in  play  !  I  have  no  account 
give  oflbem,  hut  ihoee  "cordial  looks"  of  that  mischievous  Mr.  Turbule 
who  certainly  has  been  observed  to  contrast  them  strikingly  elsewhere, 
sometimes  (hink  1  must  wholly  break  with  that  strange  man,  to  avoid  sm 
actual  mischief;  and  surely,  were  such  the  alternative,  I  should  not  besiti 
one  liiUe  instant. 

We  returned  lo  Windsor  next  day ;  and  ail  let  horreurt  were  soothed  I 
tbe  Bweel  bdmy  kindneH  of  roy  Te?ered  Mrs.  Delany.    What  may  not 


^  ^^^. 
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endured  where  there  is  the  solace  of  sympathy  ?    Every  thing,  1  think, 
save  one — 

**Hard  onkindness*  alterM  eye.** 

I  know  of  no  endurance  for  that. 

Sunday,  12th. — ^This  was  the  Prince's  real  birthday,  though  it  was  cele* 
brated  on  the  Monday.  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  was  ill ;  accumulated  bile,  I 
believe,  disordered  her :  she  could  not  come  down  stairs,  and  I  dined  quite 
alone,  upon  a  most  splendid  dinner,  fit  for  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  a 
great  trading  city.  I  entreated  the  protecting  presence  of  my  dear  old  friend 
for  the  tea-table,  which  was  crowded.  The  Duke  of  Montagu,  Signer  del 
Campo,  Generals  Grenville,  Bude,  Fawcet,  and  Colonels  Hulse,  Lake, 
Gwynn,  and  St.  Leger. 

,  Colonel  Gwynn  briefly  presented  the  Prince's  thretf  Colonels,  St.  Leger, 
Hulse,  and  Lake,  to  me;  but  the  idea  I  had  preconceived  of  them  very  much 
unfitted  me  for  doing  the  honours,  and  I  am  sensible  I  acquitted  myself  very 
ill.  Mrs.  Delany,  the  Duke  of  Montagu,  and  Signer  del  Campo  sat  near 
me,  and  with  these  alone  I  could  attempt  any  conversation. 

To  my  great  amaze,  the  celebrated  Colonel  St.  Leger,  with  his  friend 
Colonel  Lake,  sat  wholly  silent,  with  an  air  of  shy  distance  that  seemed  to 
show  them  ill  at  ease.  I  had  expected  they  would  at  least  have  amused 
themselves  apart,  which  they  always  do  when  the  right  lady  is  Prtsidente  ; 
but  I  should  not  wonder  to  hear  tt  explained  by  their  fearing  they  might  be 
inserted  in  a  hook !  Here,  however,  it  may  be  no  bad  thing  to  be  little 
enough  known  for  so  unjust  a  suspicion. 

Monday,  13th. — ^To^ay  the  gala  was  kept.  I  had  a  visit  from  the  eldest 
Miss  Anguish,  which  I  had  promised  to  receive  from  her  the  day  before, 
when  I  met  her  at  the  entrance  of  the  cathedral.  She  is  a  good-natured 
girl,  and  so  warm  in  her  afTections  that  she  seems  made  up  of  nothing  else. 

The  rest  of  the  morning  was  consumed  in  four  dressings, — ^two  of  my 
Queen's,  two  of  her  Keeper  of  the  Robes. 

Tuesday,  14th. — I  had  a  long  chatting  visit  from  the  Duchess  of 
Ancaster,  who  lamented  to  me  the  early  hours  of  this  house  for  her 
daughter.  Lady  Charlotte  Bertie,  with  as  much  pathos  as  most  parents 
would  have  exerted  for  the  late  hours  of  every  other. 

Mrs.  Delany  was  early  carried  off  this  evening  by  the  King,  but  Miss 

P remained  with  me,  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  being  still  too  unwell  for  the 

tea-table. 

There  we  went  at  the  usual  time,  and  General  Bude  came  in,  with  two* 
strangers,  whom  he  introduced  to  us  by  the  names  of  Bun  bury  and  Crawfurd.. 

I  was  very  curious  to  know  if  this  was  the  Bunbury ;  and  1  conjectured  it 
could  be  no  other.     When  Colonel  Gwynn  joined  us,  he  proposed  anew  the*  "^ 

introduction ;  but  nothing  passed  to  ascertain  my  surmise.  The  conversa- 
tion was  general  and  good-humoured,  but  without  any  thing  striking,  or 
bespeaking  character  or  genius.  Almost  the  whole  consisted  of  inquirie» 
what  to  do,  whither  to  go,  and  how  to  proceed ;  which,  though  natural  and 
sensible  for  a  new  man,  were  undistinguished  by  any  humour,  or  keenness 
of  expression  or  manner. 

Mr.  Crawfurd  spoke  not  a  word.  He  is  a  very  handsome  young  man,, 
just  appointed  equerry  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

1  whispered  my  inquiry  to  Colonel  Gwynn  as  soon  as  1  found  an  oppor» 
tunity,  and  heard  <<  Yes, — 'tis  Harry  Bunbury,  sure  enough  1" 

So  now  we  may  all  be  caricatured  at  his  leisure !  He  is  made  another  of 
the  equerries  to  the  Duke.    A  man  with  such  a  turn,  and  with  talents  sa 
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inimitable  in  displaying  it,  was  a  rather  dangerous  character  to  be  brooght 
within  a  court ! 

Late  at  night  Mrs.  Delany  was  handed  back  to  us  by  ColoDel  Golds- 
worthy,  who  began  a  most  unreserved  lamentation  of  being  detained  ail  tbe 
evening  in  the  Royal  apartments — "Because,"  cried  be,  "I  heard  Mn. 
What-do-you-calUher  was  ill,  and  could  not  be  here;  and  I  was  so  glad- 
sorry,  I  mean  !     Well,  it  would  come  out  1  there's  no  help  for  it  !** 

Then  he  told  us  his  great  distress  on  account  of  a  cooioiissioa  be  had 
received  to  order  some  millinery  goods  to  be  sent  by  his  sister  from  town, 
— ^^  So  I  knew  I  could  not  remember  one  word  about  it, — garlands,  and 
gauzes,  and  ribands, — so  I  writ  to  my  sister,  and  just  said,  ^  Pray,  sister, 
please  to  send  down  a  whole  milliner's  shop,  and  tbe  milliners  with  it,  for 
directions,  because  the  Queen  wants  something.'  And  so  she  did  it,— and 
to-night  the  Queen  told  me  the  things  came  quite  right  1"  « 

And  then,  when  obliged  to  return  to  the  Royals,  he  exclaimed,  in  de- 
camping, <^  Well — to-morrow  I  will  not  be  so  seized  1  I  am  ao  glad — sonj, 
I  noean ! — for  this  illness  1" 

Wednesday,  15th« — I  shall  now  have  an  adventure  to  relate  thai  will 
much — and  not  disagreeably — surprise  both  my  dear  readers. 

Mrs.  Schwellenberg's  illness  occasioned  my  attending  the  Queen  alone; 
and  when  my  official  business  was  ended,  she  graciously  detained  me,  la 
read  to  me  a  new  paper,  called  "  01  la  Podrida,"  which  is  now  publishiog 
periodically.     Nothing  very  bright — nothing  very  deficieot. 

In  the  afternoon,  while  I  was  drinking  colfee  with  Mrs.  Schwellenbergr— 
or,  rather,  looking  at  it,  since  I  rarely  swallow  any, — her  Majesty  came  iato 
the  room,  and  soon  afler  a  little  German  discourse  with  Mrs.  Schwellenberg 
told  me  Mrs.  Siddons  had  been  ordered  to  the  Lodge,  to  read  a  play,  and 
desired  1  would  receive  her  in  my  room. 

I  felt  a  little  queer  in  the  office ;  I  had  only  seen  her  twice  or  thrice,  in 
large  assemblies,  at  Miss  Monckton's,  and  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  aod 
never  had  been  introduced  to  her,  nor  spoken  with  her.  However,  in  this 
dead  and  tame  life  I  now  lead,  such  an  interview  was  by  no  means  unde- 
sirable. 

I  had  just  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  when  she  entered  the  passage 
gallery.  I  took  her  into  the  tea-room,  and  endeavoured  to  make  aroeods 
for  former  distance  and  taciturnity,  by  an  open  and  cheerful  reception.  I 
had  heard  from  sundry  people  (in  old  days)  that  she  wished  to  make  tbe 
acqualDtance  ;  but  1  thought  it,  then,  one  of  too  conspicuous  a  sort  for  the 
quietness  I  had  so  much  difficulty  to  preserve  in  my  ever  increasing  coo- 
nexions.  Here  all  was  changed;  I  received  her  by  the  Queen's  comroands, 
and  was  perfectly  well  inclined  to  reap  some  pleasure  from  the  meeting. 

But,  now  that  we  came  so  near,  I  was  much  disappointed  in  my  expecti- 
tions.  I  know  not  if  my  dear  Fredy  has  met  with  her  in  private,  but  1 
fancy  approximation  is  not  highly  in  her  favour.  I  found  her  the  heroioe 
of  a  tragedy,  sublime,  elevated,  and  solemn.  In  face  and  pterson,  truly 
noble  and  commanding;  in  manners,  quiet  and  stiOT;  in  voice,  deep  and 
dragging;  and  in  conversation,  formal,  sententious,  calra,  and  dry.  I 
expected  her  to  have  been  all  that  is  interesting;  the  delicacy  and  sweetness 
with  which  she  seizes  every  opportunity  to  strike  and  to  captivate  upon  tbe 
stage  had  persuaded  me  that  her  mind  was  formed  with  that  peculiar  sus- 
ceptibility which,  in  different  modes,  must  give  equal  powers  to  attract  aod 
to  delight  in  common  life.  But  1  was  very  much  mistaken.  As  a  stranger, 
I  must  have  admired  her  noble  appearance  and  beautiful  countenance,  aod 
have  regretted  that  nothing  in  her  conversation  kept  pace  with  their  promise: 
and,  as  a  celebrated  actress,  I  had  still  only  to  do  the  same. 
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Whether  fame  and  success  have  spoiled  her,  or  whether  she  only  possesses 
the  skill  of  representing  and  embellishing  materials  with  which  she  is  fur- 
nished by  others,  I  know  not ;  but  still  I  remain  disappointed. 

She  was  scarcely  seated,  and  a  little  general  discourse  begun,  before  she 
told  me — all  at  once — that  "There  was  no  part  she  had  ever  so  much  wished 
to  act  as  that  of  Cecilia." 

I  made  some  little  acknowledgment,  and  hurried  to  ask  when  she  had 
seen  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Miss  Palmer,  and  others  with  whom  I  knew  her 
acquainted. 

The  play  she  was  to  read  was  "  The  Provoked  Husband."  She  appeared 
neither  alarmed  nor  elated  by  her  summons,  but  calmly  to  look  upon  it  as 
a  thing  of  course,  from  her  celebrity. 

She  lef\  me  to  go  to  Lady  Harcourt,  through  whose  interest  she  was 
brought  hither.  She  was  on  a  visit  for  a  week  at  General  Harcourt's,  at 
St.  Leonard's,  where  there  seems  to  be,  in  general,  constant  and  well-chosen 
society  and  amusement.  I  believe  Mrs.  Harcourt  to  have  very  good  taste 
in  both  ;  and,  were  she  less  girlish  and  flippant,  I  fancy  she  has  parts  quite 
equal  to  promote  apd  add  to,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  them.  I  am  soAened 
towards  her,  of  late,  by  her  consideration  for  Mrs.  Gwynn,  whom  she  has 
kindly  invited  to  spend  the  widowhood  of  her  husband's  equerryship  at  St. 
Leonard's,  where  he  can  frequently  visit  her. 

Mrs.  Siddons  told  me  that  both  these  ladies,  Mrs.  Harcourt  and  Mrs. 
Gwynn,  had  worked  for  her  incessantly,  to  assist  in  fitting  her  out  for 
appearing  at  the  Queen's  Lodge,  as  she  had  gone  to  St.  Leonard's  with  only 
undress  clothes. 

I  should  very  much  have  liked  to  have  heard  her  read  the  play,  but  my 
dearest  Mrs.  Delany  spent  the  whole  evening  with  me,  and  I  could  there- 
fore take  no  measures  for  finding  out  a  convenient  adjoining  room.  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg,  I  heard  afterwards  was  so  accommodated,  though  not  well 
enough  for  the  tea-table,  where  I  had  the  Duke  of  Montagu,  Generals  Gren- 
ville  and  Bude,  Colonels  Goldsworthy  and  Gwynn,  and  Messrs.  Crawfurd 
and  Bunbury.     Miss  P ,  of  course. 

My  sole  conversation  this  evening  was  with  Mr.  Bunbury,  who  drew  a 
chair  next  mine,  and  chatted  incessantly,  with  great  good  humour,  and  an 
avidity  to  discuss  the  subjects  he  started,  which  were  all  concerning  plays 
and  players.  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Mrs.  Jordan,  Le  Tessier  and  Shakspeare, 
— these  were  fruitful  themes,  and  descanted  upon  with  great  warmth  and 
animation. 

The  Princess  Amelia  came,  with  Mrs.  Cheveley,  to  order  the  attendance 
of  the  Duke  of  Montagu.  General  Grenville,  a  silent,  reserved  valetudi- 
nary, went  under  the  same  convoy ;  and  General  Bude,  Colonel  Gwynn, 
and  Mr.  Crawfurd,  quickly  followed. 

Presently,  the  voice  of  the  Duke  of  York  was  heard,  calling  aloud  for 
Colonel  Goldsworthy.  Off  he  ran.  Mr.  Bunbury  laughed,  but  declared 
he  would  not  take  the  hint :  "  What,"  cried  he,  "  if  I  lose  the  beginning? 
— I  think  I  know  it  pretty  well  by  heart! — Why  did  I  marry ?''^And 
then  he  began  to  spout,  and  act,  and  rattle  away,  with  all  his  might,  till  the 
same  voice  called  out  "  Bunbury  ! — you'll  be  too  late  !" — And  off  he  flew, 
leaving  his  tea  untasted — so  eager  had  he  been  in  discourse. 

TrESDAY,  16th.— The  birthday  of  the  Duke  of  York.  A  day,  to  me,  of 
nothing  but  dress  and  fatigue,— but  I  rejoiced  in  the  joy  it  gave  to  the  good 
King  and  family. 

Madame  la  Fite,  in  her  visit  of  congratulation,  told  me  she  had  received 
repeated  inquiries  after  me  from  Madame  de  Genlis,  who  wondered  1  never 
wrote,  as  she  had  written  to  me  while  in  England.    Acquainted  already 
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with  the  opinion  of  my  Royal  Mistress,  which,  hafiog  royeelf  requested,  I 
roust  regard  as  a  law,  I  evaded  the  discussion,  as  much  as  was  in  my 
power,  and  besought  her  to  draw  up  some  civil  apology :  but  she  was  oare- 
mitting  in  her  entreaties  and  exhortations ;  and,  as  I  did  not  dare  trust  her 
with  what  had  passed  between  her  Majesty  and  myself  oo  the  sobjed,  she 
seemed,  here,  to  have  the  right  on  her  side  so  stroogiy,  that  I  had  oo 
means  to  silence  her,  and  know  not,  indeed,  how  I  may. 

Madame  de  Genlis  has  wished  to  make  me  a  present  of  her  new  pablics- 
tion  on  Religion,  but  desires  me  to  ask  it.  That,  now,  is  impossible :  bat 
I  am  truly  vexed  to  appear  so  utterly  insensible  to  a  woman  of  such  rare 
merit  and  captivating  sweetness ;  and,  as  I  do  not,  cannot  believe  the  tales 
propagated  to  her  dishonour,  I  am  grieved  to  return  her  kindness  with  soch 
mortifying  neglect.  I  have,  however,  no  longer  any  choice  left ;  where 
once  I  have  applied  to  the  Queen,  I  hold  myself  bound  in  duty  and  respect 
to  observe  her  injunctions  implicitly. 

Mr.  Smelt  came  with  his  compliments  on  the  day,  and  made  me  happv 
by  breakfasting  with  me. 

We  had  a  very  long  confabulation  upon  dreams.  To  me  they  are  a  sub- 
ject I  wish  much  to  form  some  satisfactory  notion  about,  as  they  leave  me 
more  bewildered  than  any  other,  and  always  appear  to  me  big  with  powen 
to  lead  to  deeper  knowledge  of  the  soul  and  its  immortality  than  any  thing 
else  that  comes  within  our  cognizance  urfiaided  by  revelation.  I  htfe 
many  strong  ideas  about  them,  that  I  should  wish  extremely  to  bate 
elucidated  by  somebody  equally  wise  and  good.  Such  people  are  not  every 
where  to  be  found.  I  regret  I  never  started  the  subject  with  Dr.  Johosos. 
1  hope  yet  to  do  it  with  Mr.  Locke.  With  Mr.  Smelt  I  have  partkular 
pleasure  in  opening  upon  such  themes :  I  know  not  a  more  religious  cbt* 
racter.  But  how  very,  very  few  people  are  there  that  I  do  not  run  from, 
the  moment  a  topic  of  that  solemn  sort  is  started !  Poor  Mr.  Turbaleot 
cannot  yet  pass  over  my  rejecting  so  resolutely  to  hear  or  answer  his 
opinions  on  these  matters;  but  certainly,  while  I  have  feet  to  run  or  ears  to 
stop,  I  shall  never  stand  still  nor  listen  to  him  upon  such  occasions. 

At  the  Castle  there  was  a  ball.     Mrs.  Delany  and  Miss  P spent  the 

evening  here,  and  all  of  us  up  stairs.  I  sat  up  all  night,  not  having  ?be 
heart  to  make  Goter,  and  not  daring  to  trust  to  a  nap  for  myself.  Bat  the 
morning  proved  very  fine,  and  I  watched  the  opening  dawn  and  rising  suo, 
and  enjoyed,  with  twinkling  eyes,  their  blushing  splendour. 

How  tired  I  felt  the  next  day!  but  I  was  kindly  told  1  must  "  Certainlv 
like  sitting  up  all  night,  or  for  what  did  I  do  it? — when  the  Queen  came 
not  home  till  near  morning,  I  might  have  done  what  I  liked  ;  nobody  might 
pity  me,  when  I  did  such  things,  if  1  had  been  ill  for  my  pains.'' 

I  hastened,  when  able,  to  my  beloved  comforter,  whose  soothing  sweet- 
ness sodened  the  depression  of  hardness  and  injustice.  Some  rudeness, 
however,  which  even  this  angel  met  with  from  the  same  quarter,  deter- 
mined her  not  to  come  this  evening  to  tea.  I  invited,  therefore,  Mddame  la 
Fite  to  assist  me  at  tea :  when  1  had  a  party  of  gentlemen,  all,  like  myself, 
so  fatigued  with  the  business  of  the  preceding  day's  diversion,  that  our  odIt 
conversation  was  in  comfortably  comparing  notes  of  complaint. 

In  the  evening  Madame  la  Fite  took  my  place  at  piquet  up  stairs,  and  I 
began  Dr.  Beattie's  "  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  and  there  found 
the  composure  I  required. 

Sunday,  19th. — I  had  a  long  morning  visit  from  Lady  Harcourt,  who 
talked  zealously  of  the  present  critical  time  for  the  King's  happiness,  in  the 
turn  yet  remaining  to  be  taken  by  the  Duke  of  York. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Delany  would  stay  away  no  longer,  seeing  roe  the  onlr 
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person  punished  by  her  merited  resentment.  She  came,  though  Mrs« 
Schwellenberg  was  again  down  stairs ;  aiftl  behaved  with  a  softness  of 
dignity  peculiar  to  herself. 

Colonel  Gwynn  brought  with  him  his  beautiful  wife  to  tea.  We  renewed 
our  acquaintance  as  well  as  we  could  in  such  a  presence,  and  I  had,  at 
least,  some  pleasure  in  it,  since  her  beauty  was  pleasant  to  my  eye,  and 
could  not  be  affected  by  its  vicinage,  save  indeed,  by  a  contrast  that  doubled 
its  lustre. 

Tuesday,  21st. — We  came  to  Kew  without  Mr.  De  Luc,  who  has  leave 
of  absence,  and  is  gone  to  enjoy  it.  At  dinner  wo  had  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smelt, 
Miss  Planta,  and  Mr.  Turbulent.  He  appeared  very  lofty,  and  highly 
affronted.     I  seemed  not  to  notice  any  change,  and  behaved  as  usual. 

Thursday,  23rd. — Miss  Planta  accompanied  me  to  St.  James's.  In  the 
way,  she  almost  remonstrated  with  me  upon  giving  such  vexation  to  Mr. 
Turbulent,  who  spoke  of  my  silence  and  distance,  as  if  possessed,  she 
said,  with  no  other  idea. 

I  was  very  sorry  for  this,  every  way.  He  had  told  me,  indeed,  that  I 
knew  not  how  he  was  surprised  by  my  behaviour ;  but  I  had  heard  it  like 
the  rest  of  his  rattles.  I  could  give  her  no  satisfaction,  though  I  saw  her 
curiosity  all  awake*  But  the  point  was  too  delicate  for  a  hint  of  serious 
disapprobation.  I  merely  said  I  would  amend,  and  grow  more  loquacious  ; 
and  there  it  dropped. 

At  St.  James's,  I  read  in  the  newspapers  a  paragraph  that  touched  me 
much  for  the  very  amiable  Mr.  Fairly :  it  was  the  death  of  his  wife,  which 
happened  on  the  Duke  of  York's  birthday,  the  16th.  Mr.  Fairly  has 
devoted  his  whole  time,  strength,  thoughts,  and  cares,  solely  to  nursing  and 
attending  her  during  a  long  and  most  painful  ilness  which  she  sustained. 
They  speak  of  her  here  as  being  amiable,  but  so  cold  and  reserved  that 
she  was  little  known,  and  by  no  means  in  equal  favour  with  her  husband, 
who  stands,  upon  the  whole,  the  highest  in  general  esteem  and  regard  of 
any  individual  of  the  household.     I  find  every  mouth  open  to  praise  and 

pity,  love  and  honour  him. 

♦  ♦*♦#* 

Upon  returning  to  Kew,  I  had  a  scene  for  which  I  was  little  enough, 
indeed,  prepared,  though  willing  and  indeed  earnest  to  satisfy  Mr.  Turbu- 
lent I  wished  him  to  make  an  alteration  of  behaviour.  Ader  hastily 
changing  my  dress,  I  went,  as  usual,  to  the  parlour,  to  be  ready  for  dinner; 
but  found  there  no  Mrs.  Schwellenberg ;  she  was  again  unwell ;  Miss 
Planta  was  not  ready,  and  Mr.  Turbulent  was  reading  by  himself. 

Away  he  flung  his  book  in  a  moment,  and  hastening  to  shut  the  door  lest 
I  should  retreat,  he  rather  charged  than  desired  me  to  explain  my  late 
"  chilling  demeanour." 

Almost  startled  by  his  apparent  entire  ignorance  of  deserving  it,  I  found 
an  awkwardness  I  had  not  foreseen  in  making  myself  understood.  I  wished 
him  rather  to  feel,  than  to  be  told  the  improprieties  I  meant  to  obviate  ;  and 
I  did  what  was  possible,  by  half  evasive,  half  expressive  answers,  to  call 
back  his  own  recollection  and  consciousness.  In  vain,  however,  was  the 
attempt ;  he  protested  himself  wholly  innocent,  and  that  he  would  rather 
make  an  end  of  his  existence  than  give  me  ofTence. 

He  saw  not  these  very  protestations  were  again  doing  it,  and  he  grew  so 
vehement  in  his  defence,  and  so  reproachful  in  his  accusation  of  unjust 
usage,  that  I  was  soon  totally  in  a  perplexity  how  to  extricate  myself  from 
a  difficulty  I  had  regarded  simply  as  his  own.     But  what  could  I  do  where 
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nothing  less  than  a  plain  chai^  would  be  heard  ?  I  could  not  say,  **  Sr, 
you  are  too  assiduous — too  flattering — too  importunate— and  too  bald ;"  yel 
less  seemed  to  accuse  him  of  nothing. 

The  moment  he  saw  I  grew  embarrassed,  he  redoubled  his  challenges  to 
know  the  cause  of  my  ill-treatment.  I  assured  him,  then,  I  could  new 
reckon  silence  ill-treatment. 

"  Yes,"  he  cried,  "  yes,  from  you  it  is  ill-treatment,  and  it  has  given  me 
the  most  serious  uneasiness." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  I  said,  **  for  that,  and  did  not  mean  it.** 

"  Not  mean  it  ?"  cried  he.  "  Ck>uld  you  imagine  I  should  raiss  your  con- 
versation, your  ease,  your  pleasantness,  your  gaiety,  and  take  no  nolice  of 
the  loss  ?" 

Then  followed  a  most  violent  flow  of  compliments,  ending  with  assuring 
me  my  distance  made  him  incapable  of  all  business,  **  from  thinking  of  its 
injustice ;"  and  with  a  fresh  demand  for  an  explanation,  made  with  i* 
energy  that,  to  own  the  truth,  once  more  quite  frightened  me.  I 
endeavoured  to  appease  him,  by  general  promises  of  becoming  more 
voluble :  and  I  quite  languished  to  say  to  him  the  truth  at  once ;  that  his 
sport,  his  spirit,  and  his  society  would  all  be  acceptable  to  me,  would  he 
but  divest  them  of  that  redundsmce  of  gallantry  which  rendered  them 
offensive :  but  I  could  only  think  how  to  say  this — I  could  not  hring  it  out; 
his  attestations  of  innocence  made  it  seem  shocking  to  me  to  have  to  censure 
him,  and  I  felt  it  a  sort  of  d^radation  of  myself  to  point  out  an  improprietj 
that  seemed  quite  out  of  his  own  ideas. 

This  promised  volubility,  though  it  softened  him,  he  seemed  to  receive  as 
a  sort  of  acknowledgment  that  I  owed  him  some  reparation  for  the  distur- 
bance I  had  caused  him.  I  stared  enough  at  such  an  interpretation,  whicii 
I  could  by  no  means  allow  ;  but  no  sooner  did  I  disclaim  it  than  all  his 
violence  was  resumed,  and  he  urged  me  to  give  in  my  charge  against  hira, 
with  an  impetuosity  that  almost  made  me  tremble.  I  would  lain  have  iTjaiie 
my  escape  from  him,  and  my  eyes  were  continually  directed  towards  the 
door;  but  he  stood  immediately  before  me,  and  I  saw  in  his  face  and 
manner  something  so  determined,  that  I  was  sure  any  effort  to  depart  would 
occasion  a  forced  detention. 

I  made  as  little  answer  as  possible,  finding  every  thing  I  said  seemed  but 
the  more  to  inflame  his  violent  spirit ;  but  his  emotion  was  such,  and  the 
cause  so  inadequate,  and  my  uncertainty  so  unpleasant  what  to  think  of  him 
altogether,  that  I  was  seized  with  sensations  so  nervous,  I  could  almost  hare 
cried.  When  I  thought  him  going  too  far  in  his  solicitude  and  protestatioos. 
I  looked  away  from  him  with  horror ;  when  I  felt  satisfied  by  his  dis- 
claiming assertions,  1  became  ashamed  of  such  an  idea.  In  the  full 
torrent  of  his  offended  justification  against  my  displeasure  towards  him. 
he  perceived  my  increasing  distress  how  to  proceed,  and,  suddeolj 
stopping,  exclaimed  in  quite  another  tone,  "  Now,  then,  ma'am,  1  see  your 
justice  returning ;  you  feel  that  you  have  used  me  very  ill !" 

This  recovered  me  in  a  moment :  my  concern  all  flew  away,  from  a 
misconstruction  so  forced  and  so  confident ;  and  I  positively  assured  birn 
I  would  neither  hear  nor  speak  another  word  upon  the  subject,  to  one  who 
would  neither  say  nor  understand  any  thing  but  what  he  pleased. 

«» But  you  will  tell  me,"  he  cried,  "  another  time?" 

And  then,  to  my  great  relief,  entered  Miss  Planta.  He  contrived  to  saj 
again, "  Remember,  you  promise  to  explain  all  this." 

I  made  him  no  sort  of  answer,  and  though  ho  frequently,  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  repeated,  '*  I  depend  upon  your  promise  f  I  build  upon  s 
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conference,"  I  sent  his  dependence  and  his  building  to  Coventry,  by  not 
seeming  to  hear  him. 

I  determined  however  to  avoid  all  We-d'tites  with  him  whatsoever,  as 
much  as  was  in  my  power.  How  very  few  people  are  fit  for  them,  nobody 
living  in  trios  and  quartettos  can  imagine ! 

Though  frequently  enough  more  interested,  I  have  seldom  been  more 
deeply  perplexed,  than  how  to  manage  with  this  very  eccentric  character. 
Seriously  ill  of  him  I  cannot,  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  think :  if  I  did,  all 
difficulty  would  subside,  however  unpleasantly;  for  the  abhorrence  with 
which  I  should  be  filled  would  remove  from  me  all  hesitation  and  fear.  But 
as  I  do  really- believe  him  innocent  of  all  evil  intention,  and  actuated  only 
by  an  impetuous  nature,  that  seeks  confusion  and  difficulty  for  its  food  and 
amusement,  without  considering  their  danger  or  weighing  their  impropriety, 
I  find  myself  extremely  at  a  loss  how  to  point  out  to  him  my  dislike  of  his 
ilBtual  proceedings,  without  appearing  to  harbour  doubts  which  he  might 
cast,  to  my  infinite  dismay,  upon  myself. 

To  resume,  therefore,  a  general  behaviour,  such  as  was  customary  with 
me,  and  to  keep  out  of  his  way,  was  all  I  could  settle.  Yet  so  much  was  I 
disturbed  by  what  had  passed,  and  so  impossible  did  I  feel  it  to  be  under- 
stood by  my  Susanna  and  Fredy  without  their  seeing  the  very  particulars 
now  before  them,  that,  upon  returning  the  next  day  to  Windsor,  I  opened 
the  whole  business,  in  a  private  conference,  to  my  dear  Mrs.  Delany :  she 
approved  my  plan,  and  was  of  opinion,  with  myself,  that  there  was  no  evil 
in  the  mind,  though  there  was  a  world  of  deficiencies,  errors,  and  faults  in 

the  character. 

*  •  •  •  •  * 

At  Windsor,  we  found  Colonel  Gwynn,  General  Bude,  and  Mr.  Bunbury, 
with  whom  I  made  no  further  acquaintance,  as  I  was  no  longer  Lady  of  tbe 
Manor.  All  the  household  has  agreed  to  fear  him,  except  Mrs.  Schwellen- 
berg,  who  is  happy  that  he  cannot  caricature  her,  because,  she  says,  she  has 
no  Hump. 

Who  should  find  me  out  now  but  Dr.  Shepherd.  He  is  here  as  canon, 
and  was  in  residence.  He  told  roe  he  had  long  wished  to  come,  but  had  never 
been  able  to  find  the  way  of  entrance  before.  He  made  me  an  immense 
length  of  visit,  and  related  to  me  all  the  exploits  of  his  life, — so  far  as  they 
were  prosperous.  In  no  farce  did  a  man  ever  more  floridly  open  upon  his 
own  perfections.  He  assured  me  I  should  be  delighted  to  know  the  whole 
of  his  life;  it  was  equal  to  any  thing;  and  every  thing  he  had  was  got  by 
his  own  address  and  ingenuity. 

<*  I  could  tell  the  King,**  cried  he,  "  more  than  all  the  Chapter.  I  want  to 
talk  to  him,  but  he  always  gets  out  of  my  way;  he  does  not  know  me;  he 
takes  me  for  a  mere  common  person,  like  tbe  rest  of  the  canons  here,  and 
thinks  of  me  no  more  than  if  I  were  only  fit  for  the  cassock ; — a  mere 
Scotch  priest !  Bless  'em  ! — ^they  know  nothing  about  me.  You  have  no 
conception  what  things  I  have  done  I  And  I  want  to  tell  'em  all  this  ; — it's 
fitter  for  them  to  hear  than  what  comes  to  their  ears.  What  I  want  is  for 
somebody  to  tell  them  what  I  am." 

They  know  it  already,  thought  I. 

Then,  when  he  had  exhausted  this  general  panegyric,  he  descended  to 
some  few  particulars;  especially  dilating  upon  his  preaching,  and  applying 
to  me  for  attesting  its  excellence. 

"  I  shall  make  one  sermon  every  year,  precisely  for  you  I"  he  cried :  «« I 
think  I  know  what  will  please  you.  That  on  the  Creation  last  Sunday  was 
just  to  your  taste.    Tou  shall  have  such  another  next  residence.    I  think  I 
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preach  in  the  right  tone— not  too  slow,  like  that  poor  wretch  Grape,  nor  too 
fast,  like  Davis  and  the  rest  of  'em ;  but  yet  fast  enough  never  to  tire  tbera. 
That's  just  my  idea  of  good  preaching." 

Then  he  told  me  what  excellent  apartments  he  had  here,  and  bow  much 
he  should  like  my  opinion  in  fitting  them  up.  He  b^ged  to  know  if  I  couM 
come  to  a  concert,  as  he  would  give  me  such  a  one  as  would  delight  roe.  I 
told  him  it  was  quite  impossible. 

Then  he  said  I  might  perhaps  have  more  time  in  town  ;  and  there  he  had 

the  finest  instruments  in  the  world.     I  assured  him  of  his  mistake. 

*  *  *  *  #  « 

My  dear  Mrs.  Delany  carried  me  with  her  again  to  Stoke,  where  what 
most  pleased  me.  was  a  housefuil  of  sweet  children,  daughters  and  sons  of 
Dr.  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Courtney,  and  grandchildren  of  Lady  Effingham. 

The  next  day  Lady  Effingham  came  to  Windsor,  and,  while  I  was 
present,  said  to  the  Queen,  *<  O,  ma'am,  I  had  the  greatest  fright  this  monh 
ing ! — I  saw  a  huge  something  on  Sir  George's  throat.  *  Why,  Sir  George,* 
says  I,  <  what's  that  ? — a  wen  V  *  Yes,'  says  he,  *  Countess,  I've  had  it  tlwse 
twenty  years.'  However,  I  hear  it's  now  going  about ; — so  I  hope  yoor 
Majesty  will  be  careful." 

I  am  sure  I  was  not,  for  I  laughed  irresistibly  ! 

And  now  I  must  finish  this  month  with  a  scene  that  closed  its  80th  day. 

Mrs.  Schwellenborg  invited  Mr.  Turbulent  to  dinner,  for  she  said  he  hui 
a  large  correspondence  and  might  amuse  her.  He  came  early  ;  and  finding 
nobody  in  the  eating-parlour,  be^ed  to  wait  in  mine  till  Mrs.  Schwellenberg 
came  down  stairs. 

This  was  the  last  thing  I  wished;  but  he  required  no  answer,  and 
instantly  resumed  the  Kew  discussion,  entreating  me  to  tell  htm  what  be 
had  done. 

I  desired  him  to  desist,  in  vain — he  affirmed  I  had  promised  him  an 
explanation,  and  he  had  therefore  a  right  to  it. 

"  And  when,"  cried  1,  **  did  I  make  such  a  promise  ? — never,  I  am  sure  I 
— nor  ever  shall !" 

"  You  did  promise  me,"  cried  he ;  "  not  perhaps  in  so  many  words ;  but 
you  hesitated  :  at  one  time  you  had  some  remorse  for  your  conduct,  and  I 
fully  understood  you  meant  to  promise  me  for  another  time." 

»*  You  fully  mistook  me,  then  !"  cried  I ;  "  for  I  meant  no  such  thing  then; 
1  mean  no  such  thing  now  ;  and  I  never  shall  mean  any  such  thing  in  future. 
Is  this  explicit?" 

He  cast  up  his  hands  and  eyes  in  reproachful  and  silent  astonishment.  But 
I  thought  I  would  try  for  once  to  be  as  peremptory  as  himself. 

**  Is  it  really  possible,"  cried  he,  after  this  dumbshow,  "  you  can  have 
such  an  obstinacy  in  your  nature?" 

"I  think  it  best,"  cried  I,  « to  tell  you  so  at  once,  that  you  may  expect 
nothing  more,  but  give  over  the  subject,  and  talk  of  something  else.  What 
is  the  news  ?" 

"  No,  no,  I  will  talk  of  nothing  else! — it  distracts  me; — pray  tell  me! — I 
call  upon  your  good  nature !" 

"  I  have  none — about  this  !" 

"Upon  your  goodness  of  heart!" 

"  Tis  all  hardness  here  !" 

"  I  will  cast  myself  at  your  feet, — I  will  kneel  to  you  !" 

And  he  was  preparing  his  immense  person  for  prostration,  when  Goter 
opened  the  door.  Such  an  interruption  to  his  heroics  made  me  laugh 
heartily ;  nor  could  he  help  joining  himself;  though  the  moment  she  was 
gone  he  renewed  his  importunity  with  unabated  earnestness. 
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"  I  remember,''  he  cried,  <<  it  was  upon  the  Terrace  you  first  showed  me 
this  disdain ;  and  there,  too,  you  have  shown  it  me  repeatedly  since,  with 
public  superciliousness." 

Then,  suddenly  drawing  up,  with  a  very  scornful  look,  he  haughtily  said, 
**  Permit  me  to  tell  you,  ma'am, — had  it  been  any  body  else, — permit  me  to 
tell  you, — that  had  done  just  so,— any  body  else ! — they  might  have  gone 
their  own  way,  ever  afler,  without  a  question — ^without  a  thought ! — ^But 
you ! — you  do  any  thing  with  me  I  You  turn,  twist,  and  wind  me  just  aa 
you  like-" 

I  inquired  if  he  had  seen  Madame  de  Genlis's  new  book. 

**  No,  no !"  cried  he  impetuously ; — **  I  call  upon  your  justice,  ma'am  ! — 
You  well  know  you  have  treated  me  ill, — you  know  and  have  acknow- 
ledged it !" 

*«  And  when  ?"  cried  I,  amazed  and  provoked :  «  when  did  I  do  what  could 
never  be  done!" 

**  At  Kew,  ma'am,  you  were  full  of  concern — full  of  remorse  for  the  treat- 
ment you  had  given  me  I — and  you  owned  it  1" 

*«  Good  Heaven,  Mr.  Turbulent,  what  can  induce  you  to  say  this  7" 

««Is  it  not  true?" 

"  Not  a  word  of  it  I    You  know  it  is  not !" 

"  Indeed,"  cried  he, «« 1  really  and  truly  thought  so^hoped  so ; — I  believed 
you  looked  as  if  you  felt  your  own  ill-usage, — and  it  gave  to  me  a  delight 
inexpressible !" 

This  was  almost  enough  to  bring  back  the  yfiry  same  *'  supercilious  dis- 
tance" of  which  he  complained ;  but,  in  dread  of  fresh  explanations,  I  for- 
bore to  notice  this  flight,  and  only  told  him  he  might  be  perfectly  satisfied, 
since  1  no  longer  persevered  in  the  taciturnity  to  which  he  objected. 

<<  But  how,"  cried  he,  "  do  you  give  it  up,  without  deigning  to  assign  one 
reason  for  it  ?" 

**  The  greater  the  compliment  I"  cried  I,  laughing ;  <<  I  give  it  up  to  your 
request." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  upon  my  speaking, — ^but  why  did  you  keep  me  so  long  in 
that  painful  suspense?" 

««Nay,"  cried  I,  "could  I  well  be  quicker?  Till  you  spoke,  could  I 
know  if  you  heeded  it?" 

*<  Ah,  ma'am  ! — is  there  then  no  language  but  of  words  ?  Do  you  pretend 
to  think  there  is  no  other? — Must  I  teach  it  you? — to  teach  it  to  Miss  Bur- 
ney,  who  speaks,  who  understands  it  so  well  ? — who  is  never  silent,  and 
never  can  be  silent  ?" 

And  then  came  his  heroic  old  homage  to  the  poor  eyebrows,  vehe- 
mently finishing  with,  <«  Do  you,  can  you  affect  to  know  no  language  but 
speech  ?" 

«  Not,"  cried  I,  coolly,  <<  without  the  trouble  of  more  investigation  than  I 
had  taken  here." 

He  called  this  "contempt,"  and,  exceedingly  irritated,  desired  me, 
once  more,  to  explain,  from  beginning  to  end,  how  he  had  ever  offended 
me. 

"  Mr.  Turbulent,"  cried  I,  «  will  you  be  satisfied  if  I  tell  you  it  shall  all 
blow  over  ?" 

"  Make  me  a  vow,  then,  you  will  never  more,  never  while  you  live,  re- 
sume that  proud  taciturnity." 

"  No,  no,— certainly  not ;  I  never  make  vows ;  it  is  a  rule  with  roe  to 
avoid  them." 

"  Give  me,  then,  your  promise, — your  solemn  promise, — at  least  I  may 

claim  that?" 
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I  vu  e<imll;  pleucd  wiih  bii  sister,  whom  I  had  wished  to  see  t-er 
■Hoch,  far  het  greet  celebntv  in  bcf  brother's  scieoce.  Stie  U  xery  Utile 
««f7  gtntk,  vefj  modeal,  and  very  ingenuoiu ;  and  ber  maDoers  are  ihoe 
of  ■  peraoo  nabackiMiyed  abd  uoawed  by  ibc  world,  ;el  desirous  to  mra 
and  lo  relDm  iu  amiles.  I  Idtd  not  the  philosophy  Ihai  braves  il.  TU 
brother  aod  sister  mem  gmi6ed  with  its  Tavour,  at  (be  same  time  that  theil 
own  pursuti  is  all-suAicieat  lo  them  without  it. 

I  ieiuired  orMiss  Herscbel  if  she  was  still  comrl-hunling,  or  content  not 
w'-fh  'h'-  nv^-jn  '  Th*'  brrt'hi-r  anti«'i?fvj  ihst  h'-  had  the  charge  of  the  moon, 
but  he  IcD  to  his  aister  to  sweep  ihc  heavens  for  comets. 

Their  manner  of  working  together  is  most  ingenious  and  curious.  While 
be  makes  his  observations  wiihout-doors,  he  has  a  method  of  communicatinj 
them  lo  his  sister  so  immediately,  that  she  can  instantly  commit  them  Ic 
paper,  with  the  precise  moment  in  which  ihey  are  made.  By  this  means  \h 
loses  not  a  minute,  when  there  is  any  thing  particularly  worth  observing, 
by  writing  it  down,  but  can  siill  proceed,  yet  atill  have  his  accounts  ami 
calculations  exact.  The  methods  he  has  contrived  lo  ruciiitate  this  coid' 
merce  1  have  not  the  term*  to  explain,  though  his  simple  manner  or  showing 
them  tnade  me  fully,  at  the  time,  comprehend  them. 

The  night,  uofortunalely,  was  dark,  and  1  could  not  see  the  moon  wilfi 
the  famous  new  telescope.  I  mean  not  the  great  telescope  through  which  1 
had  taken  a  walk,  for  ihat  is  still  incomplete,  but  another  of  uncommon 
powers.  I  saw  Saturn,  however,  and  his  salellites,  very  distinctly,  aod  tbelc 
appearance  was  very  beautiful. 

Mra.  Delany  made  me  the  nexl  morning  accompany  Miss  P and  Mr. 
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Lightfoot  to  see  models  of  Rome  and  Versailles.  Rome  gave  me  Ifnuch 
satisfaction,  representing  so  well  what  I  have  read  and  heard  of  so  fre- 
quently, and  showing  very  compactly  and  clearly  the  general  view  and 
face,  place  and  distance,  size  and  appearance,  of  all  its  great  buildings;  but 
I  was  not  enchanted  with  Versailles :  its  lavish  magnificence  was  too  pro- 
fuse  for  me. 

I  saw  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Runbury  in  the  course  of  this  month,  as  he  was 
in  waiting  upon  the  Duke  of  York,  who  spent  great  part  of  it  at  Windsor,  to 
the  inexpressible  delight  of  his  almost  idolizing  father.  Mr.  Bunbury  did 
not  open  upon  me  with  that  mildness  and  urbanity  that  might  lead  me  to 
forget  the  strokes  of  his  pencil,  and  power  of  his  caricature:  he  early 
avowed  a  general  disposition  to  laugh  at,  censure,  or  despise  all  around  him. 
He  began  talking  of  every  body  and  every  thing  about  us,  with  the  decisive 
freedom  of  a  confirmed  old  intimacy. 

"  I  am  in  disgrace  here,  already  1'*  he  cried,  almost  ezultingly. 

"In  disgrace?"  I  repeated. 

"  Y^,*-for  not  riding  out  this  morning  I — I  was  asked — what  could  I 
have  better  to  do? — Ha !  ha  1" 

The  next  time  that  I  saw  him  ader  your  departure  from  Windsor,  he 
talked  a  great  deal  of  painting  and  painters,  and  then  said,  "  The  draftsman 
of  whom  I  think  the  most  highly  of  any  in  the  world  was  in  this  room  the 
other  day,  and  I  did  not  know  it,  and  was  not  introduced  to  him !'' 

I  immediately  assured  him  I  never  did  the  honours  of  the  room  when  its 
right  mistress  was  in  it,  but  that  I  would  certainly  have  named  them  to 
each  other  had  I  known  he  desired  it. 

"  O,  yes,"  cried  he,  "  of  all  things  I  wished  to  know  him.  He  draws  like 
the  old  masters.  I  have  seen  fragments  in  the  style  of  many  of  the  very 
best  and  first  productions  of  the  greatest  artists  of  former  times.  He  could 
deceive  the  most  critical  jidge.  I  wish  greatly  for  a  sight  of  his  works, 
and  for  the  possession  of  one  of  them,  to  add  to  my  collection,  as  I  have 
sonnething  from  almost  every  body  else;  and  a  small  sketch  of  his  I  should 
esteem  a  greater  curiosity  than  all  the  rest  put  together." 

Moved  by  the  justness  of  this  praise,  I  fetched  him  the  sweet  little  cadeaus 
so  lately  led  me  by  Mr.  Williams's  kindness.  He  was  very  much  pleased, 
and  perhaps  thought  I  might  bestow  them.  O,  no  I — not  one  stroke  of  that 
pencil  could  I  relinquish ! 

Another  evening  he  gave  us  the  history  of  his  way  of  life  at  Brighthelm- 
ftone.  He  spoke  highly  of  the  Duke,  but  with  much  satire  of  all  else,  and 
that  incautiously,  and  evidently  with  an  innate  defiance  of  consequences, 
from  a  consciousness  of  secret  powers  to  overawe  their  hurting  him. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  reverence  I  pay  to  extraordinary  talents, 
which  lead  me  to  think  it  even  a  species  of  impertinence  to  dwell  upon 
small  failings  in  their  rare  possessors,  Mr.  Bunbury  did  not  win  my  good- 
will. His  serious  manner  is  supercilious  and  haughty,  and  his  easy  conver- 
iation  wants  rectitude  in  its  principles.  For  the  rest,  he  is  entertaining  and 
gay,  full  of  talk,  sociable,  willing  to  enjoy  what  is  going  forward,  and  ready 
to  speak  his  opinion  with  perfect  unreserve. 

Plays  and  players  seem  his  darling  theme ;  he  can  rave  about  them  from 
morning  to  night,  and  yet  be  ready  to  rave  again  when  morning  returns* 
He  acts  as  he  talks,  spouts  as  he  recollects,  and  seems  to  give  his  whole 
soul  to  dramatic  feeling  and  expression.  This  is  not,  however,  his  only 
subject.  Love  and  romance  are  equally  dear  to  his  discourse,  though  they 
cannot  be  introduced  with  equal  frequency.  Upon  these  topics  he  loses 
himself  wholly — he  runs  into  rhapsodies  that  discredit  him  at  once  as  a 
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father,  a  husband,  and  a  moral  man.  He  asserts  that  love  is  the  first  prio- 
ciple  of  life,  and  should  take  place  of  every  other ;  holds  all  bonds  sad 
obligations  as  nugatory  that  would  claim  a  preference;  and  adraaoet 
such  doctrines  of  exalted  sensations  in  the  tender  paasion  as  made  oe 
tremble  while  I  heard  them. 

He  adores  Werter,  and  would  scarce  belieye  I  had  not  read  it  atill  k« 
that  I  had  begun  it  and  left  it  off,  from  distaste  at  its  evident  tendency.  I 
saw  myself  sink  instantly  in  his  estimation,  though  till  this  little  avowal  I 

had  appeared  to  stand  in  it  very  honourably. 

*  •  •  ♦  ♦  • 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  coronation  I  had  a  note  from  Lady  Temple- 
town,  proposing  my  seeing  her ;  and  as  fortunately  it  happened  during  my 
presidency,  I  made  application  to  my  royal  mistress,  and  obtained  the  is- 
dulgence  of  seeing  her,  with  Mrs.  Delany,  at  the  Lodge.  She  met  Mia 
Finch,  Madame  la  Fite,  Signor  del  Campo,  General  Bude»  Colonel  Gwyna, 
and  Dr.  Shepherd, — who  again  made  me  a  visit,  and  not  knowing  of  Mrk 
Schwellenberg's  absence,  and  my  public  situation  at  tea-time,  was  quite 
thunderstruck  in  being  introduced  into  such  a  roomfull  of  folks,  when  he 
expected,  as  he  told  me,  that  he  should  find  me  alone. 

Lady  Templetown  must  have  mentioned  to  you  the  King's  coming  in,  tod 
all  that  passed ;  but  she  did  me  one  favour  I  can  never  sufficiently  ackaov* 
ledge — she  gave  me  a  cutting  of  my  dearest  Mrs.  Delany,  so  exquisitdj 
resembling  her  fine  venerable  countenance,  that  to  roe  it  is  invaluable,  lad 
will  continue  so  while  I  breathe. 

One  evening,  while  I  was  sitting  with  this  dear  lady  and  her  fair  niecSi 
when  tea  was  over,  and  the  gentlemen  all  withdrawn,  the  door  was  opeoed, 
and  a  star  entered,  that  I  perceived  presently  to  be  the  Prince  of  Walei. 
He  was  here  to  hunt  with  his  Royal  Father  and  Brother.  With  gratt 
politeness  he  made  me  his  first  bow,  and  then  advancing  to  Mrs.  Dehaj, 
insisted,  very  considerately,  on  her  sitting  still,  though  he  stood  himself  ior 
hair  an  hour — all  the  time  ho  stayed. 

Reentered  into  discourse  very  good- humou redly,  and  with  much  vivacicy; 
described  to  her  his  villa  at  Brighihelmstone,  told  several  anecdotes  of  ad- 
ventures there,  and  seemed  desirous  to  entertain  both  her  and  himself. 
*  *  *  *  % 

I  have  mentioned  already  to  Mr.  Locke  reading  the  *<  Memoirs  of  Eradat 
Khan,^'  a  nobleman  of  Hindostan,  and  how  much  entertainment  I  found  in 
them,  from  the  curious  customs  and  Oriental  style  of  reasoning  and  politici 
which  they  display ;  and  the  marks  they  carry  of  authenticity  would  reader 
them,  I  should  think,  very  well  worth  reading  at  Norbury. 

Signor  del  Campo  was  elevated  from  an  Envoy,  or  some  such  things  in 
this  month,  to  being  Ambassador,  and  his  rapture  at  the  honour  was  so 
open  and  so  warm,  that  I  don't  know  whether  1  laughed  most  with  him  or  at 
him,  for  his  honest  avowal  of  unbounded  ecstacy.  He  represented  to  us 
one  night  the  whole  ceremonial  of  delivering  his  credentials  to  the  King  in 
state,  and  made  General  Bude  represent  his  Majesty,  while  be  went  throuaJi 
all  the  forms  before  him,  stopping  between  each  to  explain  what  was  due  to 
his  new  dignity,  and  what  honours  and  distinctions  it  exacted. 

Let  me  not,  however,  fail  to  relate,  in  the  records  of  this  month,  a  certain 
notable  fact.  I  became,  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  so  highly  in  favour  with 
Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  that  she  threw  aside  all  the  harshness  and  rudeness 
with  which  she  had  treated  me,  and  became  civil  even  to  kindness!  I 
learned  piquet  to  oblige  her,  and  to  lighten  our  long  evenings  ;  and  though 
I  was  a  player  the  most  miserable,  she  declined  all  that  were  better — ^Mi 
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Planta,  Miss  Mawr,  Mile.  De  Luc,  Madame  la  Fite — and  made  them  sit  by, 
while  she  chose  me  for  her  partner. 

This  might  be  very  flattering,  but  it  occasioned  con^ement  unremitting 
as,  during  cards,  I  had  hitherto  taken  a  little  breathing  time  in  my  own 
room.  However,  civility  is  worth  something ;  and  I  am  so  soon  discon- 
certed by  its  opposite,  that  I  contented  myself  tolerably  well  with  the 
purchase. 

October. — ^My  brief  memorials  of  this  month  will  all  be  comprised  in  a 
page  or  two,  without  dates.  Mr.  Fisher,  returned,  married  to  Windsor, 
and  enabled  to  claim  siny  previous  promise  of  making  acquaintance  Mrith 
his  wife.     She  seems  gentle  and  obliging. 

My  Royal  Mistress  was  all  condescension  to  me.  She  gave  me  Mrs. 
Trimmer's  excellent  book  of  the  "  Economy  of  Charity ;"  and  whenever 
she  did  not  go  to  the  early  prayers  at  the  chapel,  she  almost  regularly  came 
to  my  room,  and  spent  the  time  in  gracious  converse.  She  made  me  nar- 
rate to  her  the  whole  history  of  my  knowledge  of  the  ill-fated  connexion 
formed  by  Mrs.  Thrale  with  Mr.  Piozzi.  It  is  ever  a  touching,  trying 
subject  to  me ;  but  I  wondered  more  at  her  long  forbearance  of  question 
than  at  the  curiosity  such  a  story  might  excite.  I  was  glad,  too,  that  since 
it  must  be  told,  it  was  related  by  one  who  could  clear  many  falsehoo  ds 
and  soflen  many  truths ;  for  dear  must  she  always  be  to  my  memory  at 
least. 

The  newspapers  gave  me  some  alarm  and  much  vexation,  in  frequently 
mentioning  me  during  this  month,  regretting-  my  silence,  and  exalting 
what  had  preceded  it.  I  always  tremble  throughout  my  whole  frame  at 
first  glance  of  my  name  in  these  publications  ;  and  though  hitherto  I  have 
met  with  nothing  but  panegyric — most  inordinate  too— I  have  never  felt  any 
praise  recompense  the  pain  of  the  sight  of  the  name.  One  or  two  of  these 
paragraphs  the  King  read  to  Mrs.  Delany,  but  no  one  has  mentioned  them 
to  me, — ^which  was  at  least  some  comfort. 

The  only  thing  that  proved  at  all  interesting  to  me  in  this  month,  was  the 
very  dangerous  illness  of  Mrs.  Turbulent.  She  had  a  putrid  fever,  and  was 
attended  by  Sir  George  Baker,  through  the  orders  of  the  benevolent  Queen. 
I  do  not  at  all  know  her;  but  her  character  of  being  sensible,  amiable,  and 
gentle,  is  universally  established  by  all  who  are  of  her  acquaintance,  and 
during  this  illness  there  was  a  most  general  praise  of  her  disposition,  and 
lamentation  for  her  suffering. 

It  was  now  that  Mr.  Turbulent  appeared  to  me  in  his  fairest  light.  His 
rattle,  his  flights,  his  spirit  of  gallantry,  were  all  laid  aside :  depressed,  tame, 
and  profoundly  thoughtful  was  his  whole  appearance ;  and  when  she  grew 
worse  he  wrote  to  Miss  Planta  to  beseech  leave  of  absence  from  attending 
the  Princesses,  and  declared  that  *<  Si  je  la  perds,  je  me  regarderai  comme 
le  plus  malheureux  des  hommes;  il  est  juste  que  j'envisage  de  la  sorte  ua 
ivenement  qui  decidera  de  tout  pour  moi ;"  and  adds  something  of  how  well 
she  merits  it  from  him.  Indeed  I  hear  from  all  that  she  has  proved  a  most 
exemplary  wife  to  him,  in  many  and  very  trying  difficulties  of  situation  ; 
and  I  do  really  believe  she  is  mistress,  in  return,  of  all  his  serious  afl^tions 
and  regard,  though  the  extreme  levity  of  his  nature  so  frequently  leads  him 
to  a  species  of  behaviour  that  carries  strong  appearances  of  a  mind  dis- 
engaged from  all  the  happier  and  juster  ties  of  conjugal  attachment.  This 
illness  may  eventually  prove  most  happy  for  him,  by  not  only  showing  her 
worth  to  him,  but  bringing  him  round  to  a  more  proper  sense  of  the  deco- 
rum due  to  her,  as  well  as  to  his  profession. 

The  Queen  received  a  very  beautiful  and  curious  present  this  month  firom 
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the  King  of  Naples,  consistiog  of  a  most  complete  set  of  china,  and  a  des- 
sert, representing  antique  games ;  the  figures  white,  and  apparently  from 
models  of  very  extraordinary  merit  and  beauty.  The  plates  gave  ibe  curi- 
osities of  Herculaneum— every  plate  of  the  almost  innumerable  quantity 
containing  a  difierent  representation.  Combats  of  gladiators  and  of  Amazons, 
chiefs  victorious  returning  for  their  prizes,  old  victors  instructing  yoathfbl 
candidates,  cars,  chariots,  men  and  horses,  all  in  battle  and  disorder,  con- 
querors* claiming  crowns  of  laurel,  and  the  vanquished  writhing  in  the 
agonies  of  wounds  and  death — such  were  the  subjects,  and  the  executioo  m 
general  was  striking  and  masterly. 

So  here  I  stop — this  calm  month  offering  nothing  more  to  relate :  sare, 
what  you  all  know,  that  I  wrote  my  little  ballad,  "  Willy,*'  for  Mr.  William 
Locke,  and  that  the  writing  it  was  my  best  amusement  upon  losing  m? 
dearest  friend,  because  most  congenial  with  the  sad  feelings  of  my  mind  oo 
the  separation,  when  *^  Void  was  the  scene,  blank,  vacant,  drear !"  A 
tautology  so  expressive  of  the  tautology  of  my  life  and  feelings,  that  it  wis 
the  first  line  written  of  my  ballad,  though  afterwards  inserted  in  the  midsc 
of  it. 

TnuBsnAY,  November  1st. — ^I  received  my  beautiful  fairings  from  mj 
dearest  Fredy,  and  a  noble  giomale  from  my  Susanna.  What  sweet  wealdi 
to  me ! — ^such  are  the  riches  I  covet,  all  meaner  coin  is  thrown  away  upon 
me.     It  suits  convenience,  indeed,  a  little  ! — that  I  confess  ! 

I  carried  up  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  the  present  sent  her  by  my  UbertI 
Fredy.  When  I  produced  it,  she  motioned  it  away  with  her  hand,  and  said, 
loftily,  "  For  what  ?"  "  For  civility,  ma'am  !"  answered  I,  very  cooUj. 
Nevertheless  it  was  some  time  ere  she  could  settle  it  with  her  notions  to 
accept  it. 

No  one  else,  however,  proved  quite  so  sublime. 

Saturday,  3rd. — I  carried  to  the  lower  Lodge  my  little  offerings  for  the 
Princess  Sophia  who  had  been  ill  some  time,  and  kept  her  birthday  in  hod. 
She  received  them  very  prettily,  Miss  Goldsworthy  being  so  obliging  as  lo 
usher  me  into  her  room.  They  were  much  admired  by  Princess  Mary,  and 
the  Princess  Amelia  insisted  on  my  making  her  a  separate  visit  in  another 
room,  where  we  played  together  very  sociably. 

I  also  took  the  Sventurata  her  fairing ;  and  she  poured  forth  bitter  com- 
plaints to  me  against  the  Cerbera.  I  could  but  condole  with  her,  and 
advise  a  little  "  dignity  of  absence"  till  better  received. 

Thursday,  8th. — My  kindest  Fredy's  screen  arrived  on  the  very  moment 
of  time  for  presentation  to  Princess  Augusta,  who  received  it  with  the  utnwst 
sweetness,  and  told  me  they  had  all  been  much  diverted,  lately,  by  Mrs. 
Harcourt,  who  very  innocently,  had  acquainted  them  there  was  a  new  to 
kept  at  Leatherhead,  where  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L#ocke  sent  the  most  beauiihil 
and  elegant  toys  and  ornaments  that  could  be  conceived. 

The  two  Princes  being  here  in  honour  of  the  day,  their  gentlenien  were 
at  the  tea-table.  Mr.  Bunbury  was  amongst  them,  but  of  no  more  assistance 
than  any  other,  save  that  he  produced  an  hieroglyphic  letter,  and  we  were 
all  employed  to  make  it  out ;  otherwise  he  had  now  already  imbibed  ibe 
general  constraint,  and  ventured  little  more  in  Jlash  than  any  other  of  the 
established  trained  party.  One  of  his  sons  has  lately  been  made  Page  of 
Honour  to  the  Queen,  which  seems  to  be  a  tie  on  his  discretion  and  his 
gratitude,  that  lessens  that  careless  defiance  with  which  he  began  his  own 
career. 

At  near  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while  the  wardrobe  woman  was  piu- 
ning  up  the  Queen's  hair,  there  was  a  sudden  rap-tap  at  the  dressing-room 
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door.  Extremely  surprised,  I  looked  at  the  Queen,  to  see  what  should  be 
done ;  she  did  not  speak.  I  had  never  heard  such  a  sound  before,  for  at 
the  Royal  doors  there  is  always  a  particular  kind  of  scratch  used,  instead 
of  tapping.  I  heard  it,  however,  again, — and  the  Queen  called  out, «'  What 
is  that  r 

I  was  really  startled,  not  conceiving  who  could  take  so  strange  a  liberty 
as  to  come  to  the  Queen's  apartment  without  the  announcing  of  a  page ;  and 
no  page,  I  was  very  sure,  would  make  such  a  noise. 

Again  the  sound  was  repeated,  and  more  smartly.  I  grew  quite  alarmed, 
imagining  some  serious  evil  at  hand— either  regarding  the  King  or  some  of 
the  Princesses.  The  Queen,  however,  bid  me  open  the  door.  I  did — but 
what  was  my  surprise  to  see  there  a  large  man,  in  an  immense  wrapping 
great  coat,  buttoned  up  round  his  chin,  so  that  he  was  almost  hid  between 
cape  and  hat ! 

I  stood  quite  motionless  for  a  moment — but  he,  as  if  also  surprised,  drew 
back ;  I  felt  quite  sick  with  sudden  terror — I  really  thought  some  ruffian 
had  broke  into  the  house,  or  a  madman. 

"  Who  is  it  V  cried  the  Queen. 

"  I  do  not  know,  ma'am,"  I  answered. 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  she  called  aloud ;  and  then,  taking  off  his  hat,  entered  the 
Prince  of  Wales ! 

The  Queen  laughed  very  much,  so  did  I  too,  happy  in  this  unexpected 
explanation. 

He  told  her,  eagerly,  he  merely  came  to  infonn  her  there  were  the  most 
beautiful  northern  lights  to  be  seen  that  could  possibly  be  imagined,  and 
begged  her  to  come  to  the  gallery  windows. 

Wednesday,  14Tn. — We  went  to  town  for  the  drawing-room,  and  I 
caught  a  most  severe  cold,  by  being  obliged  to  have  the  glass  down  on  my 
side,  to  suit  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  though  the  sharpest  wind  blew  in  that  ever 
attacked  a  poor  phiz.  However,  these  are  the  sort  of  disagrimens  1  can 
always  best  bear ;  and  for  the  rest,  I  have  now  pretty  constant  civility. 

My  dear  father  drank  tea  with  me ;  but  told  me  of  a  paragraph  in  the 
"  World,"  that  gave  me  some  uneasiness  ;  to  this  effect : — '*  We  hoar  that 
Miss  Burney  has  resigned  her  place  about  the  Queen,  and  is  now  promoted 
to  attend  the  Princesses :  an  office  far  more  suited  to  her  character  and 
abilities,  which  will  now  be  called  forth  as  they  merit." — Or  to  that  purpose. 

As  the  <*  World"  is  not  taken  in  here,  I  flattered  myself  it  would  not  be 
known ;  fur  I  knew  how  little  pleasure  such  a  paragraph  would  give,  and 
was  very  sorry  for  it. 

The  next  day,  at  St.  James's,  Miss  Planta  desired  to  speak  to  me,  boforo 
the  Queen  arrived.  She  acquainted  me  of  the  same  "news,"  and  said, 
**  Every  body  spoke  of  it ;"  and  that  the  Queen  might  receive  twenty  letters 
of  recommendation  to  my  place  before  night.  Siill  I  could  only  be  sorry. 
Another  paragraph  had  now  appeared,  she  told  me,  contradicting  the  first, 
and  saying  **  The  resignation  of  Miss  Burney  is  premature ;  it  only  arose 
from  an  idea  of  the  service  the  education  of  the  Princesses  might  reap  from 
her  virtues  and  accomplishments." 

I  was  really  concerned ;  conscious  how  little  gratified  my  Royal  Mistress 
would  be  by  the  whole: — and,  presently,  Miss  Planla  came  to  me  again,  and 
told  me  that  the  Princesses  had  mentioned  it  1  They  never  read  any  news* 
papers;  but  they  had  heard  of  it  from  the  Duke  of  York. 

I  observed  the  Queen  was  most  particularly  gracious  with  me,  sofler, 
gentler,  mora  complacent  than  ever;  and,  while  dressing,  she  dismissed  her 
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wardr  obe  womany  and,  looking  at  me  very  steadfastly,  said,  **  Miss  Burney, 
do  you  ever  read  newspapers?*' 

«*Son)etimes,"  I  answered,  << but  not  often:  however,  I  believe  I  know 
what  your  Majesty  means !" 

I  could  say  no  less ;  I  was  so  sure  of  her  meaning. 

«*  Do  you  ?"  she  cried. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  and  I  have  been  very  much  hurt  by  it :  that  is,  if  yoor 
Majesty  means  any  thing  relative  to  myself?" 

"  I  do !''  she  answered,  still  looking  at  me  with  earnestness. 

<<  My  father,  ma'am,"  cried  1,  <<  told  me  of  it  last  night,  with  a  good  deal 
of  indignation." 

«*  I,"  cried  she,  <<  did  not  see  it  myself:  you  know  how  little  I  read  the 
newspapers." 

"  Indeed,"  cried  I,  "  as  it  was  a  paper  not  taken  in  here,  I  hoped  it  would 
quite  have  escaped  your  Majesty." 

«« So  it  did :  I  only  heard  of  it." 

I  looked  a  little  curious,  and  she  kindly  explained  herself. 

*<When  the  Duke  of  York  came  yesterday  to  dinner,  he  said  almost 
immediately,  <  Pray,  ma'am,  what  has  Miss  Burney  led  you  for?'  <  Left 
me  ?'  *  Yes,  they  say  she's  gone ;  pray  what's  the  reason  V  <  Gone  T 
<  Yes ;  it's  at  full  length  in  all  the  newspapers :  is  not  she  gone  ?*  *  Not 
that  I  know  of.'  " 

**  All  the  newspapers"  was  undoubtedly  a  little  flourish  of  the  Duke ;  bat 
we  jointly  censured  and  lamented  the  unbridled  liberty  of  the  press,  in  thoi 
inventing,  contradicting,  and  bringing  on  and  putting  off,  whatever  thej 
pleased. 

1  saw,  however,  she  had  really  been  staggered  :  she  concluded,  I  fancy, 
that  the  paragraph  arose  from  some  latent  cause,  which  might  end  in  matter 
of  fact ;  for  she  talked  to  me  of  Mrs.  Dickenson,  and  of  all  that  related  to 
her  retreat,  and  dwelt  upon  the  subject  with  a  sort  of  solicitude  that  seemed 
apprehensive — if  I  may  here  use  such  a  word — of  a  similar  action. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  she  rather  expected  some  further  assurance  on  my 
part  that  no  such  view  or  intention  had  given  rise  to  this  pretended  report; 
and  therefore,  when  I  had  next  the  honour  of  her  conversation  alone,  I 
renewed  the  subject,  and  mentioned  that  my  father  had  had  some  thoughis 
of  contradicting  the  paragraph  himself. 

"  And  has  he  done  it  ?"  cried  she,  quite  eagerly. 

«*  No,  ma'am ;  for,  upon  further  consideration,  he  feared  it  might  onlj 
excite  fresh  paragraphs,  and  that  the  whole  would  sooner  die,  if  neglected." 

"  So,"  said  she,  "  I  have  been  told ;  for  some  years  ago,  there  was  t 
paragraph  in  the  papers  I  wanted  myself  to  have  had  contradicted ;  but 
they  acquainted  me  it  was  best  to  be  patient,  and  it  would  be  forgot  ibe 


sooner." 


"  This,  however,  ma'am,  has  been  contradicted  this  morning." 

"  By  your  father  ?"  cried  she,  again  speaking  eagerly. 

*»  No,  ma'am  ;  I  know  not  by  whom." 

She  then  askdd  me  how  it  was  done.  This  was  very  distressing :  but  1 
was  forced  to  repeat  it  as  well  as  I  could,  reddening  enough,  though  omitting, 
you  may  believe,  the  worst. 

Just  then  there  happened  an  interruption ;  which  was  vexatious,  as  it  p^^ 
vented  a  concluding  speech,  disclaiming  all  thoughts  of  resignation,  which 
I  saw  was  really  now  become  necessary  for  the  Queen's  satisfaction  ;  and 
since  it  was  true — why  not  say  it? 

And,  accordingly,  the  next  day,  when  she  was  most  excessively  kind  to 
me,  I  seized  an  opportunity,  by  attending  her  through  the  apartments  to  the 
breakfast-room,  to  beg  permission  to  speak  to  her. 
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It  was  smilingly  granted  me. 

"  I  have  now,  ma'am,  read  both  the  paragraphs." 

«<  Well  ?"  with  a  look  of  much  curiosity. 

««  And  indeed  I  thought  them  both  very  impertinent.  They  say  that  the 
idea  arose  from  a  notion  of  my  being  promoted  to  a  place  about  the  Prin- 
cesses I" 

«<  I  have  not  seen  either  of  the  paragraphs,"  she  answered,  "  but  the  Prince 
of  Wales  told  me  of  the  second  yesterday." 

"  They  little  know  me,  ma'am,"  I  cried,  "  who  think  I  should  regard  any 
other  place  as  a  'promotion  that  removed  me  from  your  Majesty." 

"  I  did  not  take  it  ill,  I  assure  you,"  cried  she,  gently. 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,  1  am  far  from  having  a  wish  for  any  such  pronuAicn^-^ 
far  from  it  I  your  Majesty  does  not  bestow  a  smile  upon  voq  that  does  not 
secure  and  confirm  my  attachment." 

One  of  her  best  smiles  followed  this,  with  a  very  condescending  little  bow, 
and  the  words,  "  You  are  very  good,"  uttered  in  a  most  gentle  voice ;  and 
she  went  on  to  her  breakfast. 

I  am  most  glad  this  complete  explanation  passed.  Indeed  it  is  most 
true  I  would  not  willingly  quit  a  place  about  the  Queen  for  any  place ;  and 
I  was  glad  to  mark  t)iat  her  smiles  were  to  me  the  whole  estimate  of  its 
▼alue. 

This  little  matter  has  proved,  in  the  end,  very  gratifying  to  me,  for  it  has 
made  clear  beyond  all  doubt  her  desire  of  retaining  me,  and  a  considerably 
increased  degree  of  attention  and  complacency  have  most  flatteringly  shown 
a  wish  I  should  be  retained  by  attachment.  I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  sweet 
was  her  whole  manner,  nor  how  marked  her  condescension.  O,  were  there 
no  Mrs.  Schwellenberg ! 

Friday,  27th. — I  had  a  terrible  journey  indeed  to  town,  Mrs.  Schwel- 
lenberg finding  it  expedient  to  have  the  glass  down  on  my  side,  whence 
there  blew  in  a  sharp  wind,  which  so  painfully  attacked  my  eyes  that  they 
were  inflamed  even  before  we  arrived  in  town. 

Mr.  De  Luc  and  Miss  Planta  both  looked  uneasy,  but  no  one  durst  speak ; 
and  for  me,  it  was  among  the  evils  that  I  can  always  best  bear :  yet  before 
the  evening  I  grew  so  ill  that  I  could  not  propose  going  to  Chelsea,  lest  I 
should  be  utterly  unfitted  for  Thursday's  drawing-room. 

The  next  day,  however,  I  received  a  consolation  that  has  been  some  ease 
to  my  mind  ever  since.  My  dear  father  spent  the  evening  with  me,  and  was 
80  incensed  at  the  state  of  my  eyes,  which  were  now  as  piteous  to  behold 
as  to  feel,  and  at  the  relation  of  their  usage,  that  he  charged  me,  another 
time,  to  draw  up  my  glass  in  defiance  of  all  opposition,  and  to  abide  by  all 
consequences,  since  my  place  was  wholly  immaterial  when  put  in  competi- 
tion with  my  health. 

I  was  truly  glad  of  this  permission  to  rebel,  and  it  has  given  me  an 
internal  hardiness  in  all  similar  assaults,  that  has  at  least  relieved  my  mind 
from  the  terror  of  giving  mortal  oflTence  where  most  I  owe  implicit  obcMlience, 
should  provocation  overpower  my  capacity  of  forbearance. 

We  wrote  jointly  to  our  good  and  dear  Mr.  Twining,  though  I  was  so 
blind  that  my  pen  went  almost  its  own  way,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  evening 
my  dear  father  read  me  papers,  letters,  manuscripts  innumerable. 

On  the  Thursday  I  was  obliged  to  dress,  just  as  if  nothing  was  the 
matter. 

The  next  day,  when  we  assembled  to  return  to  Windsor,  Mr.  De  Luc 
was  in  real  consternation  at  sight  of  my  eyes ;  and  I  saw  an  indignant 
glance  at  my  coadjutrix,  that  could  scarce  content  itself  without  being 
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understood.  Miss  Planta  ventured  not  at  such  a  glance,  bat  a  whisper 
broke  out,  as  we  were  descending  the  stairs,  expressive  of  horror  agauitf 
the  same  poor  person — 'poor  person  indeed — to  exercise  a  power  prodocfife 
only  of  abhorrence,  to  those  that  view  as  well  as  to  those  that  feel  it! 

Some  business  of  Mrs.  Schwellenberg's  occasioned  a  delay  of  the  joamej, 
and  we  all  retreated  back ;  and  when  I  returned  to  my  room.  Miller,  the 
old  head  housemaid,  came  to  me,  with  a  little  neat  tin  saucepan  in  her  hand, 
saying,  **  Pray,  ma'am,  use  this  for  your  eyes ;  'tis  milk  and  butter,  sucA  asl 
%tsed  to  make  far  Madame  Hbggerdam  when  she  travelled  in  the  winter 
with  Mrs.  Schwellenberg.** 

Good  Heaven !  1  really  shuddered  when  she  added,  that  all  that  poor 
woman's  misfortunes  with  her  eyes,  which,  from  inflammation  aAer  inflam- 
mation, grew  nearly  blind,  were  attributed  by  herself  to  these  journeys,  ii 
which  she  was  forced  to  have  the  glass  down  at  her  side  in  all  weathers,  and 
frequently  the  glasses  behind  her  also  I 

Upon  my  word  this  account  of  my  predecessor  was  the  least  exhilaratiiig 
intelligence  I  could  receive !  Goter  told  me,  afterwards,  that  all  the  ser- 
vants in  the  house  had  remarked  Itoas  going  just  the  someway! 

Miss  Planta  presently  ran  into  my  room,  to  say  she  had  hopes  we  shooU 
travel  without  this  amiable  being ;  and  she  had  left  me  but  a  moment  whei 
Mrs.  Stainforth  succeeded  her,  exclaming,  ''  O,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don^ 
leave  her  behind ;  for  Heaven's  sake,  Miss  Bumey,  take  her  with  you  P* 

'Twas  impossible  not  to  laugh  at  these  opposite  interests,  both,  from  agony 
of  fear,  breaking  through  all  restraint. 

Soon  aAer,  however,  we  all  assembled  again,  and  got  into  the  coach.  Mr. 
De  Luc,  who  was  my  vis  d  vis,  instantly  pulled  up  ^  glass. 

**  Put  down  that  glass !"  was  the  immediate  order. 

He  afllected  not  to  hear  her,  and  began  conversing. 

She  enraged  quite  tremendously,  calling  aloud  to  be  obeyed  witboot 
delay.  He  looked  compassionately  at  me,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  aod 
said,  "  But,  ma'am — " 

"  Do  it,  Mr.  De  I^uc,  when  I  tell  you  !  I  will  have  it !  When  you  been 
too  cold,  you  might  bear  it !" 

*'  It  is  not  for  me,  ma'am,  but  poor  Miss  Burney." 

"  O,  poor  Miss  Burney  might  bear  it  the  same  !  put  it  dow^n,  Mr.  de  Lac! 
without,  I  will  get  out !  put  it  down,  when  I  tell  you !  It  is  nny  coach !  1 
will  have  it  selfs  !  I  might  go  alone  in  it,  or  with  one  what  you  call  nobodr, 
when  I  please !" 

Frightened  for  good  Mr.  De  Luc,  and  the  more  for  being  much  obliged 
to  him,  1  now  interfered,  and  begged  him  to  let  down  the  glass.  Very 
reluctantly  he  complied,  and  I  leant  back  in  the  coach,  and  held  up  my 
muff  to  my  eyes. 

What  a  journey  ensued  !  To  see  that  face  when  lighted  up  with  fury  is  a 
sight  for  horror !     I  was  glad  to  exclude  it  by  my  muff. 

Miss  Planta  alone  attempted  to  speak.  I  did  not  think  it  incumbent  oo 
me  to  "  make  the  agreeable,"  thus  used  ;  I  was  therefore  wholly  dumb:  fw 
not  a  word,  not  an  apology,  not  one  expression  of  being  sorry  for  what  I 
suffered,  was  uttered.  The  most  horrible  ill-humour,  violence,  and  rude- 
ness, were  all  that  were  shown.  Mr.  De  Luc  was  too  much  provoked  to 
take  his  usual  method  of  passing  all  off  by  constant  talk;  and  as  I  had 
never  seen  him  venture  to  appear  provoked  before,  I  felt  a  great  obligatioa 
to  his  kindness. 

When  we  were  about  halfway,  we  stopped  to  water  the  horses.  He  tbeo 
again  pulled  up  the  glass,  as  if  from  absence.  A  voice  of  fury  exclaimed, 
««  Let  it  down  !  without  I  won't  go  !" 
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'<  I  am  sure,''  cried  he,  «  all  Mrs.  De  Luc's  plants  will  be  killed  by  this 
frost !"    For  the  frost  was  very  severe  indeed. 

Then  he  proposed  my  changing  places  with  Miss  Planta  who  sat  opposite 
Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  and  consequently  on  the  sheltered  side.  "  Yes !"  cried 
Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  <*  Miss  Burney  might  sit  there,  and  so  she  ought !" 

I  told  her,  briefly,  I  was  always  sick  in  riding  backwards. 

"  O,  ver  well !  when  you  don't  like  it,  don't  do  it.  You  might  bear  it 
when  you  like  it !  what  did  the  poor  Haggerdorn  bear  it  I  when  the  blood 
was  all  running  down  from  her  eyes  I" 

This  was  too  much  !  "  I  must  take,  then,"  I  cried,  *'  the  more  warning  1" 

AAer  that  I  spoke  not  a  word.  I  ruminated  all  the  rest  of  the  way  upon 
my  dear  father's  recent  charge  and  permission.  I  was  upon  the  point  of  con- 
tinually availing  myself  of  both,  but  alas  !  I  felt  the  deep  disappointment  I 
should  give  him,  and  I  felt  the  most  cruel  repugnance  to  owe  a  resignation 
to  a  quarrel. 

These  reflections  powerfully  forbade  the  rebellion  to  which  this  unequalled 
arrogance  and  cruelty  excited  me  ;  and  aAer  revolving  them  again  and  again, 

I accepted  a  bU  of  cake  which  she  suddenly  oflbred  me  as  we  reached 

Windsor,  and  determined,  since  I  submitted  to  my  monastic  destiny  from 
motives  my  serious  thoughts  deemed  right,  I  would  not  be  prompted  to 
oppose  it  from  mere  feelings  of  resentment  to  one  who,  strictly,  merited 
only  contempt. 

And  from  this  time,  my  dear  friends,  I  have  shut  out  from  my  sight  the 
prospect  that  such  rumination  was  opening.  I  pray  God  I  may  persevere 
in  crushing  inferior  motives — that  I  may  strengthen  such  as  are  better.  But 
'tis  best  to  build  no  castles  in  the  air.  They  have  so  terrible  an  aptitude, 
light  as  they  are,  to  shatter  their  poor  constructors  in  their  fall. 

I  would  not  have  had  my  tender  friends  know  this  conflict  at  the  time  I 
Now  that  again  my  mind  is  made  up  to  its  fate,  I  feel  sure  of  their  ultimate 
approbation,  when  I  tell  them  my  ultimate  opinion,  which  I  must  hope,  also, 
to  make  my  rule  and  practice  in  this,  to  me,  momentous  decision : — That, 
in  total  disregard  to  all  that  belongs  to  myself,  I  must  cherish  no  thought  of 
retreat,  unless  called  hence,  by  willing  kindness,  to  the  paternal  home,  or 
driven  hence,  by  weakness  and  illness,  from  the  fatigues  of  my  oflice. 

I  am  glad  I  have  written  this :  all  better  resolves  have  double  chance 
with  me,  when  I  have  communicated  them  to  my  Susanna  and  Fredy. 

I  gulped  as  well  as  I  could  at  dinner ;  but  all  civil  flts  are  again  over. 
Not  a  word  was  said  to  me :  yet  I  was  really  very  ill  all  the  aAernoon ;  the 
cold  had  seized  my  elbows,  from  holding  them  up  so  long,  and  I  was  stiff 
and  chilled  all  over. 

In  the  evening,  however,  came  my  soothing  Mrs.  Delany.  Sweet  soul  1 
she  folded  me  in  her  arms,  and  wept  over  my  shoulder  1  Mrs.  Ashley  had 
been  with  me,  and  saw  my  condition ;  and  this  beloved  friend  could  not 
contain  her  grief.  Yet  how  small  a  matter  this  to  the  whole !  But  this 
was  apparent ;  and  the  whole,  the  tenor  of  my  feelings,  she  knows  not.  I 
cannot  abridge  the  sole  satisfaction  of  my  present  life,  which  consists  in  the 
tinie  it  allows  me  to  spend  with  this  earthly  angel — I  cannot  repay  her  kind 
joy  in  my  situation,  by  painting,  to  her,  its  interior  sadness. 

Too  angry  to  stand  upon  ceremony  this  evening,  she  told  Mrs.  Schwellen- 
berg, after  our  public  tea,  she  must  retire  to  my  room,  that  she  might  speak 
with  me  alone.  This  was  highly  resented,  and  I  was  threatened,  afterwards, 
that  she  would  come  to  tea  no  more,  and  we  might  talk  our  secrets  always. 

Mr.  De  Luc  called  upon  me  next  morning,  and  openly  avowed  his  indig* 
oation,  protesting  it  was  an  oppression  be  could  not  bear  to  see  used,  and 
rq^roving  me  for  checking  him  when  he  would  have  run  all  risks.    I 
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thanked  him  most  cordially ;  but  assured  him  the  worst  of  all  inflammations 
to  me  was  that  of  a  quarrel,  and  I  entreated  him,  therefore,  not  to  interfere. 
But  we  have  been  cordial  friends  from  that  time  forward. 

Miss  Planta  also  called,  kindly  bringing  me  some  eye-water,  and  tellii^ 
me  she  had  **  Never  so  longed  to  beat  any  body  in  her  life ;  and  jet,  1 
assure  you,**  she  added,  *' every  body  remarks  that  she  behaves,  altogether, 
better  to  you  than  to  any  body  !*' 
"  O  Heavens  1 

Mr.  Turbulent  spent  almost  all  this  month  in  attendance  apoa  hb 
deserving  wife,  who  relapsed,  but  recovered ;  and  his  conduct  was  such  as 
to  give  him  a  higher  place  in  my  good  graces  than  he  had  ever  yet  secured 
himself.  I  saw  him  three  or  four  times;  all  civility,  but  wholly  without 
flights  and  raptures ;  tamed  and  composed,  happy  in  the  restoration  of  his 
wife,  and  cured  of  all  wild  absurdity.  I  conducted  myself  to  him  just  as 
when  we  6rst  grew  acquainted — with  openness,  cheerfulness,  and  ease; 
appearing  to  forget  all  that  had  been  wrong,  and  believing  such  an  appear- 
ance the  best  means  to  make  him  forget  it  also. 

Such  was  this  month :  in  which,  but  for  the  sweet  support  of  Mrs.  Delany, 
I  must  almost  wholly  have  sunk  under  the  tyranny,  whether  opposed  or 
endured,  of  my  most  extraordinary  coadjutrix. 

Saturday,  Dkcbmbbr  Ist. — ^*Tis  strange  that  two  feelings  so  very  oppo- 
site as  love  and  resentment  should  have  nearly  equal  power  in  inspiring 
courage  for  or  against  the  object  that  excites  them ;  yet  so  it  is.  In  former 
times  I  have  oAen,  on  various  occasions,  felt  it  raised  to  any  thing  possible, 
by  affection,  and  now  1  have  found  it  nrK)unt  to  the  boldest  height,  by  dis- 
dain. For,  be  it  known,  such  gross  and  harsh  usage  I  experienced  in  the 
end  of  last  month,  since  the  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  which  I  bore  mod 
more  composedly  than  sundry  personal  indignities  that  followed,  that  I 
resolved  upon  a  new  mode  of  conduct — namely,  to  go  out  every  evening,  ia 
order  to  show  that  I  by  no  means  considered  myself  as  bound  to  stay  at 
home  after  dinner,  if  treated  very  ill ;  and  this  most  courageous  plan  I  flat- 
tered  myself  must  needs  either  procure  me  a  liberty  of  absence,  always  so 
much  wished,  or  occasion  a  change  of  behaviour  to  more  decency  and 
endurabilily. 

I  had  received  for  to-day  ab  invitation  to  meet  Lady  Bute  and  Lady 
Louisa  Stuart  at  my  dearest  Mrs.  Delany's,  and  I  should  have  wished  it  at 
all  times,  so  much  I  like  them  both.  I  had  no  opportunity  to  speak  first  to 
my  Royal  Mistress,  but  I  went  to  her  at  noon,  rather  more  dressed  ibao 
usual,  and  when  I  saw  her  look  a  little  surprised,  I  explained  my  reason. 
She  seemed  very  well  satisfied  with  it,  but  my  coadjutrix  appeared  in  an 
astonishment  unequalled  ;  and  at  dinner,  when  we  necessarily  met  again, 
new  testimonies  ol^  conduct  quite  without  example  were  exhibited  :  for  when 
Mrs.  Thackeray  and  Miss  Planta  were  helped,  she  helped  herself,  and 
appeared  publicly  to  send  me  to  Coventry — though  the  sole  provocation 
was  intending  to  forego  her  society  this  evening! 

1  sal  quiet  and  unhelped  a  few  minutes,  considering  what  to  do :  for  so 
little  was  my  appetite,  I  was  almost  tempted  to  go  without  dinner  entirely. 
However,  upon  further  reflection,  I  concluded  it  would  but  harden  her  heart 
still  more  to  have  this  fresh  afl^ront  so  borne,  and  so  related,  as  it  must  have 
been,  through  Windsor,  and  therefore  I  calmly  begged  some  greens  frooi 
Miss  Planta. 

Neither  she  nor  Mrs.  Thackeray  had  had  courage  to  oflcr  me  any  thing, 

my  **  disgrace"  being  so  obvious.     The  weakness  of  my  eyes,  which  still 

would  not  bear  the  light,  prevented  me  from  tasting  animal  food  all  this  time. 

A  little  ashamed,  she  then  anticipated  Miss  Planta's  assistance,  by  ofleriog 
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me  some  French  beans.  To  curb  my  own  displeasure,  I  obliged  myself  to 
accept  them  instead  of  the  greens,  and  they  tasted  very  well  by  that  means, 
though  they  came  through  such  hands. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  little  softening  was  presently  worn  out,  by 
some  speeches  which  it  encouraged  from  Mrs.  Thackeray,  who  seemed  to 
seize  the  moment  of  permission  to  acknowledge  that  I  was  in  the  room,  by 
telling  me  she  had  lately  met  some  of  my  friends  in  town,  among  whom 
Mrs.  Chapone ;  and  the  Burrows  family  had  charged  her  with  a  thousand 
regrets  for  my  seclusion  from  their  society,  and  as  many  kind  compliments 
and  good  wishes. 

This  again  sent  me  to  Coventry  for  the  rest  of  the  dinner.  When  it 
was  over,  and  we  were  all  going  up  stairs  to  cofiee,  I  spoke  to  Columb,  in 
passing,  to  have  a  chair  for  me  at  seven  o'clock. 

<*  For  what,  then,"  cried  a  stern  voice  behind  me,  <*  for  what  go  you  up 
stairs  at  all,  when  you  don't  drink  cofiee?" 

Did  she  imagine  I  should  answer  ««  For  your  society,  ma'am  1"  No — 1 
turned  back,  quick  as  lightning,  and  only  saying,  *<  Very  well,  ma'am," 
moved  towards  my  own  room. 

Again  a  little  ashamed  of  herself,  she  added,  rather  more  civilly,  '*  For 
what  should  you  have  that  trouble  7" 

I  simply  repeated  my  **  Very  well,  ma'am,"  in  a  voice  of,  I  believe, 
rather  pique  than  calm  acquiescence,  and  entered  my  own  apartment, 
unable  to  enjoy  this  little  release,  however  speedy  to  obtain  it,  from  the 
various,  the  grievous  emotions  of  my  mind,  that  this  was  the  person,  use 
me  how  she  might,  with  whom  I  must  chiefly  pass  my  time ! 

So  pleasant  were  the .  sensations  that  filled  me,  that  I  could  recover  no 
gaiety,  even  at  the  house  of  my  beloved  friend,  though  received  there  by  her 
dear  self,  her  beautiful  niece,  and  Lady  Bute  and  Lady  Louisa,  in  the  most 
flattering  manner.  Yet  I  stayed  till  ten  o'clock,  though  hitherto  I  had  re- 
turned at  nine.  I  was  willing  to  make  manifest  that  I  did  not  make  such 
sacrifice  of  my  time  equally  to  the  extremest  rudeness  as  to  common 
civility ;  for  more  than  common  civility  never,  at  best,  repays  it.  " 

Lady  Bute  and  Lady  Louisa  were  both  in  such  high  spirits  themselves 
that  they  kept  up  all  the  conversation  between  them,  and  with  a  vivacity, 
an  acuteness,  an  archness,  and  an  observation  on  men  and  manners  so  clear 
and  sagacious,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  pass  an  evening  of  greater  enter- 
tainment. They  were  just  returning  from  Bath,  and  full  fraught  with 
anecdote. and  character,  which  they  dealt  out  their  hearers  with  so  much 
point  and  humour,  that  we  attended  to  them  like  a  gratified  audience  of 
a  public  place. 

My  reception  at  home  was  not  quite  similar ;  and  I  observed,  even  in  my 
Royal  Mistress,  a  degree  of  gravity  that  seemed  not  pleased.  I  conjectured 
that  my  absence  had  been  lamented*  How  hard,  if  so,  not  to  make 
known,  in  my  turn,  how  my  presence  is  accepted!  However,  I  will  not 
complain  of  her ;  I  will  only  continue  to  absent  myself,  while  she  behaves 
thus  intolerably. 

Accordingly,  the  next  evening,  I  went  to  Mrs.  De  Luc's,  and  there  I  had  a 
little  music.  Miss  Myers,  a  poor  girl  who  has  been  rescued  from  much 
mischief  and  distress  through  the  benevolence  of  good  Mrs.  De  Luc,  played 
upon  the  violin,  and  in  a  very  pleasing  manner. 

The  Fresidentey  was  all  amazed  at  this  second  visit ;  but  rather  lest 

imperious.     All  I  regretted  was  my  poor  Miss  P ,  who  had  come  to  tea, 

and  had  no  means  to  get  away  before  me :  1  had  therefore  advised  her  to 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  to  faire  Pagreable  in  my  absence.  But  the 
account  she  gave  me,  on  my  return,  of  the  extreme  haughty  ill-breeding  she 
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had  experienced  sincerely  concerned  nne  for  her.  She  assured  me  she 
would  not  change  situations  with  me,  to  avoid  any  situation  she  ever  coald 
conceive ;  and  the  good  nature  with  which  she  lamented  my  destiny,  froai 
this  little  sample  of  what  it  is  unassisted,  has  really  endeared  her  to  me  very 
much. 

The  behaviour  of  my  coadjutrix  continued  in  the  sanne  strain — really 
shocking  to  endure.  I  always  began,  at  our  first  meeting,  some  little  small 
speech,  and  constantly  received  so  harsh  a  rebufiTat  the  second  word,  that 
I  then  regularly  seated  myself  by  a  table,  at  work,  and  remained  wholly 
silent  the  rest  of  the  day. 

I  tried  the  experiment  of  making  my  escape ;  but  I  was  fairly  conquered 
from  pursuing  it.  The  constant  black  reception  depressed  me  out  of 
powers  to  exert  for  flight ;  and  therefore  1  relinquished  this  plan,  and  only 
got  ofl*,  as  I  could,  to  my  own  room,  or  remained  dumb  in  hers. 

To  detail  the  circumstances  of  the  tyranny  and  the  grossiireU  I  ex- 
perienced at  this  time  would  be  afliicting  to  my  beloved  friends,  and  oppres- 
sive to  myself.  I  am  fain,  however,  to  confess  they  vanquished  me.  I 
found  the  restoration  of  some  degree  of  decency  quite  necessary  to  my  quiet, 
since  such  open  and  horrible  ill-will  from  one  daily  in  my  sight  ercsi 
affrighted  me ;  it  pursued  me  in  shocking  visions  even  when  I  avoided 
her  presence ;  and  therefore  I  was  content  to  put  upoa  myaelf  the  great 
and  cruel  force  of  seeking  to  conciliate  a  person  who  had  no  compltiot 
against  me,  but  that  she  had  given  me  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
which  had  been  witnessed  and  resented  by  her  favourite  Mr.  De  Luc.  I 
rather  believe  that  latter  circumstance  was  what  incensed  her  so  inre- 
terately. 

I  know  well,  at  a  distance,  you  may  think  such  conduct,  in  common  with 
suclva  character,  a  mere  subject  for  contempt,  and  be  amazed  at  its  eflect: 
but  were  you  here,  and  were  you  spending  in  one  day  a  mere  anticipatioo 
of  every  day — alas!  my  dearest  friends,  you  would  find,  as  I  find,  peace 
must  be  purchased  by  any  sacrifice  that  can  obtain  it. 

Mine  was,  indeed,  a  severe  one:  I  gave  up  either  going  to  my  beloved 
solace,  or  receiving  her  here,  and  oflered  my  service  to  play  at  piquet.  A: 
first,  this  was  disdainfijlly  refused,  and  but  very  proudly  accepted  after- 
wards. I  had  no  way  to  compose  my  own  spirit  to  an  endurance  of  ths, 
but  by  considering  myself  as  married  to  her^  and  therefore  that  all  rebeilioa 
could  but  end  in  disturbance,  and  that  concession  was  my  sole  chance  for 
peace!  O  what  reluctant  nuptials! — how  often  did  I  say  to  myself — NVere 
these  chains  voluntary,  how  could  1  bear  them! — how  forgive  myself  thai  I 
put  them  on  ! 

The  next  extraordinary  step  she  took  was  one  that  promised  me  amemi? 
for  all :  she  told  me  that  there  was  no  occasion  we  should  continue  to:ieiber 
after  coflee,  unless  by  her  invitation.  1  eagerly  exclaimed  that  this  seemed 
a  most  feasible  way  of  producinji;  some  variety  in  our  intercourse,  and  thai 
1  would  adopt  it  most  readily.  She  wanted  instantly  to  call  back  her  words: 
she  had  expected  I  should  be  alarmed,  and  solicit  her  leave  to  be  buried 
with  her  every  evening !  When  she  saw  me  so  eager  in  acceptance,  she 
looked  mortified  and  disappointed  ;  but  I  would  not  sutfer  her  to  retract,  and 
I  began,  at  once,  to  retire  to  my  room  the  moment  coffee  was  over. 

This  flight  of  the  sublime,  which,  being  her  own,  she  could  not  resen?, 
brought  all  around  :  for  as  she  saw  me  every  evening  prepare  to  depart 
with  the  coflee,  she  constantly  began  at  that  period,  some  civil  discourse  :o 
detain  me.  I  always  sutfered  it  to  succeed,  while  civil,  and  when  thtre 
was  a  failure,  or  a  pause,  I  retired. 

By  this  means  I  recovered  such  portion  of  quiet  as  is  compatible  wirh  a 
situation  like  mine:  for  she  soon  returned  entirely  to  such   behaviour  as 
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preceded  the  offence  of  my  eyes ;  aod  I  obtained  a  little  leisure  at  which  she 
could  not  repine,  as  a  caprice  of  her  own  bestowed  it. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  King's  Gentlemen,  General  Bude  and  Colonel 
Goldsworthy,  who  now  found  only  la  Prisidentey — for  Mrs.  Delany  and 
Miss  P came  only  to  my  room  at  this  time, — were  so  wearied  and  pro- 
voked, that  they  merely  drank  ofi'one  dish  of  tea,  and  hastened  back  to  the 
music-room.  This  gave  great  ofience,  and  was  even  complained  of  to  the 
higher  powers ;  but  they  would  not  amend ;  and  Colonel  Goldsworthy,  who 
brought  Mrs.  Delany  from  the  Queen  into  my  apartment  one  night,  begged 

leave  to  enter,  for  a  little  discourse  with  that  lady  and  Miss  P ,  and  then 

told  us  all  that  he  was  determined  to  show  "Mrs.  Hiccumbottom"  what  a 
mistake  she  made,  in  supposing  they  would  any  of  them  come  to  tea  for  the 
sako  of  a  Ute-d-We  with  her.  He  therefore  made  it  a  rule  to  sleep  all  the 
few  moments  he  stayed,  and  then  shake  his  locks,  and  retire. 

I  then  openly  entreated  that  he  would  take  no  notice  of  my  absence,  as 
the  present  change  of  system  afibrded  me  a  relief  which,  though  short,  was 
inexpressibly  great.     He  was  very  good-natured  about  it. 

"  I  assure  you,  ma'am,"  he  said,  <*  Bude  and  I  both  agreed  to  do  no 
mischief;  for,  though  we  are  the  sufierers,  we  think  it  but  fair  you  should 
be  the  gainer." 

We  had  all  one  social  and  pleasant  evening,  as  the  Presidente  went  to 
spend  a  day  in  town,  and  I  returned  to  the  honours,  with  tny  honour,  Mrs* 
Delany ;  and  good  Mr.  Lightfoot  dined  and  spent  the  day  with  me.  The 
Queen  came  into  the  room  in  the  evening,  to  converse  with  him  herself  upon 
botanical  matters,  in  which  he  has  much  assisted  her. 

To  finish,  however,  with  respect  to  the  PrcsidenUy  I  must  now  acquaint 
you  that,  as  my  eyes  entirely  grew  well,  her  incivility  entirely  wore  off,  and 
I  became  a  far  greater  favourite  than  I  had  ever  presumed  to  think  myself 
till  that  time  I  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  my  short-lived  privilege  of  retire- 
ment, and  live  on  as  before,  making  only  my  two  precious  little  visits  to  my 
beloved  comforter  and  supporter,  and  to  devote  the  rest  of  my  wearisome 
time  to  her  presence — better  satisfied,  however,  since  1  now  saw  that  open 
war  made  me  wretched,  even  when  a  victor,  beyond  what  any  subjection 
could  do  that  had  peace  for  its  terms. 

This  was  not  an  unuseful  discovery,  for  it  has  abated  all  the  propensity 
to  experiment  in  shaking  off  a  yoke  which,  however  hard  to  bear,  is  so 
annexed  to  my  place,  that  I  roust  take  one  with  the  other,  and  endure  them 
as  I  can. 

My  favour,  now,  was  beyond  the  favour  of  all  others ;  I  was  **  My  good 
Miss  Burney,"  at  every  other  word,  and  no  one  else  was  listened  to  if  I 
would  speak,  and  no  one  else  was  accepted  for  a  partner  if  I  would  play  I 
I  found  no  cause  to  which  I  could  attribute  this  change.  I  believe  the 
whole  mere  matter  of  caprice. 

During  all  this  time,  and  all  this  disturbance,  the  behaviour  of  my  Royal 
Mistress  was  uniformly  kind,  gracious,  confidental,  and  sweet.  She  be- 
stowed upon  me  more  and  more  trust,  by  every  opportunity ;  and  whenever 
I  was  alone  with  her,  her  whole  countenance  spoke  benignity. 

A  most  melancholy  event  happened  this  month  to  a  most  tender  mother^ 
Lady  Louisa  Clayton,  who  lost  her  only  daughter.  Miss  Emily,  by  a  death 
as  unexpected  as  it  seems  premature.  Every  body  joined  in  lamenting  her. 
She  was  good  and  amiable,  and  much  and  generally  loved.  Lady  Louisa 
bears  this  heavy  blow  in  a  manner  unequalled  for  steady  fortitude. 

I  went,  also,  to  condole  with  poor  Madame  la  Fite,  whose  affliction  was, 
I  heard,  very  great,  as  Emily  had  been  the  first  friend  of  her  own  poor 
Elize.    I  found  her  weeping,  and  much  touched :  but  she  described  to  me 
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•11  hor  (eeliags  with  so  many  picTuresijue  expressions,  and  poetical  compo- 
riiona  drawa  between  Emily  Clayton  and  her  Elize,  and  added  so  much  ol 
ttw  cruel  disappointment  she  hud  herself  endured,  ia  the  midst  of  ibis  alSic- 
lion,  that  <u  chire  Mademoiaelle  Borni  had  not  come  to  her  house  to  med 
Mrs.  Roberts  and  Mrs.  Kenoicoll — thai,  when  I  weighed  [he  two  sorrotn 
together,  I  found  my  opinion  of  both  all  the  lighter. 

She  was  10  good  as  to  insist  upon  reading  to  tne,  next,  an  "  account  ol 
Mailcmoiselle  Bomi"fn>m  s  periodical  paper  of  M.  de  la  Blancherie;  wbert 
dw  Jl.  M,  M.  is  announced  to  all  Purls  as  "  a  person  whose  most  exIraoT' 
diosry  literary  talents  )iad  so  captivated  Sa  Majesti  la  Heine  dc  la  Grandt 
firilagne,  that  she  had  appointed  her  Suriniendanle  of  all  ber  wardrobeT 

tt  reolly  read  so  Irish  a  compensation,  staled  in  that  manner,  that  I  could 
■oarce  hear  it  with  gravity. 

Poor  Madame  la  Kits  I  her  next  visit  to  ma  was  to  request  a  lock  of  m; 
hair  for  Madnme  de  la  Roche,  tvbo  would  "adore"  that  as  she  did  its 
wearer. 

I  assured  her  1  really  must  be  excused ;  for,  thinking  so  little  ss  1  ihink 
of  Madame  de  la  Rucho,  it  would  have  been  a  sg>ecics  of  falsehood  to  send 
such  a  gin. 

Thno  she  begged  "  any  thing*' — a  morsel  of  an  old  gown,  the  impressioo 
of  a  seal  from  a  letter,  two  pins  out  of  my  dress — in  short,  any  thiog ;  Bcd 
with  an  urgency  so  vehement,  1  could  not  laugh  it  olT;  and,  at  last,  I  wsi 
obliged  to  let  her  have  one  of  those  poor  pattern  garlands  that  I  made  with 

riant  impressions,  under  the  eye  and  direction  of  my  Fredy  and  Mr.  LockSi 
really  was  very  unwilling  to  send  any  thing ;  but  she  almost  tvepl  al  my 
refusal,  and  appeared  so  much  hurl  that  I  was  compelled  la  comply. 

What,  however,  was  truly  comic,  at  the  same  lime,  was  a  certain  imita* 
tin  «QtbiisiBsm  that  was  suddenly  adopted  by  poor  Mademoiselle  De  tio^~ 
for  a>  I  happened  to  drop  my  needle,  she  eagerly  insisted  upon  searching 


led  I, 


for  it,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  U  !  1  hi 
"CiTiainly,  if  you  like 
"Then   I  shall  keep  it  lur  i 

Beurney  !"     And  she  put  it  up  i 

laughing  remonstrances. 
The  wearying,  lifeless 


foundii!— may  1  Us 
comprehending  her. 
er  and  never!   it  was  worked   by  Miss 
her  pockel-book,  notwilhstanding  all  my 


niformily,  ao  long  since  threatened  me  by  .Mr. 
Turbulent,  now  completely  took  place,  save  alone  for  Ihe  relief  of  my 
beloved  Mrs.  Delany  ;  but  she  softened  and  solaced  all.  Two  sweet  visits  a 
day  unburthened  my  heart  of  every  day's  cares,  and  delighted  my  mind  by 
soothing  instruction  ;  while  the  warmth,  the  animation  of  her  every  welcome 
gave  to  my  existence,  even  bore,  a  value  that  at  times  made  mo  even  coo- 
tent  to  abide  by  it. 
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Agujari^  was  a  celebrated  Italian  singer,  wife  of  Colla,  an  Italian  composer.  She 
was  engaged  at  the  Pantheon  to  sing  two  songs  nightly,  for  which  she  received 
IQOL 

Anstey,  ChrUtopher^  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anstey.  He  published  several 
poems  after  the  ^  New  Bath  Guide,"  none  of  which  attained  any  celebrity.  He 
died  at  Bath  in  1805. 

Barday,  David^  was  one  of  seven  sons  of  the  celebrated  Apologist  of  the  Qoakers, 
— all  of  whom  were  living  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  their  father.  David  was 
the  last  of  them.  He  was  a  wealthy  mercer  in  Cheapside,  and  entertained  sue* 
cessively  the  three  Kings  (George  L,  II.,  and  III.)  on  their  respective  visits  to 
the  citv  on  Lord  Mayor's  day.  He  was  sabeeqaently  the  purchaser  of  Mr. 
Thrale  s  brewery,  and  founder  of  the  most  fiuoaous  brewmg  firm  of  the  present 
day,  Barclay,  Perkins,  and  Ca 

Baretti^  JoMeph,  was  author  of  an  Italian  and  English  Dictionary,  and  other  credi- 
table works.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Johnson  and  most  of  the  wit» 
of  his  time.  He  was  a  native  of  Piedmont,  but  came  to  England  in  1759,  and 
died  in  London  in  1789. - 

Beattie^  James^  LL,D,j  was  born  ~  irk  in  1735.    He  was  educated  at 

Marischal  College,  A^^'^^  ken  the  degree  there  of  M.  A.  in 

1753,  ac'*^^^  '  )d  parish  clerk  to  the  parish  of 

r  ^  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Aber- 

d  ^        im  ta  17m,  in  a  small  volume,  and  they  led 

to  ..  «M  I'rofesBDi  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic  at  Marischal 

Ci  ^^ts.  His  ffreat  prose  work,  the  **  Essay  on  Truth,**  was  published  in  1770» 
and  procured  ror  him  a  pension  from  George  IIL  A  few  months  afterwards  he 
published  the  first  book  of  his  chief  poeticiu  work,  **The  Minstrel;*'  the  second 
tx»k  was  not  published  till  1774.  Dr.  Beattie  died  at  Aberdeen,  in  1803,  his 
death  beinff  hastened,  if  not  actually  caused,  l^  the  premature  loss  of  his  two 
sons,  one  m  them  a  youth  of  mat  promise,  an  account  of  whose  "  Life,  Cha- 
racter, and  Writings'^  was  the  last  literary  effi>rt  of  Dr.  Beattie's  pen. 

Beauderk^  Lady  Diantk,  wife  of  the  Hon.  Topham  Beauclerk,  and  oaughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  This  lady  was  celebrated  in  her  day  as  an  amateur 
artist  Her  beautiful  illustrations  of  Horace  Walpole's  *^  Mysterious  Mother,** 
are  well  known  to  all  who  have  visited  Strawberry  Hill. 

Beauderk^  the  Hon.  Topham^  was  son  of  Lord  Sydney  Beauclerk,  and  mndson  of 
the  first  Duke  of  St  Albans.  Of  this  celebrated  man  Johnson  said,  **Beauclerk*a 
talents  were  those  of  which  he  had  felt  himself  more  disposed  to  envy  than  those 
of  any  he  had  known.**  He  afterwards  said  of  him,  in  a  letter  to  Boswell,  **  Sucb 
another  will  not  often  be  found  among  mankind.*'  Beauclerk  died  about  three 
months  after  the  notice  of  him  which  occurs  in  this  volume. 

Berquin^  AmaM  Ds,  was  bom  at  Boordeauz,  in  1748,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1791* 
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Bertoni^  was  a  well-known  composer,  who  produced  many  operas  to  the  words  of 
Metastasia 

Bewley,  William,  He  was  for  some  time  the  writer  of  the  articles  on  science  and 
natural  philosophy  in  the  Monthly  Review.  He  died  at  the  House  of  Dr. 
Bumey  in  1783. 

Boscaweuy  the  Hon.  Frances,  daughter  of  W.  E.  Glanville,  Esq.,  and  wife  to  Ad- 
miral Boscawen.  This  lady  was  also  mother  to  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort  and 
Mrs.  Leveson  Gower.  All  these  three  ladies  are  celebrated  in  Miss  Hannah 
More's  poem  entitled  "  Sensibility." 

Browne,  Hawkins,  son  of  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  author  of  an  elegant  Latin  poem 
entitled  **  De  Animi  Immortalitate,'*  which  was  translated  by  Soame  JenynsL 

Brvant,  Jacob.  This  gentleman  was  a  native  of  PlynK>uth.  Ho  was  educated  at 
King^s  College,  Cambridfire,  of  which  he  became  a  Fellow  in  1744.  He  was 
tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  afterwards  (in  1756),  on  his  appointment 
to  the  Master-Generalship  of  the  Ordnance,  gave  Mr.  Bryant  a  situation  in  that 
department  He  afterwards  accompanied  the  Duke  to  Germany  as  his  Secre- 
tarv.  On  the  death  of  his  patron  and  friend,  Mr.  Bryant  devoted  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  literature.  His  reputation  chiefly  rests  on  his  celebrated  work, 
entitled  "Analysis  of  Antient  Mythology,'*  the  first  two  vols,  of  which  were  pab- 
lished  in  1774,  and  the  third  two  years  afterwards.    He  died  in  1804. 

Bunbury,  Harry,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  caricaturists  of  his  day  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  especially  celebrated  on  subjects  connected  with  horsemanship. 
His  best  and  best  known  work  is  a  series  of  caricatures,  with  humorous  de- 
scriptive letter  press,  on  *'  The  Art  of  Horsemanship.** 

Burgoyne,  General.  He  wrote  several  successful  dramas,  one  of  which — '*Tiie 
Lord  of  the  Manor** — is  still  occasionally  performed. 

Byron,  Mrs.,  wife  of  the  Hon.  Admiral  John  Byron,  and  grandmother  of  the  poet 
Her  daughter,  Charlotte  Augusta,  (mentioned  by  Miss  Bumey),  married  Vice- 
Ad  miral  Christopher  Parker,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Sir  Peter  Parker,  Bart,  and 
died  in  1824. 

Cagliostro,  Count  Alexander,  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  successful  imposton 
of  modern  times.  He  was  bom  at  Palermo  in  1743,  and  his  real  name  was 
Giuseppe  Balsamo.  He  lost  his  father  in  infancy,  and,  being  placed  by  his 
mother  as  a  novice  with  the  Friars  of  Mercy  at  Palermo,  he  learned  those  rmii- 
ments  of  chemical  science  and  of  medicine  which,  aided  by  g-reat  ingenuity  and 
unbounded  assurance,  enabled  him  to  figure  throughout  Europe  as  the  most 
accomplished  of  modern  swindlers.  He  is  said,  by  the  assistance  of  a  Neapo- 
litan wife,  as  clever  as  himself,  to  have  obtained  jewels  of  immense  value  from 
several  English  ladies  of  distinction,  on  pretences  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Female  Order  of  Freemasonry.  He  died  in  the  prison  of  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  at  Rome,  in  1794,  having  been  denounced  to  the  Inquisition  by  his 
own  wife. 

Cambridge^  Richard  Owen.  This  gentleman,  of  an  opulent  and  ancient  Glouces- 
tershire family,  was  distinguished  for  his  wit  in  conversation,  no  less  than  for 
his  taste  and  talents  in  literature.  He  wrote  a  burlesoue  poem  called  **  The 
Scribleriad,"  and  was  a  principal  contributor  to  the  periodical  paper  called  "  The 
World."  He  died,  aged  85,  at  his  seat  near  Twickenham,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  in  the  year  1802,  leaving  a  widow,  two  sons,  and  one  daughter.  His 
works  were  collected  and  republished  by  his  younger  son,  who  prefixed  to  them 
a  memoir  of  Mr.  Cambridge,  which  has  been  justly  admired  for  its  elegance  aod 
perspicuity. 

Cambridge^  the  Rev.  George  Owen — second  son  of  R.  O.  Cambridge,  Esq.,  Pre- 
bendary of  Ely  and  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex.  This  gentleman  is  chiefly  known 
in  the  literary  world  by  the  valuable  and  interesting  memoir  of  his  father,  for 
which  it  is  indebted  to  him;  but  the  sphere  in  which  he  eminently  shone,  was 
that  of  public  and  private  benevolence.  He  was  ever  foremost  in  assisting 
and  promoting  the  best  charitable  institutions,  and  employed  his  long  and  exem- 
plary life  in  doing  good  to  all  that  came  within  the  reach  of  his  unwearied  be- 
nevolence.    He  diSi  at  Twickenham  Meadows,  early  in  the  year  1841. 

Carter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  the  celebrated  translator  of  "  Epictetus.**  At  the  date  of 
the  passages  in  which  she  is  referred  to  in  the  Diary,  she  was  about  seventy-three 
years  of  age.     She  died  in  1806,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years. 

Cator,  Mr.,  was  chosen  Member  of  Parliament  for  Ipswich  in  1784.     This  gentle 
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man  was  joint  executor  and  trustee,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  H.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Crutchley,  to  Mr.  Thrale*s  will.  He  is  described  b?  Dr.  Johnson  as  having 
**  much  good  in  his  character,  and  much  usefulness  in  his  knowledge.'*  Johnson 
used  to  visit  Mr.  Cator,  at  his  splendid  seat  at  Beckenham,  in  Kent 

Chamier,  Anthony,  was  Member  of  Parliament  for  Tamwortb,  and  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  from  1775  till  his  death  in  1780.  He  was  an  original  member  of 
the  celebrated  Literary  Club. 

Ckolmondeley,  Mrs,,  was  wife  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Robert  Cholmondeley,  and 
sister  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Margaret  Woffington. 

Oonwayj  Henry  Seymour,  A  general  in  the  army,  and  ultimately  Commander  of 
the  Forces.  He  was  bom  in  1720,  entered  the  Army,  and  served  in  the  Seven 
Years*  War;  on  his  return  to  England  obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  was  joint  Secretary  of  State  with  the  Buke  of  Grafton,  from  1765  to 
1768.  General  Conway  was  the  bosom  friend  of  Horace  Walpole,  and  many 
of  the  most  charming  of  that  writer*s  letters  are  addressed  to  him.  He  died 
in  1795. 

Cosway,  Richard.  The  roost  celebrated  roiniature  painter  of  his  day.  He  also 
displayed  great  and  varied  talent  in  other  departments  of  the  art  He  was  of  ex- 
tremely eccentric  character  and  habits,  and  professed  certain  religious  and  other 
opinions  which  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of  extravagance ;  but  he  was  a  man 
of  sound  sense  and  strong  judgment,  in  matters  appertaining  to  the  business  of 
life. 

Cowley,  Hannah,  authoress  of  **  The  Belle's  Stratagem,**  and  other  less  successful 
dramatic  works ;  and  also  of  some  long  poetical  pieces,  **  The  Maid  of  Anjou,** 
&c  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Parknouse,  of  Tiverton,  Devonshire,  where 
she  was  born  in  1743.    She  died  at  the  same  place  in  1809. 

Coxe,  the  Rev.  WiUiam,  This  gentleman,  though  at  present  better  known  by  his 
travels  in  various  parts  of  Europe  than  by  his  other  works,  contributed  very 
largely  and  usefull v  to  the  general  literature  of  his  day,  chiefly  in  its  biographi- 
cal and  historical  departmenta  He  was  born  in  1747,  and  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Dr.  William  Coxe,  physician  to  the  king's  household.  He  was  brought  up  to 
the  church,  and  in  1771  was  appointed  to  the  curacv  of  Denham,  near  Uxbridge. 
He  was  for  two  years  tutor  to  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Afterwards  (in 
1775)  he  accompanied  the  late  Earl  of  Pembroke  (then  Lord  Herbert)  in  the 
grand  tour.  He  was  afterwards  travelling  tutor,  in  succession,  to  the  late  Sa- 
muel Whithead,  the  present  Lord  Portman,  and  the  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Com- 
wallis.  He  was  blind  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life ;  which  circumstance, 
however,  did  not  prevent  him  for  preparing  for  the  press  the  **  Private  Corre- 
spondence of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,'*  which  appeared  in  1821,  and  **  Memoirs 
of  the4Admini8tration  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Pelham,"  which  were  just  com- 
pleted at  the  period  of  his  death  in  1828. 

Crutchley,  Mr.,  was  chosen  Member  of  Parliament  for  Horsham,  in  1784. 

Delany,  Mrs,  This  lady,  who  was  bom  in  1700,  was  daughter  of  John  Granville, 
Eaq.,  and  niece  of  Pope's  Lansdowne — ^  of  every  muse  the  friend.*'  She  be-  ^ 
came,  in  1743,  the  second  wife  of  Dr.  Patrick  Delany,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Dean  Swift,  and  of  whom,  after  his  death,  he  wrote  a  work  entitled  **  Observa- 
tions on  Swift**  Her  husband  was  himself  promoted  to  an  Irish  deanery  (that  of 
Down)  the  year  after  their  marriage,  in  1744.  Mrs.  Delany  was  left  a  widow 
in  1768,  and  was  83  years  of  age  w  hen  she  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Diary. 
Lord  Orford  speaks  of  her  skill  in  painting,  and  in  imitating  flowers  in  cut  and 
coloured  paper.  For  further  references  to  this  venerable  and  interesting  lady, 
see  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  "  Life  of  Swift'* 

Douglas,  John.  This  learned  divine  was  born  in  Scotland,  in  1721.  His  parents 
afterwards  kept  for  many  years  the  British  C^flTee- house,  in  Cockspur  Street  He 
was  sent  to  Oxford  in  173i3,  and  in  1744  took  Holy  Orders,  and  became  Chap- 
lain to  the  Third  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  and  was  present  at  the  Battle  of 
Fontenoy.  He  subsequently  obtained  successive  preferments  in  the  Church, 
until,  in  1787,  he  was  raised  to  the  See  of  Carlisle,  and  afterwards,  in  1792,  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Shute  Harrington  as  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  He  died  at  Windsor,  in 
1807,  and  was  interred  in  St  George's  Chapel. 

Eliot,  Mr.,  of  Port  Eliot,  afterwards,  the  first  Lord  Eliot  He  was  father  of  the 
present  Earl  of  St  Germains. 

Qarthihore,  Dr.     An  eminent  pbysiciaDf  son  of  the  minister  of  Eirkcadbright, 
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in  Scotland,  where  he  was  born.  He  came  to  Loodan  in  1763,  and  practised 
there  the  various  branches  of  his  profession,  till  his  death,  in  1812.  He  was  the 
writer  of  many  valuable  medical  and  physiological  papers  in  the  Tmnwictinns  of 
the  Royal  Society,  &e. 

CHardinit  was  the  most  celebrated  violinist  of  his  dav.  He  came  to  England  in 
1750,  and  was  for  some  years  head  of  the  musical  department  of  the  Opoa.  He 
died  in  great  indigence  at  Moscow  in  1793. 

GiUieSy  Dr,  The  learned  author  of  the  '*  History  of  Ancient  Greece  till  the 
Division  of  the  Macedonian  Elmpire,**  and  several  other  historical  work&  He  was 
appointed  by  George  III.  Historiographer-Royal  for  Scotland.  Dr.  Gillies  was 
bom  in  Forfarshire  (Scotland)  in  1750,  and  died  in  1824. 

QreviUe,  Mr$,  Author  of  the  celebrated  '*  Ode  to  Indifference.**  She  was  wife 
of  Fulk  Greville,  who  wa%Miuister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Bavaria. 

Crtoynn,  Colonel,  This  gentleman  was  husband  of  one  of  the  two  celebrated  bean- 
ties,  daughters  of  General  Homeck,  who  are  immortalized  by  Sir  ioehoa  Rey- 
nolds's pencil. 

Hamilton^  WiUiam  Chrrard  (better  known  as  **  Single-speech  Hamilton**^  was,  at 
the  time  he  is  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  pages,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of 
Ireland. 

Hamilton,  Sir  WiUiamy  K.B,  Was  Ambassador  at  Naples  for  thirty-six  years. 
His  mother  was  nurse  to  George  III.,  who,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  made  young 
Hamilton  his  equerry.  He  was  a  person  of  excellent  taste,  which  he  chiefly 
directed  to  antiquarian  researches  connected  with  the  classical  vicinity  in  which 
he  so  long  resided.  His  collection  of  antioue  vases  (which  after  his  death  was 
purchased  by  government  for  the  British  Museum)  was,  and  still  renHuns,  un- 
rivalled.   He  died  in  1803. 

HanwQMf,  Jonas.  Celebrated  first  as  a  traveller,  and  afterwards  as  a  philanthropist; 
the  establishment  of  the  Marine  Society  and  the  Magdalen  Hospital  was  chie^ 
due  to  his  exertions.  He  was  a  man  of  eccentric  habita,  and  greatly  injured  hii 
fortune  by  his  active  benevolence.  The  Government  of  the  day,  (under  Lord 
Bute,)  in  consequence  of  solicitation  on  his  behalf  from  the  principal  merchants 
of  London,  appointed  him  a  Commissioner  of  the  Navy,  (which  post  he  enjoyed 
for  twenty  years,  and  the  salary  of  it  to  the  end  of  his  life.)  He  was  born  in 
1712,  and  died  in  1786. 

Harris,  Janies,  was  a  writer  of  much  learn ing  and  research.  He  was  nephew  to 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  author  of  the  "  Characteristics."  The  reputation  of  Harris 
rests  chiefly  on  his  **  Hermes ;  or,  a  Philosophical  Enquiry  into  Universal  Gnm- 
mar."  He  became  Member  of  Parliament  in  1761,  and  was  soon  aflerwaids 
appointed  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  subsequently  a  Lord  of  the  Treasurj, 
6ic,  He  died  in  1786.  The  present  Earl  of  Malmsbury  is  grandaon  to  this 
gentleman. 

Hatsel,  Mr.     Was  for  many  years  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  was  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Literary  Club,  and  in  habits 
of  intimacy  with  Johnson  during  his  whole  life.  He  wrote,  among  other  works, 
a  "General  History  of  Music,"  in  five  volumes. 

Hayes,  Mr,  was  supposed  to  be  a  natural  son  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  first  Earl  of 
Orford :  he  was  a  scholar,  a  man  of  sense,  and  a  passionate  lover  of  books 
and  prints^  he  had  a  ^reat  and  pleasant  turn  for  humour,  and  a  most  amiable 
and  benevolent  disposition.  His  friendship  with  Dr.  Bumey  commenced  at 
Houghton  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  third  Earl  of  Orford,  and  ended  only  with  his  life: 
he  bequeathed  his  house  in  James  Street,  Westminster,  to  the  doctor^s  eldest 
son,  James,  afterwards.  Admiral  Burney. 

Heberden,  Willianu  This  distinguished  physician  was  bom  in  London,  in  1710, 
and  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  Fellow  of  St  John's,  and  after- 
wards took  the  degree  of  M.D.  He  first  practised  at  Cambridge,  and  aften^^ards, 
in  1748,  established  himself  in  London.  Dr.  Heberden  cultivated  polite  litera- 
u re,  and  published  one  considerable  work  connected  with  his  own  profession; 
*  Medical  Commentaries  on  the  History  and  Cure  of  Disease."  He  passed  much 
of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Windsor,  where  he  died  in  1801. 

Herschel,  William,  was  the  son  of  a  musician  of  Hanover.  He  was  intended  for 
his  father's  profession,  and  followed  it  for  many  years,  first  in  Hanover,  and  after- 
wards in  England.  He  was  organist  successively  at  Halifax,  and  at  the  Octagon 
Chapel,  Bath.   He  subsequently  abandoned  this  profession  for  the  study  of  Astro- 
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nomy,  with  a  view  to  which  he  constructed  a  ^ve-ibot  telescope  with  bis  own 
hands.  His  discovery  of  the  Georgium  Sidus  was  made  in  1781,  and  obtained 
ibr  him  the  liberal  patronage  of  George  III.  At  a  later  period  he  constructed 
several  larger  telescopes,  until,  in  17^,  he  completed  his  great  one  of  forty  feet 
He  was  knighted  in  1816,  and  died  at  Slouch,  the  scene  of  his  great  discoveries, 
in  1822.    He  was  father  of  the  present  Sir  John  Herschel. 

Hoare^  Mr,  C,  Prince,  is  the  gentleman  alluded  to  at  page  158.  The  intended 
patronage  (perhaps  luckily  for  its  object)  did  not  take  place.  The  Lawrences 
left  Devizes  almost  immediately  after  the  date  of  the  above  notice,  and  hence- 
forth the  whole  family  were  supported  by  the  extraordinary  talents  of  the  boy 
artist  They  went  to  Weymouth  for  a  few  months,  and  then  established  them- 
selves at  Bath,  where  they  remained  for  about  five  years, — young  Lawrence 
advancing  every  year  in  public  fame.  The  family  then  removed  to  London, 
where  young  Lawrence's  talents — though  he  was  then  scarcely  sixteen — imme- 
diatelv  commanded  a  handsome  income. 

Hoiroyd^  Major.    Afterwards  Lord  Sheffield. 

Hoole,  John,    The  Translator  of  Tasso,  Ariosto,  &c.    He  died  in  1803. 

Hoole,  the  Rev,  Samuel.    Son  of  the  above,  author  of  a  poem  called  **  Aurelia." 

Homeckf  jlfr«.,  was  the  wife  of  General  Horneck.  Her  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Bun- 
baiy  and  Miss  Horneck  (afterwards  Mrs.  Gwynn),  were  celebrat^  beauties, 
and  their  portraits  rank  among  the  best  productions  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
pencil 

Hurd^  Richardf  was  bom  in  1720,  at  Congreve  in  Stafibrdshire.  He  was  educated 
ibr  the  Church,  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship 
in  1742.  He  took  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1768,  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Glou- 
cester in  1767,  and  in  1775  was  raised  to  the  See  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  preceptor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  (George  IV.)  and 
the  Duke  of  York ;  and  was,  in  1781,  translated  to  the  See  of  Worcester,  and 
appointed  Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  Greorge  III.,  who  afterwards,  on  the  death  of 
UT.  Cornwallis,  oflered  Dr.  Hurd  the  Primacy,  which  he  refused.  He  lived 
more  than  twenty  years  after  this,  and  died  in  1806.  Bishop  Hurd's  name  will 
ever  remain  honourably  connected  with  that  of  Warburton,  his  first  patron  and 
firm  friend. 

Jackson,  WiHianL  Chiefly  known  as  a  music  composer ;  but  he  possessed  consi- 
derable and  varied  attainments,  both  as  a  writer  aind  an  artist  He  was  bom  at 
Exeter,  in  1730,  and  died  in  1804. 

Jenyns,  Soame,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Roger  Jenyns,  of  Bottisham  Hall,  Cambridge- 
shire, which  county  Mr.  Soame  Jenyns,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  representCMl 
in  Parliament  He  was  a  successful  writer  in  the  various  departments  of  literSf- 
ture,  but  is  chiefly  known  by  his  work  on  the  **  Evidences  of  the  Christian 
Religion.**     He  died  in  1787. 

JemifigJutm,  Edward^  brother  of  Sir  William  Jemingham,  Bart  He  published 
three  volumes  of  poems. 

Kemble,  Mist.  The  lady  so  named  in  the  Diary,  and  described  as  the  sister  of 
Mrs.  Siddons,  afterwards  became  Mr&  Twiss,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  present 
Horace  Twiss,  Esiq. 

KennicotU  Dr.  Benjamin,  This  celebrated  Hebrew  scholar  was  born  in  1718.  He 
was  a  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  a  D.D.  At  the  instance  of  Arch- 
bishop Seeker  he  undertook  a  collation  of  all  the  existing  Hebrew  MSS.  of  the 
Old  Testament  Though  he  commence  this  labour  in  1759,  his  first  volume 
was  not  published  till  1/76.  The  work  was  completed  by  a  second  volume,  and 
a  General  Dissertation,  in  1783, — in  which  year  he  died.  Dr.  Kennicott  was 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  Radclifle  Librarian. 

Langlon,  BenneU  was  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  most  valued  friends,  and  after  his 
death  succeeded  him  as  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  in  the  Royal  Academy. 

La  Roche,  Madame  de.  This  ladv  was  celebrated  m  her  day  and  country  as  a 
writer  of  sentimental  novels,  and  as  the  **  first  love"  of  Wieland,  the  German 
poet. 

Lee,  Charles,  the  person  alluded  to  in  the  Diary,  under  the  name  of  the  Rebel 
General,  was  an  English  officer,  who,  after  having  served  #ith  honour  in  Ame- 
rica, being  disappointed  of  promotion  on  his  return  home,  joined  the  insurgent 
colonies,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  suggested  the  idea  of  a  separa- 
tion from  ^e  mother  country.    He  died  at  PbiladeTpnia  in  1782. 
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lA:nnox,Mrs.  OAorfoHe,  was  a  native  of  H«V  Talk,  of  iririA  k 

James  Ramsay,   was  goveraor.     She  iptM  Mf«ml  ■a*^«f-wlilli^a*lW   ', 
male  Quixote''  is  the  bc^t  known.    Sba  Ml  into  fman4mrimg  m^lmmpA 
or  her  hfe,  and  was  tor  some  years  dtfatiaat  on  Ifc*  Xitp*^  Fmi  fkm^.    . 
She  died  in  1804. 

Lever.  Sir  Athlon.    Knonn  u  the  coltecter  gf  vkat  wu  Im^  Mfcitim  fc^tti 

Cublic  as  the  LeveriaQ  Museum,  consisting  at  Dttoitl  and  artiOMkl  oniaAiK 
le  was  the  son  of  a  Lancashire  barotMl,  moA  n  inpwrad  Ua  fiatiMB  If  ka 
passion  for  "  collect ing."  that  he  nae  iadatti  Id  imfam  t£  bk  nmmtmm  If 
Inttery,  in  1785.     He  died  in  1788. 

Levetim,  Mri..  altudod  to  in  the  Poem.  9bs  WU  dxtghtor  of  Hm.  B 
wifeofche  Hon.  Leveson  Gower.  ThisladjiieeMntedinMHaB 
poem,  entitled  "  Sensibility." 

Luk^at,  lb  Bn.  Mm.  A  diitiiigaigh«d  botuMt  of  Ui  tey.  H*  jJB^  > 
botuical  work  called  "  Fkn  ScoSo."  ud  left  a(  hk -death  <»  1188)  nonl. 
lent  Btrianum,  which  waa  pimhaMd  of  fck  ameateta  Ij  Goeif*  HL,  fat  tm 
bandnd  prineaK 

Xae«M.£a^    Bha  wai  wile  of  AaSnt  Lord  Lacaa. 

--Jfcrlla,  HNMJMr.    A  edefaatai  neneh  meehuicka.    He  wveatadi  naiv  wft- 

Bioa  dgact^  aoma  of  which  were  ef  real  ntSi^.  bM  noai  warn  oaan  w- 

Ihinm  «r  oltiecti  of  cnrioH^.    He  wm  at  om  pmod  of  bie  earner  ^cHe  "w 

lage"  in  Loodoo,  where  everrlhiBf  wai k  la  lleriin — Jfarlia  daka— Vnia 

piewoe    Merib  awiage,  Stc    He  Meaed  a  veiy  caiione  axiohiikB  of  ai ~ 

■w1  iiwrid  rii  laleelmiil  in  ■  itiiinii  ibiiliiliiel  Hiii     '   ^"-- 


Hence  1^alp(il&  "Tber  hold  a  ^Manoe-fur  etcr;  Tliuirfay,  gite  lat 
ifanaaa  and  thaeMi^  and  all  Oa  Buz  cT  tpalitf  at  BUh  coMsad  tOt  the  fma 

A  Btman  vaae.  dreaMd  with  pink  ribbana  uid  BTTtlee,  leaaivea  tba  aeetij,  vfeick 
te  dmwn  oat  erery  ftMinL  Six  jodgoi  oflbew  (Hjmirte  gavea  labra  and  ftkct 
the  hrighaiteowptwtioun  whidi  the  reepectrN  euoeeMAil  tarn  candidalga  aehiiw 

ledge,  kneel  to  Mrs.  Calliope  (Miller),  km  herftir  hand,  and  are  crowned  bf  it 
with  myrtle.  You  may  think  thia  a  fiction  or  exaggeration.  Be  damU  nabe- 
lievers !  The  collection  is  printed — published — yea,  on  my  faith,  Ibere  are  imt- 
rim^i  on  a  buttered  muffin,  by  her  Grace  the  Ducheaa  o(  Northnmberland,"  tc 
Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  195. 

MilleM,  Dr.  Jeremiah,  nephew  of  the  Biahop  of  Waterfind.  He  was,  at  the  period 
referred  to  in  the  Diary,  Prcaident  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  The  wk 
alluded  to  was  not  published  til!  1782. 

MiUid,  on  Italian  soprano  singer,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  time. 

Monckton,the  Hon.  Mita,  daughter  of  Viecount  Gal  way,  and  afterwards  (in  1796.) 
married  to  the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery.  The  literary  parties  of  this  lady,  who 
died  only  a  fen  months  ago,  continued  to  be  as  sin^lar  and  aa  celebrated  dnriag 
the  present  day,  as  they  are  described  as  having  been  it  the  date  when  sbe  » 
first  referred  to  in  the  Diary — sixty  yeara  aga 

Montagu,  Mti.  Elizabelk,  writer  of  the  celebrated  ■*  Enay  on  the  Geoiua  and 
Learning  of  Shahspeare." 

Montagv,Mr.    Afterwarda  Lord  Rokeby. 

Mtuteri,  Mrt.  This  lady  was  the  mother  of  J.  Huslera,  Eaq.  who  married  JWut 
CkaiDOTth,  celebrated  br  Lord  Byron.  To  show  how  little  her  beauty  aod 
notoriety  contributed  to  her  happiness,  we  may  repeat  an  anecdot«  of  thii  iadj 
related  by  a  gentleman  still  living  at  Brighton.  He  remembeia  meeting  Uta 
Musters  at  the  ball  mentioned  by  Miss  Burney,  and  being  requested  to  give  bn 
a  glaaa  of  water,  it  was  turbid  and  chalky ;  upon  which  ^e  eaid,  aa  she  drank  it. 
"  Chalk  it  thought  to  be  a  cure  far  the  hearlbum : — /  teonder  wAef  Aer  it  riH 
cure  the  AearfucAe?" 

Norrit,  the  Rev.  John.  "  The  Theory  and  Regulaliona  of  Love"  (the  book  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Diary},  waa  one  of  the  many  mysiical  worka  of  this  contiovetBiil 
writer  of  the  17lft  century. 

Pacchierotti  wae  one  of  the  most  celebrated  singers  of  his  day, 

Palmerw,  MuKi.     These  ladies  were  nieces  of  Sir  Joahua  Reynolds. 

PtUmeriton,  Henry  ITen^fe,  Second  Yiteount,  ftther  of  the  present  ViscoaoL 
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Paolif  Cteneral,  A  Corsican  officer,  who  fi^eatly  distinguished  himself  by  hii 
exertions  to  preserve  the  independence  of  his  native  country.  He  organized  a 
force  which  successfully  opposed  all  the  efforts  of  the  Genoese  oppressors  of 
Corsica,  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  led  at  length  to  the  cession  of  tne  island  to 
the  French  by  the  Genoese.  Paoli  refused  to  concur  in  this  arrangement,  and 
fled  to  England,  where  he  enjoved  a  pension  of  1200^  a-year  from  the  English 
government  Twenty  years  afterwaitls,  (at  the  Revolution  of  1789,)  he  a^oed 
to  Corsica  being  declared  a  province  of  France ;  but  subsequently,  by  his  mflu- 
ence,  the  island  became  a  dependence  of  England*  He  afterwards  returned  to 
London,  where  he  died  in  1807. 

Pembroke^  Lady,  was  the  second  daughter  of  Charles,  third  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  sister  of'^Lady  Diana  Beauclerk.  She  married  Henry,  the  tenth  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  was  grandmother  to  the  ^presenfEkirl.  Her  amiable  and  exem- 
plary character  was  as  remarkable  as  her  beauty.  She  lived  to  a  great  age,  and 
died  a  very  few  years  ago  at  her  villa  in  Richmond  Park. 

Pepys,  William  yvaller^  a  master  in  chancery. 

Perkins^  Mr.  At  the  period  first  referred  to  iu  the  Diary,  Mr.  Perkins  was  super- 
intendent of  Mr.  Thrale*s  brewery ;  he  afterwards  became  partner  with  Mr. 
Barclay,  the  wealthy  Quaker. 

Pcrteust  BeUby,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London.    He  died  in  1806. 

RauxTsvnu  An  Italian  singer  and  composer  of  some  eminence,  who  conducted  the 
concerts  at  Bath  for  manjr  years. 

Riccoboni,  Madame^  was  wife  of  Anthony  Francis  Riccoboni,  son  of  Louis  Ricco- 
boni,  an  Italian  aclor,  and  writer  of  a  **  History  of  the  Italian  Theatre."  Ma- 
dame Riccoboni  wrote  several  popular  French  romances  and  novels  and  translated 
Fielding's  '*  Amelia."    She  di^  in  1792. 

Radd^  Margaret  Caroline,  was  celebrated  only  for  having  been  connected  with 
two  brothers,  named  Perreau,  in  committing  a  forgery,  for  which  they  were 
both  executed  (about  the  year  1776),  she  having  betrayed  and  borne  witness 
against  them.  The  curiosity  which  she  excited  at  this  period  no  doubt  arose 
^as  shrewdly  coniectured  by  Mr.  Croker,  in  his  notes  to  BoswelFs  Johnson,) 
from  it  being  studiously  spread  abroad  by  the  friends  of  her  victims,  that  they 
had  been  dupes  and  instruments  in  her  hands. 

Sarchini,  Antonio  Mario  Oasparo.  A  distinguished  Italian  composer.  He  was 
bom  at  Naples,  in  1735.  He  was  for  some  time  at  the  head  of  the  Conservatorio 
of  L'Ospedaletto,  at  Venice.  He  afterwards  (in  1772)  came  to  England,  and  re- 
mained here  several  years,  but  was  driven  away  by  one  of  those  petty  cabals  to 
which  the  musical  world  has  ever  shown  itself  to  be  disgracefully  liabla  A 
report  was  universally  circulated,  and  extensively  believed,  that  many  of  his  best 
thmgs  were  composed  by  Rauzzini — a  man  infinitely  inferior  to  Sacchini  in 
every  thing  but  the  mere  mechanism  of  music.  Sacchini  finally  established 
himself  at  Paris,  where  his  ffreat  talents  were  dulv  appreciated,  and  rewarded  by 
a  pension  from  the  Queen,  Marie  Antoniette.  He  died  at  Parts  in  1786.  One 
of  his  best  dramatic  pieces  (of  which  he  composed  more  than  eighty,)  is  on  the 
subject  of  ••  Evelina.'' 

Soitreg,  Mr,  This  gentleman  is  spoken  of  by  Boswell  as  **  Mr.  Sastres,  the  Italian 
Master."  He  was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  Dr.  Johnson,  some  of  whose 
most  pleasant  letters  were  addressed  to  him,  (see  the  General  Appendix  to 
"  Murray's  Boswell,"  vol.  10.) 

Seward^  William,  was  author  of**  Anecdotes  of  Distinguished  Persons,"  in  5  vols., 
and  **  BioG^phiana,"  a  sequel  to  the  same,  in  2  vols. 

Solander,  Dr.  Daniel,  the  Swedish  naturalist,  who  accompanied  Captain  Cook  in 
his  first  voyage  round  the  world. 

Strange,  Mr.  Afterwards  Sir  Robert  Strange,  the  most  celebrated  English  en- 
graver of  his  day.  He  was  born  in  1725,  in  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands.  In  early 
life  he  entered  the  army  of  the  Pretender.  Subsequently  hepursued  his  profes- 
sional studies  at  Paris  and  in  Italy.    He  died  at  London  m  1795. 

Trimmer,  Sarah,  was  born  at  Ipswich  in  1741.    She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Joshua  Kirby,  Clerk  of  the  Works  at  Kew  Palace,  who  had  instructed  some  of 
the  younger  branches  of  the  Royal  Family  in  drawing.    Mr&  Trimmer's  works 
are  exclusively  intended  for  youth.    She  died  in  1810. 
T\im«r,  Sir  George  Page,  Bart.,  father  of  the  present  Baronet 
Twining,  the  Rev.  Thonuu.    An  accomplished  Greek  scholar,  and  translator  of 
Aristotle's  ••  Poetics.** 
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Vancouver^  Otorge.    A  Captain  in  the  Royal  Nayy.    He  seired  as 
nnder  Captain  Cook,  and  was  afterwards  (in  1790)  appointed  to  the  commaiid  of 
an  expedition  of  discovery  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.    He  died  in*  1796. 

Feaey,  Mrt.^  was  the  lady  at  whose  house  the  celebrated  hat  bleu  meetings  of  tbe 
time  were  first  held;  and  indeed  with  her  the  phrase  itself  is  said  to  have 
originated.  It  is  related  that,  on  inviting  Mr.  Stillmgfleet  to  one  of  her  literuy 
parties,  he  wished  to  decline  attending  it,  on  the  plea  of  his  want  of  an  appro- 
priate dress  for  an  evening  assembly.  ^Oh — never  mind  dress,**  said  abe; 
^  come  in  your  blue  stockings  !** — which  he  was  wearing  at  the  time.  He  took 
her  at  her  word,  and  on  entering  the  room,  directed  her  attention  to  the  fret  of 
his  having  come  in  his  blue  stockings  ;  and  her  literary  meetings  retained  the 
name  of  Uu  bleu  ever  after. 

Walker^  Adam,  Long  known  flhtMighout  England  as  a  lecturer  on  astronomy,  tod 
as  the  inventor  of  the  Eidouranion.  In  early  life  he  showed  an  eztraordintiy 
capacity  for  mechanics,  but  was  of  very  eccentric  habits,  haying,  when  quite  a 
youth,  built  himself  a  hut  in  a  thicket  near  his  father's  boose,  that  he  might 
pursue  his  studies  uninterruptedly.  He  first  commenced  lecturing  on  astro- 
nomy in  London,  in  1778,  and  continued  to  do  so  every  year,  and  also  at 
most  of  the  foundation  schools,  up  to  the  period  of  his  death,  in  1821. 

Wedderbumef  Alexander,  afterwards  Lord  Loughborough.  This  gentleman  is 
understood  to  have  been  the  chief  mover  in  procuring  Dr.  Johnson's  pension. 

Wharton,  Dr,  Joseph,  author  of  the  **  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope." 
He  was,  at  the  time  referred  to  in  the  Diary,  Head  Master  of  Winchester. 

Whitehead,  William,  was  the  son  of  a  baker  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1715.  He  was  brought  up  at  Winchester,  and  afterwards  became  a  FeUow  of 
Clare  Hall,  Oxford.     Whitehead  was  a  graceful  and  pleasing,  but  not  a  distin- 

Cished  poet    He  spent  several  years  in  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the 
w  Countries,  as  travelling  tutor  to  Lord  Nunebam,  and  to  a  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Jersey.    He  was  afterwards  (on  the  death  of  Cibber)  appointed  Poet  Liureat 
He  died  in  1785. 
Williams,  Anna,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Welsh  physician.    She  was,  at  the  time 
referred  to,  a  widow,  blind,  and  in  reduced  circumstances,  and  Dr.  Johusoa 

W^ve  her  an  apartment  in  his  house,  where  she  resided  till  her  death. 
UliamSf  Sir  Charles  Hanbury^  was  M.  P.  for  Monmouth  in  several  parliaments. 
He  was  afterwards  Minister  at  the  Courts  of  Berlin  and  St  Petersburg.  He 
died  in  1759.  He  is  alluded  to  in  the  Diary  only  as  father  of  the  witty  and 
accomplished  Mrs.  Walsingham. 
WraxaU,  Nathaniel  William,  This  gentleman  (who  was  created  a  Baronet  in 
1813)  was  a  voluminous  writer  of  travels,  historical  works,  memoirs,  6cc.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Bristol  merchant,  and  passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  India, 
in  the  civil  service  of  the  Company.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  Judge  Advo- 
cate and  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay.  His  latest  work, 
and  that  which  excited  most  attention,  was  entitled  "  Historical  Memoirs  of  my 
own  Times,"  &c.  It  was  published  in  1815.  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall  died  at 
Dover  in  1831,  on  his  way  to  Naples. 
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